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RULES 


OF THE 

for promotion of Pelkitk Sfxtbies. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows: — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

b 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
-shall be eligible for re-election. 
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1 8. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
ne.xt Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of ;£’i5 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

b 2 
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29- Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a bona fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35- Student-Associates shall receive the Society's ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privdeges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

AT 19 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


I. That the Hellenic Library be administered by the Library 
Committee, which shall be composed of not less than four members, two 
of whom shall form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
10.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. (Saturdays, 10 A.M. to i P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three ; but Members belonging both 
to this Society and to the Roman Society may borrow six 
volumes at one time. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books, except under special circumstances, be sent 

beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows: — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 

vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XL That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries : — 

a. Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 

the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

b. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 

photographs, lantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 
Members. 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to hire 

lantern slides. 

d. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 

and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

e. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society’s Library. 

f. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own 

use, or for the use of a reader in the Librarj^ to which he is 
attached. 


The Library Coinviittee. 

Prof. R. S. Coxw.vv. 

’’'Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Taylor. 

*Prof. F. H.averfield. 

Mr. G. F. Hill. 

Mr. T. Rice Holmes. 

Miss C. A. Hutton. 

Mr. a. H. Smith (^Hon. Librarian). 

Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre {Librarian). 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librarian, 
at 19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Representatives of the Roman Society. 
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„ The Library of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 

., The Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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California, Stanford L'niversity Library. California, US. A. 
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Cambridge, The Harvard University Library, Cambridi^e^ Massachusetts, L'.S.A. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Aorth Carolina, U.S.A. 
Chicago, The Uniiersity of Chicatto Press, Chicac^o, Illinois, I'.S.A. 

Cincinnati, The Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, L'.S.A. 

„ The University of Cincinnati Library, CiiiLinnati, Ohio, L'.S.A. 

Clinton, The Hamilton College Library, Clinton, A'ew York, U.S.A. 

Colombia, The University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mis’iouri, L'.S.A. 

Delaware, The Library of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, L'.S.A. 

Grand Hapids, The Public Library, Grand Rapids, Michigan, L'..'<.A. 

Hanover, The Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, A'exa Hampshire, L’.S.A 
Hartford, The Case Memorial Library, Hartford Com., L’.S.A. 

„ Trinity College Library, Hartford Com., L’.S.A. 

Iowa City, The University of Iowa Library, lozaa City, Iowa, L'.S.A. 

Ithaca, The Cornell University Library, ////rttar, A'eio York, L’.S.A. 

Jersey City, The Free Public Library, /t'rsvi' City, A’exo Jer.icy, L’.S.A. 

Lansing, The State Library, Lansiny, Michigan, L'.S.A. 

Lawrence, The Llniversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, LL.S.A. 

Lowell, The City Library, Lowell, Mass., L’.S.A. 

Middletown, The Library of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., L’.S.A. 
Minneapolis, The Library of Minnesola University. Minneapolis, L’.S.A. 

Mount Holyoke, The Mount Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, Mass., L'.S..-i. 
Mount Vernon, Cornell College Library, Mount I’ernon, Iowa, L'.S.A. 

New Haven, The Library of Yale University, A'ew Hai'cn, Conn., L’.S.A. 

New York, The Library of the College of the City of New York. A’eiv York, L'.S.A. 
„ The Library of Columbia University, A'ew York, At. U, L'.S.A. 

,, The Metropolitan Museum of .Art, A'ew }'ork, W. T., L'.S.A. 

„ The Public Library, A'exu York, A'. Y., L'.S.A. 

Northampton, Smith College Library, A'orthampton, Mass., L'.S.A. 

Philadelphia, The Library Company, Philadelphia, Pa., L'.S..4. 

„ The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Pa.. L'.S.A. 

„ The Museum of the L'niversity, Philadelphia, Pa., Lt..1..4. 

Pittsburg, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa., L'.S.A. 

Poughkeepsie, The Vassar Library, Poughkeepsie, A'eia York, U.S..4. 

Providence, The Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island, L'.S..4. 
Sacramento, The California State Library, Sacramento, California, L'.S..4. 

St. Louis, The Mercantile Library Association, St. Louis, Mo., L'.S.A. 

,, Washington University Library, Si. Louis, Mo., U.S..4. 

Swarthmore, Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, Pa., L'.S.A. 

Syracuse, The Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, New York, L'.S.A. 

ITrbana, The University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois, L'.S.A. 

Washington, The Librar) of Congress, Washington, D.C., L'.S..4. 

Wellesley, Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass., L'.S.A. 

Williamstown, The Williams College Library, WilliamstOivn, Mass., L'.S.A. 
Worcester, The Free Library, Worcester, Mass., L'.S.A. 


A USTRIA-HUNGAR V. 

Budapest, Antikencabinet des Ungar. Nation.al-Museums, Budapest, Hungary. 
Czernowitz, K. K. Llniversitats-Bibliothek, Czernowitz, Bukowina, Austria-Hungary. 
Prague, Archaolog.-epigraphisches Seminar, L'niversitat, Prag, Bohemia (Dr. Wilhelm 
Kleinl. 

„ Universitats-Bibliothek, Prag, Bohemia. 

Vienna, K.K. Hofbibliothek, Wien, Austria Hungary. 


BELGIUM. 

Brussels, Alusees Royaux des .Arts Dccoratifs et Industriels, Palais du Cinquantenaire, 
Bru. relies, Belgium. 
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Copenh.ageil, Det Store Kongelike Bibliotkek, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

FAAXCE. 

Lille, La Bibliotheque de kUmversite de Lille, 3, Rue Jean Bart, Lille. 

Lyon, La Bibliotheque de TUniversite. Lyon. 

Nancy, L’lnstitut d'Archeologie, I’Universite. Nancy. 

Paris, La Bibliotheque de I'lnstitut de France, Pans. 

La Bibliotheque de I'Universite de Paris, Paris. 

,, La Bibliotheque des Musees Nationaux, iLus'ees dti Louvre, Pans. 

,, La Bibliotheque Nationale, Rue de Riehelieu, Paris. 

„ La Bibliotheque de FEcole Normale Superieure, 45, Rue dUlm, Paris. 

GERM AX y. 

Berlin, Kdnigliche Bibliothek, Berlin. 

„ Kdnigliche L-niversitats-Bibliothek, Berlin. 

„ Bibliothek der Koniglichen Museen, Berlin. 

Breslau, Konigliche und Universitats-Bibliothek, Breslau. 

Dresden, Kdnigliche Skulpturensammlung, Dresden. 

Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Erlanyen. 

Freiburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Freilniry i. Paden i Prof. Steiip). 

Giessen. Philologisches Seminar, Giessen. 

Gottingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottinyen. 

Greifswald, Universitats-Bibliothek, GreifsivaJd. 

Heidelberg, L-niversitats-Bibliothek, Ueidelbery. 

Jena, Universitats-Bibliothek, Jena. 

Kiel, Konighche L'niiersitats-Bibliothek, Riel. 

Zonigsberg, Kdnigl. und Lrniversit,its-Bibliothek, Koniydere. 

Marburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Mat bury. 

Munster, Konighche Paulinische Bibliothek, Munster i. IV. 

Munich, Archaologisches Seminar der Konigl. Universitat, Galleriestrasse 4, Mitnden 
„ Konigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, Munchen. 

Rostock, Universitats-Bililiothek, Rostock. Meeklenhiny. 

Strassburg, Kunstarch.iolog. Institut der Universit.it. Sfrassbury. 

„ Universit.rts- und Landes-Bibliothek, Strassbury. 

Tubingen, L niversitats-Bibliothek, Tubingen, U'urtteinberg. 

,, K. Archaolog. Institut der Universitat, lldlhelmsirasse, 9. Tubingen 
Wiiriteinberg. 

Wurzburg, K. Universitat, Kunstgeschichtliches Miiseutn, WUrMurg, Bavaria. 

GREECE. 

Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 

HOLLAND. 

Leiden, University Library, ZtVifor, Holland. 

Utrecht, University Library, Utrecht, Holland. 

ITAL y. 

Rome, The American School of Classical Studies, 5, Via Vicenva. Rome. 

Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale. Torino, Italy. 

NOR IVA y 

Christiania. L niversitats-Bibliothek Christiania. A’orrvay 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, La Bibliotheque Imperialc Pubiique. St. Petersburg, Russia. 
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SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Kongl. Biblioteket, Stockholnt, Siveden. 

Uppsala, Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Uppsala. Sii'edeH. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva, La Bibliotheque Publique, Geneve, Switzerland. 

Lausanne, L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Rue Valentin 44, Lausamu 
(Dr. H. Meylan-Faure). 

Zurich, Kantons-Bibliothek, Zurich, Switzerland. 

SYRIA. 

Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique et Archeologique de St. Etienne, Jerusalem. 


LIST OF JOURNALS, &C., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96, Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.). 

American Journal of Philology (Library of the Johns Hopkins University, 

.Maryland, US. A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Societif des Bollandistes, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Bru.xelles. 

Annales de la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux 1 Revue des Etudes Anciennes — Bulletin 
Hispanicpie — Bulletin Italien). Redaction des Annales de la Faculte des 
Lettres, D Universite, Bordeau.x, France. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (The Institute of Archaeology, 40, Bedford 
Street, Liverpool). 

Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft (B. G. Teubner, Leipsic). 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (O. R. Reisland, Carlsstrasse 20, Leipzii^, Germany). 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique (published by the French School at Athens). 

Bulletin de ITnstitut Archeol. Russc, a Constantinople (.M. le Secretaire, L'Institut 
Archcol. Riisse, Constantinople). 

Bulletin de la Societe Archeologique d'Alexandne, Ale.xandria. 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift 

Catalogue general des Anticiuites Egyptiennes du Musee du Cairo, with the .Annales 
du Service des Antiquites de I’Egypte, Cairo. 

Classical Philology, University of Chicai^o, US. A. 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Athens. 

Glotta (Prof. Ur. Kretschmer, Florianigasse, 23, Vienna). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Friedlaender IVeiy, Gottingen, Germany . 

Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. archaol. Instituts, Corneliusstrasse No. 2", Berlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes, Turleenstrasse 4, Vienna. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, u/nf Man, 50, Gie<it Russell Street. IV.C. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 
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Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, If. 

Journal International d’Archeologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musee 
National, Athens). 

Klio iBeitrage zur alten Geschichte), (Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 26, Abereronihy 
Square, Liverpool. 

Melanges de la Facultc Orientale d I’Universite S. Joseph, Beyrouth, Syria. 

Melanges d’Histoire et d’Archeologie, Ecole fran.atse, Balazeo Farnese, Rome. 

Memnon (Prof. Dr. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg, Lindenstrasse 5, Berlin Sudende. 
Germany). 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Bologna, Sezionedi Scienze Storico-Filologiche (A’. Aieadeniia 
di Bologna, Ltaly). 

Mitteilungen des kais, deutsch. ArchaoL Instituts. Athens. 

Mitteilungen des kais. deutsch Archaol. Instituts. Rome. 

Mnemosyne (c,o Mr. E. J. 'BnW), Leiden, Holland. 

Keue Jahrbucher, Herrn Dr. Rektor Ilberg, Kgl. Gymnasiinn, W'urzen. Sa.eony. 

Notizie degli Scavi, R. Accademia dci Lincei, Rome. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fur das klassische .-Vltertum (c/o Dietrich’schc Verlags 
Buchhandlung, Gottingen). 

Praktika of the .-kthenian .Archaeological Society, Athens. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial .Archaeological Commission, St. Petersburg- 
Revue Archeologique, c,o M. E. Lerou.x (Editeur,., 28. Rue Bonaparte. Pans. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, 44, Rue de /.Hie. Pans. 

Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie (Prof. Dr. ,\. Bnnkmann, Schumannstrasse 58. 
Bonn- am- Rhein, Germany). 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums (Prof. Dr. E. Drenip, A'aiser-Strasse 
33, iMunieh, Germany . 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

SESSION 1911-12. 


During the past Session the following Papers were read at General 
Meetings of the Society : — 

November 14th. Prof G. Baldwin Brown : Ancient Greek Dress. 

February 13th. Mr. Guy Dickins ; Chilon and the Growth of Spartan 
Policy. 

May 7th. Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay ; The Shrine of the God 

Min Askaenos at Pisidian Antioch. 

June 4th, Prof Percy Gardner and Prof Ernest Gardner : 

The Recently Discovered Portions of the ' Ludovisi 
Throne! 

Of these full accounts appear in the Report (printed below) submitted 
at the Annual Meeting. 

The Annu.\l Meeting 

was held at Burlington House on June 25th, Sir Arthur Evans (President) 
occupying the Chair. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan (Hon. Secretary) presented the following 
Annual Report of the Council : — 

The Council beg leave to submit the following report on the work of 
the Society for the Session 1911-12 : — 

Changes on the Council, &c. — Three of the members retiring 
under Rule 18, Dr. Rouse, Mr. F. H. Marshall and Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, 
intimated that owing to the many other claims on their time, they did not 
seek re-election. To fill their places, Messrs. E. R. Bevan, E. J. Forsdyke 
and Theodore Fyfe are nominated for election. 

The Council have received with great regret the resignation of their 
colleague. Prof R. C. Bosanquet, owing to the work entailed by his 
nomination to a seat on the Welsh Monuments Commission. Prof H. E. 
Butler is nominated for election to this vacancy. 

During the past year there have been no vacancies in the list of 
Honorary Members. Last March the Council had the pleasure of sending 
a congratulatory letter to Dr. Theodor Gomperz, the veteran Austrian 
philologist, on the occasion of his 8 1st birthday. Dr. Gomperz is engaged 
on a recension of his minor works under the title of “ Hellenika,” 
and has presented the volumes already published to the library of the 
Society. 
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Administrative Changes, &c. — Honorary Librarian : — ]\Ir. F. H. 
^Marshall, who, for the last four years, has rendered valuable service to the 
Society as Honorary Librarian, has accepted an appointment in 
Cambridge, and is therefore unable to act any longer in this capacity. The 
Council have pleasure in announcing that Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, who 
as Hon. Librarian between the years 1896 and 1908 took an active 
part in the formation of the library, has consented to resume his former 
office. 

Editorship of Journal : — Sir Frederic Kenyon has retired from the 
Acting Editorial Committee, but has accepted a seat on the Consultative 
Committee ; Prof. Gilbert Murray, at the invitation of the Council, has 
also become a member of that Committee. 

The Council have invited Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, to join the editorial 
staff, and to take over the duties of business editor of the Journal on Mr. 
G. h. Hills retirement from the post, after the publication of the current 
volume. The Council desire to place on record their appreciation of the 
energy and devotion with which Mr. Hill has performed his exacting duties 
for the past 14 years, and also their sense of the Society’s obligations to 
Sir Frederic Kenyon and Prof. E. Gardner for the valuable services rendered 
by them as members of the Editorial Committee. 

Secretary : — In November last the Council, to their very great regret, 
were obliged to announce that the Secretary, Mr. John ff. Baker-Penoyre’ 
had leave of absence until further notice. Mr. Penoyre’s health had given 
way under the strain of the two years’ heavy work entailed by the Society’s 
move to its new home, the re-organisation of the School at Rome, the 
foundation of the Roman Society, and the enquiry into the position of 
Gieek in education. They have now great pleasure in informing the 
members that Mr. Penoyre, who is travelling abroad, has made good 
progress towards recovery, and proposes to resume work in September. 
The post of Secretary has been generously undertaken in Mr. Penoyre’s 
absence by Miss Hutton, a Member of the Council, and the Council desire 
to place on record their deep sense of obligation to her for her valuable 
services. 

The Position of Greek in Education.— The most important outside 
piece of work accomplished under the auspices of the Society durino- the 
past year has been the Report of the Committee appointed last year to 
consider this question. This report, which was published in the Educational 
Supplement oi the Times for January, 1912, is based on a vast amount of 
hitherto untabulated collected by the Committee, and formed the text 
of a very full and interesting discussion, inaugurated by Prof E. Gardner 
at the meeting of the Classical Association in January last. As it has 
since been circulated to the members of the Society, it is unnecessary to 
refer in detail to the Recommendations of the Committee, which may be 
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summed up in the words, “If difficulties of curriculum or other causes 
exclude the possibility of Greek being taught in some secondary schools, 
it should at least be arranged that there should be some school or schools 
in each educational district at which Greek could be learnt by those who 
wish to learn it.” 

The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. — The arrange- 
ment with the Roman Society referred to in last year's Report has now 
been in operation for another year. This arrangement had purposely been 
made as elastic as possible, and various modifications in detail have been 
introduced where experience showed them to be necessary. The Roman 
Society have now undertaken to make a contribution of not less than £2^ 
a year towards the upkeep of the Joint Library, and in addition have this 
year purchased and deposited in it, a copy, complete to date, of the 
Corpus Inscriptiomim Latinarnm. The control of the Roman Society’s 
contribution is in the hands of the Joint Library Committee, consisting of 
four members belonging to each Society. On the recommendation of this 
Committee the two Councils have agreed that members belonging to 
both Societies shall have the privilege of borrowing six volumes at a time 
instead of only three. 

The Schools at Athens and Rome — The past Session has been a 
memorable one in the history of both Schools. In November last the 
School at Athens celebrated the 25th anniversary of its foundation. A 
largely attended Festival Dinner was held at the Whitehall Rooms, and 
the occasion was further marked by the publication of a short History of 
the School, of a Bibliography of work done by its Students and of an Index 
to the first sixteen volumes of the Annual. Two other important works 
by its Students have also appeared during the last few months ; namely 
Vol. I. of the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum by Mr. Guy Dickins and 
Prehistoric Thessaly by Messrs. Wace and Thompson. The preparation of 
the Catalogue was undertaken by the School at the request of the Greek 
Archaeological Authorities, with whom they have also co-operated in the 
issue of a short guide in English to the Museum. Owing to the “ state of 
war” on the Asiatic coast of the Mediterranean, the excavations at Datcha, 
for which the School had obtained a firman, have been perforce postponed, 
but Messrs. Wace and Thompson have conducted an interesting excavation 
at Halmyro in Thessaly and intend, if the political conditions permit, to 
carry out excavations near Salonika, for which a firman has been issued 
to them. 

The Society is closely interested in the fortunes of the British School at 
Rome, to which it has given substantial pecuniary support, and a local 
habitation in London, since its foundation in 1901. The Council have there- 
fore learnt with satisfaction that H. M. the King in Council has been pleased to 
grant a Charter of Incorporation to a new and comprehensive institution at 
Rome, to be called the British School at Rome. The existing School with its 
library and funds will form an important part of the new body, in which 
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it will take its place as a “ Faculty of Archaeology, History, and Letters.’ 
It is intended that the Faculty shall be fully autonomous in respect of its 
studies and researches, and in the management of its own funds, which 
will depend, as before, on voluntary contributions. It will also, of course, 
be represented on the Council and the Executive Council of the new 
institution. The other Faculties are designed for the guidance of students 
engaged in the practical study of Art and Architecture. The scheme has 
been initiated by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1S51, at 
the instance of their Chairman, Lord Esher, seconded by the British 
Ambassador at Rome, Sir Rennell Rodd. 

The Council of the Hellenic Society can only express their cordial 
good wishes for the success of the institution, and for the continued 
prosperity of J;he old British School at Rome, in its new shape. 

General Meetings. — Four General Meetings have been held during the 
past Session, at the first of which, on November 14th, 1911, Prof. Baldwin 
Brown read a paper, illustrated by photographs from a draped model, on 
Ancient Greek Dress. He said that the dress of the ancient Greeks might 
be termed the most Hellenic product of Hellenism, for there was nothing that 
exhibited so perfectly the capacity of the Greeks for effecting beautiful results 
by direct and simple means. Alike for the overdress, in its smaller forms as 
chlamys or veil, and in more ample form as himation, as for the underdress, in 
its two forms. Doric and Ionic, all that was required were pieces of woollen or 
linen stuff, white or coloured, plain or adorned with inwoven or painted 
ornaments, fabricated in the household loom in the shape of a rectangle 
or a cylinder. The fastenings took the form of pins and clasps, or stitches, 
and of girdles and bands, and by means of these the robe could be left 
loosely streaming or girded close, while its length could be adjusted in a 
moment to the taste or occupation of the wearer, and the arms could be 
left entirely free or draped by an ample sleeve to the waist. 

In regard to the question whether the dress represented in the 
monuments was that actually worn in daily life, it had to be noted that 
the forms and details which had been regarded as artistic conventions 
were, in this modern age of experiment, .seen to be merely reproductions 
in an aspect of beauty of what Nature offered. In the pediment figures 
from the Parthenon the drapery was treated, not only with a view to 
beauty in composition, but with an almost modern delight in the little 
varieties and accidents that were never thought of till Nature actually 
presented them before our eyes. He would argue, he said, in favour of 
the simplest possible explanation of the appearance of Greek drapery 
as seen in the monuments. 

He did not regard the Ionic chiton as different in principle from the 
Doric, or accept the description given of it in a recent English book, as a 
sewn garment very like a sleeved nightgown made of linen. To suppose 
it was ever made of two rectangular pieces sewn together so as to form 
what had been elegantly described as a sack with a hole in the bottom for 
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the head to go through, and two holes at the side for the arms, was a 
complete misunderstanding. The holes in the sides were quite imaginary, 
as the arms always came out at the top, and the difficulty about the hole 
for the head was that if the aperture were of the right size to allow the 
dress to lie nicely on the shoulders, it would be inconveniently small for 
the passage of the head of a woman who wore her natural hair. In 
certain forms of Greek art, such as Ionic sculpture and vase-painting, the 
artist would sometimes play in a decorative spirit with the forms before 
him, and it was better to assume that he was not always precisely 
accurate, than that Greek ladies cut their dresses about and sewed odd 
pieces on to them, for no apparent reason other than to justify some 
drawing of Hieron and Brygos. 

On February 13th, Mr. Guy Dickins lectured on “ Chilon and the 
Growth of Spartan Policy.” Mr. Dickins’ interesting paper is printed in 
the Journal, vol. xxxii., pp. 1-42. 

At the Third General Meeting held on Tuesday, May 7th, Prof. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.D., read a paper on “ The Shrine of the God Men 
Askaenos at Pisidian Antioch.” He said that the most interesting feature 
of primitive Asia Minor was the influence of the great religious 
sanctuaries, at which the priest represented the god, wearing his dress, 
sometimes bearing his name, always exercising his power as lord and 
guide of a dependent population which was bound to the soil not by 
law but by custom, and which was in a sense enslaved to the god. 
What was the origin of that theocratic system, on what influence over 
human nature it rested for its power, what was the character of the social 
system and economic relations between the god and its tenantry which it 
established, we desire to know, and are gradually learning. Except 
beside the Aegean coast, where the great sanctuaries were affected by a 
veneer of Hellenic manners, there is no case where we can point to the 
exact site of any of the greatest sanctuaries except at Antioch, the 
Phrygian city towards Pisidia, where (as described in the Athenceum of 
August, 1911) the hieron of Men Askaenos was discovered recently. As 
Strabo says, it lies tt/jo? ’Ai/rio^eia, towards or over against Antioch, on a 
mountain peak. The appearance of the site was described, the great altar, 
the temenos, the dedicatory inscriptions, the sacred spring, the theatre J), 
and the church built out of the stones of the altar and of the temenos 
wall. The difficulty of the questions connected with the nature of the 
God Men was described, and the possibility of his being a foreign deity 
intruded into a native Anatolian religion was indicated ; the two forms in 
which he is represented, a standing figure (especially at Antioch) and a 
horseman, point to two totally different conceptions. 

The lecturer discussed the meaning and etymology of the word 
Askaenos, and drew attention to the words Sdo9 and TeKfj.opev(o used in the 
inscriptions of the Associations connected wdth the shrine of the God : 
TeKfiopevw was a verb coined from the Homeric T€Kp,Q)p and Sdo? was also 
an Homeric word. 



The lecture concluded with a sketch of the final struggle between 
the allied paganism and Imperial power on the one hand and the 
Christians on the other, which resulted in the destruction of the pagan 
sanctuary. In this connexion Sir William Ramsay pointed out the 
significance of the word UpcoravuKXiTo^;, the title of the official who 
presided over the ceremonial feasts of the Tekmoreian Associations, and 
the possible light thrown by the word StTiupo? on the nature of these 
feasts. eTSKfiopevaav crJetTM Snrv[p<p eiri. . . . 

A discussion followed in which Prof. Percy Gardner, Sir Henry 
Howorth, Mrs. Esdaile, and Dr. Farnell took part. 

At an Extraordinary Meeting held on June 4th, Prof. Percy Gardner 
and Prof. Ernest Gardner communicated papers on “The recently discovered 
Portions • of the ‘ Ludovisi Throne.’ ” Prof. Percy Gardner in his intro- 
ductory remarks spoke of the interest aroused by the Boston Reliefs, which 
had been the subject of many papers, notably of one by Prof. Studniezka 
in the Jahrbuch for 1911. The Ludovisi Reliefs were regarded as the sides 
and back of a throne, and had been described by Prof. Petersen, who 
interpreted the centre relief as representing the Birth of Aphrodite, and 
the figures on the side panels as typifying sacred and profane love. The 
Boston Reliefs showed a general correspondence with the other set, though 
there were some differences in scale and style. Two problems confronted 
the student : the problem of reconstruction, and the problem of interpreta- 
tion. Did the reliefs belong to two thrones, or to a sarcophagus, or to an 
altar? Did they represent Eros awarding destinies of child-birth to two 
women, or the dispute of Aphrodite and Persephone for the possession of 
Adonis? The latter was Studniezka’s interpretation, and though the myth 
as given by Apollodorus (HI, 1S5) refers to the childhood of Adonis, while 
the reliefs apparently refer to his maturity, this interpretation, while pre- 
senting some difficulties, was the most satisfactory^ that has yet been pro- 
pounded. The side figures represented a nurse and a boy with a lyre. 

The speaker then drew comparisons between the style of the two sets 
of reliefs as shown in the treatment of the heads, etc., of the figures, and 
that of other works of Greek art, from which he concluded that they were 
apparently the work of the Attic School of about 470 B.c. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner considered that the impression produced by the 
new portions of the Ludovisi Throne was far from satisfactory. The 
portion previously known was one of the most beautiful, simple and 
harmonious products of transitional art ; the new portions not only differed 
from It considerably in style but showed inconsistencies in themselves and 
were to a great extent made up of figures derived from various sources 
and not harmonising well with one another. They could not, therefore 
come from the same artist, or even from the same school. On the other 
hand the correspondence in shape and external details seemed to preclude 
the idea that they were an independent work. Three possible explanations 
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seemed open : that the new portions were made to correspond with the old 
(i) by a different but contemporary school ; (2) b}^ an imitator in ancient, 
probably Graeco-Roman times ; or (3) by a modern forger. There were 
difficulties in the way of all three theories, but perhaps the second was the 
most probable. 

An interesting discussion followed in which Mr. Guy Dickins, Prof. 
W. C. F. Anderson, Sir Fredk. Pollock and Mr. A. H. Smith took part.’^ 

Library, Photographic and Lantern Slide Collections. — The year’s 
results in these important sections of the Society’s work may be seen at a 
glance from the appended tables ; — 


A. Library. B. Slides and Photographs. 



Accessions. 

Visitors 
to the 
Library. 

Books 

taken 

out. 

Slides 
added to 
Collection. 

Slides i 

Slides 
sold to 
Members. 

Photos 
sold to 
Members. 


Books. Vols. 

hired. 

Session 

1903-4 

I4I 

IS 7 

338 

3II 

(Original 
Catalogue of 
1,500 slides 
published.) 

1,224' 

512 

465 

1904-5 

97 

122 

375 

401 

154 

3,053 

787 

366 

1905-6 

124 

162 

372 

415 

187 

2,941 

1,247 

670 

1906-7 

165 

198 

277 

396 

148 

i 

1,357! 

871 

294 

1907-8 

148 

180 

300 

760 

125 

1,442 ; 

548 

129 

1908-9 

192 

244 

617 

675 

400 

2,619 

968 

359 

1909-10 

98 

109 

448 

519 

281 

3,448 

826 

702 

1910-1 1 

372 

399 

834 

716 

171 

2 , 5 ioi 

662 

233 

191 1-12 

204* 230 

771 

852 

260^^ 

2,824 

697 

624 


* These figures do not include books and slides belonging to the Roman Society. 


The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the following 
bodies ; — H.M. Government of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, 

Piof. E. A. Gardner will discuss the problem of the Boston Reliefs in the /.H.S. for 1913. 
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the Director of the Service des Antiquites de 1 Egypte, the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute, the IMunicipal Council of Naples, the 
Society of Dilettanti, and the University Presses of the following Univer- 
sities : — California, Cambridge, Cornell, Oxford, and Pennsylvania. 

The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works Messrs. Beck, Champion, Clark, Danesi, Duckworth, Fontemoing, 
Frowde, Geuthner, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., K. Kurtius, 
Longmans, Green & Co., jMacmillan & Co., Max Nicmejer, Mayer 
& Muller, Reimer, Routledge, Teubner, Tbpelmann, Weidmann, West, 
Newman & Co. and Williams, Norgate & Co. 

The following authors have presented copies of their works : — Dr. 
Arvanitopoulos, Mr. H. I. Bell, Prof. J. B. Bury, Messrs. E. Drerup, J. H. 
Freese, Dr. Th. Gomperz, Messrs. W. R. Halliday, G. Hempl, J. H. 
Hopkinson, A. B. Keith, Prof. E. Lbwy, Messrs. J. McCann, \ . Macchioro, 
F. H. Marshall, A. J. Murray, G. Oikonomos, L. N. de Oliver, J. C. 
Peristianes, G. Porzio, N. Putorti, D. M. Robinson, A. Sartiaux, L. Scarth, 
R. B. Seager, Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, Mr. J. Thomopoulos, and Dr. 
Th. Wiegand. 

Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Miss 
Carey, Messrs. F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Miss Martin, Messrs. J. Penoyre, 
J. Petrocochino, Sir John Sandys, Miss Virtue-Tebbs, Messrs. H. B. Walters, 
and A. H. S. Yeames. 

Among the more important acquisitions are the following ; — The 
Antiquities of Ionia, presented by the Society of Dilettanti ; The 
Catalogue and Subject Index of the London Library, presented by Miss 
Virtue-Tebbs; Griechische Vasenmalerei, Series I. and II., Furtwangler- 
Reichhold ; Inscriptiones Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Gi'aecae et 
Latinae,\o\s. I. and IV., Latyschev ; Exeinpla Codicum Grae coruin, Xo\. I., 
Codices Mosquenses, Cereteli and Sobolevski ; Gournid, Bot d-Hawes ; 
Prehistoric Thessaly, Wace and Thompson. 


Catalogue of Lantern Slides, &c — The Council attach great 
-importance to the educational value of the Society’s collection of slides 
and photographs, and in order to make it more generally accessible to 
members have sanctioned the issue of a new Catalogue of Lantern Slides, 
in which the Supplementary Lists, published annually, will be incorporated 
with the main Catalogue published in 1904. Some additional sets of 
classified slides will also be included. 

A special appeal is therefore made for gifts of such photographs, 
negatives, &c., as are of general interest. It is hoped that the new catalogue 
may be ready for issue in the autumn, and it will greatly facilitate the 
work of incorporating acce.ssions, if particulars of gifts to the collection are 
forwarded to the Secretary before the beginning of the summer vacation. 
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The Council take the opportunity of announcing that a member of the 
Society, who is a skilled amateur photographer, has offered to give an 
evening lecture, “ On the manufacture of lantern-slides,” next autumn, 
if a sufficient number of members express their interest in the project. 

The following members have given generous donations of photographs, 
negatives and slides during the past year ; — Prof. W. C. F. Anderson, 
Messrs. Calder, Caton, Dawkins, Prof. Dixon, Messrs. W. R. Halliday, 
F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Dr. Leaf, Misses Lindsay and Lorimer, 
Messrs. W.E. F. Macmillan, Milier-Hallet, Miss Moggridge, Lieut.-Colonel 
Owen, Mr. H. Raven, Rev. E. G. Seale, Messrs. Seltman, A. J. B. Wace, 
and A. H. S. Yeames. 

Finance. — The statement of accounts for the past year shows that the 
Expenditure has exceeded the Income by a sum of .£^31. The principal 
cause of the deficit appears under the receipts from Members’ Subscriptions 
and Entrance Fees, where a considerable falling off is shown as compared 
with last year. The Expenditure shows little variation e.xcept that an 
increase is noted under the amounts for Rent, and for Lighting, Heating, 
Cleaning, &c., of the Library. This increase is, however, practically offset 
by the payments received from the Roman Society in respect of the arrange- 
ments between the two Societies for the joint occupation and use of the 
Library premises. 

The cost of the Journal has worked out at almost the same figure as 
last year, but a gratifying feature may be noted in the sales, which show 
an increase of over £2^, largely in the demand for back volumes. 

In the Lantern Slides and Photographs Account the sales also show 
an increase, and, as the expenditure in this department has been less than 
last year, this account shows a balance on the right side. 

The Cash balance at the closing of the accounts stands at .£^701, as 
against ^^740 last year. The Debts payable amount to £lP 7 , as against 
£26(3 ; and the Debts receivable at ;C204, as against £\^2. The amount 
outstanding for arrears of Members’ Subscriptions is ;^I22, but this amount 
has not been included in making up the statement of accounts. 

The names on the membership roll total 40 Honorary Members 
and 915 ordinary Members. The total of the ordinary Members on the 
Register last year was 949. The List of Subscribing Libraries shows an 
increase of 3, the number now amounting to 203. 

Apart from the falling off in the membership the financial statement 
may be regarded as satisfactory. It is inevitable that from time to time 
the loss from death and other causes should be heavy, and in the past year 
there have been fewer new members elected than usual. The Council 
are confident that the drop in the membership is but a temporary one, 
and they hope that the difference will be more than made up during the 
coming year. In this connexion they would again call the special 
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attention of members to the valuable assistance they may render by 
bringing the Society and its work to the notice of any of their friends 
who may be interested, and by the introduction of new members. 

In moving the adoption of the Report the President prefaced his 
inaugural address ’ with the following words ; — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I can only briefly refer to the losses which this Society and 
Hellenic studies amongst us have suffered during the last year. The 
severest indeed have fallen on us within a few days of this Meeting. 

I refer to the deaths of Mr. E. S. Roberts, Master of Gonville and Caius 
College at Cambridge, and of Dr. A. \V. Verrall, Fellow of Trinity College 
at the same University, and the first holder of the new Chair of English 
Literature. To these must now be added from beyond the Atlantic the 
name of the Emeritus Professor W. W. Goodwin, an Honorary Member of 
this Society and an old friend of many here. He held the Chair of Greek 
at Harvard for many years, was the first Director of the American School 
at Athens, and his works on Greek Grammar, and especially his Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb have a solid reputation. His personality 
was greater than can be measured by individual achievements, and his 
influence has been widely felt. 

Both Roberts and Verrall joined this Society on its foundation, and 
both contributed to the Hellenic Journal. Roberts served on the Council 
from 1 88 1 to 1886, and his well known Introduction to Greek Epigraphy is 
in every student’s hands and has done much to promote the study of 
Greek inscriptions in this country. The distinction of Verrall’s work as a 
commentator of Euripides and Aeschylus is universally recognised. In 
these days of wholesale recov'ery of papyrus manuscripts, textual criticism 
has been put to a severe test which is sometimes discouraging to the 
ingenuity of scholars. But the great qualities of literary insight and 
sympathetic interpretation which he possessed will long link Verrall’s 
name with the masters of Greek Tragedy. 

Among the events that have most affected us during the past year 
have been the conclusion of what may be called a close alliance with 
the Roman Society and our cordial co-operation with the Classical 
Association in drawing up a Memorandum on the position of Greek 
in our curriculum. To attempt on this occasion a comprehensiv’e review 
of the progress of Hellenic researches during the last year is far 
beyond either the time available or the scope of any single student. 
Happily the useful annual now published by the Classical Association 
makes it the less necessary for me to attempt anything of the kind. 

Had such a survey been necessary I confess that I should have 
been tempted to blow the numismatic trumpet, hluch of the most novel 
material recently acquired in the domain of Greek archaeology has 

This address, which was illustrated by lantern-slides, is printed in full in the Journal 
(vol. xxxii. pp. 277-297). 
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been due to the evidence of Coins. Our knowledge of the important 
Melian find, throwing an entirely new light on that department of 
Aegean Art, has been largely supplemented. A wholly new series 
of local coins have come to light in Skyros and a comprehensive 
hoard of coins from Taranto takes us the whole round of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. But I will here content myself with a reference to 

a single bronze coin which illustrates in the most felicitous manner 

the way in which students of Greek sculpture may profit by numismatic 
guidance. Our member, Mr. Guy Dickins, a little time since published 
in the British School Annual a restoration of the statuary group by 
Damophon from the temple of Lykosura, the result of careful study 
of the fragmentary remains taken in connection with Pausanias' 
description. Mr. Guy Dickins must certainly be congratulated on the 
ex post facto proof of the general correctness of his restoration which 
has now come to light in the shape of a bronze imperial coin that 
had lain for some 20 years forgotten, together with other coins found 
at the time of the excavation, in the cellars of the Museum at Athens. 
A short time since, the Ephor, M. Stais, by a happy chance 

came upon a small box containing these coins which had remained 
unopened since that time, and on looking over them found a coin 
of Megalopolis the reverse of which, though somewhat corroded, affords 
a contemporary sketch of the whole group, and shows the general 

correctness of Mr. Dickins’ restoration. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by Sir Edwin Pears, and, 
having been put to the Meeting, was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Mr. C. F. Clay and Mr. W. C. F. 
Macmillan, proposed bj^ Sir John Sandys and seconded by Mr. F. E. 
Thompson, was carried unanimously. 

As the result of the ballot the printed li.st of nominations for the 
election or re-election of officers submitted by the Council was unanimously 
confirmed. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
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TENTH LIST OF 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 

LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 

SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 

1911_1912. 

With this Hst are incorporated books hehaginy to the Society Jor the 
ProMotion of Roman Studies. These are distinijuished by k.s. 

NOTE.— The Original Catalogue published in 1903, with all the sup- 
plements appended, can be purchased by members and subscribing 
libraries at 3/- (by post 3/4). Applications should be made to the 
Librarian, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


B.S. Abbott (F. F.) Society and Politico in Ancient Home. Svo. I'Jll'. 
Abbott (F. F.) The Cuauiioii People of Ancient Koine. 8\o. 1912. 
Aeschylus. The Seven Against Tliel)es of Aeschylii.s rendeieil into 
English Vei'.se hy E. Bevan. Svo. 1912. 

Alexandria. Publications of the Service des Antiquites de 
I’Eg/ypte. I.sciizioni Grechc e Latine nol Mnseo 
d’Alexandria (Nos. 1-568). By E. Breccia. 

4to. Cairo. 1911. 

Allen (T. W .) Editor. See Homer. 

R s. Altmann (W.) Die italischen Rundbauten. Svo. Berlin. 1906. 

B s- Altmann (W.) Architectur und Ornanientik der Antikim Sarko- 
phage. Svo. Berlin. 1902. 

Anant (D.) Plato and the true enlightener of the soul. 

Svo. 1912. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. Index to Vols. 

I. -XVI. By A. M. Woodwartl. Svo. 1912. 

R-s- Annuario 1908. Memories y Documents dels Treballs, fets per 
ITnstitut d’Estudis Catalans durant I'Any MCMVIII. 

4to. Barcelona. 1908. 

Antiquities of Ionia. Published by Dilettanti Society. 4 Vols. 

Fol. ' 1828-1881. 

B.S. Archseologia Aeliana. From Third Series, Vol. V. (1909). 

Svo. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. la Progress. 
R.s. =the property of the Roman Society. 
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R s. Archivio della R. Societa Romana. Vols. 1-24. 

8vo. Rome. 1877-1901. 

R s. Archivio Storico Italiano. Vols. I-XYI (1842-1851): Inde.'s., 
1853 : Appendice vols. I-IX (1842-1854). 

8vo. Florence. 

B s. Archivio Storico per le Provincie Napoletane. Vols. I-XXIII. 

Index vols. I-XX. 8vo. Naples. 1876-1898. 

Aristoteles. ncpl t^s German translation by A. Busse. 

12mo. Leipsic. 1911. 

B S. Arnold (E. V.) Roman 8toicism, being lectures on the History of 
the Stoic Philo.sophv' with special reference to its develop- 
ment within the Roman Enipire. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1911. 

Assmann (E.) Die Babylonisehe Herkunft von as, ae.s, raudus, imcia, 
libra. See Xomisma. 

Athens. Acropolis Museum. Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. 
Vol. I. Archaic Sculpture. By G. Dickins. 

8 VO. Cambridge. 1912. 

Archaeological Society’s Museum. Catalogue des Figurines 
de Terre Cuite du Musee de la Societe Archeologique 
d’Athenes. By J. Martha. 8vo. Paris. 1880. 
National Museum. Catalogue des Vases peints du Musee 
National d’Athenes. Supplement by G. Nicole. Te.xt 
and Plates. 8vo. and Fol. Paris. 1911. 

National Museum. La collection Mycenienne : Guide 
illustre du Musee National d’Athenes. By V. Stais. 

12mo. Athens. 1909. 

Auxentiades (D.) Translator etc. See Kipper (P.). 

Ayrton (E. R.) Pre-dynastic Cemetery at El Mahasna. See Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 

R.s. Barnabita (L, de F.) Origine dei Numeri Etruschi. 

4to. Rome. 1897. 

Bell (H. I.) Translations of Greek Aphrodito Papvri in the 
British Museum. [Der Islam, II. 2, 4.] 

8vo. Strassburg. 1911. 

Translations of Greek Aphrodito Papvri in the British 
Museum. [Der Islam, III. 1. 2.] 

8vo. Hamburg. 1912. 

Belzner (E.) Homerische Probleme. I. Die Kulturellen Verhalt- 
nisse der Odyssee als Kriti.sche Instanz. Mit einem 
Nachwort (Aristarchea) von A. Roemer. 

8 VO. I.eipsic. 1911. 

Benedite (G.) Objets de Toilette. See Cairo, Catalogue du Musee 
du Caire, 

Berlin. Papyri Graecae Berolinen.ses. Ed. M’. Schubart. 

4to. Bonn and Oxford. 1911. 

RS. Bernoulli (J.) Romische Ikonographie, Vols. I., II. 1, 2, 3 

8vo. Stuttgart. 1882-1894. 
K.s. = tlie property of the Roman Society. 
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Bevan (E.) Translator. See Aeschylus. 

Biecapi (R. L, di) Catalogo della Collezione di Monete appartenente 
al Signor R. Lippi di Biccari. 8vo. Rome. 1895. 

Blackman (A. M.) The Temple of Dendur. See Cairo, Supple- 
mentary Publications of the Service des Antiquites de 
l Egypte. Les Temples imraerge.s de la Niibie. 

Blinkenberg' (Chr.) The Thunder-weapon in Religion and Folklore. 

8vo. Cambridge. 1911. 

Boetticher (C.) Der Baumcultus der Hellenen. 

8 VO. Berlin. 1856. 

K s- Boni (G.) II Metodo negli Seavi Archeologici [Nuova Antologia, 
1901.] 


Quadrantal [N uova 

Antologia, 

1902]. 

Dalle Origini „ 

») 

1903]. 

Bimbi Romulei „ 

)» 

1901]. 

Oltre Alpe „ 


1905]. 

Hibernica ,, 


1905]. 

Leggende 

» 

1906]. 

Aedes Vestae ,, 

n 

1909]. 

Terra Mater „ 


1910]. 

Porta Capena ,, 

n 

1910]. 

Mure Urbane „ 


1911]. 


BOPChardt (L.) Statuen und Statuetten von Konigen und Privat- 
leuten. See Cairo, Catalogue du Musee du Caire. 

BOPmann (E.) Editor. See Corpus Inscriptionuni Latinarum. 

B.S. Bottapi (M.G.) and TicOZZi (S.) Raccolta di Lettere sulla Pittura, 
Scultura ed Architettura. Vols. 1-8. 

12ino. Milan. 1822. 

Boyd-Hawes (H.) Gournia, Vasiliki and other Prehistoric Sites on 
the Isthmus of Hierapetra, Crete. 

Fol. Philadelphia. 1908. 

Bpeccia (E.) Iscrizioni Greche e Latine nel Museo d'Ale.xandria. 

(iMos. 1-568). See Alexandria, Publications of the Service 
des Antiquites de I’Egypte. 

Bpitish Museum. Department of Coins and Medals. Catalogue of 
the Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Lombards in 
the British Mu.seum. Bj' IV. Wroth. 8vo. 1911. 

BPOOks (E. J.) Translator. See Gilbert (G.) Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. 

B-s. BPUnS (C. G.) Fontes Juris Romani Antiqui. Pts. I., II. 7th ed. 

by O. Gradenwitz. 8vo. Tubingen. 1909. 

K.s. BPUtOn (F. A.) The Roman Forts at Castle.shaw. [Second Interim 
Report, with Notes on the Pottery by J. Curie.] 

Svo. Manchester. 1911. 

BuPgh (W. G. de) The Legacy of Greece and Rome. 

Svo. 1912. 

B.s. BUPy (J. B.) History of the Eastern Roman Empire. 

Svo. London. 1912. 

R. s. = the property of the Romau Society. 
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^'OjI. IX. Paris. 1911. 

K.s. = thi; property of the Roman Society. 
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Phillips (L. March) The Works of Man. 8vo. 1911. 

Pickard-Cambridg’e (A. W. ) Trnaslator. See Demosthenes. 

R s. Plainer (S. B.) The topography and monunients of Ancient Dome. 

2nd Edition. 8vo. Boston, U.S.A. 1911. 

Pley (J.) De lanae in antiquoruni ritibus usii. [Religio.nsgeschicht- 
liche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten. XI. (2).] 

8 VO. Giessen. 1911. 

PomtOW (H.) Beitrage zur Topographie von Delphi. 

4to. Berlin. 1889. 

Porzio (G. ) Atene, Corinto, Pericle, e le Cause della Guerra Pelopon- 
nesiaca. 8vo. Bologna. 1911. 

Porzio (G. ) I Cipselidi. La storia interna della Tirannide Corinzia 
nuovamente esaminata. 8v'o. Bologna. 1912. 

Porzio (G. ) Corinto. 8vo. Lecce. 1908. 

Praegfer (T.) Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1891. 

Prinz (H.) Funde aus Naukratis. Beitrage zur Archaologie und 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte des VII. u. VI. Jahrhunderts v. 
Chr. Geb. 8vo. Leipsic. 1908. 

R.S. Proceeding’s of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. From 
XLV. (1911). 8vo. Edinburgh. In Progress. 

Prott (J. de) and Ziehen (L). Leges Graecorum Sacrae e titulis 
collectae. From Part I (1896). 

8vo. Leipsic. In progress. 

Psichari (J. N.) and Pernot (H.) Es.says on the Language 
Question in Greece. English Version by Chiensis. 

8vo. Calcutta. 1902. 

R'S' QuednOW (C- F.) Beschreibung der Alterthumer in Trier. 

8vo. Treves. 1820. 

Quibell (J. E .) E.vcavations at Saqquara. See Cairo, supple- 
mentary publications. 

Reising’er (E.) Kretische Vasenmalerei von Kamares bis zum 
Palast-Stil, 8 VO. Berlin. 1912. 

Reitzenstein (R.) Das Marchen von Amor und Psyche bei Apuleius. 

8vo. Leipsic. 1912. 

R s- Repertoire d art et d’archeolog’ie. From Vol. l. (1910). 

4to. Paris. In Progress. 

Riccio (C. M.) Saggio di Codice Diplomatico. 2 vols. and Suppl. 

8vo. Xaples. 1878-1882. 

R'S' Riccy (G. A.) Osservazioni Archeologiche sopra un antico Mausoleo 
Consolare incavato nel Monte Albano. 

4to. Rome. 1828. 

Riley (A.) Athos, the Mountain of the Monks. 

8vo. London. 1887. 

Robert (C.) Die Masken der Xeueren Attischen Komoedie. [25th 
Hallisches tVinckehnannsprogramm. j 

4to. Halle. 1911. 
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Boeder (G.) Les Temples immerges cle la Xubie. Debod bis 
Bab Kalabsche. Vols. I., II. See Cairo : Supplementary 
Publications of Service des Antiquites. 

Roemer (A.) Aristarchea, ein Nachwort zu E. Belzner’s Die kul- 
turellen Yerhaltnisse der Odyssee. See Belzner (E.) 

Rohden (P, de). Prosopographia Imperii Romani. Saee I. II. III. 
Part 3. See Dessau (H.) 

s. Romano-British Sculpture. Illustrated catalogue of easts of repre- 
sentative examples of Romano-British Sculpture. 

8vo. 1911. 

Ronzevalle (L.) Les Empnmts Turcs dans le Grec vulgaire de 
Roumelie et specialement d'Andrinople. (Journ. 
Asiat. 1911.) 8vo. Paris. 1912. 

Les Emprunts Turcs c]ans le Grec vulgaire de Roumelie et 
specialement d’Andrinople. (Melanges de Beyrouth 
y-.) 8 VO. Beyrouth. 1912. 

s. Rossi. Catalogo della Collezione di monete italiane del Cav. Rossi. 

8vo. Rome. 1895. 

Rubensohn (0.) Hellenistisches Silbergerat in Antiken Abgussen. 
(Aus clem Pelizaeus Museum in Hildesheim.) 

4to. Berlin. 1911. 

Rustafjaell (R. de) The Light of Egypt from recently discovered 
Predynastic and Early Christian Record.s. 4to. 1909. 

Sacken (Ed. Freih. von) Die Sammlungen des K. K. Munz- und 
Antiken-Cabinetes. See Vienna Mu.seum. 

Sandys (J. E.) Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (2iid edition 
revised and enlarged). Svo. London. 1912. 

Schmitt (J.) Editor. See Corpus In.scriptionum Latinarum. 

Schoff (W. H.) The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea : travel and 
trade in the Indian Ocean, by a mei'chant of the 1st Cent. 

Philadelphia. 1912. 

s. Schreiber (Th.) Die antiken Bildwerke der Villa Ludovisi in Rom. 

Svo. Leipsig. 1880. 

Schubart (W.) Editor. See Berlin. Papyri Graecae Berolinenses. 

Seager (R. B.) Explorations in the island of Mochlos. [American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens.] 




8vo. Boston and New York. 

1912. 

Seager ( 

R. B.) 

Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Crete. 




Svo. Philadelphia. 

1910. 

•s. Seltman 

(0.) 

Deux Trophees Roniains. (Riv. Ital. di 

Xumis 


matiea, 1.) .Svo. Milan 

1912. 

Seta (A. 

della). 

Religione e Arte Figurata. 




4to. R(.)nie. 

1911. 


s. Shappc (M.) Parish Churches on the Site of Romaiu.>-British 
Chapels, and the Lines of the Roman Sur\ey. 

4to. Brentford. 1909. 
Sicveking (J.) Editor. See Furtwangler. 
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K s. Smithsonian Institution, Annual Reports of, for 1902 and 
1904. (Aboriginal American Basketry.) 

8vo. Washington. 1904. 

Smyrnakes (G.) To "Aytov 'Opos. 8vo. Athens. 1903. 

Sobolevski (S.) Exempla Codicum Graecorum. See Cereteli (G.) 

R.s. Spiers (R. P.) Architecture of “Coriolanus” at the Lyceum 
Theatre, 1901. [Arch. Review.] 4to. London. 1901. 

Staehlin (R.) Das motiv der Mantik im Antiken Drama. Religions- 
gesch. Versuche u. Vorarheiten. XII. (1). 

Svo. Giessen. 1912. 

Stais (V.) La Collection Mycenienne. See Athens, Xational 
Museum. 

Stark (K. B .) Tortrage und Aufsatze aus dem Gebiete der Archao- 
logie und Kunstgeschichte, edited b\’ G. Kinkel. 

8vo. . Leipzig. 1880. 

Stein (M. A.) Ruins of Desert Cathay. 2 voh. 8vo. 1912. 

R.s. Strachan-Davidson (J. H.) Problems of the Roman Criminal 
Law. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford. 1912. 

R.s. Stuart-Jones (H.) The Roman Empire, b.c. 29 — a.d. 476. [The 
Story of the Nations.] 8vo. London. 1909. 

R.s. Tag’g’iasCO (C.) Le Monete e Medaglie di S. Ordine Gerosolimitano 
nella eta Moderna (1.530-1798). 8vo Camerino. 1883. 
R.s. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphieae. Ed. G. N. Olcott. 

From Vol. I. 1904. 8vo. Rome. In 2 n’ogre^s. 

Thomopoulos (J.) IleAacryiKU ; rjjoi Trepl yXtaaa-rj's rSiv ncA.acrywv. 

8vo. Athens. 1912. 

Thompson (M. S.) Prehistoric Thessaly. See Wace (A. J. B.). 

Ticozzi (S.) Raccolta di Lettere sulla Pittura, ic. See Bottari 
(M. G.). 

Tozer (H. F.) Lectures on the Classical Geography of Greece. 

8vo. 1873. 

Upcott (L. E.) An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. Second 
edition. Svo. Oxford. 1899. 

R.s. Veechiazzani (M.) Historia di Forlimpopoli. 4to Rome. 1647. 

Vienna Museum. Die Sammlungen des K. K. Munz- und Antiken- 
Cabinetes. By Eduard Freiherr von Sacken and F. 
Kenner. Svo. Vienna. 1866. 

Vogel (J.Th.) Antiquities of Chamba State. See India, Archaeo- 
logical Survey. 

Waee (A. J. B.) and Thompson (M. S.) Prehistoric Thessaly, being 
some account of recent excavations and explorations in 
N.E Greece from Lake Kopais to the borders of Macedonia. 

4to. Cambridge. 1912. 

Walden (J. W. H.) The Lniversities of Ancient Greece. 

Svo. 1912. 

Wal’dgauer (0.) Short description of ancient sculpture in Imperial 
Hermitage Museum. (/?; Hiissian.) 

Svo. St. Petersburg. 1.912. 
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Walker (M.) Broken Bits of Bvzaiitiuin. See Curtis (C. G.). 

R s- Wallis (G. H.) Catalogue of Antiquities from Temple of Diana at 
Kemi, now in the Xottiughani Museum. fto. X.D. 
R-s- Walters (H. B.) The Art of the Homans 

8vo. London. 1912. 

Welcker (J. G.) Der Epische Cyelus eder die Hoiuerischen Diditer. 

2 vols. 8vo. Bonn. 181:9. 

Wells (J.) Editor. See Herodotus. 

Whibley (L. ) Political Parties in Athens. [Cambridge Historical 
Series, No. 1.] 8vo. Cambridge. 1889. 

Wiegand (Th.) Erster Vorlaufiger Bericht uber die von den 
Konigliehen Museen unternommenen Ausgrabungen in 
Samos. Ito. Berlin. 1911. 

Wilmanns (G.) Editor. See Corpits Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Witkowski (S.) Epistulae Privatae Graeeae, quae in Papyris aetatis 
Lagidarum servantur. [Bibl. Scrip. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubneriana.] 8vo. Leipsic. 1911. 

Woerniann{K.) Heber den landschaftlichen Natursinn der Griechen 
und Romer. 8vo. Munich. 1871. 

Wolff (S. L.) Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. 

Svo. New York. 1912. 

Woodward (A. M.) Index to Vols. I. -XVI. of the Annual of the 
British School at Athens. See Annual of the British 
School at Athens. 

Wrench (J. E.) Hittite inscriptions. See Cornell Expedition. 
Wright (C. T. Hagtaerg) Subject Index of the London Library. 

Catalogue of the London Library. See London Library. 
Wright (J.) Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. 

[Students Series of Comparative and Historical Grammars.] 

8vo. Oxford. 1912. 

Wroth (W .) Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths, and Lombards in the 
British ;Museum. See Britisli IMmseum. 

Xenophon. Institutio Cyri Ed. G. Gemoll. (Editio Major) 

Svo. Leipsic. 1912. 

Xenophon. Institutio Cyri. Ed. Cl. Gemoll. (Editio Minor.) 

Svo. Leip.sic. 1912. 

Zangemeister (C.) Editor. See Corpus IiLscriptionum Latinarum. 
Ziehen (L.). Leges Graecorum Sacrae. See Prott (J. de). 

Zucker (F.) Von Debod bis Bab Kalabsche. Vol. III. See Cairo, 
Supplementary Publications, Les Temples immerges de la 
N ubie. 
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COLLECTION OF NEGATIVES, PHOTOGRAPHS. AND LANTERN SLIDES. 

EIGHTH AND LAST i LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

PUBLISHED IN VOL. XNIV. OP THE JOUnX.lL or HELlEyilC STCDIES 
{.Sdhii’ipifii/ arcc,s.n\iiii h'fn' hi'en piitiU'.liCil annuoUtj.) 

Copies of this Accession List may be had, price 3d. 

TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, EXCAVATION, &c. 

ASIA MINOR. 

8471 .Map of the Eastern Moditerranean. 

9644 Aesepus Valley. Roman bridge, general view. 

,, ,, ,, j, \iow looking up stream {D.S.A.f xiii. p. 186k 

964rj ,, .. down stream xiii. p. 186). 

9647 ,, from W. end {B.S.A.j xii. p. 185). 

9649 .. ,, .. secondary arch, \V. side xii. p. 186). 

9650 ,, ,, abutment .<4., xii. p. 186). 

9630 Apollonia ail Riiynilai um. f’astro and hill of S. George (Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 69). 

9632 ,, ,, Tower on wall shewing frieze built in. 

4336 Cappadocia, liain of luilloek carts with s«)lid wheels, on the march. 

9608 Cyziciis district. Cliuicli of S. Nicolas at Pulatia in Marmara {J.ILS., xxix. pi. 3\ 

9610 ,, ,, Blessing the nets at ITastos in Marmam. 

9626 Demirdesli (Bitliyiiia- Funerary relief [B.S.A., xiii. p. 308), 

4333 Eiegli and Nigde, Khan between (a view of the Cappadocian plain), 

4347 Fertek, house of pi/l/o tvpe. 

9642 Granicus Valley (Ak Kiipru) Roman bridge. 

4332 Ivriz (Cappadociae). 

9625 Karolimno, pavement of church of H. Soter {B.S.A.y xiii, p. 296). 

9640 Macestus Valley pSultan Chair) Roman bridge, detail of. 

4352 Matchan, rock-cut dwellings. 

4345 Phloita (Suvermes) : threshing with oxen. 

9437 Phocaea : Inscription of Dorino Gattelusio {B.S.A, xv. p. 259, Fig. 9). 



^ The complete Catalogue will now be repiinted. 
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4368 

4371 

4362 

4366 

4360 

9619 

1445 

1446 

1447 
4355 
4350 


2293 

S311 

607 

8312 

8313 
8315 
2297 

627 

630 

S314 

633 

2584 

3969 

3970 
671 

2280 

2233 

3961 

8962 

3963 

3964 

3965 
5273 

647 

5272 

3966 

3967 

3968 
2288 

3973 

3974 

3984 

3985 

3986 

3987 

3971 
3272 
3983 

3975 
3970 

3977 

3978 

3979 
39S0 

3981 

3982 


Taurus range : between rhainsa and Adana. 77. side 

S. siile. 

J » >» »» 

, , . . I'harasa, a mountain view. 

^ (ilr. K. JI. Dawkins colleetiiig folk tales). 

,, ,, iiithraic inscription. 

Ti'iglia. S.E. capital of dome of mosnue (B.S.A., liii. p. 286, Xo 
Trojan Plain, oxen ploughing. 

, . , , a camel train. 

,, ,, a stork’s nest. 

Tsluikuri, loom with single beam. 

Utch His.sar. rock-cut d\velling.s. 

ISLANDS. 

Calyinnus, the castro. 

Cnossus, tbcatral area. 

,, upper portion of one of tlie stairways. 

,, fresco of eoucbant beast and lilies in throne room. 

Royal Villa. 

Cos, Asclepioum : fountain basin against wall of middle temple 
,, castle of Aiitimacliia, X. wa'I. 

Delos, view from the cave-shrine towards Rheneia. 

,, the archaic lions. 

,, archaic lion. 

,, phallic muiiumeiit. 

Ithaca, view of the harbour from above. 

Lei us, the port from the castle. 

,, tlie village and castle bill. 

Malta, Hagiar Kim : general view. 

Melos. PliyUko]ii, threshing with mules and oxen. 

,, ,, the bathing place of the excavaturs. 

P.itiiio.s, view of iiioiiasteiy and village from the .S E. 

., general view of moiiasteiy from the M’. 

,, the battlements of the monastery. 

the Convent of the Apocalypse. 

,, the port. 

Rhodes, street v iew. 

., collection of .stone cannon balls. 

,, relief of St. George. 

Samos, harbour at Tigiine. 

,, walls of tlie Greek city at Tigane. 

»! JJ >! >’ »> »» 

Seiiphus, from the harbour. 

Tliera : Merovigli, view of. 

> > n >» 

,, Perissa, i bnivb at. 


Phira, the Scala. 

., the dills. 

Scams and Tliciapia, the ea.sllc. 
ancient town, main street. 

,, side street and entrance to theatre. 

. ,. rock i nt iusciiption (I. G. /hs. 1411-2) 

( 

terrace wall of temple of Apollo. 

., Ileroon at Evangelistria. 

,. ,. rhurcli of H. Nicolaos Manual ites. 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, doorway 
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NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE, &c. 

9430 Afiioji, the main gate. 

942S , , N. walls and mouth of the Jlaritza. 

9427 ,, the nulls and citadel. 

9439 ,, fV. porch of mo.si[ue (y. Coustuiitiiie). 

9433 ,, inscription of Palamede Gattelu-sio {B.S.A., xv. p. 2 .t 1, tig. 3). 

9434 ,, Genoese inscription {B.S.A., xv. p. 255, fig. 6). 

9436 ,, ,, ,, (B.S.A., XV. p. 256, fig. S). 

9672 AtliO'. Cliiliaiidari Monastery : general view. 

9674 ,, ,, ,, stair-case to guest rooms. 

9679 ,, Dochfiariou Monastery ; Katholikou from E. 

9689 ,, H. Paulou Monastery : general view. 

1203 , Roussiko Monastery, distant view of. 

1204 ,, ,, ,, part of tile building. 

9688 ,, Simopetia Monastery from the sea. 

1205 ,, ,, ,, distant view of. 

1210 ,, ,, ,, bnildings of, witli windlass. 

1211 ,, ,, ,, aqueduct at. 

1212 ,. ,, ,, Bishop and .\bbot at. 

1215 ,, ., ,, group of monks at. 

9669 ,, Vatopedi Jlonastery : Katiiolicon, S. side. 

9684 ,, A'enoiilioiitos Monastery : seaward front. 

5199 Corfu, excavation of the Doric temple (1912). 

2254 Delplii, Temple of Apollo, viewed from above. 

5268 ,, ]] ,, ,, ,, 

2253 ,, ,, ,, polygonal facing. 

8316 ,, Alheiiiau treasury, as restored. 

5270 ,, view near ; ploughing with o.xeii. 

5671 Kiik Kdisse (Tluace) ; tholos tomb, front view. 

5672 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, bide view. 

1449 Peliun Mt. ; a Thessalian stone hut. 

ATHENS AND ATTICA. 

639 Athens, the ErecUtheuiii ; N. porch, IV. side, as lestored. 

643 ,, ,, ,, „ lower poitiou of pillar 

645 ,, ., ,, ,, the ceiling. 

2583 , , stoa of the giants. 

2241 ,, Ml Lycabettu.s from the garden ot the Biitish Bchool at Athens. 

2216 Eleutherae, A', wall and pass. 

2212 Monastery of St. John the Hunter. 

203 Snuiuin from the Sea. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

4490 Corinth, geneial vie\y of. 

2259 Gortys (Arcadiae), view from walls looking N.E. 

2268 Sainiko, E. angle of the walls from AV. 

2262 Karytaeiia, general view looking E. from Andritsena Road. 

ITALY. 

2175 Map of Central Italy in the 4th century, n.c. 

8329 Baiac, Roman temple. 

5271 Pomi>eii, house of Coinehus Eufus. 

8797 Rome in the 4th century, ilodel and plan hy P. Bigot (Cf. J.B.S. Vol. 1 pi 1). 
8797 a Model of Rome in the 4th ueiitnry (as above). 

8797n Plan ,, ,, ,, „ 
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The JoUoiCtifQ sli'hs Oil Ihfhj, RonVftl Xo)fh Africn^ mifl Runixn liiih'Vl 
aie th' property of (ht Romon Rocietij. 

9334 Rome, Tuitii Catena. 

9333 La^ii Albaii'i. 

ROMAN N. AFRICA 

95,'t2 lUiUa Pt-n^iyle nf fiom ]>iesrnt level. 

903-3 ,, . luteii'T \iew ol p* ri>tyle ol liouae hoin pie'^ent level 

9551 LaiiilKie^N. oniameiital ^L'.iteway of }»iineipia- 
9553 Tiiamu^a'li. ArU of Trajan at. 

9557 . Maiket of S*“ilius at 

9555 I'lieveNtf, tem|ilL at 

9513 Thti; 4 .^a-Tiiniiia, Ca[»itol : Temple of Jnjiitei, Juno ami Minei’v.i. general view. 

9547 , ,, ,, , laR\de. 

9543 ,, Temple of Dea Caele^tR. 

9519 .. theatie. 

955U .. j'eiUtylc of hotRe. 

9551 ,, pait of peii.sl vle ol lioiRe 

ROMAN BRITAIN. 

0521 5Iap ot the IJuiiiau Wall. 

95J3 Horn in Wall at (‘u.My ^ Ciag. 

9521 ( 'awlieM-mile I'astle. 

9521 Valliiiii, SUule\ I'laiilattoii. 

!>525 lluR'ov ieiR, plan ol. 

9523 Irom the ea>>l wall 

9527 ,, we^l gatew.iy. 

9523 t'oRtupitUiii, [loiti'ool giaiiaiie'-. 

9529 . K. gt itiat). 

953U , fountain ami K. gianaiy. 

9531 .. i liaunel hu eanying water to fountain. 

9532 ,, the Hon. 

9533 j. leln f showing wiM bo.ii, legionaiy badge. 

9531 ,, statue. 

9535 ,, leliel show ing two 

9533 ,, votive R’li'-f (sooMlled llelleiophon). 

9537 east from inoubl : loeal god with club and .-lackl. 

953'1 ,, Samian pottery, 1 '.t i'cntury. 

9539 ,, ,, ,, From 30. 

9543 ,, ,, ,, From 37. 

9511 group of Saini in potteiy. 

9542 ,, taee-uin. 

95 43 Kibehestei, emk of the two graiiaiies at. 

9544 ,, ,, ,. (auothei vieW;. 

9545 ,, 1 Wo eapUal-s iouiid iii wall of priiicipia. 

PRE-HELLENIC, EARLY GREEK, &c. 

^843') A' lolitliic fii'iii K.ikhni.ini . W'auc ami Tlionniscju, Prrhhturi: Tlircsnhi^ tij;. 25,. 

8383 T'‘iia''.>tta -tatiU'tli-, .■jcal'.’il in.ik- hgiir.’ from l.aii'.sa ['r<h)st. Thes^., tig. 30;. 

8891 ‘ ltd nu wliite ' |iai]iti.-(l ^ai'' ikim T.iiiiioklailhi (I'rchif-I. Thc\ii,, lii;. 119,. 

88r2'< ,, ,, ,, Tyini Maghiila Thcsi., lii,'. 884;. 

<'183 , ., T-aiigli, interior (P/y/(<s-(. Thess., tig. 45). 

S853i' ., ,, ,, ,, exterior (ft'c/ust. y/itjs. , fig. 45;. 

8895 Mat iiii|iieai,iuii Iniiii Liuiiokladlii (1‘ieliist. Thesb., fig. 136). 
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9563 
9567 
9566 

9564 

9565 

8428 

8429 
8427 

8430 

8431 

8432 

8433 
624 


7869 

7870 

7871 

7872 

7873 

7877 

7878 

7879 

7880 


Hagia TriaJa Sarcophagus : Long side, No. 1 {Juhrcshcfte, jcii. p. 305). 

„ ,, ,, ., ,, detail. 

,, ,, ., ,, No. i {Jahrcshiftc, xii. p. 307). 

,, ,, .. outline drawing of both ends .4rc7i., 1908, ii. p. 285 

Tiryn* liescu ; head and hirst of a woman (Ath. Mitt , 36. pi. 8.) 

,, 1 , completed restoration ol the foregoing. 

,, ,, two ladies driving in forest. 

,, ,, boar liunt. 

,, ,, painted frieze of shields. 

,, ,, painted decoration (cf. Schlieiuann, Tirym, pi. 5). 

., ,, painted frieze. 

Fresco of the female bull-lighters from Cnoasus. Candia Mus. 

Ohjects found in the ercavtUiotis of the British Srhool at ^tt/fiis a* Uatii 
{Achaia Phthiolis). 

Objects from the tumulus with pyres 

Specimen vases. 

Bowl and samjdes of jugs with ‘cutaway ’ necks. 

Jug.s with trefoil lips. 

Developed gconietrie (Dipylon) ware. 

,, ,, ,, ,, trefoil liiiped jug. 

11 II 1 , 1 , pattern on. 

1 , 1 , ,, „ ringed base of stand. 

Bioiize tibulae and iion Knife. 

Iron swords, s[iearhead, and knives. 


7874 Early Iron Age vases from tomb enclosure near city nail. 

7875 ,, ,, ,1 ,, cist tombs near city wall 


9470 

9160 

9474 
9456 
9476 

9475 
9452 
8080 
8085 
8091 
8094 

712 

2000 


I’hylakopi (1911) vases ; eaily C'ycladie ware. 

,, ,, pithos with gconielrio design. 

1 , ,, local imitation of L.M. I. vases. 

M ;i )1 >» »> »» 

,, 1 , L.M. II. vase. 

1 , ,, L..M. II. vase. 

,, ,, I, .M, II. vase-. 

Lite Jlj-cenaeaii vasis in the Cyiirus Museum. 


Detail of ■■ IVariiui Vase” fiom Mycenae. 

Terracotta statuette of goddess oi woman lioin Mycale.ssus. 


SCULPTURE. 

* /nnrk> <l y'lth ya nsfrri'tk tne taken from ilic ongiaal or fruni ndeinaiit 

lyhotographi'' rrprothictions. += Taken from a 

8099 Arclianj li<-lnietfd head. * (.'yprus aMus. 

5200 Srlinus Metopf’ from first Temple. The <^hi.idn"a. 

3444 Relief liom tliionc in ]3‘iston Museuiii. Ceiitial .slab." {Ant Denk, 111, 1/ 

3445 ,, ,, . ,, ,, .Side slabs.* {Ant, iJcnk^ 111, 1) 

3*550.^ Parthenon. W. pedinieiit. Surrey’s drawing i'from facsimile;. 

518 ,, ,, ,, Iii>, Ampliilnle, Leucotliea.* 

4254 Paitheiiuii metope.* 1! M. Xo. 308. 

4255 ,, ,. * B.M. No. 309. 

4257 ,, ,, * I5.M. No 311. 
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4258 

4259 
4263 

4265 

4266 

8391 

8392 
86S7 
S6S8 

8689 

8690 


Parthenon metope.* B.M. Xo. 312. 

n M. Xo. 313. 

,, ,, * BM, Xo. 318. 

„ „ * B.M. Xo. .320. 

■■ B.M. Xo. 321. 

riieiilian Athena." Keplici of Toisu .MeJioi (head aiu ient) Seville. Ca-a ill Pilatos. 

,, „ * ,, ,, ,, (head modern) ,, ,. ,, 

Prieze of temple of Xike ajiteros at Athens.* 11. M. Xo. 422. 

„ ,, ,, „ ,, * B.M. Xo. 423. 

,, ,, ,. ,, * B.M. Xo. 424. 

,, ,. ,. ., „ * B.M. Xo. 425. 


8934.\ Phioaleia frieze pslab 536) \\itli cast of recently discowred ]tortion.*t B.M. 

5281 Xercid Boom in tlie Biitisli Mnsenm. " A'iew of X. side irom S. B. 

5282 Xereid monument. Fig. Xo 909.* 

5283 ., ,. Fig. Xo. 910.* 


5284 ., ,, Fig. Xo. 911.* 

5285 „ „ Fig. Xo. 912.* 

5286 ., „ Fig. Xo. 918.* 

9220 Ajihrodite from Flpidaurus.* Atli. Nat. Mu.s No. 262. 

8390 Youthful male torso* of Pra.xitelean style. Senile Mus. 

9205 Xereid from Epidauru'. * Ath. Nat. Mus. No. 156. 

9206 ,, „ * Ath. Nat. Mus. No. 157. 

324 Grave relief.* Epioharcs with his wife ami daughter, Ariateis (’ . B.M. 

325 ,, ,, * Group of Archagora witli her hushand and daughter. B.M. 

5266 ,. ,, * Youth leaning on staff (Cf. /.//'..S’, xxii. pi. 1). B.M. 

8388 Lid of Plmeiiioiau anthropoid sarcophagus.’ Seville Mus. 

498 Torso of Denieter in the group by Damoplion. Front view. 

499 ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Side view. 

497 Bronze coin showing the giuup hy Damoplion. 

8389 Koinan statue of Ai tend.,.'* ‘ La Diana de Italiea.’ Seville Mus. 

8470 Statuette of Artemis Ephesia (Jahrc^hcffc, 

3727a Aphrodite, “ Venus genetri.x.” * Copy in Uffizi. 

6892 “ Myrina,” statuette after " A'enns Genetrix." 


BRONZES. 

9237 Archaic statue ot' Po&eidoii.* Ath. Xat. Mus. IJruiize Kut/iii. Xo. 11761. 

4506 Head of Hypno' * in B.M from the origiual. 

1358 ,, ,, *t itlaeed on cast of the Madrid statue. Front view. 

1359 ,, ,, *t ,, Side MCW to left. 

1360 ,, Side vicAv to right. 

5287 1 The hroiize'A from Siri.s : * Taxo shouhler-piecta Irom a euira'.>. decoiated with figure.s in 

5288 / rtlief ( B.^f. Cntnl'j‘jut of 'So. 285). 

5289 Youthful heroic tiguie* modelled almo.->t in the round, teiiqi. Lysipt'^^s Coto.loyii*' of 

Bronze, Xo. 286 j. 

770 Head of Augustus fiom Meioe.* B.M. 


VASES. 


«’ frojn ml njnpi'ile rcprodudioii. Vases not so larirkul arc from outline cirau'hi'j^. 


715 

12-2 

124 

126 

129 

132 

134 


Female figure* liom B.F. Ahise (E. Flxploration Fund, Tams, li). 
Tlit'seu', l.ahour.s * (Geih.anl A.V. 233). 

., and I’loeiu.stes (Milliiigcn, Pcinf. dr, Va^cs iJccis, IT. i.v;. 
., e;uric, nil Helen iGcrli. A. V. 16S.V). 

,, and the JIarathoiiiaii Bull • (Gerli. ,1. V. 162,. 

,, comhat with Amazon, IT (Cleih. ,l.F. 330). 

,, and Peiritlioos in the Uuderwoild {Arch. Zeit. i. PL xv.). 
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COINS. 


8438 

8484 

8440 

8462 

8478 

8463 

8464 

8465 

8466 

8473 

8474 

8475 
8477 

8476 
8486 

8454 

8452 
8443 

8479 
S481 

8453 

2177 
8492 

8489 

8490 
8482 
2176 

8450 

8451 

8467 

8468 
2198 
8180 

2191 

8455 
8457 
8158 

8459 

8460 
8401 

8456 

8491 

8469 

2178 

2179 

2180 
2181 
2182 
8491 

2192 

2193 
2189 
2195 


Tiiii'iis, iLr., ill nlphcibetkal order. 

Ace Ptoleniais, .E 295-4 B.c. (Alexandiiuel. 

Amphipolis, 421—358 B.r. 

Autiooh Syriae, .41 ami cE, cjiiis of Augustus anil Tilici-ius. 

Aelia Capitolina, .H. Types shewing Temple of Astaite. 

Amisus-Peiiaeus, .-K. 

Ascalou, .K. Set of coins illustiatiug the type of “ AplirolLte. ” 

Types shewing the God Phaneh.Uos. 

, , Type sliewing an Egyptian building. 

,, ,, Typos shewing Osiris and Isis on lions. 

Athens, .K .Vntiochns iv. 176 n.i . ; A" Mithridate.s, 87-6 B.i-. 

-Pi. Dekadrachiu in Berlin. 

-H. Earliest coinage : Coins of .Solon (!) .tnd Pisistr.itus. 

,, -41. Ilimj-arite imitation.s of Athenian coins. 

, and Thurinm --K. Ca. 400. 

Iloeotia .11, Ca. 338-315 li.c. 

Cae.sarea Samariae. Types of city goddess and godde'is Roma. 

Gaesarea-Sehaste and Xeapolis Samariae. Types shewing goddess hoMiiig bn-it of Emperor. 
Cimmerian Bosporus under Empire A', .4. n. 14-42 and .E, n. 304-12. 

Corinth, vii-iv. cent. n.c. 

Corcyra, Apollonia and Dyrrhachium. 

Cremna and .Medaba, Types shewing goddess Iiolding bust of Emperoi. 

C'umne and Ts'eapolis Campaiiiae, -R, v. cent. B.c. 

Ephesus .and Samos. Coins ol' tire league of, 394 n.o. 

Ionian, EIj. Primicii e coins from the Ephe.sus lind. 

, ,, Early coins iuolnding that with the Phanes inscription, 

ituhoea, Selection of aroliaic coins. 

Etruria and .R, 4th cent. D.c. 

Gaza, Philisto-ilrabian “Dynasts of Gaza,” including coin with Jahu. 

51 if 55 55 »’ 

.. Types representing Minos and lo. 

,, ,, ,, -Mamas. 

Leniitiiu and Syracuse. Pegasus tyiies. 

Leuca.s and Dyrrluehium. Corinthian types. 

Xaxos Siciliae, -R. Early and late archaic coins. 

Xeapolis Samariae. Lion-goddess of city. 

,, ,, Typs representing Mt. Getiziin (Paris medallion). 

,, ., ., ,, ,, .and lion goddess. 

,, ,, ,, ,. Zeiif, Hcliopolites and Hera. 

,, ,. Aelia Capitolin.a, &c. Types shewing the stone of Elagahal. 

Xysa and Raphia. Types shewing the Dionysiie Legend. 

Odessus and Rhoile.s, late “Alexandrines.” 

Phaestos, -R. Type shewing Velchanos. Gortyiia, -R. Type shewing Biitomartis. 

Romano- Campanian, 335-290 B.c. 

„ ,, 312-290 n.c. 

Roman, -E, As and semis, 338-312 D.r. 

,, 290-269 B c. (.E Uiicia and -11 Qnadrigatus). 

,, Earliest den.arius (after 269 B.c. ). 

.Smyrna. Type sliewing the three temples and Pergamnm. Type showing the Great Altar 
Syracuse, -41. Early ami late archaic coins. 

,, ,, Coins of the Democracy, 5th century. 

,, ,, and .Sicilian allies. -E coins of 4th century B.c. 

,, EL, Dion 357-353. A' Tiinoleon, 345 B.c. 
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2196 Syracuse, A”. Coin of Hiketas, 288-279 B.c. 

2197 ,, .-R. Coin of Hieronymus, 216-215 b.c. 

8442 Tarsus; type sliewini; Mithras. Apamea: type shewing \oah. 

8485 Thebes, .R, 6th-5th cent. 

2199 Velia and Massalia. 

2200 „ 

Ernperoi's, Kings or Dynasts in alphabetical order. 

2190 Agathooles, .R and A”. Selections of coins from B. c. 317-304. 

8487 Alexander I. of Maeedon, -R. 498-454 B.c. 

8488 Alexander III (the Oreat), A” and .R. 

2186 Augustus, M, 7 B.c. 

8445 Constantine I., A’. 

8444 ,, Liciniiis I., Licinius II. (first appearance of Christian syiniiols'. 

8446 Const.rntine II., .15. Coins struck at Xicomedia, Antioch and .A.rpiileia 

8495 Croesus, A* and -R. 

8496 Dariu.s, X and .R. Persian Daric and Siglos. 

8483 Denietrirrs Poliorketes, .R. Types shewing Poseidoir .ind Xike. 

8441 Hadrian ; Jude.rn eoin.s of the time of the second Jewish ivvidt. 

8448 Honorius an 1 Aroadius, .V and .15. Types shewing parallel coinages. 

8447 Julian the I'hilo.sopher. (.'oius with pagan types. 

2185 Julius C.icsar and Triumvirs, .V and .R. 44-38 n.c. 

2184 ,, ,, f.ieinius, .V and -R. Coinage of 49 n c. 

8493 Lysimachus, R. Iinit.ition of the coinage of Lysinrachus. strirck at Byrautium. 

8500 Menairder of Bactria, -R. Ca. 160-140 r,.r Gonclophares, .R. Ca. 21 a D. 

849S Mithradates III of Pontns (220-185) .and Pharnaces I. (1S5-169) .R. 

2187 Xero, A’ and .R. 

2188 ,, As, Dupundius, Quadrans and Sestertius. 

8437 Ptolemy 1, .R. 305-285 u.f. 

2194 ,, ,, ,, Eukleidas of Syracuse, jR. 413-406 B.c. 

8497 Seleuous I., .R, 312-290 B.c. 

8499 Sophytes of India, .R. Ca. 316-306 B.c. Diodotus of Bactria, Ah Ca. 250 B.c. 
2183 Sulla ; .\ureus. 

8439 Tiberius, -R. Coins struck at Alexandria and Caesarea Cappadociae. 

Unplai etl. 

8449 Coins of Byzantine Christian types. 

8436 „ the alliance against Rome, 88-84 r..c. S. Tlic Allies, Ephesus, Mithiatlat 

84i2 Diagi'aniinatic sketch of ancient method of stamping coins. 

MISCELLANEA. 

490 The Rosetta stone : view of the whole slab. 

492 ,, ,, the demotic inscription. 

491 ,, ,, the hieri>glyphic insciiption. 

493 ,, ,, the Greek inscription. 

9561 Roman standard. 

9562 ,, ,, middle portion, shewing chariot and horses. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of tran.sliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn u}i 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

( 1 ) All Gi'eek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs v, ai. ot, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and ii respectively, final -o? and -on by -ns and -uni, and -pos 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is luoie suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laadicen, Alexn nd riu, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved, 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -ema. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
0 terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or jirefers the o form, as Delos. iSimilarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as jK)ssible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Prienc, Smi/riia. In .some of the more obscure names 
ending in -po9, as Aeaypov, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have accjuircd a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, shmdd of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules. 
Mcrcurij, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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■2 Althdutrh iminos of the o'uils bhould be transliterated in the same 
wav as other proper names, names of personifications atul epithets such as 
Xtl'i'. Hojiti'/i'iiii . Jlt/al'iiithios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be -written over 
voweK to show quantity. 

(4' In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter fn- letter, I being used for x, di for but ,y and u being substituted 
for u and ou, which ai'e misleading in English, e.g., Xtlce, npoxyomcnos, 

fl im] H III t' rli 'iftiiil. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
Words in common English use, such as ocyia, symposiuin. It 
is al'o nece.ssary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has beci.ime almost 
universal, "uch as houJe, yorouh/M. 

(o) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, e.xcept in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the M-'tom appri>ved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above sy.stem of transliteration, contributors to the 
JiiUi'nii] nf Hdloiiic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 


Quotafions /nun Aucuiit uad Modi rit. Aufkoi'itks. 

Xames of authors .should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications .should be underlined (for italic.s). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the jmblication in which it is 
ermtamed, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Julirh. xviii. 1903. p. 34, 

I a' — 

•Si-X. Pi'otuyi am (Julidi. xviii. 190.3), jj. 34. 

But a^ a rule the shorter form of (itatioii is to be jireferrcd. 

Iheiiuiiiber ot the i‘dition. when nece-sary, should be indicated bv a 
-imdl figure above the line: <.//. llitteiib. »''////.- 123. 
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Titb's of Pci'iodical n,iil GoUectim Piiblicatioiis. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

d.-jB.I/. = Archaologisch-epigraphi.sche Mitteilungen. 

Ann. d. /. =Annali dell’ Instituto. 

An il. .1 //;. = Ai'cluiolugiseher Anzeiger (Beiblatt ziim Jahrbucli). 

Ai'ch. = Arcliii'ilijgische Zeitung. 

Ath. d/ilt = ilitteilungen def. Deutschen Arch. lust., Atheniifhe Abteilung. 
Baumeister=Bauiiiei'<ter, Dcnkin.aler dc-, klassisclien Altertimis. 
fl.C. //. = Bulletin de Corre.-'puiid.ince Helleiihpie. 

Berl. Viin. = Furtw.angler, Be'chu-ibiing der Vasen^aiiiiulung zu Berlin. 

y?/o/ices = Biitisli ilirseinii (titahigue <it' Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of (ii’eek Coins. 

B..]f. /jiscr. = tlre('k Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.J/. = Br.ti'h Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

B.2I. 7'i?rrucntt"s = Bi'itish Mu'eum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B. 2f. T’«st'6’= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 189.3, etc. 
jB. »S. A. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

il..S'./f. = Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. /. = Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griei'hische Geschichte. 

C'./.(r. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graerarum. 

C'. /./!. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. /b’c. = Classical Review. 

C. n. Acrid. /■;(«'r. = Comptes reiidus de FAcademie des Insciiptions. 

C.Ii. SV. Pti7. = Comptu rendu de l,i Commission de St. Peteisbijurg. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Dareiiiberg-Saglio. Dietioun.iive de.s Anticpiites. 

Lhtteiib. 0. If. /. = rtittc-nberger, Oiieiitis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 

Uittenb. S;/ll. = 'Dittitihnr'^cv, Sylloge luscriptiouum Graecarum. 

’Erp. ’ Ap)(. = 'E(py}fj.(fi'LS ’Ap;(moAoyiKii. 

G.Zh/. = Collitz, Sammluug der Griecbischen Dialekt-In.schriften. 

Gerh. A. I'. =Gerhard, Au.serlesene Yasenbilder. 
fT.fr.*l. = Giittingische Gelehrte Anzeigeii. 

Head, //.Ak = Head, Historia Xumorum. 

I.G. = Inscriptiones Graeeae.' 

/.fr.A. = Ruhl, Inscriptiones Graecae Antiipiissimae. 

Jahrb =.JahrljUch ihs Heutsclien Arch;iologi.sclien Institute. 

./o/i)v.s/(. = Jahreshefte des Oe'tei reichi'clien Archaologischeu Institutes. 

./.Z/.*'. = .Touru.il of Hellenic Studies. 

A7io = Klio dleitiage /ur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-M'add. = Be Bas-Waddiiigtoii, Voyage Archeologhpie. 

Michel = ilichel. Recueil d’luscriiitions gree(£ues. 

.][oa. il. /. = Mouumeiiti delF Instituto. 

Muller- vVies. = iluller-lVieseler, Ueiikm.iler der alten Kuiist. 

.IZh.s. JZo;7</c.s = Collection of Ancient ilarbles in the British Museum. 

Abeue Jcihih. /A. el ff. = Xeue .Tahrluicher tnr das klassi'clie Altertum. 

Xeuc Jrdiidi. P/ii/. = Xeue Jahrluicher frir Philologie. 

^ The attention of contnhutors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue ot the t'orinis of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 

I.G. I. = Iiiscr. Attie.ie anno Eiiclidis vetustiores. 

,, II. = , ,, .let.itis ipi.ie cst inter Eucl. aim. et August! tenipora. 

,, III. = ,, ., .letatis Uom.mac. 

,, IV. = ,. Aigohdis. 

,. VII - ., Ilegninhs ct lioiothie. 

,, IX. = ,, Gi.ieciae .S.-ntcntrioiialis. 

XII. — ., iiisul. .M.nis Aegaei jnaeter Uehiiii. 

.XIV. = . It.ih.n- ct Sicili.ie. 
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Xieie = Xie=e, Ge-cluclitL- der ynechi'clieii u. makodoiii^chen Staateii 
Xiun. C7i?'. = Xuiiiisinatii: Cbriiliicle. 

Xtuii. Zti?. = XimiijiiiatisL-be Zeitschiift. 

Paiily-WissiAva = Pauly-Wissowa Real-Eneyclopadie der cla-i-^i^clien Altertum-wissen- 
schaft. 

Ph Uol. = Philolopu<. 

Rdiusay, C./j. = Raiu-^ay, Citii."? and IJisluipi'b-' id' l’br\L;ia, 

Ramsay, Hist. GVi<'/. = Ramsay, Hi-torical Gto^irapliy id Asia Mmin 
Reinacb, Rep. .S'l-a/jib = S Reiiiacb, Repertoire des Sculpture?. 

Eeinach, Rep. T7(3e.i = S. Eemacb, Repertoire des Vases peiiits. 

Rec. A/'cA. = Revue Archeologitjue. 

Rec. Et. G'/'. = Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rlc. A'«;/i. =Revue Xuniisuiatique. 

Rec. PAi'?oL = Eevue de Pbilologie. 

Rh. Mus. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom. .Rift. = Mitteiluii;.;en des Deutscben Archaologischen Iiistituts, Romiscbe Abteiluug. 
Eo3cher = Eoscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S M.C = Sparta Museuiii Catalogue. 
jr.A..R. = Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. A". = Zeitscbril't fur Nuini'matik. 

TiV.iishfei’ativii oj luscrijitu-HH. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filleil by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alte-ratiidis, t <■. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol : (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, or. to enclose superHuous 
letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to repre.sent an unfilled lacuna when the e.^act number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the .same purpose, when the number of missing letters i.s 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dot.s under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 

otherwise it should be supplied as sub.script. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
sjK'cial sign, ^ . 


Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpioseas forinscrijj- 

tions, with the following iniportant exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclo.se superHuous letters ajqjuaring on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 

O 

( The Editors desire to imiire.ss upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal. 



THE GKOWTH OF SPARTAN POLICY, 


The relation of Sparta to the other Greek states in the early days of 
Greek history has been little examined and less understood. As a result 
two erroneous hypotheses have found their way into the stock-in-trade of the 
ancient historian. The first of these is that the development of Sparta was 
quite exceptional and unique among the Greek states ; the second is that the 
foreign policy of Sparta was wholls' opportunist, or, so far as a guiding 
})rinciple can he traced, was mainly influenced by the domestic question of 
the helots.’ 

It is the object of this article to prove : — 

(1) That down to 550 Sparta undeiuvent a political development closely 
analogous to that of the rest of Greece. 

(2) That from 550 onwards for nearly a century and a half the foreign 
policy of Sparta was dominated primarily by one consideration, and that not 
the population question, which did not arise at all until the beginning of the 
fifth century and only became of supreme importance in the fourth, but 
rather the issue of a conflict between the kings and the ephors lasting in an 
acute form for over fifty years and in a milder degree for almost the whole 
of Spartan history. I shall attempt to shew that the vacillations in Spartan 
policy are due to the vagaries of the conflict, which was acute in the days of 
Cleomenes and Pausanias, as in the later reigns of Agis III. and 
Cleomenes III., but latent and smouldering from the end of the second 
Messenian War onwards. 

The article falls naturally into four divisions : — 

A. — Sparta before 550. 

B. — The settlement of 550. 

C. — Reaction under Cleomenes and Pausanias. 

D. — Passive resistance under Archidamus and Agis. 


A. — Befm'e 550. 

The maze of legend and fiction and divergent tradition that bewilders 
any searcher among the tangles of early Spartan history is at first over- 


^ (jnmdy, ch. viii., gives the prominently in Busolt, Die Lakeiiannonier, 

most recent e.\piession of tliis theory (at any p]>. 26 foil, 
rate for the fifth century), which appears 
H.s. — VOL. XXXI 1 
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powering, but before long he discovers that the great mass of variegated 
information is due simply to the fact that there is no sure tradition on which 
to build, and that consequently the niythopoeic and moralising tendencies of 
the fourth- and third-century antiquarians had an almost free and 
unrestricted range. Our first object must be to cut away this luxurious 
undergrowth and to disentangle the roots of fifth-century tradition that 
underlie it ; not that fifth century information is necessarily more accurate, 
but because it reproduces genuine early traditions without the rationalising 
and amalgamating methods that come in with Ejjhorus. 

The earliest Greek tradition about Sparta and its constitution is quite 
simple. It was observed that Sparta presented features different from those 
of other Greek states, and accordingflv the conclusion was drawn that the 
founders of the Spartan state had inculcated ideas different from those of 
other Greek founders. Thus Pindar - attributes Spartan peculiarities to the 
enactments of Aegimius, the king in Find us from whose land the Dorians 
derived their mythical origin. Some of these principles appear without any 
explanation in the fragments of Tyrtaeus,® and we are therefore justified in 
concluding that Sparta posse.ssed traditional political precepts as early as 
the time of the second Messenian War. Hellanicus * too reproduces without 
qualification the theory that these Spartan rules of life were derived from 
their founders, the Heracleidae. Even Xenophon.® at a time when other 
theories held the field, was prepared to accept the original tradition. 

But we find another version already prominent by the time of 
Herodotus.*^ According to this story Sparta had not always enjoyed the 
same good government that was the admiration of later political philosophers, 
but had passed through a period of KUKopo/xia, from which she had been 
rescued only by stringent reforms. Two phases of this version found 
acceptance. According to one the Spartans received oracles from Delphi 
which induced them to change their constitution ; according to the other 
they followed Cretan models. Herodotus associates both stories with the 
name of Lycurgus, but definitely adopts the Cretan variant, and makes 
Lycurgus uncle of Leobotas, the Agiad, who reigned about 900 B.C. in the 
traditional chronology, dhis variant Herodotus calls the Spartan variant. 
Its next appearance is in Ephorus,' who makes a manful effort to harmonise 
all the stories, but Xiese ® has shewn I think conclusively, that it is the 
later and feebler variant, due without doubt to the desire for associating 
Lycurgus with the house of the Agiadae, as the more prominent house 
of recent years, instead of with the Eurypontidae. The other, or Delphian, 
variant is presumably that accepted by Simonides,® who calls Lycurgus uncle 
and guardian of Charilaus, the Eurypontid, who reigned about 800 B.C., and 


* Pyih. i. 64. 

^ Meyer’s view that these pas.sages are fourth- 
century forgeiies will be e.vaniiiied later. 

* ap. Strab. viii. 5. 5. 

' Rrsp. Lac. i. 2 and viii. 5. 


•' i. 65, 66. 

" ap. Strab. x. 4. 16-22. 

’’ Hermes, 1907, p. 440. 

’ ap. Pint. Lyc. 2 (the fifth-century histoi iau 
nut the poet). 
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by Thucydides/'^ who puts the change of constitution at the same date. 
But it is remarkable that while Simonides, so far as we know, accepts 
Lycurgus without question as the author of the change, Herodotus like 
the oracle displays some doubt as to Lycurgus’ precise personality, while 
Thucydides, writing with Herodotus before him, rejects the name of Lycurgus 
altogether as not pj-oven. Meyer*- has well pointed out that the position of 
Lycurgus in the story is never completely assured before the fourth century, 
and is probably due to the machinations of king Pausanias. 

We need not pursue tradition further. Ephorus confuses the story by 
an amalgamation of all possible traditions ; Xenophon adds the personality of 
Lycurgus to the earliest version. Plato,*® Aristotle,** and the sources of 
Plutarch *® are all more or less dependent on Ephorus. Onty one new fact 
calls for comment, but that is of great importance. Aristotle ** saw at 
Olj'mpia a discus inscribed with the names of Lycurgus and Iphitus as 
supporters of the iice')(^eipLa or Olympian truce, and the same discus was still 
pointed out to tourists in the days of Pausanias. *‘^ 

The soundest early Greek tradition then accepts a change of constitution in 
the days of Charilaus about 800 B.c., but does not necessarily couple it with 
the name of Lycurgus ; and this is not because Thucydides or Hellanicus or 
even Pindar was ignorant of the name of Lycurgus, since, as will be shewn 
later, the Lycurgus legend was certainly known in Sparta in 550, but because 
they were not prepared to associate his name with this particular change. 
Herodotus seems to have been the first who, knowing of the constitutional 
change and knowing of Lycurgus, boldly connected the two, and thus set a 
standard for the fourth centiuy. Apparently he did not convince Thucydides. 
The passage in Thucydides is of great importance, and must be quoted in 
full.** 

He says that Sparta got her constitution eailier than any other Greek 
state, i.e. earlier than the traditional reforms of Zaleucus at Locri in 660, but 
reached a complete settlement later than any other, i.e. her complete settle- 
ment came distinctly later than her original constitution. The latter he 
dates before 800, evidently referring to the general tradition about the reign 
of Charilau.s. The date assigned by him to the complete settlement is a 
matter for argument. He may mean one of two things : (1) the settlement 
arranged in most Greek states during the eighth century between the nobles 
and the hereditary monarchy. In Sparta, as will be shewn later, this settle- 
ment took place between 720 and 700, later, therefore, than the traditional 
settlement in Athens in 752 ; or (2) the settlement between aristocracy and 
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democracy and tyranny which was practical!}' decided in Gi’eece before the 
Spartan settlement of 550. In the latter case he must he taking Solon and 
not Clisthenes as the originator of the Attic settlement. Now in bk. i. 
ch. 12, Thucydides speaks of the general settlement of Hellas as previous to 
the age of colonisation and the age of maritime development. We may thus 
legitimately infer that he put the period of Spartan settlement just before 
the traditional age of Spartan colonisation about 700 B.c. He is therefore 
referring to the earlier period of settlement traditionally associated in Sparta 
with king Theopompus and the end of the first Messenian War, with the 
revolution of the Paitheniae and the colonisation of Tarentum, and with 
domestic troubles culminating in the murder of king Polydorus. All Greek 
legend accepts this as a second date of constitutional importance in Sparta, 
since it is traditionally credited with the institution of the ephorate. 

But there was a third period of settlement in Greek history which finds 
its parallel also in Sparta. We hear of troubles in Sparta after the second 
Messenian War,-** i.e. probably about 620. These troubles were traditionally 
assuaged by Tyrtaeus, and Stein-* has put at this date Asteropus, the first, 
as Plutarch tells us,'-- who raised the ephora to power against the kings. 
The troubles were caused by arbitrary royal action, and there is no doubt that 
the Spartan kings shewed themselves willing to imitate the tyrants of the 
Isthmian cities. 

\ et a fourth constitutional date is 550. when Chilon, according to 
Greek tradition, further increased the power of the ephors.-® Here again the 
date corresponds with the general wave of Greek feeling against tyranny. 

Greek tradition then gives the following dates and facts about early 
Spartan history : — 

riVLV 1000. Introduction of double kingship. 

800. Reform of constitution. ? Lycurgu.s. 

„ 720. Institution of Ephorate (given as 755 owing to a simple 

mistake). 

620. Advance of Ephorate — Asteropus. 

550. Equality of Ephorate and Kingdom — Chilon. 

I want to propose the following alternatives : — • 
area 1000. Ephorate already in e.xistence. 

800. Synoecism and double kingship. 

„ 720. Aristocratic reforms of Lycurgus. 

620. Democratic reforms — increased power of ephors— Asteropus. 

.. 550. Equality of Ephorate and Kingdom — Chilon. 

The points that require proof are 

(1) that the dual kingship does not appear before 800, and is due to 
-synoecism. 


Cf. e.g. Ar. Pol. r. 9. 1. 
Pans. iv. 18. 2. 

Z)fe Spartan. Ephorct, 1870. 


'-■* Cleomenes, 10. 
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(2) that Lycurgus had nothing to do with constitutional reform, but was 
the arbitrator in the quarrel between kings and nobles, and introduced 
a compromise by which the king’s power was limited. 

(3) that the Ephorate was an office coeval with the formation of a 
Dorian state, but only beginning to acquire importance in Sparta about 620 
owing to the fear of tyranny. 

(1) The Bind Kingshij). 

Either the dual kingship t\ as an original Dorian feature, or the second 
king was a limiting officer, or the duality was due to some form of synoecism. 
The two former views require little consideration. A division of power 
between two leaders is unparalleled in any single early community, and is 
obviously impracticable in a nomadic military community. From the start 
Greek tradition represents the two Spartan houses as hostile to each other, 
obviousl}' a bad arrangement for an invading arm}'. Nor is there any trace 
of duality in other Dorian communities. The addition of a second king to 
limit the power of the first on the analogy of the Roman Consuls is again 
inapplicable to early Spartan conditions, for although Herodotus speaks of 
the Agiadae as the senior house, no tradition ever makes the Enrypontidae 
later in origin, and Herodotus himself is careful to explain that their origin 
was the same. The ‘ senioritj- ’ of the Agiadae in the days of Herodotus was 
due only to the predominant importance of the Agiads, Cleomenes and 
Pausanias. Under Archidamus, Agis, and Age.silaus the Eurypontidae became 
the predominant house. Had the second king been a limiting officer like the 
Attic Polemarch, he would never have attained a position identical inju’ivilege 
and tradition. 

The third ami generally accepted alternative of synoecism-'' implies the 
amalgamation of at least two Dorian bands. It may go back as early as the 
days of the conquest, or it may be as late as the date given by Thucydides for 
the Spartan constitution, about 800. It obviously cannot be later. If we 
appeal to Spartan tradition, we find quite separate accounts of the activities 
of the early Spartan kings. Thus we are told that Agis-’ helped to found 
Patrae and promoted a colony in Aeolis, that Sous,'-*’ his colleague, defeated 
Helos and fought with Cleitor, that Echestratus'*' conquered Cynuria while 
Eurypon^” was conquering Mantinea. In the next generation both Labotas 
and Prytanis'®^ had apparently separate wars with Argos. 

Then there is an interval of two generations in each family without 
history, but in the next generation Charilaus and Archelaus both united in 
the conquest of the perioecic city Aegys.®- Amyclae was conquered in the 
following reign and in the next the Messenian War sees both kings united. 


Hdt. vi. 52. 
vi. 51. 

'•* Waohsmutli, Jahrb. fur Class. Phil. 1868, 
jip. 1 foil.; Gilbert, Glc, Const. Antiq. pp. 9 foil. 
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We are surely at liberty to conclude with Duneker®® from these stories 
that even in the tradition which accepted the dual kingship the early kings 
fought perfectly independent campaigns, the Eurypontids mainly in Arcadia, 
the Agiacls mainly in Argolis and Cyniiria. On the other hand, as soon as 
two kings unite, we find them attacking the southern cities of Laconia and 
almost immediately rising to snch power that they can embark on the Tegean 
wars of Charilaus and the great Messenian War, 

We have even in Polyaenus (i. 10) a tradition of definite hostilities 
between the two houses, in which the Eurypontids were aided by the Argives. 

The evidence for synoecism in Sparta is overwhelming. We have the 
two Zeus cults,®* one for each king, the two sets of tombs,®“ the definite 
existence of a quarter called ’ AyuiSai:'^ We can even fix the respective 
quarters as N.W. for the Agiadae near the Acropolis, and S.E. for the 
Eurypontidae between the hills of New Sparta and the ford of the Eiirotas.®' 
But it is complicated by the existence of the Aigeidai, and the five villages. 
Gilbert and others think that the Aigeidai shared in the synoecism, and had 
once a king, as is suggested in the legend of Theras. Thus a story of two 
synoecisms has grown up (Steini, the earlier the synoecism of the double 
kingship, the later the synoecism with the Aigeidai. That the Aigeidai were 
a tribe in Sparta, and a non-Dorian tribe, we know from Herodotus,®® but 
similar non-Dorian tribes are known in all Dorian settlements,®® and represent 
early combinations with the non-Dorian element. We have no right to 
assume a separate Aigid sovereignty in Sparta from the stories of Theras, 
Timomachus, and Euryleon. The whole story of Theras is clearly aetiological, 
and the story of Euryleon is not known to fifth-century tradition, since 
Herodotus attributes army reform to Lycurgus. 

Our best tradition definitely dates the spread of )Spartan power in Laconia 
from the reign of Charilaus or Arehelaus. The previous kings have no real 
history. If iSparta had not yet conquered Amyclae, she can hardly have 
interfered much in Argos and Arcadia. If then the synoecism was the origin 
of Spartan strength as of that of nearly all other Greek cities, we must put it, 
in default of other evidence, at the time when a .sudden growth of strength is 
really manifested. This comes about 800. The sjuioecism naturally entailed 
a revision and reconsideration of the constitution, and therefore is fitly taken 
by Herodotus and Thucydides as the beginning of the period of evvofiia 
after one of conflict and Ka/covo/xia. Greek tradition knowing Lycurgus as 
the composer of cjuarrels in Sparta inevitably hailed him as the author of this 
constitution, and Herodotus fell into the trap. Thucydides was a better 
judge of evidence. 

A final piece of evidence against an early date for the s}Tioecism, viz. in 
the days of the conquest, exists in the fact that at the time of the conquest 
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the Spartans like all other Dorians wej'e divided into three generic tribes, 
Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphiloi. If the two kings had then existed, they 
would have been tribal kings, anti their two tribes would have persisted in 
historic Sparta ; but the Dorian tribes appear to have died out of Sparta 
entirely. There can be onlj’ one reason for this, viz. that a new local division 
had arisen owing to the synoecism of long-established local communities, 
in each of which the three tribes existed. The two kings preserved local, 
not tribal characteristics, and the five villages preserved local characteristics. 
We are bound to conclude therefore that historic Sparta was an amalgama- 
tion of five communities, each of which possessed the three generic tribes. 
Henceforward the local name was kept, shewing that the local division 
had a long and not easily-to-be-surrendered history, and the genei'ic tribes 
dropped out completely. In their place we find local tribes, five of which 
we know were formed by the five villages. The relation of the two kings 
to the five tribes is not very important. Each kingdom may have absorbed 
two or three villages before they united themselves. Possibly Pitane and 
Mesoa and the lost village (? Dyme) were Agiad, while Konooura and 
Limnai were Eurypontid. It will be suggested later that in these earlier 
absorptions each village retained its headman or 7rpoo-T«T>;? while losing its 
king, if it had one, and that thus after the synoecism there were five 
headmen who became ephors and only two kings. 

Probably the Aigeidai came in at the same time^® and perhaps other 
non-Dorian tribes too, since we have the statement from Demetrius of 
Skepsis“ that there were nine roTrot in Sparta divided into twenty-seven 
(pparpCat. The phrase in Hesychius under Ati/w; — eV STrdpTj} koX totto? 

suggests nine local tribes divided into twenty-seven local obes with possibly a 
later twenty-eighth obe for additional citizens (Neopolitai). Of tribes we 
know Pitane, Mesoa, Limnai, and Konooura,^- and may gue.ss at Dyme;*^ 
of obes we know*-* Limnai, Konooura and either Pitane or Mesoa 
with Amyclae, the Neopolitai, and Kporavol. Each tribe had perhaps an 
obe of the same name (cf. Attic trittys and deme Peiraieis) and two others. 
The obe of Amyclae presumably belonged to a non-Dorian tribe, the 
Kporaj/oi to Pitane. 

This constitution must have been outlined at the synoecism, and the 
twenty-eight obes appear as units both for the Gerousia and the army (seven 
lochi of four pentecostyes at Mantinea). Thus the typical Spartan consti- 
tution dates from the reign of king Charilaus. 

It is necessary to prove next that Lycurgus has nothing to do with this 
synoecism, but belongs to a period nearly a century later. 

(2) Lyeur<jus. 

The first requisite for an understanding of the Lycurgus-problem is to 


No Dorian remains have been found on the 
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disabuse one's mind of the additions to the Lycurgus-iiiyth, \\e may 
relegate him to Olympus with Meyer, ^ we may enrol him among the heroes 
with Wilamowitz,^*’ we may turn him, with Oelzer,^' into a priestly hierarchy, 
or follow Niese^^ in supporting his Imnuin personality, hut in no case can we 
claim to know anything of the man outside his works, or to follow Plutarch 
and even Herodotus^" in a description of his life and travels. 

First let us get rid of the mythopoeists, and rationalisers. I'o the tifth- 
eeiitury historians Lycurgus is either unknown, or is a rather .shad(jwy 
legislator to whom the greater part of the Spartan constitution and dyMyij 
is due. Herodotus -'^ attributes to him everything except the double kingship, 
and leaves us in some doubt whether he is man, god, or hero. Betore 
Herodotus his name is not mentioned. Tyrtaeiis. though he mentions some 
of his so-called regulations, .says nothing of Lycurgus himself. Neither 
Hellanicus nor Thucydides accepts him, but twir stories of hi.s origin are 
current, both c.if which occur in Herodotus, and one, the more probable, as 
we have seen, in Simoiiide.s. 

In the fourth century things are ditfen.'Ut. The constitution as a whole 
is still attributed to him, but the ephorate is now held to be post-Lycurgan. 
Meyer has shown incontestably the true reason for the change. King 
Pausauias, tvho was exiled in 89o, took uji his pen as pamphleteer, and 
wrote to prove (o) that the Spartan constitution came from Delphi, i.e. was 
divine, (h) that the ephors behmged to a later period. The first argument 
was directed against Lysander, who desired to upset the dywyiy the second 
against the ephors themselves. There had been a three-cornered duel in 
Sparta, and Ly.sander and the ephors had driven out the king. 

3Ieyer is undoubtedly right in tracing to this period the growth of the 
later Lycurgus-myth. in which the ej^horate was taken from him and assigned 
to Theopompus, but he is obviously wrung in attributing to this jieriod the 
whole Delphic story. As Niese has conclusively shown, the Delphic story is 
the older of the two, and it was certainly full-Hedged in the time of Herodotus. 
Meyer depends for his proof on the theory that both the Lycurgan Rhetra 
and the passages of Tyrtaeus are forgeries, but Niese and Gilbert have 
both satisfuctorilv demonstrated their genuineness. While admittincr that 
Pausanias profoundly influenced the accepted version (cf Xenophon, wdio, 
writing soon afterwards u.ses the dubious phrase ei/co^ Se in still attributing 
the ephorate to Lycurgus), ami through Ephorus affected Plato, Aristotle, 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch, we must recognise that the Delphian story 
existed long before, and that we have no reason to deny the antiquity of the 
Rhetia and the cognate veisies in Tyrtaeus, The only real contribution of 
the fourth century is the connexion of Lycurgus with Olympia and -the 
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eKexetpia which appears in Hippias the Sophist, and is coiifinned by the 
discus seen by Aristotle.”" 

Tradition gives us no sure clue to the personality of Lyeurgus, The 
Ehetra is undoubtedly a genuine ancient docuiiient, but we do not know 
exactly when it was associated with the naiiie of Lyeurgus. The material 
evidence of the discus is of the highest importance, but can \ve trust 
Aristotle to have been incapable of being deceived by a forgery i 

Obviously the first necessity is to date the Rhetra. Since Tyrtaeus knew 
it, it must be earlier than 650 : since it contains mention of kings, gerousia, 
and obes, it must be later than the synoecism ; and since it is clearly a 
document of the greatest constitutional importance, it must belong to one of 
the two political crises in the earlier history of Sparta, the synoecism of 
Sparta in 800 or the Theopompan settlement a century later. 

Now the word Rhetra means ‘ treaty,’ and the treaty, as we have it, 
is clearly not the initial incorporation either of a synoecism or a constitution. 
Zeus Sellanios and Athena Sellania are not the gods of the two royal 
houses, no details are given for the constitution of the ^jlnjlai or the 
obai, and the dual kingship is mentioned casually and without any Hourish 
of trumpets. Clearly the Rhetra is not intended to introduce a new 
constitution but to repeat an already known one and make additions. The 
first and participial part of the Rhetra"' deals with an established order 
of things which has fallen into abeyance, the new and imperative part begins 
at topav e’l wpa? and insists firstly on a periodical summoning of the Apella 
in an accessible position, and secondly on the ultimate sovereignty of the 
people. Had it been the charter of synoecism in 800 we must have 
had Zeus Uranius and Zeus Lacedaemon mentioned, we must have had the 
number of tribes and obes, and we may legitimately infer that there would 
not have been so much insistence on popular sovereignty. 

On the other hand it is probable that the TpiuKovra yepoverLav 
represents a change, i.e. that hitherto it had consisted of 28 members, one 
from each obe, but that now the kings were to be included. This, if true, 
gives us an important clue to the real effect of the Rhetra. Hitherto, we 
may suppose, the kings had decided matters absolutely, onlj^ occasionally 
summoning the council, but in future the council is to debate everything 
and therefore the kings will sit in it and take part in the meetings, but only 
as two individual members.®® Thus combined with the insistence on ultimate 
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popular sovereignty we get a practical and direct reform in the direction of 
aristocratic control of the king. 

Now this reading of the Rhetra makes its title ‘ Rhetra ’ imply 
a treaty not between the two king.s but between the kings and their people, 
and therefore Zeus appears on behalf of the kings and Athena on behalf 
of the people. This is e.xactly the way in which Xenophon speaks of 
Lycurgus’ work. 

We have now an obvious clue to the date in the events of 720 to 700. 
The first Messenian War ended perhaps in 724, and in any case not later 
than 710, and violent discontent arose, during which Polvdorus wa.s murdered 
by Polemarchus, presumably by a polemarchus or general, l.r. great noble. 
The crown thought it better to give way, and Theojwmpus said, when his 
wife accused him of leaving the royal power less than he found it, that 
at any rate he left it more secure. It is true that tradition applied the mot 
to the creation of ephors. wrongly, as we shall see later. It was an age when 
the royal power was yielding all over Greece to the claims of the great 
families. In Athens decennial archons were instituted in 752 in Argos, 
Corinth, Messenia, and Ionia the old hereditary monarchies were superseded.*’^ 
The nobles, enriched by the conquest of Messenia, demanded concessions and 
Theopompus, after his colleague’s death, thought it wise to grant them. But 
then a little later he secured the addition of another sentence al Be a-KoXiav 
o Bd/j.o<} A,otTO, Toi/? ■jrpecr^vyei'ea'i Koi dp^^ayera^ diroffTarripa^ fip,ev. At 
the cost of complete aristocracy he at least put off the day of democracy. 
Clearly the author of this sentence is unlikely to have created the ephorate. 

The Rhetra is an aristocratic reform of the constitution dating about 
700. Have we any reason, apart from universal Greek tradition, to connect 
it with Lycurgus ? Aristotle *’- speaks of the transference from Tyranny to 
Aristocracy in the time of Charilaus, i.e. the Lycurgan constitution substi- 
tuted aristocracy for tyranny. Such is the general Hellenic opinion of the 
Lycurgan reforms, and therefore the unfortunate Charilaus, whose very name 
implies his mildness, is elevated into a tyrant, whei-eas that title belongs 
more fitly to Theopompus, the great general of the Messenian war, whom 
we know to have given up part of his power. The Rhetra healed party 
strife and Sparta at once, like Corinth in similar circumstances a generation 
earlier, began to get rid of the main sources of discontent by colonisation. 
In 708 the Partheniae went off to Tarentum.*^ Once grant the original 
blunder of turning Lycurgus into a lawgiver instead of an arbitrator, and 
we can allot him his natural place in the last quarter of the eighth 
centurj'. 

We have only one piece of direct evidence— the Olympian discus. Now 
Spartans took no part at first in the Olympian festival. In the fourth and the 
ninth Olympiad the winners are Me.ssenian,« but the first Spartan appears at 
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the fifteenth Olympiad in 720®“ and thenceforward their names are frequent.®® 
Probably at the same period of early Spartan history the Triphylian towns 
were colonised by Spartans. Herodotus’ account is obviously anachronistic. 
No time suits this expansion S(j well as the end of the first Messenian War, 
when Sparta by occupying Triphylia could hope to cut off Messenia from 
Arcadia and Argos while herself opening communications and entering on an 
entente with Elis. Not before 720 could Lycurgus have combined with 
Iphitus in promoting an eKs-)(€ipLa, but 720 is a date which admirably suits 
the other evudence. If we accept the evidence of the discus we shall finil in 
it strong confirmation of the Lycurgan origin of the Rhetra. It was the 
period of the great nobles in Sparta. Euryleon held a high jjost in the 
Messenian War,®® now Lycurgus appears as an important diplomatist. The 
former was called an Aegeid, and the latter has been supposed to be one.®“ 
It means little more than that he did not belong to the royal house. But 
such a prominence is far less likely in 800, and tradition recognised this 
by making him, with no authority, uncle and guardian of some king or other. 

The personality of Lycurgus is not of great importance. He certainly 
was not a god ; he may or may not have been a. historically important figure. 
His importance for us lies solely in his authorship of the Rhetra. If 720-700 
is accepted for the date of the Rhetra, then clearl}" that is the date where the 
Lycurgus-story belongs, whether he actually lived or not, and not a date a 
century earlier. The discus seems to go far towards supporting his historical 
reality, but even if that is not accepted, we can still claim to have fixed his 
mythical place, just as we can date Minos, or Theseus, or King Arthur, 
without necessarily believing in their pemonality. 

(3) The Ephorate. 

We have seen that the adoption of the synoecism in 800 immedi- 
ately led to a rise of Spartan power. The aristocratic reforms of 700 
led to a similar development. Spartan power began to expand north- 
wards to Elis, and colonies were sent out to Tarentum and South Italy. These 
different periods of advance caused Herodotus and his sources a good deal 
of confusion, and made him give Lycurgus in one passage approximateh’ his 
real date.'^ 

The establishment of a strong aristocracy about 700 at once led t<3 a 
development in art and culture. That date is marked in the excavations of 
Sparta by the emergence of an oriental influence in Spartan pottery. The 
influence is predominantly that of Cyrene, but we also find traces of objects 
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of Egyptian or Egyptianising type derived from Syria or Xaucratis, as 
well as of a gradual growth of relations with Asia Minor, culminating loO 
years later in the Lvdian alliance J- We have no reason to suppose .that the 
Spartan oligarchv neglected art and commerce any more than did the 
Bacchiadae of Corinth or the Ionian corporations. So tar as can be judged 
from its archaeological remains Sparta developed during the seventli century 
on lines very similar to those of other Greek states. We find just thi* same 
break in the cruder native art that appears elsewhere in Athens or Corinth, 
and far earlier than in those towns the emergence of a tully hedged orientalising 
style. Combs, toilet-bo.xes, elaborate pins and bronze ornaments, seals, 
necklaces, and gold and ivory gew-gaws, shew that there was no puritan 
reaction after 700, but rather a golden age of Spartan art, similar to the 
beginnings in other states. Foreigners with arti-stic pretensions were wel- 
comed in Sparta. We soon reach the period of Theodorus and Bathycles, of 
Aleman and Tyrtaeus, of Terpander and Timotheus. Art and music, poetry 
and dancing, were all honoured arts, and Sparta partook tully ot the general 
Hellenic awakening. Sparta had. in the words of Thucydides, become tully 
settled. No doubt this was another rea.son that induced the story-makers to 
push Lycurgus further back in history, for they had not our knowledge that 
Lycurgus was not a legislator at all. It is absurd with Herodotus to 
attribute the senate and the army to Lycurgus, when such institutions belong 
to every Greek state from the earliest Homeric times. Still less is it 
possible to attribute to Lycurgus the typical Spartan aycoyr], the elements of 
which are to be found in purely savage rites of ordeal and purification. 
Even later Greek tradition stripped him of the Ephorate and left him, so to 
speak, a legislator without a programme. Plutarch however supplied the 
need with stories of the invention of money and of a new land-allotment, 
inventions even more preposterous than the others. We have seen that it 
was probably king Pausanias who first robbed Lycurgus of the credit of the 
ephors. Plato takes up the idea by attributing them to a t / 36 to ? aar-^p. 
Later tradition fixed on Theopompus, since it was known that there was a 
constitutional crisis in his time, and that 800 was already occupied by 
Lycurgus. 

Their argument is significant. • The ephors' lists seem to have gone up 
to 75.5. It was thought that Theopompus was king then. Therefore 
Theopompus invented the ephors. Or perhaps Theopompus was a great king 
at about the right period, .so the ephor-lists were made to go up to his reign. 
As a matter of fact, if Pausanias is correct in attributing the battle of Hysiae 
to Theopompus’ reign, 755 is much too early for his date.'* It seems in 
the highest degree improbable that, if the ephors originated in the eighth 
century at all, it should have been shortly before, instead of shortly after, the 
Messenian War. Obviously' the date is a pure invention. Why' should 
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Theopompus have had anything to do with the ephors ? The answer is that 
(«) he was one of the few kings who were more than names, (b) there was a 
constitutional crisis in his time. But the saga-makers failed to remember 
that the quarrel was between king and nobles, not between king and people, 
and that in fact Theopompus added an anti-democratic sentence to the 
Rhetra. We have no reason to accept a word of the Theopompan tradition. 

What of the ephors then i 

It is difficult to avoid Muller’s and Meyer’s'^ view that the ephors are 
part of the constittitional heritage of the Spartan people, because it is difficult 
otherwise to understand why their office should have appeared in places so 
widely separated as Crete, Thera, and Heraclea. It is true that this evidence 
has been discounted by arguing that the Spartan system was copied ft-oni 
Crete, and formed the model for the other places, but I hope it has already 
been sufficiently proved that the traditional story of Cretan origin is later 
than the Delphian variant.^’’ 

Moreover no such argument can possibl}’ be held to apply to the 
e.xistence of an ephor under the name of wpoo-TaTT?? in Molossia.'® Here, 
too, as in Sparta, we find the ceremony of a solemn oath between king and 
people as to the observance of the constitution and the kingdom. The fact 
that this occurred in Passaron, a long superseded capital, proves its great 
antiquity. This is no place for digressing on the proof of the Thraco-Illyrian 
origin of the Doriair race. It has been ably arguerl by Ridgeway,"'^ and is 
now generally accepted. 

With the affinity granted, the presence of the TrpoardTrjit and the oath 
in Pindus, the legendary home of Aegimius, the patron of the early Dorians, 
makes the conclusion inevitable that the Ephoral office is of pre- 
Peloponnesian antiquity."® 

Again space hardly permits the complete arguing of the essential 
question concerning the original function of the ephors. Meyer thinks they 
were first of all civil judges and compares their growth with that of the 
Council of Ten at Venice — a most misleading analogy. Civil jurisdiction is 
never separated from criminal in early communities, and it is even less likely 
to have been separated early in Sparta, since Sparta never developed into a 
large mercantile state. The kings long retained their family powers and can 
have only gradually lost their civil jurisdiction. Neither praetors nor the 
nomothetae were able to make the civil bench a step to political power. 
Dum™ and Gilbert account for their importance by a curious theory of 
alternate sovereignty with the kings when the latter disagreed, a view 
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quite incredible and resting on a false interpretation of Plutarch. Schafer 
calls them proconsular representatives of the king ; but why should they have 
been fi\ e in number ! Besides in early Spartan history or in nomadic times 
there were no province.s to govern. Similarly an original Dorian office cannot 
be connected, as Frick wmuld suggest, with the representation of the non- 
Dorian element in the population. It would be curious to see such repre- 
sentatives in the heads of the later KpvTrreia. Muller’s view that they 
were supervisors of the market has been generally abandoned. It clearly 
points to a long-settled commercial e.xperience. Stein sees in them the 
rulers of the live Kcofiai before synoecism ; but if their office had ever been so 
important, it can hardly have avoided appearing in Spartan legend. What 
part is left for the kings ? 

Many modern writers like Holm,*- Busolt,*® and Kuchtner** make them 
indefinite guardians of the iff'di's quo. an office which only seems credible in 
an early community if combined with some definite functions. These are 
supplied by von Stern’s theory, which makes them the representatives of 
the people and the administrators of the monthly oath by which king 
ami people swore to regard the constitution and preserve the royal power. 

This theory has the additional advantage that it corresponds e.xactly wdth 
the duties of the Molossian 7rpocrTdTr]<;. He, too, like the ephors, had risen 
from this position to one of great political power, and had become the 
eponymous official of the year. It is clear in fact that the vague guardian- 
ship of popular interests might easily lend itself to a gradual extension of 
power in foreign politics, intercourse with strangers, and education. 

Such a post explains the word = overseer, and such duties as 

seeing that the kings did their work, propagated the royal family, and took 
the monthly oath. 

e conclude then that both the oath and the ephors go back to a 
pre-Peloponnesian antiquity. But that of course does not imply that the 
ephors were always important. Aristotle*'' speaks of them as democratic 
officials democratically elected; but according to a polemical passage in 
Plutarch*' they were at first appointed by the kings. If true, this wmuld 
explain their lack of importance in early Spartan history. Possibly the early 
rulers of Sparta in their constant warfare had usurped the right of 
nomination, while popular election must obviously have been the original 
Condition of the office. This seems the best explanation of Plutarch, as he 
w'ould hardly allow- Cleomenes to state a deliberate falsehood before people 
who knew- Spartan traditions thoroughly. 

We know from the same passage in Plutarch that Asteropus w'as the 
first to raise the ephorate to power, from Diogenes Laertius ** that Chilon was 
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the first to make its power equal to that of the kings. Chilon we shall date 
580-550, and so we must find an earlier date for Asteropus. 

We ma}’ fairly argue from the absence of all mention of the ephorate in 
the Lycurgan Rhetra that the office was still unimportant at that time, and it 
is in fact incredible that Theopompus, who added the anti-democratic sentence 
to the Rhetra, and Lycurgus with his marked aristocratic leanings should 
have forwarded an increase in the power of the ephorate. 

We must follow the general criticism of antiquity in putting the 
first step in the growth of the ephorate at a later date than the time of 
Lycurgus. This inevitably leads us to a consideration of the period about 620, 
halfway between Lycurgus and Chilon. We have alread}- mentioned it as 
the fourth important constitutional date. 

We have put the first Messenian War between the years 743-724, or at 
latest 735-716, and we have the positive evidence of Tyrtaeus that the 
grandsons of the warriors of the first war fought in the second, i.e. the 
interval must not greatly exceed sixty years. In 669 at Hysiae vSparta 
suffered a severe defeat from Argos, and in 668 Pisa supplanted Elis as the 
patron of the Olympian festival. We find another Pisatan Anolym2:iiad in 
644,*''^ and it is tempting to accept this as a date immediately after the 
outbreak of the second Messenian War. If it broke out about 650 it 
w'ould be 65-75 years after the first, and therefore would just permit of the 
^ihrase of Tyrtaeus. It is of course impossible to accejit the traditional 
remark of Epaminondas which jiut the end of it in 599.“® By every 
chronological comparison that is far too late. Tyrtaeus is a better authority 
than Epaminondas because he fought in the war, and we may safely put the 
conclusion of peace and the destruction of Ithome between 630 and 620.“’^ 

At this time we have the evidence of Pausanias®- for popular discontent 
in Sparta. Military exigencies led the government to leave much of 
the Messenian land fallow; popular sedition was evoked, which was 
traditionally settled by Tyrtaeus. The legend is an obvious parallel to that 
of the other musician-arbitrator Terpander at the end of the first Messenian 
War, and just as that conceals the important action of Lycurgus, so this must 
point to other concessions by con.stitutional enactment. The unity of 
the SjDartan constitution and its freedom from violent alteration was 
an article of faith among Greeks, and consequently nobody of more violent 
authority than musicians was allowed to have tampered with it. But 
the Spartans needed stronger persuasion than that of the Heavenly Muse, 
and we find traces of what actually happened in the casual mention of 
Asteropus. The step taken by Asteropus was presumably to secure the right 
of popular election and to terminate the period of royal nomination; but 
if this be considered too hazardous a speculation, we may content ourselves 
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with accepting the statement of Plutarch that he took a definite step in the 
direction of democracy, and we mat' see in this period the beginning of a wave 
of democratic feeling. 

Her e again the date harmonises precisely with the history of the rest 
of Greece. Daring the seventh century discontent with the aristocracies and 
oligarchies that had replaced the hereditary kingdoms grew rapidly, and 
found popular expression in most of the state.s of the Saronic Gnlf and 
Central Greece by the appearance of t\’rannies. 

S})arta with her kings and nobles was strong enough to resist any attempt 
at tyranny, hut was compelled to give way so far to popular opinion as to 
revive the right of the people to elected officers and to the monthfy oath. 
Possibly the number was settled at this time. In pre-Peloponnesian days we 
must suppose that each tribe had its ephor or 7rpocrTaT»;?, as we find him 
among the Molossi. but with the growth of the local tribes at Sparta the 
three ephors became also nuimportant. It was in this way perhaps that the 
kings cramped their powers. On their reintrod action it would be necessary 
to have one for each of the five Spartan local tribes or villages. An 
alternative and perhap.s more attractive idea would be that with the five 
settlements round Sparta the original three ephors in each village disappeared 
and were replaced by five local headmen, who were retained when the 
villages \yere synoecised, but who, by the act of synoecism ceased to 
have much j)ower. Ihus the kings were able to usurp it until a democratic 
movement could grow up strong enough to demand their reinstatement. 

e ha\ e now traced early Spartan history through its periods of 
syuoeci.sm. aristocratic reaction, and democratic reaction. Each change 
corresponds with a movement universal throughout the Greek world at the 
end of the eighth and seventh centuries respectively, and we still find 
Sparta embarked on a normal career ; for though after 620 her government 
has become composite, she still maintains the movement of expansion now 
general throughout Greece, and proceeds to attack Arcadia, after absorbing 
the Southern two-thirds ot the Peloponnese. Two reigns seem to have been 
passed in peace and recovery, but under Leon and Hegesicles, as Herodotus 
tells us,'^® the Spartans were successful m all other wars, and were worsted by 
the Tegeans only. At last howi'ver under their successors Anaxandrides and 
Ariston they worsted the Tegeans by the virtue of the bones of Orestes, but, 
and the phrase marks a turning-point in Spartan history, they admitted 
them to alliance, and did not take them over as .subjects.*^'* 

These wars iinist have taken place bet ween .580 and 550, for Croesus’ 
embassy found the Spartans already victorious. We have now to see what 
events at this period induced Spartan foreign policy to change its whole 
system. Hitherto a conquering state’’* that had successively absorbed 
Laconia, C\niiria, ilcssenia, and part of Arcadia, Sparta now suddenly ceases 
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its efforts at expansion and adopts a policy of alliance and confederation. 
We shall find the solution in the arguments of the next section. 

B. — The Settlement »f 550 b.c. 

Historic Sparta begins in the middle of the sixth century, but it is a 
Sparta ver}- difterent from the Sparta of legend and the Sparta revealed by 
excav’ation. Early Sparta was a vigorous conquering state : historic Sparta 
is usually described as vacillating and slow. We hear little of ephors in the 
legends : they bulk supremely large in history. Above all legendary Sparta 
delighted in dance and song, and had a flourishing school of art, ample traces 
of which are visible in the results of excavation. What traces of them are 
to be found in historic Sparta ? Early Sparta welcomed distinguished 
strangers ; historic Sparta rigorously excluded them. 

There can be no doubt that the middle of the sixth century is marked 
by a great revolution in Spartan life and customs. It is the purpose of this 
section to review the evidence that is procurable of this change, and to 
suggest that the revolution was neither unconscious, nor fortuitous, but due 
to the carefully considered policy of Sparta’s greatest statesman, Chilon the 
Ephor. 

The changes may be discussed under four heads : — 

1. Social. 

2. Constitutional. 

3. Religious. 

4. Political. 

(1) Social Change-v. 

It has been pointed <)ut in the previous section that we have no reason 
whatever to suppose that up to 550 the course of Spartan history had been 
radically different from that of any other Greek state. Owing to a certain 
innate conservatism in the Dorian character changes had not hitherto had 
the full consequences in Sparta that they had elsewhere ; but both the anti- 
monarchical and anti-aristocratic waves of feeling had affected Sparta in the 
same wav as the rest of the Greek world and had successively limited the 
kingship and the aristocracy, though without causing their total disap- 
pearance. 

The seventh century and in particular the first half of the sixth had 
been a period of orientalising influence in Greece. The tyrants of the Isthmian 
states, who had done so much for Greek commerce and Greek expansion, had 
undoubtedly fallen considerably under the influence of Asia Minor and its 
brilliant civilisation. Greece owed to Lydia or Ionia the ^introduction of 
coinage, and to Ionia the origin of much of her artistic heritage, especially in 
all the departments of the minor decorative arts. We have Corinthian pottery 
and early bronzes to demonstrate the effect of this oriental influence. But in 
no part of Greece was it more clearly operative than in Sparta. We have now, 
thanks to the recent excavations of the British School at Athens, an 
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enormous mass of early Spartan votive offerings which admirably illustrate 
this point. The series of Laconian, erstwhile ‘ Cyrenaic pottery-designs, is 
predominantly orientalising ; the conception of the goddess Orthia herself 
with her wings and heraldic animals is typically Ionian ; and the series of 
carved ivories finds close analogies in Ephesus. 

It is not unlikely that the protot 3 ’pes of this whole ‘ orientalising ’ style 
in Greece were derived ultimatel}’ from Minoan and not from oriental 
civilisation ; but where, as in Sparta, we have clear evidence of a typical 
geometric period intervening, we cannot refuse to attribute the seventh- and 
sixth-century revival to a Renaissance of art primarily inspired from the 
eastern side of the Aegean. 

We have the historical facts of the opening of Egj-pt to Greeks under 
the Saitic kings, and the philhellenic tendencies of Alyattes and Croesus to 
explain the new conditions under which this Renaissance became po.ssible. 
The stories of Alcmaeon and Solon are eloquent of the new possibilities of 
intercourse, and it is therefore not surprising to find an Ionian artist, 
Bathycles of Magnesia, welcomed at Sparta,*® and foreigners like Epimen- 
ides®' and Timotheus taking a prominent part in Spartan life. Samian 
ships are said to have helped Sparta in the Messenian wars.*® 

The excavations on the site of the temple of Orthia have shewn clearlj' 
enough the character of early sixth-century Spartan civilisation.®* It was 
of the orientalising type common in the rest of the Greek world, and it 
displays no shadow of evidence for sumptuary laws or exclusion of strangers. 
There is direct evidence of a connexion with the Sj-rian coast, probably in 
consequence of the purple fisheries of the Laconian Gulf, with Asia Minor, 
and above all with Gyrene. Spartan trade followed the two Dorian lines of 
traffic ; one by Cythera, Cydonia (with a branch line t(j Gyrene;, Grete, Gar- 
pathus, Rhodes, Gyprus, to Phoenicia ; and the other by Melos, Thera, and 
the southern islands to Dorian Asia, and Samos. About (300 B.C, two 
new temples were built to Oi'thia and Athena and adorned, the former 
with fine polychrome sculpture.*®' the latter with an orientalising decoration 
in stamped bronze by a native artist, Gitiadus.*®- The gold statue of 
Apollo at Thornax**® brought Sparta into direct relations with Groesus, 
and soon afterwards a formal alliance was concluded between L^dia and 
Sparta.*®* It is necessary to keep this picture of Sparta clearly in mind, 
Sparta the home of the arts, of .sculpture, of music, and of dancing, when 
we turn to the historic Sparta of succeeding generations. 

The change conies soon after .550. From that time the painted pottery 
steadily deteriorates in quality and design.*®® The curious flamboyant terra- 
cotta masks dwindle and degenerate. The style of bone-carving loses its 
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subtlety. Small and cheap votive offerings take the place of extravagant 
ones, and as we know from our authorities Spartan sculpture comes to an 
end, and even Spartan music no longer extends a welcome to foreigners. 
Spartans cease to take an interest in the great festiv’als of Greece, 
while jealously guarding the exclusive character of their own.^'*^ In a 
word historic Sparta, self-supporting, jealous of all foreign movements, 
utterly out of touch with the rest of the Greek world, and devoted to an 
almost monastic military regime, now begins to come into existence. 

Spartan professionalism in warfare Ciin certainly be dated from about 
this time, for hitherto Sparta had shewn no essential superiority over her 
neighbours. The Messenians had been as good soldiers, the Argives had at 
least once severely defeated her armies, Tegea had proved too strong 
for her. 

The complete superiority which belonged to Spartan infantry from the 
days of Cleomenes was clearly unknown before 5.50. 

We may therefore conclude with some certainty that the social changes 
of this period were due to an increased demand for military efficiency and a 
drastic revival of the ‘ Lycurgan ’ dyoyyij, which entailed a more or less 
complete abandonment of artistic development. Just as in Athens the 
abandonment of conscription is contemporaneous with the foundation of the 
schools of philosophy, so in Sparta the claims of ban-ack-life drove out the 
gentler arts of peace. 

(2) Constitutional Changes. 

Here we are on more certain ground of definite literary evidence. We 
have not only the statement of Diogenes Laertius that Chilon was the 
first to raise the ephors to equal power with the kings, but we have ample 
evidence in the pages of Herodotus as to what actually happened. 

To Chilon himself we have two references in Herodotus. 

(ft) i, 59. Chilon met Hippocrates before the birth of Pisistratus. 

(h) vii. 235. The wisest man in Sparta, he had said it were better for 
Sparta if Cythera had been sunk in the sea. 

From the first passage we can gain approximate accuracy as to his date. 
Pisistratus became tyrant of Athens about 560 and had been general at 


™ I have received the following interesting 
figures from Mr. E. Aorman Gardiner in 
reference to the Olympic Games. ‘ The first 
Spartan victory occurs in 01. 15 (720 B.c.). 
Between this date and 01. 50 (576 B.c.) 81 vic- 
tories are recorded in different events. Of these 
Sparta is credited with 46. In the Stadion-race 
for the .same period 21 out of 36 winners are 
Spartans. In 01. 57 (552 B.c.) another Spartan 
wins the stadion, and there is not another 
winner till 01. 116 (316 B.c.). . . . Between 
548-400 B.c. Forster enumerates 181 victories. 
The O.xyrhynchus papyrus, which was unknown 


to Forster, would hring the total to at least 200. 
In the whole number there are only 12 Spartan 
victories, 8 of which are in chariot- and horse- 
races, which we may presume to have been a 
monopoly of the kings for the most part. 
Between 548-480 B.c. the only Spartan victory 
is that of Deniaratus in the chariot-race (Hdt. 
vi. 70).’ Further information is given in 
Sir. Gardiner’s book, Greek Athletic Sports and 
Festivals, pp. 56-59 and 80. I am much obliged 
to Jlr. Gardiner for permission to publish this 
most interesting corroborative evidence, 
ii. 68. 
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Xisaea some years earlier. He died an old man about 528 We cannot 
suppose then that his father’s meeting with Chilon was much later than 
600, or that the latter was born much later than 630, if he was a person 
of some importance at that time. 

The Chilon son of Demarmenes whose daughter was a subject of quarrel 
between Leotychidas and l)emaratus (Hdt. vi. 65) is not the same Chilon as 
the statesman who was, according to Suidas, son of Damagetus. He may 
however have been his grandson. 

Eusebius gives a definite date for Chilon, the fifty-fifth Olpnpiad, 
while Diogenes Laertius assigns the fifty-sixth, i.e. 556, and adds ‘ according 
to Pamphila the sixth,’ which is certainly a mistake. Stein’s conjecture 
that we should read ‘the fiftieth or according to Pamphila the 56th’ t.a. 580 
or 556 is not unattractive, though it is of cour.se purely conjectural. We 
have 556 given at any rate as one date connected with Chilon. 580 would 
suit a connexion with Epimenides, 556 the final success of his policy in 
changing the conditions of Spartan life.^®''’ The Kylands papyrus to be 
discussed below couples Chilon with Anaxandrides, who ascended the throne 
in 560. It thus supports the later date. 

It has been urged with some force that we know little of Chilon except 
that he was one of the seven wise men, and the wisest man at Sparta, who was 
even honoured with a herooa}^^ But the remark of Diogenes Laertius,^“ 
though vague, is of great importance, and if we can shew from the evidence 
that a great change in the power of the ephorate did occur at this time, it will 
be difficult to avoid associating it with Chilon. That evidence we do possess 
in the stories of Ariston and Anaxandrides. Herodotus tells us (vi. 63) that 
Ariston sat on the judgment seat with the ephors, i.e. the ephors have now- 
equal honour with the king. The story about Anaxandrides is even more 
informing (v. 39). We here find the ephors sending for the king and giving 
him commands reinforced by threats of deposition. It is obvious that the 
power of deposition and the power of interference in the roj-al household is 
already theirs, i.e. that a large advance has been made in their power, but an 
advance strictly in accordance with their e^opeia, since they had to provide 
tor the maintenance of the constitution, which included the preservation of 
the families of the kings. Yeither could be allowed to die out. We may put 
the stories about the same time, soon after 560 B.C., and they shew that the 
advance has already been made. The resistance of the king also shews that 
their powers were not yet completely assured, and therefore that the advance in 
power was new. It is impossible then to avoid the conclusion that the advance 
is that referred to by Diogenes Laertius, when he says Chilon put the ephors 
on a par with the king. This clearly refers to the right of deposition, now- first 
mentioned in Greek hi.story, and associated already in all probability with 
the cult of Ino-Pasiphae at Thalamae. 

Ohi-on. ii. jip, 96 f. ni (;g_ supported by a quo- 

Diog Laerl. i. 72 gives another date tation from .Sosicrates, who calls Chilon the first 
for his death, 01. 52 = 572 B.c. of the ejihors. 

Pans. iii. 16. 4. 
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Asteropus had probably secured for the ephoi-ate popular election instead 
of royal nomination ; Chilon now gives them the power of deposition, which 
establishes them as rivals on eqixal terms with the king. 

(3) Religiouft Oh-survd.nces. 

Apart from the cessation of temple-building and the steady decline in 
the value of votive-offerings, which led ultimately to Thucydides’ famous 
verdict on the appearance of Sparta,"- there is one interesting novelty in 
Spartan ritual which seems to date from this period — the introduction of 
the worship of the Cretan Ino-Pasiphae at Thalamae. 

We know of Epimenides the Cretan as a peripatetic cult-expert. He 
visited Athens about 594, after the troubles which followed on Cjdon’s 
attempt at tyranny, and performed ceremonies of purification.^'^^ He also 
visited Sparta, for we know of a round building erected under his auspices in 
the Agora at Sparta."* Unfortunately we know nothing of the date of the 
foundation of the dream-oracle of Ino-Pasiphae at Thalamae ; but two curious 
things about it are well established, the first that it is Cretan, which suggests 
a connexion with Epimenides, and the second that it is directly connected 
with the Spartan ephors, who received there communications in dreams.**® 
Obviously then, the cult belongs to the period of growth in the power of the 
ephorate, for we know that the ephors’ business in Thalamae was concerned 
with depositions of the kings. In the period between 620 and 550, the 
most obvious moment for consulting a cult-specialist was during the reverses 
of the Tegean war after 580 or .so, and that would bring Epimenides the 
Cretan into connexion with the great ephor Chilon, who raised the ephorate 
to a level with the kingly power. 

One of the strong points in the n.iyal positi(jn was the intimate 
connexion of the royal houses with Delphian Apollo. It would clearly be an 
important step to secure some parallel religious sanction for the ephorate, 
and it w'as in this Thalamae cult that the ephors found a counterpart to the 
royal influence at Delphi. 

With all due recognition of the slenderness of the evidence on this 
point, we may nevertheless put it forward as a probable indication of 
the trend of ideas at Sparta in this period. 

(4) ChaiKjfiA in Forfign Policy. 

The wars of Sparta prior to 550 had been wars of conquest. At first 
she had had to fight for her own existence against her neighbours of Argos 
and Arcadia. After the sj noecism in 800 she was able to turn her attention 
to expansion, and in the next fifty years absorbed the length and breadth of 


i. 10. XaKeZaiuovLtiSV €i ^ voXks fprj/j.u}- atJ Joe. ; Plut. Solon. 12. 

Bclt], ttv olfiai CLTriariav rrjs dvvdi^€<as Paus. iii. 12. 11. 

TTpoeXdovros ttoWov xpovov rots t-ireira wpbs rb Plut. Cleotii. 7 ; Cic. flc da\ i. 93-96 ; 

kKIos avTwv €lyai. Pans. iii. 26. 1. 
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Laconia and started on the struggle with Argos for Cynnria. Then came the 
first Messenian War, followed by the complete appropriation of the country and 
enslavement of its inhabitants. Then expansion abroad, a sure sign of ovei- 
population and prosperity, especially' as a more settled reyniie was now' intro- 
duced by Lycurgus. Sparta, as the first state to get a good constitution, 
expanded rapidly until she could fight against Argos on the field of Hysiae 
(probably in 669 B.c.) with nearly half the Peloponnese at her back. The results 
of this battle were disaster, the loss of Thyreatis, a considerable setback to 
Spartan power, and soon afterwards the second Messenian M ar. Jfore domestic 
troubles intervened, but soon after 620 Sparta was again able to start on a 
career of expansion. She occupied the Sciritis and much of Arcadia, though 
long wars against Tegea continued to baffle her armies. The reigns of Leon 
and Hegesicles were for all that successful on the whole, and Croesus learnt 
of her in 550 that the greater part of the Peloponnese was KareaTpafifievn- 
But until Tegea was conquered there was no possibility of getting at Argos, 
and Tesea's resistance wsis obstinate. The result, as we have seen, was 

O 

a volte-fact' in Spartan policy. A treaty was made,’^'’ and Tegea became an 
ally. The beginnings of a confederation had replaced the policy of direct 
conquest, and no new territory was again added to the Laconian heritage. 

The change is an important one and is veiled in typical Greek fashion 
in the pages of Herodotus by the story of Lichas and the bones of Orestes. 
We may well ask w'hat Orestes had to do with the question. Obviously we 
must take the story in connexion with the famous remark of Cleornenes to 
the priestess of Athena, ‘ I am not a Dorian but an Achaean.’ The recep- 
tion of the bones of Orestes in a Jicruiat at Sparta was equivalent to an 
acceptance of the pre-Dorian sovereignty of the Achaean families, was in fact 
a recognition of Achaean claims to power. Hitherto the Dorian had ridden 
roughshod over the early inhabitants of Peloponnese with a programme of 
Dorianisation and complete conquest. The recognition of Orestes is a 
symptom of a great change, the recognition of pre-Dorian Arcadia on terms 
of equality. '''' Alliance with Tegea is an abandonment of conquest, an 
initiation of confederation ; and to win the sympathy of non-Dorian con- 
federates not only is pre-Dorian Orestes honoured, but the non-Dorian origin 
of Heracles and the Heracleidae is naturally accepted, and Cleornenes half 
a century later is capable of claiming the allegiance of Hellas not as a 
Dorian conqueror but as the de.scendant of Heracles of Argos, pre-Dorian 
hero and king. 

What was the reason for the change ? It has been suggested that the 
population question was already important;; that Sparta h.ad lost so many 
men in the Tegean war that she could venture to lose no more ; that the 
proportion of helots to citizens was already so large that .she flared not ad<l 


Aiist. ■ Pseudepigraplius ’ in Plut. Q Gr. fi Cf. the veiy simitar story of the cults of 
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to them by further conquest ; consequently that confederation was adopted 
instead of conquest, because Sparta was no longer able to conquer without 
dangerd^® 

Such a point of view is based on a fundamental anachronism. 

There is no doubt that throughout the fifth century, as Mo3'er’^-’^ and 
Busolt have pointed out, the relations with the helots affected Spartan foreign 
policy prejudicial!}’, and that as time went on Sparta became more and more 
an armed camp. But the first signs of danger must have been noticed 
about 490, when Cleomenes seems to have entered on an intrigue with the 
helots, and about 470, when Pausanias attempted the same polic}'. In 464 
there was a real crisis at the time of the earthquake, and from that time 
onwards the population question became acute. There had been a large loss 
of Spartan citizens in the earthquake, and this fact taken together with the 
gradual dwindling of population profoundly affected the future policy of Sparta. 
It is impossible however to argue a similar condition of affairs in 550. 

Let us consider the circumstances. According to Dorian principles the 
land of Laconia was parcelled out into KXrjpot, each of which supported, oi' was 
intended to support, a Spartan citizen. LTntil the fourth century these 
/cXfjpoi were inalienable, but a lot might cease to support a Spartan citizen if 
the family living on it became too large, or again if it died out, or, relapsing 
into the hands of an heiress, psissed with her into alien possession. Thus 
there was a slow but steady’ decrease in the number of lot-supported citizens, 
accompanied by a gradual decrease of population, since there was a premium 
on the smallness of families, which led to polyandiy and other abuses. 
Spartan wars of conquest, such as the Messenian wars, were hailed with 
delight because they made possible an extension of KXrjpoi, and therefore an 
increase of population. It is clearly’ absurd then to argue that it was better 
to stop conquering in order to economi.se in men. Men were easily produced, 
and were in fact artificially kept down; what- was difficult to produce was 
new KXrjpoi. To abjure conquest then was to abjure an increase of popula- 
tion, not to ensure it. And if it be argued that conquest also ensured an 
inevitable rise in the already overwhelming helot population, the answer is 
of course that it need do nothing of the sort. Sparta con(juered Sciritis in the 
early sixth century’, but reduced it to a perioecic, not a helot status. There 
could be no objection to a settlement of Arcadia which proceeded on similar 
lines with the number of helots curtailed to a minimum. Moreover there is 
not a particle of evidence suggesting grave discontent among the helots at this 
period, or any friction at all between Spartiates and helots. Their economic 
position was by no means unique in Greece, and it is only at a later time 
that they developed into a class of discontented slaves. We find them in 
Herodotus concerned with the mourning for the kings like the other classes 
of citizens (vi. 58), we find them entrusted with police duties in Sparta 


Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier, iii. pp. 261 He points out that the question first became 
foil. acute after 464, but was in existence before. 
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;'vi. 75), surely an impossible position if their loyalty was gravely suspected, 
and we find them sharing in Spartan military expeditions (vi. 75). As 
Mothaces and at a later time as Neodamodes they were able to obtain a 
certain political rank, and although it was reasonable that the Messenian 
Dorians should make desperate efforts to recover their freedom in the second 
Messenian War, yet we have no evidence of discontent among the helots as a 
whole. It was only after Cleomenes began to dally with the idea of an 
extension of citizenship to helots en masse that their hopes were too easily 
aroused, and a condition of disappointment and anger followed,^-’ but it was 
the Messenian helots who were always the real enemies of the Spartan state. 

It vas not fear of the helots then, nor anxieties as to a decrease in the 
population that made Sparta cease from concpiest, nor, I think we may 
assume, was it the impossibility of conquest. If we understand Herodotus 
aright, the Tegeans were decisively beaten before the question of an alliance 
arose. But it is quite clear that the conquest of Arcadia would lead on to 
the conquest of Argolis and this to the conquest of the whole Peloponnese. 
This would mean an enormously rapid increase of KXijpoi, on so large a scale 
that the Spartiate population would hardly be able to till them all even in 
a couple of generations, Such a conquest then would entail an extension of 
franchi.se among the inferior classes of the population. 

It is further evident that the victorious generals are the people who 
benefit most from a successful war. The Messenian wars had led to the 
enhancement of the royal power, which had only been prevented from 
upsetting the constitution by the efforts of Lycurgiis and Asteropus. It was 
clear that the kings would gain greatly at the expense of the ephorate, if 
they were allowed to conquer all Peloponnese. Moreover the newly- 
enfranchised K\y]povxoi would feel grateful, not to the ephors, but to the 
kings who gave them their lands, and the new power of the ephorate would 
disappear as soon as it had been established. It was a dangerous moment 
for Chilon. and he settled the question by throwing the whole weight of the 
ephorate on the side of alliance and not conquest. The kings must have 
desired to continue the policy of conquest, and so we are obliged to attribute 
the abrupt change at this period to the influence of the new power in.stituted 
by Chilon. The new policy fits in exactly with his famous saying about 
Cythera. If he had thought of Sparta as a conquering state, supieme in 
Peloponnese and acquiring a navy for further development, Cythera would 
have seemed to him rather useful than otherwise : but if he thought of 
Sparta as a limited state ruling over South Peloponnese and only exercising 
a diplomatic pressure outside, she would never become a maritime power, 
and consequently would always find danger in an unprotected island so close 
to her own shores. 


Xow Chilon, as we know, was the wisest man in Sparta. He knew then 
that by stopping expansion be was restricting population, and it was 
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therefore clear to him that this restricted population must not be 
contaminated by any admixture either with foreigners or with helots. It was 
therefore necessary to keep the Spartan population together artificially by 
an extension and development of the typical so-called Spartan a'ya'yr)}^ 
There were few definite changes, but we are to gather that the dyoyy}] became 
stricter and excluded more and more any but military considerations. Art 
and music and orientalising culture were gradually dropped, and strangers 
were discouraged. Every Spartan citizen was to be equal, and was to be 
trained to the highest stage of development, and thus the democratic character 
of the state would be secure against any attempt to re-establish the 
royal power. Chilon represents the first conflict of the socialistic principle 
with the principle of imperialism, To save the democracy and the purity of 
the ancient Spartan stock, and to avoid the contamination of alien principles 
and ideas, he was willing to forego the prospects of empire and thereby to set 
up Sparta for all time as the champion of particularism and autonomy against 
the new ideas of Panhellenism and Union which were developing in Greece 
under the influence of the tyrants and the hard facts of the history of the 
Nearer East. 

The fear of tyranny was ever-present in Sparta in the minds of the 
ephors and the popular party. Thucydides (i. 18) reports their proud claim 
to have been del dTvpdvpevTo<; and Sosicles uses the strongest language in 
expressing their attitude towards the tyrants (Hdt. v. 92). It was 
undoubtedly one of the motives that brought about both the aristocratic 
reforms of Lycurgus and the democratic ndbrms of Asteropus, as it acted 
powerfully much later in the campaigns against Cleomenes and Pausanias. 
But it is to the age and the influence of the tyrants that we must attribute 
the germs of Panhellenism in Greece. Panhellenism thus became an 
idea full of suspicion to Spartan minds. In a Greece already largely 
under tyrannical rule, a rigorous policy of excluding strangers must have 
seemed the best way of avoiding the infection, and though the generation of 
Chilon saw the downfall of the Cypselidae at Corinth, it saw the yet more 
remarkable elevation of Pisistratus at Athens due mainly to his military 
reputation. It is to this Spartan prejudice that we must attribute Chilon’s 
advice to Hippocrates the father of Pisistratus either to have no son or, if he 
had, to disown him (Hdt. i. 59). 

It seems likely that the new foreign policy of Sparta included definite 
attempts at intervention against tyranny whenever possible. Thucydides 
say^s that Sparta put down the tyrants of Greece, and Plutarch in the dr 
Herod, malignitcde gives a list of the tyrannies ended by Sparta. This list 
has usually been looked upon with suspicion, at any rate so far as the earlier 
tyrannies are concerned, and for my o\vn part I have hitherto believed that 
the policy of tyrant-expulsion began with Cleomenes. Mr. Hunt’s recent 


The remarks typical of Chilon, and called Life of Chilon) arc full of the spirit of the 
XiXuiv^ta by later writeis (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Spaitan ayw-y-i]. 
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publication of a papyrus from the Rylands collection entails a change of 
view. It contains the follow’ing passage ; 

XfXtoi' Be 6 XaKotv e^opevaa<; /caij (TTparr)'yf)<Ta<; ’ Ava^avBpiBrji; re 

or \^a'Ta(Tida-a<; Wva^avBpiBp. 

Ta? iv TOL<; 'EXXijo'ti' TVpavvlBa‘;\KaTe\vffav 

or / KareXvcrev 

The papyrus is of the second century B.C., and therefore deserves respect. 
Whatever we make of the rest of the fragment, and there is not likely to be 
much agreement in our readings, it is clear that we have here a tradition 
assigning the beginning of this policy of tyrant-expulsion to Chilon, precisely 
at the time when the principles of Spartan foreign policy wmre undergoing a 
great change. It provides us moreover with strong confirmation of the 
importance of Chilon, of his date, and of his influence on foreign policy. 

I claim then that Chilon no longer remains a shadow to us, and that the 
use ot his name is no longer arbitrary and problematical, when we have the 
facts of the period 580-550, w’hich shew' a general turning-point in every 
<lepartment of Spartan life, to set beside the remarks of Sosicrates, Diogenes 
Laertius, and the author of the new papyrus, as well as the general Greek 
tradition, which saw in him the wdsest of Spartans and one of the sacred 
Heptad of wise men. 

Chilon’s policy, to sum up the argument, was the increase of fhe pow'er 
of the ephorate coupled with the abandonment of conquest in favour of 
alliance. It entailed a stern reorganisation of the Spartan ajcoyij which 
was already, in 550, connected with the name of Lycurgus as the most promi- 
nent of early Spartan statesmen. Chilon gladly took over the traditional 
name, and while ascribing the origin of each part of the dycoyr] to Lj’curgus, 
was himself the real initiator of the revived system which w'as to replace the 
decayed c’lytoyij of the preceding system. The Lycurgan dywyp knowm to 
Xenophon, Aristotle, and Plutarch was primarily due to Chilon, however old 
the underlying ideas may have been.'^s Therefore the study of historical 
Spartan policy begins with the middle of the sixth century.^-® 


C. — Reaction nnder Cleomene-t and Pansuniav. 

The Chihuiian system lasted for a generation before it met an antagonist 
capable of attacking it, but the whole reign of Cleomenes was an attempt to 
put back the clock, to depres.s the power of the ephorate, to renew the schemes 
of foreign conquest, and to extend the rov al power. 

Of the precise date of the treaty w ith Tegea we can only say that it was 


A. S. Hunt, The HylamJs Papy/ i, vol. i, 
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the beginnings of the Dorian race. 
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before the alliance with Croesus, since at that time the greater part of 
Peloponnese was KarearpaiMfievr]. The reign of Croesus is put by Meyer 
between the dates 560 and 546, and the first application for alliance was only 
a year or two before his fall. We can therefore agree with the traditional 
550 as roughly the date of the Tegoan treaty. It is interesting to see its 
effects and the effects of the new power of the ephorate upon Spartan policy. 
The treaty with Croesus is not summarily rejected, as perhaps we might have 
expected from the new policy of the ephoi-s directed against all warlike 
aggi'ession. Sparta was under a debt of gratitude to Croesus, and treaties 
break no bones. But no help was sent. Of course the Spartan traditions 
that reached Herodotus had ample explanations to account for the awkward 
fact, too many indeed, for there are traces in Herodotus of two mutually 
exclusive excuses, (1) that the request was too late, (2) that the Spartans 
were engaged in war with Argos. The firm refusal with which Sparta met 
the request of the Greek cities for aid against Cyrus shortly afterwards leaves 
us in no doubt that there was no real intention of sending help to Lydia. 
The alliance was a compliment and was accepted as such, but there was no 
intention of sending Spartan hoplites to Asia. About the same time the 
long-delayed war with Argos came to a head, now that Tegea had been over- 
come. Sparta hoped for a reversal of the verdict of Hysiae and it seems 
likely that she obtained a substantial victory which involved the recovery of 
the Thyreatis. There was however no attack on Argos either now or later, 
although Sparta was by this time undisputed of the Peloponnese. 

Why was there no attempt to treat Argos like Messenia The answer of 
course is that Spartan policy had now changed under the influence of the 
ephors, and in the interest of the democracy and the aycoyr] it was thought 
unadvisable to allow Sparta to obtain a position of supremacy which was 
more likely to benefit her kings than anybody' else. 

A foolish deputation under Lacrines to Cyrus ended the Ionian incident 
and was intended to salve Spartan pride.’-' For the future Ariston and 
Anaxandrides accepted the situation, and for a quarter of a century there was 
peace. 

Somewhere about 520 Cleomenes the Agiad became king of Sparta, one 
of the greatest men ever produced by Laconia, and imbued from the start 
with the fixed resolve to reinstate the royal power. 

In dealing with his reign we are confronted by a grave difficulty' in the 
complete falsification of the records of Spartan history so far as he is con- 
cerned. The ephors were his bitterest foes, and the ephors controlled the 
archives. Hence all the Greek historians from Herodotus onwards were 
foiled from the start by the Spartan records. Herodotus provides the clearest 
evidence, for though he shews in other stories that Cleomenes was on the 
throne both about 515 (episode of Maeandrius) and in 491 (episode of Aegina), 
he still repeats the Spartan calumnv that Cleomenes not only was atcpopavp^ 
and (jipevppt]^ but ov riva iroWov ^poj/oj/ The same falsifications 
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appear in Pausanias. We have therefore to proceed with the utmost caution 
in a reconstruction of the events of the reign. 

In the first place it appears from Time. iii. 68. 5, where he gives advice 
to the Plataeans, that Cleomenes was on the throne in 519. Ever since Grote 
a large number of modern critics including Meyer have maintained without 
a shadow of textual evidence that the figures of Thucydides PA AAAI II are 
a mistake for PA A AMI simply because Cleomenes was present in Central 
Greece with an army in 509, whereas we do not kmiw what he was doing in 
519. Both Mr. Wells (J.H.S. xxv. 1905, pp. 197 foil.) and Messrs. Mitchell 
and Caspar! (^Gi'ote’s History of Greece, p. 82, note) have so clearly defended 
the text of Thucydides that there is no need to repeat their arguments. M"e 
can assume with certainty that Cleomenes was already on the throne in 519 
and was probably concerned at that time with the politics of Megara and its 
reception into the Peloponnesian league. This step was not in any sense an 
overt action against the ephors, and in his advice to Plataea to join Athens 
rather than Sparta he might well be held to be carrying out the little-Pelo- 
ponnesian policy which they favoured. But it must be remembered that 
he had probably only recently become king and was still feeling his way. 

His next step is more enterprising — the alliance with the Samian e.xiles 
and the attack on Polycrates. It may be considered very hazardous to date 
this episode in 517 instead of the traditional 527, but it is difficult to see 
how the expedition is to be dissociated from the traditional thalassocracy of 
Sparta, which is dated by Prof Myres with great certainty in the years 517- 
515.^-** It seems impossible to separate Sparta’s one great official overseas 
expedition from the traditional date of her sea-supremacy. Herodotus seems 
to put the expedition ten years earlier, soon after Cambyses’ attack on Egypt ; 
but, though the occasion of quarrel probably arose at that time, he does not 
make it certain that the Spartan help tvas given at once. Again it may be 
argued that Cleomenes’ name is not mentioned in connexion with the expedi- 
tion; but that is just the sort of point that is affected by the falsification of 
tradition. A 'priori it is far more likely that Sparta’s most enterprising 
expedition was initiated by Sparta’s most enterprising monarch. It is certain 
that the ephors would be opposed to such an expedition, and its suspicious 
and sudden failure with what Herodotus calls the ungrounded story of a 
heavy bribe seems to point to misconduct in some part of the inyading army 
which was not unlikely to be inspired from home. 

Foiled in Samos, and sufficiently warned by his experience, Cleomenes 
would have nothing to do with Maeandrius when he came to invite a 
repetition of Spartan help a few }'ears later. Tradition in Herodotus 
represented him as working with the ephors in this case. It is significant 
that it was the ephors who banished Maeandrius, and it demonstrates the 
growth of their power in the la.st quarter of a century. 

Cleomenes now turned to an even more adventurous experiment in 
connexion with African colonisation. The expeditions of Dorieus to Gyrene 
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and Sicil}' have been made the subject of an interesting investigation by 
Niese in Hermes (1907 J. He has traced the extraordinary corruption and 
falsification ot the story in Herodotus, and has proved (1) that Dorieus was 
not the next oldest after Cleonienes, but the youngest of Anaxandrides’ 
sons, who had therefore no possible claim to the crown ; (2) that the 
expedition was a regular state-colony with citizens and sub- commanders 
(3) that the first colony at Cinyps near Gyrene, which lasted three years, took 
place not more than three years at the most before the fall of Sybaris in 510, 
since Philippus of Croton, who joined Dorieus there, can only have ‘missed his 
bride,’ the daughter of the king of Sybaris, owing to the war. There is then 
no question of Dorieus huriying off because of hatred for Cleomenes. 

Herodotus’ whole story of Dorieus is in fact false. The expedition was 
a state-colony in 513 or 512 promoted by Cleomenes, led by his brother, 
and prejiared for by establishing the Samian exiles at Cydonia in Crete, the 
first point of call. If the Samian expedition took place in 517, the exiles 
after a first attack on Siphnos were probably not settled at Cydonia until the 
end of 51(j. The Aeginetans then turned them out in 510, in which case 
we get three important events for that year : — Croton destroys Sybaris, the 
Carthaginians expel the Spartans from Africa, and the Aeginetans expel 
Samian exiles from Crete, events which are not improbably connected with 
one another. After the fall of Sybaris, Dorieus attempted another 
settlement in Sicily to revenge himself on Carthage, but again met with 
failure. The interest of Sparta in Cyrene dated of course from a ra\ich 
earlier period, and we have Cyrenaic scenes on Laconian vases of the first half 
of the sixth century. The revival of the African policy was a coirscious eft’ort 
on the part of Cleomenes at reaction and expansion. 

We next find him at work in Central Greece. He had interfered here 
as early as 519, probably in Megarian politics, and some years later, 
perhaps in 515, sent an expedition under Anchiinolius to drive the Pisi- 
stratidae out of Athens. From this date till 509, when they were finally 
got rid of, Sparta supports the Athenian malcontents against the tyrants, 
as she had done already in the cases of Samos and Naxos. A weak 
oligarchy in dread of a restoration of tyranny had already proved Sparta’s 
best ally in the Greek towns, and we have no reason to believe that Sparta’s 
action in Athens was any exception to her ordinaiy policy. After the firilure 
of Isagoras and the growth of the democracy, it was evidently Cleomenes’ 
policy to lay the blame elsewhere, and so the story was spread abroad that 
the Alcmaeonidae had bribed the oracle, and that Sparta had acted 
reluctantly against her friend Hippias. 

But Sparta was far more powerful at Delphi than the exiled Alcmae- 
onidae, and Cleomenes, as we know, understood the cash-value of Delphian 
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support.i^ He clearly expected a restored oligarchy under Isagoras to bring 
Athens into the Peloponnesian league as Megara had been brought in, only to 
find that he had made a great error, and set up a more powerful government 
even than that of the Pisistratidae. 

Cleomenes refused to tolerate the growth of the Clisthenean democracy. 
He planned a great movement of the Central Greek states and intended to 
co-operate with a league army. In .50(1 Attica was surrounded and at the 
mercy of the enemy, but the Corinthians and Demaratus broke up the army, 
and though a Congress was called at Sparta to debate the restoration of the 
tyrants, Cleomenes was forced to abandon his plan. Finally foiled, he seems 
to have abandoned the struggle for over a decade. 

These events are of the utmost importance. Demaratus, we are told, 
had never (|uarrelled with Cleomenes before. The Corinthian protest, upheld 
at the Congress later, was clearly a demonstration of the allies against being 
treated as negligible ijuantities. When we ask who stirred up Demaratus 
to protest, who instigated the Corinthian secession, who allowed Sparta to be 
outvoted at the Congress, a thing easily preventable, as we know from later 
history, who was primarily interested in preventing the complete fall of 
Athens, just as they had prevented the complete fall of Argos, the answer is, 
naturally, the Ephors. 

If Cleomenes were allowed to conquer Athens, he would be supreme in 
Central Greece, if he were allowed to turn the confederates into subject 
allies, he would become a tyrant. We have only to look for further evidence 
of an association of Gi'inaratus and the ephors to post\date the beginnings of 
an alliance in .50fi. 

We know that the Eurypontid house was ]>erpetually at enmity with 
the Agiadae ; we know from their names, Demaratus, Archidamus, 
Charilaus, Zeuxidamus, Auaxidamus, that they were more democratic in 
politics, and we know that tiie i-phors found their main strength in the 
divisions ot the kings. Wc know that Cleomenes was the bitter foe both of 
the ephors and of Demaratus, and that it was for his conduct in deposing the 
latter that ho had to Hy from Sparta. The o priori case for an alliance 
between Demaratus and the ephors is complete. Positive evidence is not 
wanting to complete the chain. In Hdt. vi. (11 Demaratus accuses Cleomenes 
while the latter is at Aegina, evidently before the tribunal of the ephors. 
Cleomenes answer is to depose Demaratus by treachery. Hdt. vi. 8.5 shews 
that immediately after Cleomenes’ death a Spartan court, presided over 
of course by Ephors, condemned his action in Aegina and thereby proved 
their sympathy with the original interference of Demaratus. Finally in 
vi. (17 we read that Demaratus, after his deposition from kingship, was elected 
to an dpx’i- Was this the ephorate / The story seems to hint that he was 
in charge of the Gymnopaedia. which vvere under the ephors’ control, but in 
any case, whether ephor or ni>t, he could not have been elected a magistrate 
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without the approval of the ephors, and so we may take his alliance with the 
ephorate as proved. 

Similarly the proposal to establish Hippias at the Congress of Sparta 
could never have been defeated if the ephors had supported Cleoinenes. 

Here then we have the first definite proof of the struggle between 
Cleoinenes and the ephors and the fii-st definite victory of the latter. It is 
followed by a complete abandonment of the ambitious schemes initiated by 
Sparta in the last fifteen years. Clearly then they must be attributed to 
Cleoinenes, while the less enterprising and more cautious treatment of foreign 
policy belongs to the ephors. 

The attack on Argos belongs to the year TOT. Cleoinenes won a great 
victory, but failed or did not attempt to capture the city. He was tried 
before the ephors and acquitted on a charge of not having done his be.st 
to take the town.*^’ The storv is obviously falsified. Cleoinenes’ own defence 
that it was the visit to the Heraeum that decided him is ridiculous, as 
Herodotus has just told us that he disbanded his army before he went there. 
There is also the variant legend of Telesilla and a brilliant defence of the 
town by the women.*'®’’ It is more probable that Cleoinenes trieil to take the 
town and failed, that the ephors eagerly brought him to trial, but that public 
opinion seeing Argos so badly defeated, and educated by tin' ephors 
themselves to legard the complete destruction of Argos as undesirable, 
insisted on an actiuittal, The story shews the full uiiscrujnilousness of the 
ephors when dealing with Cleoinenes. Opposed in 50b for his imperialism, 
he was now attacked for want of enterprise. 

When the invasion of the Fersians became threatening, Cleoinenes 
intervened in Aegina on behalf of Athens, and by sheer treachery got rid of 
Deiiiaratus by substituting Leotychidas, a partisan of his own. Hut he had 
to bribe the Pythia in the process, and, after this was discovered, Sparta 
became too hot for him. He fled to Thessaly and then to Arcadia — a curious 
route: is SecraaXi'a corrupt/ — and started an anti-Spartan plot among the 
members of the league.*'®'' He made them swear to follow him, wherever he 
led them, he. to abrogate the rights of the Congn-ss, and he bade them 
rise against Sparta, he. against the government of the (‘phorate. On the 
other hand he took an oath, with them over the Styx water, presumalily an 
oath similar to the Spartan oath, that he would observe the constitution and 
that they would follow him as king. 

The final step in the plot is even more significant. Cleoinenes seems to 
have tampered with the helots, doubtless offering them some measiin' of 
enfranchisement. The evidence for this is not conclusive, but it is highly 
suggestive. 

(a) We find in Plato, iii. 692 E and 698 E, a tradition that there 

was a helot rising at the time of the battle of Marathon. 

(fj) We have, in Pans. iv. 15. 2, a tradition that Leotychidas w:vs king 
in the second Me.s.senian War. The trailition comes from Khianus, an 
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Alexandrian writer of the third century B.c. It indicates an obvious con- 
fusion, hut suggests strongly that Leotychidas was concerned in some 
iMessenian war, i.e. in some helot rising. This can only he the rising referred 
to hv Plato in 490 after Cleomenes’ expulsion. 

(c) About this time some fugitive Messenians were settled by Anaxilas 
of Rhegium in Zancle, whose name he changed to iMessene.^*“ As we know 
from Herodotus, and Thucydides,^^- exiled Samians were other colonists, 
and the whole could be called a mixed multitude. Pausanias dates the 
affair in 664, obviously wrong!}', but by saying that Hiltiades was archon at 
Athena suggests a connexion with the hero of Marathon. The various 
Messenian wars have done much to fRscure Greek chronology. 

The evidence seems strong enough to prove that there was a helot 
rising in 490, and it is inevitable to associate the rising with the plot of 
Cleomenes. How important that plot was we know not only from the fact 
that only 2,000 men could be sent to .succour the Athenians at Marathon 
instead of the whole Spartan army, but also from the events of the following- 
years, when Sparta had troubles, not only with Aegina and Arcadia, but also 
with Tegea and probabl}" Elis.'-*^ 

For the moment the Spartan government gave way and invited 
Cleomenes back, presumably with an amnesty for all that had happened, but 
he soon perished in a very remarkable manner that has suggested foul play 
to most historians.^^* The enmity of the ephoi-s was not satisfied by his 
death, for, as we have seen, the Spartan records were falsified, and his reign 
reduced to the smallest dimensions possible. 

I taring the next decade it took Sparta some time to reassert her 
authority in the league. Cleomenes’ defection had shewn to all the allies the 
internal f[uarrels of Sparta, and when the invasion of Xerxes nece.ssitated a 
Panhellenic })lan of campaign, Sparta found that her conduct was viewed 
with considerable suspicion. Moreover the population question was beginning 
to ari.se. Thu most dangerous feature of the plot of Cleomenes had been 
the helot rising, and it was never again judged safe to leave Sparta wholly 
denuded of troops. 

These facts had their inevitable effect on Spartan policy. To avoid the 
repudiation of her leadership, which had occurred at Eleusis in .506, and 
which had inducetl Cleomenes to invade Argos in 494 with Spartans onlv, 
the Spartan leaders Leotychidas and Leonidas did not dare to push the 
Peloponnesian states too far in the way they did not want to go, which 
was the way to Thermopylae. Leonidas w-ent with an advance-guard 
to Thermopylae hoping to bring in the Central Greeks, but the Central 
Greeks looked for the Spartan reinforcements, and these the ephors would 
not or could not send. M e need not suppo.se that they viewed the 
failure of another Agiad king at Thermopylae with any profound feelings 
of regret. A minor, Plistarchus, was now heir, and there was a 
chance fjr a further advance in their anti-royal campaign. It is clear 
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that the ephors threw in their lot with the little-Peloponnesian party in the 
campaigns of 480 and 479, from the stories of the Olympian games and the 
Carnean festival, which they allowed to be circulated as excuses, from the 
non-committal attitude of Eurybiades, who made no attempt to do more 
than ‘ keep the ring ’ in the Captains’ Council, and from the whole account 
of the negotiations in Sparta and Athens that preceded the Plataean 
campaign. Chileiis of Tegea, according to jealous Spartan legend, more 
probably Pausanias himself, now regent since his father’s death, forced the 
hands of the ephors and marched out in full force to Plataea, taking 3.3,000 
helots with him instead of the normal .5,000, so that Sparta might be left in 
no danger. The fact is significant. The helot danger must always be 
reckoned with in future, and Pausanias knew it well. The further events of 
the war are all to be explained by the quarrel of the ephors with the victor 
of Plataea, now firmly established on the imperialistic road to ruin. 

His great victory gave Pausanias a better chance than any that Cleomenes 
had had, for he was now the war-lord of the whole Greek world in arms and 
might look to establish at Bj-zantium the supremacy that Cleomenes had 
failed to achieve in Greece. The moment was one of great danger to the 
ephorate. The chronological order of events is of great importance. 

479 : After Mycale the rest of the allies sail home leaving the Athenians 
to look after the lonians. 

478 — S 2 :)ring: Reappearance of an allied fieet under Pausanias, which 
rescues Cyprus and B 3 -zantium. Sitmmo': Repudiation of Sparta and 
Pausanias b}' the allied fleets — acquiescence of Spartan government and recall 
of Pausanias on trial. 

477 ; Reappearance of Pausanias at Byzantium. 

Pausanias was not in command at Mycale, but the weaker Leutvchidas, 
a puppet whom the ephors could move as they willed. The result is Spartan 
withdrawal and abandonment of the sea to Athens. The next 3 ’ear sees a 
violent coZ/c-finv, for Pausanias reappears in command of a large fleet and army 
and liberates Cyprus and Byzantium. The ephors could not yet stop a king 
using his own initiative, and so the danger was as great as ever. The result 
was a repetition of 500. The allies, led this time bj' the Athenians, repudiate 
.Spartan hegemony. There was a lively struggle in Sparta between the 
adherents of the kings and the adherents of the ephors.^^® The influence of 
the ephors secured the peaceful acceptance of the repudiation, but the other 
part}' was strong enough to secure Pausanias’ acquittal. He hurried back to 
the Bosphorus but was finally turned out of Byzantium by the Athenians and 
took up his position in Colonae in the Troad, hoping for a chance to turn the 
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tables. There can be little doubt that the ephors had already signified their 
agreement with the proposals of Aristides. The Athenian fleet was far away, 
and a Spartan army in Attica could have worked what havoc it liked. True 
to their little-Peloponnesian policy and their hatred of the Agiadae, the ephor.', 
gladly threw up the hopes of emjtire and with it the career of Pausanias. 

Seven years later he returned to Sparta and was imprisoned, but 
esc-iped and commenced an active plot with the Helots to whom he promised 
emancijjation and citizenship. 

Such a policy meant the end of the ephorate. He was entrapped with 
a trumped-up story of medism and put to death before he could strike. 
There is some possibility that he was also working with Themistocles at 
Argos to create an anti-Spartan league in N. Peloponnese by whose assistance 
he could overthrow the ephors. Thus his end is very similar to that of 
Cleomenes and similar improving stories were circulated about both. 

The charge of medism is of course ridiculous, hut how effective it could 
bo made is shewn by the parallel case of Themistocles. Charges of bribery 
and ti'eachery were hard to disprt)ve in Greece. 

Pausanias met the fate of Cleomenes, and the second great statesman of 
the Agiadae went the way of the first. The struggle had lasted for fifty 
years, had jeopardised Greece, and thrown away a Spartan empire. The 
results confirmed the fixed policy of the ephors ; — 

(1) Xo extension of Spartan territory, but a maintenance of the balance 
of power. 

(2 ) As little destructive war as possible. 

(3) A short way with any king who desired to restore the old 
prerogatives. 

(4) Absolute restriction of franchise, and no concession to the helots. 

(5) The so-called Lyciirgan to be zealously and effectively 

carried out. 

Cleomenes and Pausanias had fought them with a policy of expansion, 
of autocracy, ot emancipation, and of reaction against the iP/wyi;, but they 
failed for the following reasons : — 

(a) The allies were jealous of an absolute hegemony. 

(b) There was perpetual prejudice against the Agiad kings in Sparta, 
and therefore a solid anti-monarchical board of ephors every year. 

(c) The helots could not easily bo combined. 

Archidamus is the great figure of the next forty years, and he marks a 
very different phase of policy. 

Resistance under Archtdri.rnus and Agis. 

About 470 Pausanias was got rid of, and two years later the misconduct 
of Leotychidas left the Eurypontid throne vacant also.»" Plistarchus becanu' 
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full Ling on the Agiad side, Archidamus on the Eurypontid, and the events of 
464 shewed that the balance of power had swayed at last from the senior to 
the junior house. 

Pausanias left a crop of troubles behind him. An Argive and Arcadian 
war had already been fought since Plataea. Sparta had been in a tight place 
before the battles of Tegea and Dipaea checked the rising tide of democracy 
and anti-Dorianism in her league, which regularly found expression after e^'ery 
Spartan disaster. A demonstration in Thessaly had broken dowm, but by 468, 
when Archidamus became king, the worst of her difficulties were over, as it 
seemed, and she could begin to take measures against the new democracies 
of Mantinea and Elis. It was clear too that Athens \vas threatening the 
balance of power, and the ephors, now masters of the state, were bound to 
stop her aggrandisement, if possible. It was the easier because they found 
in Archidamus a man devoted to peace and popularity rather than to glory 
and power. The Eurypontid king had no w’ar-programme and no intentions 
of aiming at autocracy. The ephors therefore could the more easily ci.>mbine 
on an anti-Athenian policy that might at fii'st seem contradictory, since they 
had withheld the hands of Sparta both in 506 at Eleusis and in 478 when the 
walls were building. It is dubious if Themistocles’ trick could have deceived 
the ephors, had they really desired to stop the walls. More probably he was 
negotiating the terms of the Confederacy of Delos. But by 473 Spartan 
public opinion had veered round in favour of war (Diod. xi. 50). The ephors 
w'ere bound, as the mouthpieces of public opinion, to change their policy. 
While Pausanias w'as alive, and the troubles with Argos and Arcadia lasted, 
they took no overt step, but b}’ 468 the path of Sjrarta was cleared. In ten 
years Athens had growm far stronger than anyone anticipated, and the applica- 
tion of Thasos in 465 gave Sparta a chance. The new victory at the Eurymedon 
made it reasonable to demand the dissolution of the League and dissatisfirction 
at Athens’ highhandedness was already rife. An invasion of Attica was 
accordingly decided on, w hen the great earthquake of 464 upset all Spartan 
plans.^'*® 

It is difficult to attach too much importance to the influence on Sjrartan 
policy of the earthquake of 464. 

(1 ) It started another reaction against Spartan power in the Pelo- 
ponnesian league, and permitted Argos to reconquer Mycenae and Tiryns.^'’’'- 

(2) It provided the occasion of the definite break with Athens. 

(3) It caused a sudden loss of population and the immediate renewal of 
a helot war, and permanently affected the offensive powers of Sparta. 

The first of these results is in itself very important, for the renewed and 
revived Argos affects Si^arta’s foreign relations profoundly throughout the 
rest of the century. But for the earthquake Sparta w'ould have preserved 
Mycenae as a thorn in the side of her great rival, A strong Argos soon 
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led to another war. Corinth alone was no match for her southern neighbour, 
and the inscription on a bronze helmet from Olympia 

Tcipyeioi dvWev tmi Atfl twv QopivOodev^^^ 

dates perhaps from an unsuccessful attack on Cleonae at this time. 

We will deal with the Athenian matter shortly. The third point 
is illustrated by the remark of Diodorus (xi. 63) that 20.000 men were killed 
in Laconia. We know that Sparta was in the centre of the shock and that 
only five houses were left standingO'^- There must have been an irre- 
mediable loss of Spartan citizens. Also the helots at once prepared for 
an attack. There is no doubt that they had been arming and were already 
organised ; otherwise they could never have struck so soon. Archidanius 
now Won his spurs by immediately drawing up the Spartans in battle 
array.i ''^ The helots were frightened and retin-d, but their readiness is 
remarkable. 

Thucydides’ story of the curse of 'raenarura (i. 128) shews that reprisals for 
I’ausanias plot had already taken placed’’'* and that the whole helot 
population was in a ferment. Two of the perioecie cities even joined the 
revolt, which taxed Spartan powers to the extreme and lasted probably 
lor ten years.*” The results of the loss of men in the earthquake and 
the wars were an increased bitterness and an increased disproportion in 
numbers between Spartiales and helots, which made it miire and more 
difficult to make offensive war and let Spartiates leave Sparta.*’’'’ Sparta 
now began to be really an armed camp ever-ready for revolt. But it must be 
remembered that this is a new feature in Spartan policy and only dates from 
the last days ot Cleomenes. The earthquake completed the circle started bv 
the intrigues of the great king. 

The breach with Athens is important for the relations of Archidanius 
with the ephors, Archidanius had won great /tiufo.s from his behaviour at the 
time c4 the earthquake. He now called in the Athenians to assist at the 
siegt; ot Ithome, but the siege was not successful, and the ephors had a chance 
both to insult Archidanius and annoy the Athenians by summarily ordering 
them to depart. The Athenians, in anger, overthrew Cimon, who had led 
them to Messenia, and put Pericles in power. Alliance with Argos and 
war with Sparta followed in 461. 

It will be objected that there is no proof that it was Archidanius who 
called the Athenians in, and the ephors who drove them out. 

The following considerations must, however, be taken into account. 

The victory of the ephors over the kings had resulted, among other 
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things ill the complete control of foreign affairs bv the ephors. The 
embassies of Maeandrius , 1 =' Aristagoras/'^ and the Scythians had interviewed 
Cleomenes directl}', and had depended largely on his influence, but after 
Cleomenes death the Aeginetan ambassadors were received by a court of 
judicature, i.t‘. ephors and gerousia,^®! and Phidippides appeared before the 
magistrates, not the king, to ask for help at Marathon. Before Plataea the 
Athenian, Plataean, and Megarian ambassadors went straight to the ephors, 
and the ephors managed the dispatch of the Spartan army, and as.signed the 
command to Pausanias. At a later time the importance of the ephors in 
foreign negotiations is illustrated by Thuc. v. HJ and 3(i, for the negotiations in 
421 and 420, and by Thuc. viii. 6, for the year 412. There can be no reason- 
able doubt then that the proposal of the Thasians in 40-5 w'as made before 
and accepted by the ephors, and that consequently before the earthquake 
the ephors w'ere committed to a policy of hostility against Athens, On the 
other hand we have strong evidence that Archidamus, at any rate for most of 
his reign, was phi lo- Athenian. 

He Avas a friend of Pericles ("Thuc. ii. 13; ; he spoke against the war in 
431 (Thuc. i. 80), and his speech is full of recognition of Athenian qualities 
(Thuc. ii. 10 and 11) ; he Avas strongly suspected of alloAviiig Athenian 
sympathies to influence him in the fimt campaign (Thuc. ii. 18) : he offers 
generous terms to the Plataeans (Thuc. ii. 72). Moreover in the earlier war 
he commands neither of the aggressive Spartan arndes in 457 or in 445. 
His death in 426 heralds a more active Avar-policy in Sparta. We are at 
liberty to assume from these facts that Archidamus was never inspired by a 
policy of hostility to Athens, and that he Avas a personal friend of Cimon, 
the most philo-Laconian Athenian of his day. 

It must further be remembered that the summoning of the military 
forces of the league Avas essentially the duty of the king as commander-in- 
chief. Athens AA-as summoned to helj) in 464 as an ally of Sparta in the 
same way as other allies (Diod. xi. 64. 2 ; Thuc. i. 102). In this collection 
of the allied army and its disposition, the king for long preserved his 
prerogative unchecked (Thuc. v. 59; v. 60; v. 63; ii. 71;. The ephors had 
never attempted to attack this privilege, either in the case of Cleomenes or 
Pausanias. The summoning of the allies in 464 was certainly the Avork of 
Archidamus, especially as the events of this year Avere particularly due to 
his initiative, and it Avas he therefore Avho brought in Cimon and the 
Athenians. On the other hand ^€vrfKa<Tia Avas a time-honoured privilege of 
the ephors, to Avhich even Cleomenes had deferred — cf. the episode of 
M aeandrius (Hdt. iii. 148). Taking into consideration their anti-Athenian 
feeling Ave cannot doubt that the e.xpulsion of the Athenian forces Avas due 
to the ephors. They had determined to break with Athens once and for all, 
and they adopted a method Avhich heljjed at the same time to humiliate 
a king in Avhose popularity and efficiency they saAV some danger. 

The ephors, in fact, since the accession of Archidamus had executed a 
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in foreign policy, which is of great importance to the historian. 
Hitherto philo-Athenian while the predominant king was suspected of 
aggres'-ive and im])erial ideas, they began to realise the dangers of Athenian 
aggression and gradually to reverse their polic\' of ten years before, as soon 
as the pacific and philo-Athenian Archidamus mounted the throne. In 
478 they had express! v, and against the wish of Pausanias, recognised the 
Delian Confederacy. In 465 they were ready, undoubtedly against the wish 
ot Archidamus, to interfere in the affairs of the league and to invade Athen.s 
on behalf of Thasos. 

Y o clearer example of the essential dualism which underlay the foreign 
policy of Sparta in the fifth century could be found. The transference of the 
predominance in the rojal college having passed to the pacific and more 
popular Eurj’pontids, a change in rot'al policy from imperialism to pacifism 
resulted, and has generally been recogni.sed by historians. They have not, 
however, pointed out with sufficient clearness that the policy of the ephors 
at once changed also, and from a ' little-Peloponnesian ’ policy they began to 
develop ideas very analogous to those of Clcomenes and Pausanias and to 
interfere* in Athens, in Thasos, and before long in Ionia and the East. But the 
inconsistency of the ephors foreign policy only proves the consistency of the 
main internal problem of Sparta, the (juestion of royal or ephoral supremacy. 
The question was soon to be solved in the ephors’ flivour, but in 464 there 
vas still a chance of Archidamus C'stablishing a strong* hold on popular sym- 
pathy. lo avoid that the ephors took the desperate step of involving Athens 
and Sparta in a quarrel at a time of grave difficult}* at home. Xo clearer 
evidence could be given how immeasurably more important was their political 
-upiemaO} in the eyes of the ephors than any question of flomestic population. 

It may also be observed that the inconsistency is in no way novel. 
C leomenes has been accused alike for attacking Athens and for sparing Argo.s, 
Pausanias fur autocracy abrojid and for democracy at home. Cleomenes, in 
fact, uhom they had feared and fought during a whole generation, went down 
in I'^paitan tradition through their influence as a semi-madman who had 
reigned for a brief and inglorious period. 

ith the clue which ive have now obtained for the position of politics in 
Sparta in 464 the developments of the next thirty years are easy to follow. 
The ephors were committed to an anti-Athenian policy, which Archidamus 
condemned. The result of the expulsion of Cimon was the latter’s downfall, 
the rise of the radical party under Pericles in Athens, the Attico-Argive alliance^ 
and the first Peloponnesian War. The alliance of Argos and Athens terminated 
for the time being the friendly feeling of Athens and Corinth, which subsisted 
.at the time of the Persian Wars. The Aeginetan thalassocracy (dated by 
Eusebius 490 to 480) had thrown Corinth into the arms of Athens, for Corinth 
and Aegina had always been enemies and as recently as 510 had been fighting 
for Cydonia in Crete, i'- but Athens was now too .strong, and Aegina and 


The Samian exiles expellcl from Cyilonia 
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Corinth not only helped Sparta but were the first to rush to war. We can now- 
see the effect of the policy of the ephoi-s towards these outlying Dorian States. 
The ephors had stood for autonomy against Cleoinenes, and had won the 
gratitude of Aegina in 489, and the practical help of Corinth in 506. Again 
in 463 Lachartus of Corinth had attempted to bar the isthmus to Cimon’s 
army.'®-^ Corinth, as the bitter foe of Argos, now- welcomed the chance of 
crippling two enemies at once. In particular the settlement of the Messenians 
at Naupaetus was aimed at Corinth by Athens, and the main losses of the 
war fell on the Corinthian and Aeginetan fleets. 

Sparta was at first kept busy in the Peloponnese by her revolted helots 
and perhaps by a defeat at Oenoe, and did not venture on the offensive 
before 457. Archidamus was the senior king at Sparta, and his absence from 
the command of the expedition is tantamount to an expre.ssion of disagree- 
ment. Neither now nor in 445 will he have anvthing- to do with what he 
considers an ill-judged aggressive policy. The expedition to Tanagra is led 
by Nicodromus, the guardian of Plistoanax, that of 445 by Plistoanax himself. 
But the young Agiad king, though witling to lead the expedition in 445, was 
not in sympathy with the drastic policy of the ephors, which undoubtedly 
(lemanded the humiliation of Athens. The position was almost exactly the 
same as in 506, for a combination of the Central Greek powers threatened 
the Athenian forces as welt as the Peloponnesian army. But the domestic 
position was also reversed. Plistoanax played the part of Demaratus and the 
Corinthians and accepted terms of peace, assisted perhaps by a large hribe.’'-^ 
The ephors were, like Cleomenes, disappointed in their aggressive policy, and 
revenged themselves on the king, who was both fined and banished, and his 
adviser Cleandridas, who was merely driven into exile (Pint. Per. 22). 
Here again the anti-Athenian bir.s of the ephors is clear, while the king 
appears to follow his more important colleague in the policy of the dual 
hegemony and the recognition of the Delian Confederacy, since those ai-e 
the real terms of peace concluded in 445. The peace then is the royal 
policy, while the ephors, who brought on the war originally, are dissatisfied 
at its tame ending. In 440 they leceived a depnitation from Samos and 
w-ould have gone to war again, since most of the league was in favour of 
war, but this time the Corinthians counselled peace, not only because they 
desired to see Samian trade crushed, as some historians have suggested, but 
mainly at any rate because one of the articles of the peace of 445 had been 
a tacit agreement to leave Corinth free in the west. Again, during the 
next decade the Spartan ephors received another embassy from ilytilene, 
but the request for alliance and an Athenian war was refused.'®® In 431 the 
Corinthian influence was thrown decidedly on the side of the war-party, since 
the Attico-Corcyreau alliance threatened the Corinthian trade in the west. 
The alliance with the ephors was renewed, and the party of Archidamus 
which had prevailed in 440, and again at the time of the Mytilenean 
embassy was in the minority. Archidamus did his best for peace, or at 
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anv rate tor delav, but the great majority was against him and war broke 
out again in 431 as in 4(31 at the instigation ot the ephois. 

Mention has alreadv been made ot the pacific conduct ot Arclndaiiius 
in the Peloponnesian wai'. In 426 he tlied, and was succeeded by his son 
Agis. In the same year Plistoanax was brought back from exile, but soon 
found that popularity was as far off as ever. One result ot this, Ihucydides 
tells us,i*^'’ was that he worked hard for peace. Agis also shewed no 
vigour in the war. His first invasion of Athens in 426 i^Thuc. iii. 81) y 
did not pass the isthmus owing to earthquakes, and his second in 425 was 
the shortest on record owing to the affairs ot Pylos (Thuc. i^■. 6). M e next 
tind him signing the peace of Nicias (Thuc. v. 24y M ith both kings in 
favour of peace the treaty was only delayed until thei’e were some ephors 
w’ho would consent to it. This occurred in the ephorate ot Plistolas and the 
immediate result was the Peace of Yicias. But the events ot the next year 
shew how unusual it was to find the ephors on the side ot peace, for Xenares 
and Cleobulus in 420 did their utmost to break it up, and succeeded in their 
purpose when Nicias came on a desperate mission to Sparta after Alcibiades 
trick with the Spartan envoys. The result of these negotiations was another 
coiiibination as in 461 of Athens and Argos and Mantiiiea against Sparta and 
Corinth.^'-'' 

At this period begins the peculiar behaviour of Agis, who proved 
himself on occasion a thoroughly capable general, but whose exploits for 
the next few years are so remarkable as to merit the closest attention. 
In 419 he led the Spartan army to Leuctra on the Arcadian border, and 
then disbanded it on account of unfavourable omens, as he had done 
at the isthmus in 426. Shortly afterwards he marched against Argos 
and repeated his performance at Caryae.^**® In 418 by a brilliant man- 
(euvi'e Agis invaded Argolis and had the town and army at his mercy, 
but suddenly made peace after a consultation with a single magis- 
trate. Thucydides says expressly that this was the finest Hellenic army 
e\er assembled up to that day, and that Argos was completely at their 
mercy. Agis, in fact, became so unpopular that he was all but ruined, and 
ten counsellors were appointed to acciunpanv him in the field in future. 
His behaviour at Mantinea in the same year was open to the gravest 
criticism, and he again seemed to desire to avoid a decisive battle. 

There is only one adequate explanation of these facts and that is that 
Agis was being driven by the ephors to carry out an aggressive policy of 
which he disapproved. It is clear that he was attempting to maintain the 
])eace, and that when he had Argos at his mercy he behaved precisely like 
Plistoanax in 445 and made terms.’'* The po.sition of the king had now 
so far deteriorated at Sparta that even a victorious war could not restore its 
prestige. This fact was admirably illustrated at a later time by the Asiatic 
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campaigns of Agesilaus. In the circumstances Agis, like his father, preferred 
to avoid war for war’s sake, and neither saw the chance of a successful issue. 

The Sicilian e.xpedition changed the state of affairs. The same 
hesitation and party struggle marked the reopening of the war in 413 as its 
commencement in 431, but the news of the Sicilian disaster at once made 
a Spartan vict(5ry highly probable. Agis abandoned his policy of procrastin- 
ation and shewed at Decelea his true qualities as a general. In 411 he 
rejected the peace terms of the 400 and carried on the war with vigour. 

But in the person of Lysander a new candidate for power had arisen 
who for the moment thrust the struggle of kings and ephors into the back- 
ground and caused them both to unite against himself. 

This necessarily brief examination of Spartan policy from 468 onwards 
has glanced at only a few of the incidents of the period, but has succeeded, 
I hope, in shewing the chief significance of the development of Spartan 
policy. The two great kings of the period, Archidamus and Agis, made no 
efforts like their Agiad predecessors to upset the power of the ephors ; they 
contented themselves with a policy of passive resistance which profoundly 
embarrassed Spartan aggressive operations, just as the ephors had em- 
barrassed the kings during the Persian wars. 

The Eurypontid kings strove rather to gather round them a political 
party in Sparta, and to fight the ephors with their own weapons without 
proceeding to any violent measures or ambitious schemes. Consequently 
they adopted a peace policy, thereby forcing the ephors to the volte-face which 
was consummated in 408. 

Without desiring anj- definite territorial aggressions the ephors set 
themselves from that year to limit the expansion of Athens, which they had 
at first favoured. It is from 468 that an anti-Athenian party in Sparta 
begins to plot for war, and from 468 dates what Thucydides calls the growing 
fear of Athenian expansion. The royal peace party was at first strong, but 
graduall}’ lust power, until in 413 Agis saw that the ruin of Athens was now 
certain, and at once proceeded to prosecute the war with vigour. The royal- 
ist policy of passive resistance was adopted on mature consideration and with 
full understanding of the careers of Cleomenes and Pausanias. The one 
remaining prerogative of the king was his commandership in the field. He 
was therefore in a strong position for checkmating imperialistic ephors, though 
powerless himself to develop an iniperlalistic policy. Archidamus was suc- 
cessful to a large extent, but Agis went too far and suffered a further diminu- 
tion of power. By the end of the war the ephors were supreme only to find 
a new foe awaiting them in the person of Lysander. To follow the phase 
of this struggle is beyond the scope of the present article. 

* * » * * * 

It is only necessary now briefiy to recapitulate the results of our 
examination of Spartan history down to the end of the fifth century. An 
attempt has been made to .shew the gradual development of the Spartan 
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constitution, and in particular of the ephorate. Up to 550 the ephorate was 
still subordinate, and the development of the Spartan state was quite normal 
and moved on ordinary Greek lines. In 550 this office reached a dominant 
position in the state and profoundly modified its social and political com- 
plexion. Shortly afterwards a struggle began between kings and ephoi's 
which lasted in an acute form until 408 and to a very marked degree until 
the end of the fifth century. From that time the ephors are supreme until 
the eftorts of Agis III. and Cleomenes III. to restore the royal power in the 
third century. An attempt has also been made to prove that Spartan 
foreign policy from .550 onwards depended primarily on this domestic 
struo-u'le, and neither on inherent vacillation, as the older historians seem to 
imagine, nor on the population problem, as some ingenious modern writers 
have suggested. The question of the helots plays an important part 
in Spartan policy in the days of Cleomenes and Pausanias, when 
the emancipation schemes of those monarchs were developed. The result 
of disappointment was an embittered feeling, which came to a head with 
the earthquake and the .so-called third Messenian War. It was, we are 
told by Plutarch, Pausanias.'’-* and Diodorus,' the Messenian element ot 
the helots which was mainly affected. Doubtless Cleomenes and Pausanias 
had intended to extend the franchise to such as could claim Dorian descent. 
Hitherto we have no reason to suppose that there had been any friction 
between Spartiates and helots. From 464 onwards the question was of more 
vital importance, and led directly to the policy of retaining Spartiates as 
far as possible at home or near home. Thus Brasidas and Agesilaus had 
armies of helot or perioecic composition, and Spartan military efficiency 
gradually deteriorated. But the main effects lay far in the future, and were 
only beginning to aftect Spartan policy during the Peloponnesian war. 
Altogether too much stress has been laid upon this theory for early fifth- 
century politics. On the other hand, the peculiar development of affairs 
between 468 and 431, and especially the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war.'’-' are only explicable by the comprehensi<3n oi the strained relations 
between kings and ephors. The struggle affected all the earlier part of the 
war, and only the ruin of the Sicilian expedition reconciled the two Spartan 
parties and brought about a really vigorous prosecution of hostilities. 

Thus the key to the riddle of Spartan politics in the sixth and fifth 
centuries is a comparatively simple one, thoroughly understood both by 
contemporaries and by later historians. It is succeeded by the helot 
question, which begins in 490 and becomes pressing in 464, but onh' reaches 
vital importance with the conspiracy of Cinadon in the first years of the 
fourth centuiy. 

Guv Dickins. 
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THE CHIGI ATHENA. 


[Pl.\te J.] 

The Chigi Athena (Fig. 1 and Plate I.) or, to give it a better known 
name, the Dresden ‘ arehaistie ’ Athena, is one of a class that has onl_v 
recently come to its rights — the ‘ arehaistie ’ statues. In them the old and 
the new are blended without either losing its identity, but the motive of the 
mixture has long been ilisputed ; is it the new masquerading under a 
fictitious archaism, a Chatterton in marble, or is it an honest but not too 
precise transcription of the ancient archetype ? The answer of modern 
archaeologists is in most cases for the honest transcript.. 

A well-known group of genuinely archaic statues ]n’eserved at Athens 
show dresses decorated with a vertical stripe corresponding to the decorated 
stripe of the Chigi Athena (Plate I.). This band of ornament is painted, usually 
with a maeander pattern : it forms part of a scheme of decoration which ran along 
the borders of the over garment, so that where we find it we expect to find 
also decorated borders. But on the Chigi statue, (1) it is carved with reliefs of 
technique resembling the Argivo-Corinthian bronze strips, (2) there are no 
other bands of decoration, (d) these reliefs are in style much later than the 
pose and details of the statue would suggest. Other modernizations on the 
archaic might be noted, but they are comparatively trifling changes in the 
modelling of the body or the folds of the dress, almost inevitable in a free 
copy by a later hand. The panelled scenes would seem to be a deliberate 
‘ arehaistie ’ addition. Criticism has gone further and declared these figures 
to be arranged anyhow giving a general impression of Gigantomachy scenes 
but not bearing closer examination — a sure index of the arehaistie designer. 
But granting all this, it has been suggested ' that the later imitator had 
before him an archaic statue on which this stripe was decorated with incised 
drawings of a similar nature, the remains of former painting : thus the statue 
would represent in general an ancient Athena statue though in the execution 
lapsing into the current style. 

To investigate the difficulty, we must first determine at what date we 
should find real archaic parallels. At once the Aegina excavations come to our 

' I am indebted to Professor Percy Gardner for this : one debt remembered out of the 
hundreds I have lost sight of. 
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aid. The long known Athena of the west pediment is precisely similar in dress, 
except for the snake-belt : so much so that on a cast at Dresden our statue 
has been fully restored on the model ot the Aeginetan statue. Among the 

non-pedimeiital figures of the re- 


cent discoveries'- there has come 
to light the lower part of an 
Athena which in pose and dress 
e.xactly resembles ours — allowing 
for the exagger-ated number of 
folds in the latter. Similarly it 
is the vases contemporary with the 
Aegina sculptures’’ that present the 
type of Athena ^\ith the Ionian 
peplos (fastened with one pin on 
the right shoulder or one pm on 
each shoulder as in the Chigi 
figure). A metope from the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi and 
many bronze statuettes confirm 
the attribution of the type to the 
period about 480 u.C. at the latest. 

The Gigantomachy is later — 
a prima facie conclusion. Is this 
a solitar}’ instance of later orna- 
ment of this kind added to work of 
earlier style ' Even the question 
occurs — Is this a solitary instance 
of a stripe ' metoped ’ vertically 
with figured scenes ? Two speci- 
mens answering both questions at 
once in the negative have been 
unearthed. 

The first is the Hel ios torso 
in the Vatican.* A youthful nude 
male torso after an original of the 
second half of the fifth century B.c. 
has from the right shoulder to the 
left hip a broad baldrick of about 
the same breadth as the Chigi 
stripe on which in panels are 
carved in low relief the signs of the Zodiac. The parallel is perfect : this is 
a genuine antique, fiu' its discovery about 182.5 on the site of the Teatro 






Fi(i. 1 .— The Chigi Ai’hek.v. 
(From a cast in the A<<hmolean Museinn.'S 


- Furtwangler, Aigina, Te.xt, p. 257. * Amehiug, Catal. ratican, Chiaramonlt, 
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Valle® is recorded in Cardinali’s Menioi'ic, 1825. The drawing in the Codex 
Cobnrgensis would seem to be of the statue itself, not of a replica (as 
Amelung suggests), for these drawings were evidently done in Rome about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century (water-mark on earlier sheets 180()j 
at various times ; this is borne out by another drawing in the Codex whicli 
seems to be that of the headless river god mentioned in Cardinali as found 
about the same time as the Helios torso. 

The signs from shoulder to hip are from the Fishes back to the Ram ; 
amonest them are the scales borne bv a youth. We can therefore fix a 
iarmiriHs quern ; the Greeks knew of no Libra or Zygos in the best 

period : their corresponding sign was Chelae, the claws of the scorpion. 
Thiele*’ gives roughly the first century B.e. as the date of the innovation : the 
Teubner editor of Geminus ^1898;' holds that Geminus did not know of the 
Zvgos but only of Chelae ; if we accept this editor’s date for the text as 
written at Rome 77 B.c., the new sign must have been introduced in the 
second quarter of the century, since 1 arro’^ certaiidy knew ot it. Its varying 
artistic types do not admit of accurate dating; two coins® struck under 
Antoninus Pius have on one the scale-bearing youth, on the other merely the 
balance itself, while at Denderah even in the reign <jf Tiberius the more 
balance is found ; yet it has been said that the balance in the hand (fi’ a figure 
is earlier than the mere instrument : the truth seems to be that both types 
were in use together during a long period. Neither can any definite distinction 
be made between the youth and the maiden type. To seek a mife 

quern by examination of the Zodiac types would not lead to any profitable 
conclusion. 

However, we must regard the use of the Zodiac for decorative purposes 
as belonging mainly to the second and third centuries of our era; we find 
traces of it in the first century, but apparently as a novelty ; in Petroniuss 
Ceud. it is the ornament round the edge of one ot the shield-like repositoria. 
It is found on coins as a border from the reign of Anfi.minus Pius on, 
generally coupled with personifications <.>f the sea.sons or of nature. This is 
probably to be connected with thos«‘ other instances where we find it used 
for the decoration of shield margins.'" The smne shield influence will 
account tor its use on plaques and gems. 

The constant use of the Zodiac on Mithraic monuments " deserves our 
special notice as most probably it is this influence that accounts for the 
Zodiac belt on our figure. Especially appropriate aie the Selinus mosaic 
and the Modena relief,'^ in both of which a nude youth stands in the 
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elliptical frame of a Zodiac belt — in the former case Helios, Sol invictiis, in 
the latter Kronos. Even for the shield nse, the Mithraic cult may have been 
responsible, for we recall the mystic ‘ degi'ee ’ of ‘ soldier ’ and believe it 
probable that a Zodiac shield was part of the mystic jtavaphernalia ; even 
independent!}' of esoteric motive, the prevalence of Mithraism in the great 
camp cities with the help of such monuments as those of Heddernhtdni and 
Osterburken i-' might introduce the motive. These considerations seem to us 
to render it likely that it was in the period of Mithra’s supremacy (say the 
second century after Christ; that a copyist thus chose to associate a Greek 
Apollo of the fifth century with the current symbolism, if not wholly 
with the jn-evailing cult. 

In confirmation of a late date we note that the clumsy baldrick must 
have been especially designed to receive the symbols as it does not correspond 
in length or position with belts known to us on 2 Jore Greek monuments. 
Furthermore in the best period a work inspired bv the Greek spirit would 
have avoided this staccab.i motive and would have preferred a continuous 
scheme, such as a maeander or a scroll, or hunting scenes like those on 
an anticjue bronze belt with silver inlay, now at Florence. 

Our other instance comes from farther afield, but temerity may be 
pardoned where real parallels are all but unknown. Among the acquisitions 
of the Egyptian dei»artment of the British Museum in 1909 were three 
limestone statues, once painted, from a Ptolemaic temple in Upper Egvpt. 
They are of the archaistic Egyptian type that is distinctive of the Ptolemaic 
period ; their date is given by one of them, a statue of Ptolemy IX., 147- 
117 B.c. The one of jnesent interest is the lion-headed divinity, down the 
front of whose hnn-cloth runs a band bordered by a ridge on each side and 
divided into throe metope-like fields by groups of four horizontal bars with a 
depending fringe : that is, a short strijje like our Chigi stripe, but having 
four dividing bars instead of one and fringed at the end : in the three fields 
are figures in low relief completing the analogy. 

Hettner, in the second edition of the Dresden catalogue (1869), describes 
the stripe on the Chigi figure as ‘ recalling the practice of Egyptian art,’ 
referring, I presume, to the bands with hieroglyphics. Comiiaring the 
Ptolemaic statue with other Egyptian statues of the British Museum, one 
finds the same relation e.xisting between them as between the Chigi statue 
and a real archaic statue. Ihis stripe on Egrqotian statues represents the 
end of the girdle : any motive, therefore, used to ornament it, ought to run 
along the length of the straji, not across its breadth, and such we find to be 
the ca.se in statues of Usertsen III. (c. 2330 B.c.), where the only pattern is 
that of a te.xtile strap. In earlier statues the girdle is left plain. In 
statues of XVIII.-XIX. dynasties (c. 1600-13.50 B.c.) the hieroglyphic stripes 
appear, the hieroglyphs being cut in intaglio not in relief The figures on 
the Ptolemaic .statue are not hieroglyphs of letters, but the figures or 


A shield occurs as a ilithraic moiuiment 
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emblems of three gods — Bes in the first field, the Horns hawk in the second, 
the Hathor head in the third — and they are cut in relief. Their purpose is 
to show that the god is a combination of Bes, Horns, and Hathor, much as 
the Zodiac signs give a meaning to the Vatican torso. The Ptolemaic 
statues bear traces of the influence of Greek art : are the girdle ‘ metopes ’ 
due to that same contact < The one is Greek, the other is Egyptian — we of 
the Greeks do not dare to make any bold steps amid Egyptian mysteries. 
Enough that the analogy points to an age when men forgot the need for 
adapting the design to the purpose of the object adorned. 

The archetype of the Athena must have been painted ; the aegis has no 
scales carved on it, and yet no Greek of the period to which the Athena type 
belono's would have left the aesis without scales : both the Aegina Athenas 
had the scales painted on and so had the Acropolis terra-cotta plaques 
already described in this After the Pheidian period the scales 

disappear e.xcept in those statues which do not deserve the name of 
archaistic, for instance the Athena from Herculaneum and the recently 
discovered ‘ Minerva ’ of Poitiers. Thus the labsence of scales on our figure 
points rather to its being a genuine copy of an archaic original than to 
a sometime indication of the scales merely by painting — a practice appar- 
ently not usual in archaistic works. In fact the Chigi Athena seems to have 
been co[)ied from an archaic statue that had lost its colours. Else, where is 
the pattern that should run along the borders of the peplos i The sculptor 
who carved the centre band would not have neglected to carve the border 
pattern if any were visible. 

The centre strip itself does not necessitate a model showing traces of a 
design on this part : the motive is obvious — the Panathenaic Peplos was 
famous even in Roman times, well known by literary allu.sion, even to those 
who had never seen it. So our sculptor made use of the easiest surface on 
the dress to supply the essential Gigantomachy ; he even did violence to the 
proper folds of the peplos in order to secure the field he desired ; a glance at 
the illustrations will show that the folds taper upwards, but the figured band 
does not. It was to Athena Polias that the peplos was borne and to Athena 
Polias were made dedications of little bronze Athenas'' with poised lance 
just like our figure. Probably in the scidptor’s mind this type stood for 
Athena Polias.'^* The type evidently was the canonical''' cult-typo of 
Pallas as late as the Bosco Reale treasure in which, on a lagona, w^e find it 
receiving cultus from two Nikai ; the Macedonians may have helped to 
spread its w orship, for in a slightly varied form it was one of their distinctive 
coin types, and presumably therefore their ])rotocting goddess. 

Yet if the sculptor meant to reproduce the Peplos, it is easy enough to 


J.If.S. xvii. 1897, pp. 306 s,j'f 
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It is hard to sec wliy Furtw.in^ler in 
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The same type of Pallas occurs on coins of 
Claudius and Domitian (an interesting dena- 
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Alexander’s armour beside a hgliting giant 
(Drcssel, I c., Plate II. f}. It differs from the 
real Palladiou type in the position of the feet. 
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show that he was wrong. Figured garments on Attic monuments have 
always their scenes embroidered in broad horizontal bands ; we may refer to 
the Euthydikos Kore with the chariot-race pattei'if, many of the figures on 
the Francois vase, fragments of similar style, the well-known Eleusis vase 
by Hieriiii, a r,-f. Dionysus vase.-^ but most important of all a r.-f. fragment -- 
of an Iliupersis vase of the best period showing a Palladion with figure- 
embroidered dress, almost certainly inspired directly by the Athenian Peplos. 
Later analogies, such as the dresses on the vases of the iMeidias stvde,-'® the 
hieratic drapery from Lycosura, the painting in the Palazzo Barherini of the 
goddess Roma (never iar from the Greek Athena) with figured dress, all 
argue for the decorativui in horizontal bands, broad and long. We are 
strengthened in this opinion by comparing Euripides, Ht'ciiha, 470, where 
the captive’s task ‘ in the city of Pallas, the fair-throned goddess ’ is to 
‘ yoke colts,’ embroidering them, or ‘ the brood of Titans whom Kronides lays 
to rest,’ on a peplos, evidently the Panathenaic peplos. Now though the 
yoked steeds probably are to be associated wfith the gods in the Giganto- 
raachy (see the metopes of the east front of the Parthenon), yet the 
constant use of chariots with winged steeds in horizonfol bands of dress- 
ornament on the earlier Attic vase of the Francois style and the similar use 
of chariotless Pegasi on the later r.-f.-* style (Actor vase at Naplesj are 
valuable commentaries ou the Hecuba passage. The proof is not conclusive, 
but it renders it more than likely that the peplos was embroidered with the 
battle of the Titans in a long band:'-'' it stands to reason that such a scene 
might be rightly split up into metopes when the metopes are arranged as in 
a temple, and sujiposed to be continuous, but not when the}' are arranged 
over one another as on the Chiui band. 

O 

It is easy to show that we have not an actual reproduction of the 
peplos, whatever the artist’s intention may have been, but it is not easy to 
dt4ermine whether the stripe arrangement was based on an actual archaic 
firshion. On an interesting series of vases, long known as ‘ Tyrrhenian,’ more 
recently as ‘ Corintho-Attic,’ there appears on the garments a broad stripe 
running from the neck or girdle to the lower edge of the dress, and the stripe is 
frequently divided into figured fields broader than they are high ; the 
figures consist almost always ol animals, such as a pair of ‘confronted’ 
sphin.ves or a bird.'-' A similar dress is found on a very archaic mirror- 
handle in the Louvre,-* fm a Palladion figure in a bronze strip from Delphi,-** 
and on a bronze from Albania.’^" The very early cult image recentlv 
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discovered at Prinia in Crete has similar figured garments.®^ All of these 
monuments are far earlier in type than our Athena, and none of them are 
dressed in the Ionian peplos, but all apparently in the Doric. There is 
something radically different about the figured fields ; they are substitute.s 
for bands going completely round, whereas ours is sti’ictly the decoration 
of a narrow stripe. 

There is, however, one type of Attic dress which approaches that of our 
statue. It is the usual Doric peplos, but down from the waist runs a 
vertical band. On the Fran(;ois vase this is often decorated with a maeander 
or a wavy line ; on the Burgon Panathenaic amphora Athena’.s dress has this 
stripe decorated with simple metope-like divisions containing squares ; of 
vases of the same class, this band seems to have been generally present in 
the cock-pillar series ; it occurs also on an Attic Kore,®* where it was divided 
into metopes. 

Though we suspect that this stripe may have been figured, we have 
no proof of it except perhaps the Thermus metope,®* where the central 
goddess, apparently Athena, if we judge by the thunder-bolt motive, has 
figured panels up the centre of her dress, very similar indeed to tin.' Burgon 
vase style : this metope has undoubtedly been repainted some centuries after 
its first use and suggests difficulties almo.st as awkward as our statue, for the 
style of the ornaments is distinctly later than the general type of the figure ; 
however, it is a repainting of an original, not a mere copy, so that we have 
no reason for thinking that any change was made except the inevitable 
change of style. The subjects on the panels are griffins, a boar’s head, a 
thunder-bolt. Now the analogy of the Argivo-Corinthian bronze strips leads 
us to suppose that, as well as animal heraldic motives, figure-scenes with two 
or more persons would also be employed. 

Further the publication of the Acropolis va.se-fragments throws quite a 
new light, not yet appreciated, on vase conventions. The gem-like style of the 
Nearchits vase shows us in the interior of a shield a band of decoration ; 
it has, like our band, metope-fields filled with motives familiar in the 
bronze strips.®'’ Elsewhere this part of a shield is decorated with little cross 
squares or simply left blank just as the dress stripe is on vases; hence we 
might conclude that decorative figure-panels were sometimes conventionally 
represented by squares with crosses or even simplified to a continuous strip. 

We are thus led to admit that this particular type of dress may have 
been often ornamented with figured panels arranged in a vertical strip, and 
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may be connected with the style described above of figured bands that are 
broad but not of the whole breadth of the stuff Yet these bands and 
strips are found only on the foldless Doric peplos or on what is perhaps an 
‘ Ionian ’ chiton ® 

It is important to note that the later vase painters regard a stripe from 
neck or girdle to lower hem as i>ssential for an archaic idol and, judging by 
their conventions for Amazon and Persian dress, this stripe was often 
embroidered.®'’ Thus it is I'cndered probable that a later sculptor would be 
familiar with a figured stripe as part of the dress of an archaic idol, such a 
dress being, however, of the Doric peplos type. 

For the Ionic peplos we have no proof of anything but geometric 
ornament. The tapering space was unsuited for figures ; perhaps our clearest 
momtment is the exquisite bronze relief from Perugia.'*® As wo have seen 
already, the sculptor of the Dresden Athena in order to secure parallel 
edges for his stripe, has to do some violence to the folds. It would seem 
then that this ornament has been added to our statue from s(jme source 
other than the archetype. 

We have now to e.xamine the .scenes themselves to see whether they 
have real meaning.s and whether they can give us any clue to the date. They 
have been discussed by Py!.^* <in whom Overbeck improves.*’- We shall 
examine them for ourselves. The numbei's correspruid to those attached to 
the grou]is on Plate I. 

1. Not clear owing to its peculiar position under the over-lap; all that 

can be recognised with certainty is a shielded giant overthrown 
beneath the hoofs of winged {') hoi-ses coming from the left. Zeus's 
chariot is intended as ap))ears from gems and coins,*® but probablv Zeus 
is not meant to be in the chariot. In both the Melian Gigantomachv 
vase ** and the Pergamene frieze he fights in front of his chariot. At 
Pergamum his chariot has a similar defeated giant beneath. 

2. Poseidon on the right. It is the pose of the figure on the reverse 

of the early coins of Posei<lonia and of the Poseidon on the coins 
of Demetritis Poliorcetes (dOb B.c.) and on the coins of Mantineia : *'’ the 
very same pose occurs for Poseid<in on the Lagina Gigantomachy frieze.*® 
Granting that Zeus is repre.sented in one of the panels, it must be 
2 or 7. We shall see many reasons for giving 7 to Zeus, but here we 
may note the rarity of back views of Zeus in this pose ; onlv two 
instances are known to me, one being merely a back view on a vase, of a 
well-known statue,*' the other a coin of Bactria (-•. 2.50 B.C.) almost 
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copied from Demetrius’s Poseidon.'*- We must remember that the 
Demetrius coin had a wide circulation, as appears from its frecjueiicy in 
finds, and probably did much to fix this type. 

3. Hephaestus on the left. He is one of the few gods who do not grasp 

their enemies -vvith the left hand. A possible explanation of this is 
in the custom of arming Hephaestus with two fire-tongs holding 
hot bolts ; *'^ with his left he would be burning the giant’s flank, while his 
right is ready with the second tongs. For the nude type of Hephaestus 
we may compare Reinach Rep. Fo.sc.s-, i. 66, 208, 330. It may be noted 
that all the other gods have flrapery. 

4. Ares on the right. It is difficult to determine which is the god in 

this group. The figure to the right is undoubtedly wearing a cuirass, 
the lappets or Haps of which can be seen above the skirt of the 
chiton. The other figure wears an animal skin on his shoulders (more 
visible on Plate II. or on III. A), while his hands are in po.sition for 
hurling a rock.®'^ We have therefore called the former the god Ares 
and the latter a giant. On the Aristophanes cup and on the Lagina 
frieze Ares is distinguished by his armour. The uncertainty of the 
issue of the combat here corresponds to that of the fourth field from 
the end, to which it corresponils also in the respective positions of 
divinity and giant. We must note that the po.se of the god is elsewhere 
found for Apollo ®'- and for Hermes.^ It is indicative of a swordsman. 
The god's lowered left hand ought to hold the scabbard. 

5. Athena on the left requires no proof. Parallels abound, of which perhaps 

the best is a plaque from a Campanian vase,®* 

b. Hera on the left. The Doric dress is typical of Hera and the motive 
recurs for her on the Aristophanes and the Melian vases. 

7. Zeus on the left. This pose®® 'vas consecrated by centuries of use 
from such early works as a Chalcidian vase •’”* or a Perugia bronze ®" 
down to the Mithraic relief from Virunum or trom Osterburken.®® 
The drapery varies during these centuries; at first the god is rather 
fully draped, then comes the Hageladas statue which seems to have 
fixed for long the type wdth the chlamys on the shoulders ; this lasts 
through the fifth and fourth centuries ; then in Pergamum and Lagina 
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we find a tvpe with impossible drapery that is derived from the Pheidian 
seated Zeus. The nearest of later monuments to our Zeus is the 
Yirnnum Mithraic fragment, probably because it was copied from an 
earlier type. 

There is one slight point of dift’erence, which may be capricious but 
is worth noting, between the drapery of our Poseidon and that of our 
Zeus. Poseidon wears his chlamys in the orthodox shawl fashion. 
Zeus's drapery sweeps from behind his back to the front of and below his 
right arm and then over the arm in full view to fall behind in a long 
scarf. A moment’s reflexion shows this to be more suitable for the 
bestowal of the himation than for the chlifm 3 's. The himation vvas by 
Zeus worn draped under the right arm; a hasty flinging-back of the 
garment would cast it back over the upper arm, thus encircling the 
arm ; and the himation is a longer piece of cloth than the chlamj'S. 

Between the right legs of tlie god and the giant is an object (?) 
w'hich I have examined over and over again on the Ashraolean and the 
British Museum casts and on Plate I. I must confess that I have not been 
able to determine its nature : the following interpretations suggested 
themselves — (1) the god’s familiar animal coming to help him,®^ (2) the 
head of Ge emerging to intercede for her children (this appears 
constantly on versions from the fifth century on — especially a propos is 
the Aristophanes cup), (3) a piece of carelessness on the sculptor’s 
part. This third seems ruled out on consideration of the extreme care 
taken with such details as garments and feet when in the most remote 
plane ; for instance, a similar little irregularity of surface behind Hera’s 
left cheek seems not to be careless work but a rendering of her veil. 
(4) Professor Treu has kindh' written to me that in his opinion it is a 
part of the rocky ground on which the contest takes place.®'- However, 
independently of the interpretation of this object there seems to be 
reason in regarding this figure as Zeus. — (1) He is near Athena as on 
almost every representation of the Gigantomachj- — Cnidian frieze, 
Megarian Treasury (Treu’s rest<u-ation), Aristophanes cup, Pergamum, 
Melian vase. (2) Terming the groups L and R, according as the 
divinity is on the left or right, we see that there are three L’s in 
the centre and then above and below- an alternation of L and R; 
thus Zeus, his consort, and his daughter are united at the centre as in 
the Cnidian frieze. Take the panels from their vertical arrangement and 
place them in horizontal order and we find that with the two exceptions 


•>1 Very commonly Dicpnysus is helped by the 
panther, on the Megarian pediment at Olympia 
Poseidon by a sea-monster, at Pergamnm Zeus 
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of Zeus and Hera (probably conceived as abreast) the gods are fighting 
back to back ; here again we find the v'ases and Lagina corroborating 
our arrangement. This is important, for it points to an external source 
of inspiration, perhaps a series of metopes or a frieze.®^ 

8. Aphrodite on the right. The goddess has the left breast bare, for the 

drapery has slipped down her arm to just below her elbow and she 
holds an end of it in her left hand. The group is strongly reminiscent 
of the Tyrannicides of Kritios and Xesiotes, the giant in the Aristogeiton 
pose even to the piece of drapery,®® Aphrodite in the correct pose of 
Harmodius. The bare breast motive for Aphrodite dates from the fifth 
century on. 

9. Apollo on the left or Dionysus ( i). The drapery of the god is 

of quite a late type chiefly prevalent in the fourth century. Our 
attribution to Apollo bases itself on the Apollo of the Marsj'as scenes, 
where he is a triumphant spectat<.>r at the defeat or the punishment of 
the Satyr ®® and on an Apollo statue in a bas-relief from the arch of 
Constantine.®' Even further the god seems to have, for his weapon in 
his right hand, a plectrum. It is hard to tell whether the god is 
bearded or not : what appears to be a beard may be only some blemish. 
If he is bearded, of course it would be Dionysus, but the pose is most 
unsuited for thrusting with a thyrsus. 

10. Artemis on the right. A pose consecrated to Artemis from the end 
of the fifth century.®^ The Lagina figure and her opponent ®’’ are as 
close to our figures as we could demand. The Constantine relief'® shows 
us a similar type in a cult statue: we quote this relief, because the types 
it gives for cult images must have been ver}' common and easily 
recognisable. 

11. Herakles on the left. The demi-god did not always get a central 

position in the Cligantomachy."^ Apparently on this figure, alone of all, 
can one trace a weapon in relief : a raised mass crosses the body of the 
demi-god from his right hand to just beneath his left breast ; it would 
seem to be a club.’^- This last field is somewhat short and helps to give 
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a stumpy appearance to Herakles than whom the giant seems taller.’-' 
Herakles seems to be clad with his usual lion-skin over head and 
shoulders. 

Whether our attribution of the divinities is correct or not, is immaterial ; 
our purpose is to show that the scenes are rendered and arranged with care 
the giants may all be much the same, yet that .sameness often serves a pur- 
pose, as for instance to emphasise the three central scenes as one important 
group. The charge of meaningless repetition has been levelled against it as 
a proof of lateness, if not of forgery, and yet the Aristophanes cup, belonging 
to one of the most artistic ages, is quite as full of repetition. So close is the 
resemblance with this vase that we must suspect that the same sources were 
drawn on by both, even though the statue may be centuries later than the 
vase. 

The only thing that balks our interpretation is the want of attributes — 
a trident for Poseidon, a thunder-bolt for Zeus ; yet it is not unlikely that 
these were once present. On the back-ground essential details are -often 
worked in so fixintly that only very clo.se examination i-eveals them — Artemis’s 
right foot, Poseidon’s drapery— and yet the anatomy of the figures is rendered 
with a view to effect at a distance, the essential shadows being deeply 
marked — almost impressionism in marble. The reconciler of all these dis- 
agreeing elements is colour — colour to supply for the absence of attributes, 
colour to render the taint work as visible as the ■ impressionistic' work. We 
recall the Pergamene sculptural details on shield handle and sandal and the 
Prima Porta statue of Augustus with its elaborate cuirass that did retain its 
colours and we add our Athena to the list of those works w'herein detailed 
carving seems to be the groundwork for painting, not a colourless substitute 
for the archaic drawing and painting.’* 

At last we find ourselves in a position to discuss the date and bring 
together the several strands we have spun. Our attempts must be based 
mainly on the band of decoration. Beyond the proportions of the statue 
as a whole, and the style ot the Gorgon-head, which both point to the 
beginning of the fourth century at the earliest, there is little else to be had 
from the rest of the statue. The mofiri-s of the panels go hack in part 
apparently to the fifth century, as for instance to the Theseum metopes ; 
this is confirmed by vases with the same round of motives that date 
from the end of the fifth century (the Aristophanes and the Melian vases\ 
At least one motive — the Apollo — would seem to he later : not earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century. The cuirass in the Ares panel 


So deliberately in archaic vases (Keinach, 
Eep. Vases, 25.1 tis, -151, 452). 

How freely sculpture and painting could 
be interchanged in the late period has been 
recently proved by tlie extr.rordinary finds re- 
ported from Cyreiio (J.H.S. xxxi. p. 301) of 
statues oil which the faces were not caived but 


painted. With such documents as the Pagasae 
or the South-Kussiaii tomlistones, and the sar- 
cophagi from Caithage {Mnn. Plot, 1905), we 
are only now beginning to realise what share 
painting took in sculptural work in tlie later 
perioeis. 
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is of a type (rounded lappets) not in use till the fourth century ; the 
Aristonaiites stele and some Thessalian coins are probably our first 
monuments to show it. The Poseidon may well be influenced by the 
Demetrius coin which would bring the date down to the end of the fourth 
century. However, the examination of motives merely gives us a tei'ininvH 
post qiu’m, for motives enjoyed notoriously long life in Greek art. 

If we admit an hypothesis which woidd seem to be supported by 
an examination of the monuments, that the substitution of elaborate carved 
detail for the mere painting of ornament came in with the second-century 
Perganiene school, then of course we reduce the age of the copy by a century 
and a half and we have brought it to the period of our Egyptian analogy. 

There is one general consideration which we have left over — what we 
shall call the metoped scheme, that is a system of decoration availing itself 
of metope- like fields. It appeared in the early archaic period on vertical 
strips, some of which in bronze are preserved to us ; but the Greek mind 
with its sense of decorative fitness seems to have abandoned it in favour 
of running patterns, maeanders, hunting scenes, horse-races. A striking 
confirmation is to be found by comparing the earlier decoration of the 
interior of the shield'® with the later processional motive which develops 
itself along the available space.'' As instances of the same feeling may be 
cited a relief from a quiver case,"® a sword sheath,’” and the haft and 
sheath of a dirk,®” in all of which the figure decoration develops itself in a 
continuous band along the length of the object, even though the object 
ordinarily would hang vertically ; all three are of good Greek workmanship. 

Later, however, poverty in decorative skill, and love of stories more than 
of more ornament apparently caused a reversion to the metope style. The 
_ earliest instance I can quote is the Smyrna terra-cotta tablet of the 
second century B.c., where on either side of the central Cybele-aedicula are 
three metopes vertically over one another with dancing figures of fourth- 
century type. The great Mithraic monuments, of eclectic art but obviously 
owing much to Hellenistic work, are bordered or crowned with the metope 
scheme.®- Then there is a series of monuments with Herakles motives ; note 
especially a votive relief of the second century after Christ®* closely resembling 
the Mithraic reliefs ; here the labours of Herakles form the subjects in the 
border: the motives are descended from earlier works. The Heidenturm®* 


Gp. tlie tields on the handles of the Fran- 
cois vase (probably after a bronze model) and 
the Acropolis vase bv Xearchns, Graef, PI. 
XXXVI. 

™ Graef, PI XXXVI. 

The Bologna Krater, Furtwangler-Reich- 
hold, 75, 76. 

Eev. Arch. 1896, PI. XIV. 

Arch. Anc. 190*2, 45. 

Dar.-Sagl. 58 and 59. 

Roschcr, ii. 1650. 

See Cuniont, ii., especially the large plates 


Their motives, too, are of inteiest, for many of 
them are obviously taken from filth-century 
work. 

Roscher, sub ‘Omphale,’ Fig. 7, Nat. 
Museum, Naples. 

Journal of Roman Studies, i. PI. V. 
This article was set up before I saw Mrs. 
Strong’s valuable paper. I can now only refer 
the reader to her notes on Mithra, p. 14 and 
the Igel Saule, pp. 24-26. The figures on 
the uprights in Plate Y do not look like putti. 
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at Igel (third century after Christ) near Treves has a zodiac circle on its 
front between two ‘ voided ’ pilasters divided into figured metopes like our 
strip ; the subjects of these metopes look like a disjointed Gigantomachy. 
Similarly, jtarallel to the zodiac coins mentioned above, we find coins of 
Hadrianopolis under Gordian bordered shield-wise with the metoped labours 
of Herakles. In two cases, bases of statues have the labours in a similar 
setting of metopesd^ Lastly the scabbard (jf the ‘ Tiberius ’ sword in the 
British Museum may be contrasted with those of Greek work above. 
Other instances of the general reversion in later times to the metope 
design might be cited, down to the consular diptychs, but the task would 
be as wearisome for the reader as for the compiler. 

Our argument is not final ; yet, having reason to believe that the st3’le 
of decoration of the Chigi Athena was not derived directly from an archaic 
statue, but at most from a ‘ contaminatio ’ of two archaic styles, the selection 
of the figured metoped strip would be more likely to occur in the later 
period we have just reviewed, when instead of decorative a legend- 
cycle was preferred. The range of date is wide— from the middle of the 
second century B.c. to the second centuiw after Christ or even later. For 
reasons that do not apply to the Athena we referred our Helios analogy to 
the later date, our Ptolemaic to the earlier. Here we prefer the earlier date, 
in the Pergamene period, when art patrons had a fondness for the old masters 
of Aegina,*® and when art still felt free to modify while it copied. 

After all is said, the statue remains but a copy : perhaps even the 
metopes are only the copy of a well-known series — if so, thej' would be all 
the more important. Still the study of such a monument is instructive, for 
it concentrates attention on questions of detail, which, if once solved beyond 
doubt, would set up another land-mark in the waste places of Graeco-Roman 
archaeologv. 

D. J. Fixx. 


A bronze \Muneo Borhoiiico, vii. PI. LXI. ; 
the base, of Roman date, is later than the 
statue) and a suspect marble {Ann. cl. I. 1854, 
p, 93, Fig. 23). 

Guide to Grk. and Botn. Life, p. 103, 
tig, 91. 

Cp. the different schemes adopted in dif- 
feient centuries to decorate (i) the sandals of 
Athena Parthenos (continuous battle scene). 


(ii) the Conservatori sandal (Lycosura, J.H.S. 
xxxi. 308), (iii) the base of Herakles’ statue 
above. All presented the same problem. So 
did the Ephesus bases. The labours of Herakles 
appear metoped on a late sarcophagus to be 
contrasted with the continuous scenes of earlier 
monuments of the same shape. 

Cp. Pausanias, viii. 42. 7. 



DASCYLIUM. 

The identification of the lakes of the C3-zicene and the determination of 
the site of Dasc\dium, the seat of the Hellespontine satraps, are problems 
which have worried everj' scholar who has had to deal with the history or 
geography- of the district. They are inseparable, because not only the names 
themselves, but also the statements of our ancient authorities,^ prove that 
Dascj’lium involves the neighbourhood of a Dascylite lake, and the Dascjdite 



lake the neighbourhood of a Da.scylium. Investigators have generall}' adopted 
one of two theories. Those who, like Dr. Richard Kiepert,- have started from 
a place Dascylium, have fixed it at Daskeli or Diaskeli (Yaskil, Eskil Liman), 
a roadstead and village on the coast midway between Mudania and the 
Rhyndacus, and have conjured up a vanished lake in the valley ot the Ulter 


r Hdlcnka Oxyrhynchia, xvii. 3 (Oxforil text). Strabo, 575. Cf. Steph. B}-;:. ^\v. AainctAior. 
- Klio, V. 1905, p. 241. 
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or Nilufer a few miles to the south. Since the publication of Heinrich 
Kiepert’s large map this view has become an accepted tradition, and still 
holds the field.® Those on the other hand who have started from a lake have 
usually found it in Lake Manyas, 10 or 12 miles south of Panderma, and have 
cast about for a site for Dascylium in its vicinity. Mr. F. W. Hasluck 
discxisses the problems in his scholarly book on Cyzicus and the country 
adjacent to it,^ and regards this latter solution as the more probable of the 
two, but hazards a conjecture that Dascylium is perhaps to be sought farther 
eastward near Brussa. Some new evidence which has lately accrued from 
the recently published Hellenica O.vyrliynchiu and from archaeological dis- 
coveries justifies a fresh examination of the questions. 

It may be at once admitted that Aaa-xeXi represents, as the name 
suggests, an ancient Dascylium. Pliny (X.H. v. 142-3) after the Rhyndacus, 
his eastern limit of Asia, notes among the cities of Bithynia in ora Dascylos. 
Mela (I. xix.) moving eastwards from Cyzicus says, after passing Placia and 
Scylace and the Ehjmdacus, Trans Rhyndariim est Dascylos, et . . . Myrlea,. 
Ptolemy (Geoyr. v. 1. 4) clearly sets AaaKvXtov with Pnisias and Apamea, 
east of the mouth of the Rhyndacus, in Bithynia. This is doubtless the 
Dascylium noted by Stephanus irepl BiOwlav. That it existed in the fifth 
century B.c. may be gathered from the Athenian ‘ Tribute lists ’ (/.(?. i. 226, 
230, 243), where it is catalogued as AaaKvXeiov ev YlpoirovTiBi. Refei’ences 
given by Mr. Hasluck from mediaeval writers link up the ancient authorities 
to the modern Daskoli. 

Thi.s Bithynian Dascylium therefore is satisfactorily located, and we may 
be thankful for a fixed point in the shifty topography of Mysia. Is there, 
we ask next, a possible AaarKvXiTo; Xlyvy hereabouts ? No lake now exists 
near Daskeli. But W. Regel “ discovered, near a village bearing the sugges- 
tive name of Meletler or Miletler a few miles south of Daskeli in the valley of 
the Ulter, a depression which in the wet season becomes swampy. W. Ruge ® 
missed the spot on his journey down the valley, but found another marshy 
patch by the river, some miles lower down. It is therefore physically possible 
that there may once have existed a lake, evidently small and probably shallow, 
near enough to Dascylium to be called Dascylitis. 

But it would be strange that such a lake in such a situation '' should 
have acquired the celebrity of the Aa<TKvXiTK XLp,vrj, which is mentioned by 
Hecataeus (Strabo 550), by the author of the Hellenica, Oxyrhy aclda (xvil 
3), several times by Strabo (575, 576, 587), and by Plutarch {Lncnll. 9), as if 
it were a conspicuous landmark, the most obvious and notorious of the 
Mysian lakes, better known than the Dascylium from which it took its name. 
Moreover the Pilfer flows from east to west into the Rhyndacus, whereas 

It is adopted without question, e.g. by M. '* Petermann’s Mittheil. 1892, p. 224. 

Ch. Dugas {B.C.H. .x.xxiv. 1910, p. 87) and by ‘ Cp. Hasluck, Ci/'icus, p. 44 : ‘The T7ilufer 

Dr. .1. Soldi {Klio, xi. 1911, p. 331). Chai . . . is comparatively unimportant . . . and 

■* Pp. 45-7 and 55-8- its valley has never served as a highway for 

® Quoted by Dr. Kiepert, Lc. Kegel’s rejiort more than its own villages, 
was written in Russian. 
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Hecatacus wi'ote eTrl 8 ’ 'AXa^ta iroXi 'rrorafio^ ’OSpvcnjt; picov Sta XlvySoi^ctjf 
’TreBiov diro Sv(ri 09 iic t ^9 Xip,v'rj<; Aao'«i/\tTi 8 o 9 e? ’PvvBaicov ecr^dXXei. 
The attempt to explain diro Bva-io<; e/c Xlpvrj'i as ' westward of the lake ’ 
cannot be approved. Dr. Kiepert is driven to the desperate expedient of 
supposing that U’c.sf is a slip for eimi. Further, the narrative of the new 
Hellenica shows that the Dascylite lake was not only itself navigable, which 
we knew from Plutarch,^ but was also in navigable communication with the 
sea, for Pancalus sails up into it with his .squadron of five triremes ! But 
Mr. Hasluck expressly tells us (p. 44) that the Nilufer (Ulfer) is nof navigable. 
Must we invoke the doctrine of p,era^oXij ® < or is there another lake which 
can better claim the title Dascylitis ? 

Now Strabo (586) discussing the boundary of the Troad quotes Homer 
(B. 824-5)— 

O? Se ZeXeiav evauov viral iroBa veiaiov ’TS>j 9 

A(f)V€ioL, irlvovie<; vBrop peXav Xlffrjiroio, 

Tp&je?- 

and adds loviov^ hk eKaXei iral Au/ctoa?- ’A^i'etoii? Be diro itj'i 'A(f>vLriBo<; 
vopLi^ovai Xtp,vr]i;- koX yap ovio) KoXeliai ij Aatr/taXm?. M’hether the 
explanation be right or wrong, the lake intended can be no other than Lake 
Manyas. Compare Stephanas (-s.r. ''A^veiov) r) Xipvq, rj irepl Kv^ikov, 
’A^i/trt? (although he wrongly identifies it with Artynia). 

To Lake Manyas none of the objections apply which we have urged 
against the supposed lake on the Nilufer. It actually exists. It is a great 
sheet of water, lying not in an out-of-the-way valley, but in the centre of the 
open country south <.if Cyzicus, skirted by all the main roads from east to 
west and from north to south. A big river, the Kara Dere Su, flows out of 
it through a broad plain from the west into the Rhyndaeus.'® Both lake and 
river are navigated at the present day by sea-going fisher-boats. Strabo’s 
statement is positive evidence that the lake boro the name Dascylitis. 
Plutarch’s testimony is scarcely less clear. He records (l.c.) that during the 
siege of Cyzicus by Mithridates, Lucullus, who was encamped irepl ttjv 
®paKLav Xeyopievi]v Kcopiijv, carted a large boat overland from the Dascylite 
lake to the sea in order to communicate with the besieged. An inscription 
published by Mr. Hasluck indicates that ‘ the Thracian village ’ was near 
Mahmun Keui, between Cyzicus and Panderma. The lake must obviously be 
Lake Manyas ; and Mr. Hasluck tells us that ‘ it is to-day the practice of 
the Cossack fishermen of Lake ilanyas to cart their boats overland to the sea 


® Luridl. 9. TTjs AalKvXiTidos irAeo- 

ft4vT]S aKaiioiS eVtet/cais ev^eyidem. 

* As Dr. Solch seems inclined to do(/.c.). 

Mr. Hasluck (pp. 42-3) gives reasons for 
identifying the Kara Dere with a river Enbeilus 
or EmpeUis known from inscriptions and from 
Anna Comnena. But the identification does 
not iireclude ns fiom equating it with the 
Odryscs of Hecataeus, for most of the rivers in 


the district clianged their names. 

Strictly, according to Stiabo’s and the modern 
nomenclature, the Rhyndacus receives the 
Macestus and the Macestus receives the Kara 
Dere. But the junctions are only a couple of 
miles ajtart, and perhaps Hecataeus would have 
said that the Odryses receives the Macestus. 

J.W.S. xxiv. p. 21. Cf. xxvi. p. 29. 

Cyzicus, p. 46, note 3. 
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at Panderma on trolleys built for the purpose, rather than to navigate the 
Kara-Dere to the Macestus, when the Black Sea fishing season commences.’ 

Why then, in spite of these very strong claims, is the name Dascylitis 
denied to Lake Manyas ? One main reason is to be found in certain passages 
of Strabo. He starts his description of the Myso-Phiygian coastland from 
Mount Olympus, and proceeds (575) ^O /rei/ ’’OXu/iTro? ToioaBe, TrepioiKelraL 
B'e 7rpo9 apKTov p,ev vtto tSiv ^lOvvouv Kal ^IvySovccv Kal AoXiovcov, - - - - 
AoXlova^ p.€v ovv p,dXiaTa KoXovcrt rov'i irepl K.v^ikov wjto XlapTrov eto ? 
’PvvSaKov Kal ri)? Aa(rKvXLTiBo<; Xip.vrj'^, XluySwa? Be row rov- 

Tot? MxP'' XlvpXeiavSiv ')((apa<;. This sentence has naturally been 
adduced in support of the Ulfer site for the lake, for the kuL might well be 
corrective or amplificatory, and might well mean ‘ next beyond in the 

same line.’ But there are serious objections to this interpretation. First, 
there is practically no room for the Mygdones between the lake and the 
territory of Myrlea. Second, Hecataeus (as we have seen) puts the 
AIv'^BovLt)^ rreBLov between the Dascylite lake and the Rhyndacus. Third, 
if Mygdonia lay away beyond the Rhyndacus towards Myrlea, what sense is 
there in Strabo’s remark (552) that Hecataeus placed Alazia, not near the 
sources of the Aesepus, but beyond its mouth i Fourth, how are we to 
explain Strabo s words (564) Biopiaat Be row opov^ yaXerrov row re BiOvvcop 
Kai ^pvyMV Kal Xlv(ra)p Kal eri AoXioveov r&v rrepl I^v^lkov Kal 
Kal Tpaxov, where eri clearly divides the peoples into an eastern 
and a western group ^ We must i-ather suppose that the phrase ew? 
'PwBaKov Kal Tj)? AacrKvXtriBo‘} Xifivr)<; gives the eastern and the southern 
limit of the Doliones (Rhyndacus and Lake Manyas), and that the three 
tribes arc ranged, not in line along the coast, but diagonally to it, 
overlapping one another, en echelon : the Doliones between the lower 
Aesepus and the mouth of the Rhyndacus ; the Mygdones, e(f>e^!]<;, from the 
south of Lake Manyas to the ayer ifyrleanus: the Bithyni from the Lake 
of Apollonia to the head of the gulf of Cius. This interpretation fails in 
with the general scheme on which Strabo is describing the geography of Asia 
Minor, e.y. (574) rcov e(f>€^f}‘i p-expi rov Tavpov, f563) ra rovruiv ra 

rrpw vorov fiexpi rov Tavpov. All through he is using or as 

equivalent to rrpw vorov. He evidently fancies Cyzicus to be much more 
nearly north of Olympus than it really is, and pictures the coast as running 
north-w est instead of almost due west. 

This consideration helps us to understand the rest of the passage : 
vrrepKeivrai Be rijs AaaKvXlriBo'i aXXai Bvo XLpvai yeyaXai rj re ’ ArroX- 
Xwvidri'i fj re XlCXyrorroXlrii;- rrpw p.ev ovv rf) AaaKvXlriBi Aaa-KvXiov 
ttoXk, Trpo ? Be rrj AliXyrorroXiriBi XliX'r}rov7roXi<;, vrpo ? rfj rplrp ArroXXoovla 
y) errl ’PvvBdKw XeyoyevT). Here again first impressions favour the Ulfer 
site. There are only two Xl/uvai fieyoKai. The Apolloniati.s is fixed by the 
Rhyndacus and by the known site of Apollonia (Abulliond). Lake Manyas 
therefore must be the Miletopolitis, and the supposed lake in the Ulfer valley 
would giv'e a third, nearer to the sea than the twv> big lakes (vrrepKeivrai^ and 
close to a Da.scylium. Nevertheless the arguments are not conclusive. 
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We postpone for the moment that drawn from Dascylium. ’TirepKeivTai 
must be interpreted according to the context. Let the reader steadily bear 
in mind the orientation of Strabo’s description, and realise that Cyzicus and 
Mount Olympu.s are, so to say, the poles of his topography, between which 
lie Doliones, Mygdones, Bith3’ni, like three superimposed strata from sea to 
mountain, and let him read the passage continuous!}’ as one whole. He will 
intuitively apprehend that the throe lakes lie on this same meridional line, 
and that v-rrep means farther from Cyzicus anti nearer to Olympus. (Compare 
e.ij. .57(1 virep Be tj ";? EiTTiKTt'jTov Trpo? votov eVrli/ >; pe'ydXTj ^pv^/ia.) Miletu- 
polis must be placed, as the earlier road .system and the ancient remains 
indicate, not at Michalitch, a purely mediaeval foundation, but at Melde near 
Kirmasti.^^ Melde, seven or eight miles from the Lake of Apollonia, is 
nearly twenty from Lake Manyas, too far to give a name to it.^'‘ If vanished 
lakes are admissible, a large one maj- be plausiblj' conjectured in the marshy 
flat between Melde and Michalitch, much of which is under water except at 
the dry season. A lake here would naturall}’ be called Miletopolitis, and 
would fit Strabo’s description without contravening an\’ other authority or 
(so far as I know) submerging an\' ancient site. The MlhdopoJitifi limne 
need not have been navigable ; but it is perhaps singular that Strabo should 
be our sole witness to its existence, for Pliny’.s Artyn'm jiuia 

Milfitopoliiu, from which the Rhyndacus issues (X.H. v. 142) ought to be the 
Lake of Apollonia. Mr. Ha.sluck maj’ therefore be justified in suspecting 
that Miletopolitis is in fact only another name for Apolloniatis, and owes its 
independence to some confusion of Strabo’.s. But either alternative relieves 
us of our difficulty. If the third lake is a figment, then Lake Manyas is 
certainly Dascylitis. If we must find a third lake, a Miletopolitis near Melde 
is a better hypothesis than a Dascylitis in the Ulfer vallev’. 

Right or wrong, Strabo’s conception is best illustrated from his own 
work. (Jn his next page (570) he describes froni in-st tv eaxt the extent of 
the Cyzicene territory. It comprises (1) in the Troad, west of tire Aesepus, 
the district of Zeleia and the plain of Adrasteia ; f2) the AacnvoXrTts XLpvy, 
shared with the Byzantines ; (3) in addition to this country about the lake 
(Trpo? Ty iXoXiovlSi Koi rfj XlvySovlSi. Cf. 57-5 rd TrXelcrra Be rovrmv earl 
Kv^iktjvmv vvvi), a largefrract reaching P^XP^ ■’’b'* ^^PdriToiroXlnSo’; Xipvrj'i kuI 

’AiroWuividTiBo^ aiiTYjs. It is srrreU’ ch'ar from this passage that Sti'abo 
puts the Dascylitis westei-nmo.st ((rr rather, in his view, north-westernmost) 
of his three lakes, and that the supposed lake iit the Ulfer valley, rrearly due 
north of Apollonia, lies entirel}’ oirtside his reckoning. 

A fresh difficulty is raised by the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (xvii. 3j. 
Agesilaus advances westward fronr Cirrs through Coastland Phrvgia. His 


I was f'lwdually etliicated to this conclusion ami by Hasluck. 

(J.K.G.S. 18y7, rp. 155, 157 : J.H.S. xvii. p. There is no eviileuce that the Mih-topolitid 

272 ; xxi. p. 237) without knowing that it was e.xtcnded west of the Jlacestus. Raiii.iay's 
to be found in Sestini’s Letters published in emendation ( Geoijr. p. 156) of Cedrenus' 
1785 ((pioted by Hasluck p. 74). It h.is been eV to7s ^aiTaroisfl. 437 I!. ) cannot be upheld, v. 
accepted by tViegand {Alli. Mitth. xxix. p. 303) Hasluck, pp, 92, 133 (aft-u- Tomaschek). 
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object, we gather, was to capture Dascyliuni, the ya^o(j}v\dKiov of Pharna- 
bazus (cf. Xen. Hell. IV. i. 15, eVt ^aaKv\elov aTreiropeveTo), and then seek 
winter quarters at Cyzicus (cf. Hell. O.vy. xvii. 2). On his way lay MtXrjrou 
Telxo'i, which he attacked without success. Tei ;^09 can hardly be 

dissociated from IldXt?. Yet the two need not he identical, for the 

fortress appears from the sequel to have barred the passage of the Rhyn- 
dacus, whereas the town lies two or three miles to the west of the river. 
Perhaps the castle of Kirmasti on the east bank, overhanging the Turkish 
bridge, may represent MiXyrov Tet^^o?. At all events it is clear that 
Agesilaus, like Fimbria in the year 85 B.C., took the road along the southern 
shore of the Lake of Apollonia. Before Constantine built his bridge at 
Lopadium below the lake, the southern road was probably the main highway 
to the west. It has been plausibly connected with the dSd? /SaaiXiKl] y 
dpxaia which ran by Laodice’s estate on the Aesepus.’^® If the Dascylium 
at which Agesilaus was aiming was at Daskeli, on the coast to the north of 
Apollonia, he chose a most improbable route to get there ! But it would be 
his natural road to Lake Manyas. 

So far, good. The difficulty meets us in the next sentence, Repulsed 
from Miletuteichos, Agesilaus Troiovp.epo'i rpv Tropeiav Trapd top ’PppSukop 
TT orap-op difn/cpetrai Trpd? tIjv Aacr/cuXirip Xtpppp v(j)’ y Kelrai to AaaKvXiop. 
By following the Rhyndacus he would not arrive at either of the suggested 
Dascylite lakes 1 The narrative therefore is defective, and describes only the 
first stage of the march from Miletuteichos. Did Agesilaus turn up or down 
the Rh}-ndacus ? M. Charles Dugas in a recent discussion of the campaign 
lets him descend that river to the confluence of the L^lfer, and then ascend 
the Ulfer to the supposed lake near Daskeli. But M. Dugas, taking his 
geography on trust fnim Kicpert and Perrot, assumes that XItX?;Tou T 6 t;)^o 9 = 
XItX7;Toa7roXt?, and MiX7yTou7roXt? = Michalitch. The course which he 
assigns to the march becomes much more improbable when we realise that 
Agesilaus had come by the southern road and reached the Rhyndacus above, 
not below, the lake of Apollonia. If Agesilaus marched down the Rhyndacus, 
he would in a few miles come to the lake, and have either to retrace his 
steps on an immense detour, or cross and afterwards recross the river, 
in order to gain the valley of the L^lfer. The passage of the river in face of 
the enemy would be difficult in summer, probably impossible later in the 
year, and the recrossing below the lake impossible at any season without 
boats. I adhere to my interpretation, that Agesilaus was bent on getting 
farther westward, and that his attack on Miletuteichos was an attempt 
to force a crossing of the Rhyndacus, perhaps by a bridge. I suggest that, 
foiled in that attempt, he marched up the river, effected his passage at a 
higher point, crossed the Macestus, probably abovm Susurlu, and gained 
Lake Manyas near its south-eastern corner. 

Two observations may help to explain this march. In the first place 


Haus.-ioullier, Kci-. philol. xxv. p. 9; Dittenberger, O.G.I.S. 225 ; tViegand, l.c. pp. 275-8 ; 
Hasliick, i>. 127. B.C.H. xxxiv. p. 87. 
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Agesilaus seems to have had with him only his Greek troops (roiif 
Hell. Oxij. xvii. 3. But possibly the Mysian auxiliaries are included, thirl. 4). 
Spithridates and the Paphlagonians are not mentioned by the new historian 
as present, and in Xenophon’s narrative do not appear until after Pharna- 
bazus’ surprise attack. In the second place the baggage train of Agesilaus 
was heavy with the plunder of Phrygia. He was obviously anxious about 
this loot, the main object of his raid and source of pay for his men, and at a 
loss how to carry it safe to the coast, for his first act on reaching the Lake of 
Dascylium is to send for Pancalus and his triremes to convey it securely 
by water to Cyzicus out of reach of Pharnabazus and his horsemen. Weak 
in cavalry and laden with spoil he probably preferred to avoid the great 
plains, intersected by deep swollen rivers and open to the enemy’s charges. 

The wholesome respect which he had learnt a year before for Pharna- 
bazus’ cavalry (Xen. Hell. III. iv. 13-1.5) governs the strategy of Agesilaus 
from beginning to end of the campaign. It explains why at the outset he 
turned aside through the mountainou.s and unprofitable country south of 
Olympus as soon as he got within striking distance of the satrap’s arm. It 
sends him to Paphlagonia to seek mounted auxiliaries and peltasts. One 
suspects that it dictated his halt at Cius (to give time for the Paphlagonians 
to come in touch with him behind ?)^' and his ‘punishment’ of the Mysians 
of Olympus (a pretext for avoiding the plain ?). He creeps along the foot of 
the hills towards his goal. Pharnabazus, who shows himself throughout a 
capable cavalry general, is determined not to let him cross the plains without 
fighting. Agesilaus by a characteristic dodge smuggles his booty through to 
Cyzicus, but venturing on to the low ground gets a severe les,son (Xen. Hell. 

IV. i. 17-19). The arrival of Spithridates and the Paphlagonians turns the 
tables, but their S 2 reedy defection leaves Agesilaus pinned between Lake 
Manyas and the Kyrmas Dagh. There follows the famous interview described, 
surely from his own recollection, by Xenophon (Hell. IV. i. 29-39, cf. Anab. 

V. iii. 6). Xenophon slurs over the |.>ractical side of the negotiation, but one 
may believe that Agesilaus was not sorry to escape from his uncomfirrtable 
situation with honours easy. He relinquished his attempt upon Dascylium, 
and if he got through to Cyzicus, it was upon terms. Let the reader judge 
whether our identification of the Aacr/vaXtTfv Xt^nz? does not yield a more 
probable and consistent construction of the campaign than the rival theory. 

The hypothesis that the Dascylite lake was Lake Man 3 ’as has come credit- 
ably through the ordeal of these difficult passages. But where is the correlative 
Dascylium ? It must be confessed that, whereas we have positive evidence 
that Daskeli was Dascylium, we cannot point to any definite' site near Lake 
Manyas to which the name can be affixed. But in the first place there are 
almost insuperable objections to putting the satraps’ capital at Daskeli. It 
is hard to believe that the Persian seat of government was on the coast, it is 


n According to Xenophon ( //fW. IV. i. 3>tlie ing to the new liistorian (xvii. 2) lie scut them 

Paphlagonian king left these reinforcements after liim. The sequel favours the latter, 

with Agesilaus when he took his leave, accord- 
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utterly incredible that it was included in the tributary cities of the Athenian 
empire ! In the second place there are clear indications of another 
Dascylium ^:omev']iere in the neighbourhood of Lake Manyas. Stephanus 
enumerates five towns of the name. The first three do not concern us. 
The fourth, irepl Jiidvvlav, has already been fi.xed at Daskeli. The fifth is 
xfi? AtoiVi^o? /cat •L/ji/yta?, which must mean somewhere between the Aesepus 
and the Rhyndacus. We may compare Strabo’s words (582) etx’ ’Apy^eXaoi/ 
vlov eKelvov (TlevdiXov) irepaLSicrat tov \Io\ikov aroXov et? Tpv vvv K.v^iKTjvrjv 
Ttjv irepl TO \acrKvXLov. Quite conclusive is Xenophon’s reference in his 
narrative of the first encounter of the cavalries of Agesilaus and Phtirnabazus 
{Hell. III. iv. 18), oi) Troppio wto? IXaaicvXeLov, irpoiovTO^; avrov oi 
t’TTTretv pXavvov e7rl Xocfiov Ttvd, (o? Trpoi'Sotev tl rdp.Trpoadev el'p. Kara 

TV')(pv riva Ka'i oi rov ^apva^d^ov tTTTret? TTep^ 6 evre<; vrro 

^apva^dtov pXavvov koi ovroi eVt rov avrov rovrov Xo^ov. To one 
who knows the country the Xct^ov is obviously the ridge south of Susurlu 
''possibly Aristides’ ‘ ridge of Atys ’), which divides the inland plain of 
Balukiser CXrria^ rreSlov j from the lowlands of the coast and is traversed by the 
great road from Pergamum to Cyzictis >'in the Macestus. The Dascylium of 
Phainabazus therefore lay not far from the northern end of the pass. 
Daskeli is altogether too remote. 

In spite of Strabo (575) and Stephanusit may be doubted whether this 
Dascylium could strictly be called a TroXvt. The new Hellenica .speak only 
of a fortress— tt)!/ XaaKvXiriv Xipvpv v(f>' p Kelrai rb XacrKvXiov, xonpiov 
bxvpbv acj)bbpa Kal Kare<rKevaap,ivov vrrb ^aaiXew;, where Pharnabazus 
stored his treasure. Xenophon {Hell. IV. i. 15) notices only the palace — 
irrl iXacTKvXeiov drrerropevero, ev 0 a Kaird ^aaiXeia pv ^apva^d^w, Kal K&pxti 
rrep'i avrd rroXXal Kal p£'ydXai — but probably ffaaiXeia connotes a castle. 

There an.' two natural strongholds in the vicinity of Lake Wanyas, the 
Byzantine castles at Eski Manyas and Top Hissar. The former stands about 
nine miles to the south of the south-east corner of the lake, the latter about 
seven miles to the east of the north-east corner. Xenophon’s omission of the 
laki' from his description may imply some distance. He dwells upon the 
fertility of the country, the parks and chaces full of game, the river full of 
fish, the abundance of birds for fowlers, the fine lodges and gardens. We note 
in passing that his mention of the river and silence as to the sea are another 
argument against Daskeli. His words sttggest woodlands and orchards, but 
most of the country round L;rke Manyas (like the Ulfer valley) is dismally 
bare of trees. There is some timber along the skirts of the southern hills, 
which is a point in favour of Eski Manyas. But the disappearance of these 
atnenities need not .surprise us. Pharnabazus himself explains it, when he 
reproaches Agesilaus with his devastation (Xen. Hell. IV. i. 83) : and the 
proximity of Cyzicus, with the facilities for transport by water, accounts for 
anything that escaped the invader’s camp-fires. The position of Eski Manyas 
close to the mouth of the pass agrees very well with the ov rroppa of the 


Tlu- D.iscylite .satrapy was oUler than the Delian confederacy, r. Hdt. vi. :j3, Time. i. 129. 
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tavalry encounter, but the expression might without undue stretching cover 
Top Hissar, some fifteen miles farther noith. Both our authorities make 
Agesilaus pitch his camp at Dascylinm {Hell. Oj'y. xvii. 4, KareaTparo- 
•jreSev/ccb^ Tov<i aTpariwraii eKeiOi. Xen. Hell. IV. i. 16, evravOa Ste^et/rafe). 
If we have rightly interpreted his march, Eski Manyas is precisely the spot 
at which he would most naturally establish his quarters. 

On the other hand our authorities may be speaking loosely. Agesilaus 
was out after plunder. He had scented the treasures of Phamabazus from 
afar, and for two campaigns had been ravening round the approaches to 
Hascylium seeking a chance to rush in upon them. He must have attacked 
<ir besieged Hascylium, if it was at Eski Manyas. But no such attempt is 
mentioned. The omission is explained if Hascylium was at Top Hissar, 
beyond the reach of Agesilaus. Top Hissar has another advantage in the 
proximitv of a big river. The Kara Here, which leaves Eski Manyas half a 
dozen miles from its right bank. Hows close under the castle hill at Toji 
His.sar (Cf. Xen. Hell. IV. i. 16 irapeppei^'^ 'iroTap.ot;'). Moreover the new 
Hellenica place Hascylium helotr the lake. The otto, whether used in the 
sense of ‘ down stream ’ or of ‘ nearer to the .sea ’ (true fur a boat, if not for a 
horse), fits Top Hi.s.sar, but not Eski Manyas. Further, Mr. Hasluck (p. IIS; 
gives reasons for siqiposing that the country about Top Hissar was the 
Lentiana of the Byzantines, and that the castle must be the fortress known 
as TO aarv twv \evTiavmv. He justly remarks that ' The character of the 
name suggests a large estate in the district — perhaps ‘ (praedia) Lentiana,’ 
which may have occupied the eastern part of the Manyas plain.’ One may 
conjecture that Lentiana was the well defined territory ii: the bend of the 
Kara Here, bounded siiuth and east by the river, m.u'th by the tributary 
which joins it at T(ip Hissar, and west by the lake and the Hebleki Tchai. 
If a Homan imperial estate exi'te<l there, it may have been inherited from 
the kings, Greek and Persian. 

If we must choose one or the other, the balance of eviilence favours Tojr 
Hissar rather than Eski 3Ianyas. But it is also possible that the strength of 
Hascvliuin consisted not in the steepness of the ground, but in the walls and 
the river which defended it. The neighbouring fortress of L(.)padium, which 
guarded Constantine’s bridge on the Rhyndacus and played a great part in 
the Byzantine wars, stands in a fiat plain without other defences than these. 

Wheresoever the exact site may prove to be, the' literary testimony 
indicates that Hascylium is to be sought near the eastern or s(.)uth-eastern 
shores of Lake Manyas. Now certain monuments have recently come to 
light in this region, which show strong Persian influence, and may 
jjerhaps date from the time of Phamabazus. Travelling in 1894 with 
W. C. F. Anderson and H. M. Anthony, I .saw and photographed at Yenije 
Keui, midway between Michalitch and Panderma, a marble slab (measuring 
about o feet x X 1) sculptured with a relief of three horsemen in oriental 
garb galloping (to right) over two prostrate figures dressed in cairs and 


Ho cod. Paris. B. The var. Icct. vfpifppa would also he apjiropriatc in a wider sense. 
H.H. VOL. XXXII. F 
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l>reeches of a fashion which mnimled me of the modern Montenegrins. The 
horsemen wear conical ht>address, and seem to hold spears poised in their 
uplifted right hands. Their legs are encased in what appear to be fortified 
saddles, horn which their feet project below. They carry rectangular shields, 
unless these are really casemates, of a piece with the leg-guards, to protect 
the left side. The leader is a dignified bearded man. The horses and 
general type of the relief recalled to me the early Lycian friezes, hut the style 
I judged to be quite a century later. The slab lay flat on its back in a 
garden, and my photograph (Fig. 2), here published for what it is worth, does 
not satisfactorily render the scene. I briefly noticed the find in the Junrnal 
(if th(‘ Rdi/Kl Ge<i(jnip}( icahSociety, Februai-y 1897. I remember giving to the 
snbject, when we first saw' the stone, the mock title of ‘ Pharnabazus heading 
a charge of cavalry,’ and its possible c<^nncxion wfith the satrap's palace has 
often recurred to my mind. 

A single stray relief is a poor foundation for a theory, but meanwhile 
(jther kindred monuments have been discovered in the same neighbourhood. 



Fig. 2. — Relief sees at Yenije Kevi. 


Mr. Hasluck some years ago published (J.H.S. .x.xvi. Plate VI.) a sculptured 
.sfc/c found at Tchaoush Keui on the Kara Dere, south of Lake Manyas. It 
bears two reliefs. The upper, which represents a horseman spearing a boar, 
shows many striking resemblances to the Yenije Keui slab, both in the 
general flat treatment of the relief, and in details, such as the horse’s tail. 
Mr. Hasluck, following a suggestion from Mr. G. F. Hill, has pointed out (p. 27) 
traces of Persian influence. 

Most important of all are the three reliefs discovered last year at Erghili 
by Macridy Bey, w'ho is about to publish them, I understand, in the Bulletin 
de correspondance hellenique. They are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, and I ow'e my knowledge of them entirely to M. Gustave 
Mendel, w'ho has very kindly sent me photographs. Two of them represent 
eipiestrian proce.ssions, and display obvious analogies to the Lvcian reliefs, 
and several points of contact with the monuments just mentioned. The 
third shows tw'o typical Pei'sian figures, and in style suggests comparison 
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with the lower relief of the Tchaoush Keui steh; an<l with the relief (also at 
Constantinople) published by M. Perdrizct in the Revue archeolcKjique, 1903, 
PI. XIII. 

Erghili is situated near the south-east corner of Lake Manyas, in the 
bend of the Kara Dere, close to the point at which it issues from the lake. 
It will be observed that, whereas Yenije Keui lies near Top Hissar and 
Tchaoush Keui near Eski Manyas, Erghili is just about mid-way between the 
two castles. At Aksakal a couple of miles to the north-east is the great 
tumulus described b}' Wiegand,-® which surely invites excavation. 

To sum up. Lake Manyas has extremely strong claims to be the 
Dascylite lake, and they are not weakened but corroborated by a close 
examination of certain passages in our ancient authorities which seemed to 
present difficulties. There is reason to suppose that the Dascylium of the 
Hellespontine satraps lay somewhere near the eastern shores of Lake Manyas, 
and this hypothesis is confirmed by archaeological evidence of Persian 
influence in that quarter. On the other hand the Bithynian Dascylium at 
Daskeli does not suit the references in the ancient historians to the satraps’ 
capital, its lake in the Ulfer valley (if it existed) caimot have been the 
famous Lake of Dascylium, its position on the coast and esjjecially its 
inclusion in the Athenian empire make the identification almost impossible. 

Mr. Hasluck’s suggestion that the Dascylium of Pharnabazus may 
perhaps be sought near Brussa does not seriously compete with these two 
sites, and need not be discussed. It was evidently made before he had seen 
the Hellenica Oi'yrhyneliia. 

J. A. R. Mun'ko. 


Jilt. MiUh. xxi.x. p. 286. 
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II. 

Ix a former number of this periodical (Vol. XXX., pp. b.5 f.J I brought out 
a revised text of the ao/ro? yeaipyiKOi;} In this article I propose to discuss some 
of the problems which it raises and to add a translation. The account whicit 
Zachariii von Lingenthal gave of the law in his Gt'sch/icltte c/c.s' Griech ttsch- 
l•("nnisr|ll‘)l Ri'cJifx, Svd ed., pp. 249-57, has formed the basis of most later 
studies on the subject- and his opinion of its origin and scope has been 
generally followed. To take only one example, Albert Vogt in his work on 
Basil the First (Paris, 1908) accepts all the views of Zacharia and deduces 
fnun them various interesting but, in my opinion, ill-grounded conclusions. 
For I have the misfortune to ditfer from Zacharia in three important 
particulars. We ditfer first, as to the origin of the Law, secondly, as to the 
legal position under it of the agricultural classes, and thirdly, as to the 
economical character ot the two forms of tenancy w’hich it refers to. It will 
facilitate the discussion (jf these points if I ]ireface it by an analysis of the 
Law and a sketch of the state of society which, as I read it, it presents. 

In the version of the Law' which is given at the end of Harmenopulus, it 
is divided into ten tltXoi and in some MSS. a Trpoo'ipiov is prefixed. In the 
(U-iginal text, as my readers have seen, there is neither irpooifuov nor tItXol. 
In the original text there is only one trace of a ilivision. In all my MSS. 
the words Trepl dyeXaplwv are put at the head of c, 23, and this heading no 
doubt comprehends the chapters dowm to c. 29 inclusive.'^ Xotwuthstanding 
the want of t'ltXol, it is not so difficult as some scholars have found it to 


^ 1 take tlii^ opportunity of collecting a few 
misprints in the last article. P. 91, line 11, 
hoTooaiv, read Snrwffav ; p. 99, line 3, fxopriTT}s, 
read juopTtTTjs ; line 29, €<p7}/j.i(riapiK0Vf reatl 
4(p7]fj.i<T6.piKov ; line 41, read ap.f\y}(ras ; 

7]/xi(na(TTris, read r/^iormo-T-^s ; line 43, avrvw, 
read aurwF ; p. 100, line 34, oIof, read oiov; 
line 43, aTropco, read aWpw P ; p. 105, line 32, 
Kai €S, read KaiovTfs. 

- As I do not know Russian, I am uoablc to 
estimate the importance oftlie numerous articles 


and books which Russian scholars have written 
on this subject, ily only act|iiaintance witli 
their work is derived from a useful analysis of it 
by P. A. Palmieri, A j)roposito dclV econotma 
fffjrndola dHV imyero UizanfuKj in Rivista stortco- 
• litha dcUc sRicnze tcolorjinhc, Anno II., pp. 
291-6, Roma. 1906 (I am indebted for thi'^ re- 
ference to Mr. Xorman H. Baynes). 

' There are one or two more headings iu 
^late^ MSS. See iny appamtus u-itian at 
vS and o8. 
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detect the system on which the chapters were arranged. Up to c. 66 the 
Law deals with three subjects in succession : first, the cultivation of the 
ground ; secondly, cattle, large and small ; thirdl}', the produce of the land, 
agricultural implements, and farm-buildings. The following is a detailed 
analysis of these chapters ; — 

1-22. Cultivation of the ground, and relations of the farmers one 
to another. 

1. Preservation of boundaries between farms. 

2-.5. Exchanges of farms. 

6-d. Controversies as to ownership. 

9-10. Relation of fjLoprirrjt; to grantor of land. 

11-1.5. Tenancy on the footing of a share in the produce. 

16. Cultivation of land at a salary. 

17 and 20. Cultivation of woodland. 

18, 19. Payment or non-payment of taxes by farmer. 

21. Building or planting on another’s land. 

22. Thefts of agricultural implements, 

26-55. Dealings with cattle, large and small, and with dogs. 

23-9. Neatherds and their treatment of cattle entrusted to them. 

30 and 33-5. Thefts of cowbell, fruit, milk, or fodder. 

31, 2. Trees. 

36-44. Unlawful dealings with oxen and other animals. 

45-7. Unlawful dealings of slaves with animals. 

48- 54. Trespasses by cattle. 

55. Killing of sheep-dogs. 

56-66. Produce of the land, agricultural implements, and farm-buildings. 

56-60. Burnings, cuttings or uprootings of crops, hill-sides, trees, 
fences, vines, etc. 

61. Trespasses in vineyards and figyards. 

62, 63. Thefts or burnings of agricultural implements. 

64, 65. Burnings of farmhouses, etc. 

66. Destruction of farmhouses under claim of right. 

It must be admitted that the arrangement is not quite perfect. For, 
first, if we take the Law as a whole, it does not go outside the or 

distiict. It deals, taken as a whole, with the reciprocal relations of the 
farmers inside the -xpiplov. Where an exchange takes place, it is an exchange 
of land within the ■^(opiov ; where there is a tenancy it is a holding of one 
farmer within the j((opLov from another ; where a farmer neglects to pay his 
taxes, the result is only considered so far as it affects other farmers within 
the y^wpiov. All the offences punished by the Law are offences which may 
take place within a 'xwpLov. Now there are a few chapters the legal effects 
of which necessarily extend beyond the limits of a single These are, 

c. 7, which refers to a controversy between two and chapters 9 and 10, 

which refer to the relations between the peprirq? and his grantor. Secondly, 
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the chapters which deal with trees (31, 32) and one of those which deal with 
theft (c. 33) are not in place. They have nothing to do with cattle. 

After c. 06, the chapters are put in rather at random. Chapters 67 and 
81-4 deal with the cultivation and user of the land; cc. GS-70 and 80 with 
the produce’of the land; and cc. 71-9 with cattle or other animals subservient 
to cultivation. It is not uncommon in mediaeval codes to find a group of 
chapters at the end of the code which seem to have been placed there with- 
out anv regard to order, and, where this is so, we are entitled to infer either 
that this group of chapters represents a later addition to the original code, or 
that the compilers of the code, in the form in which we possess it, had before 
them several documents from which they drew their materials, and that the 
later chapters come from another source or other sources than the earlier 
ones. With the Farmer’s Law the latter hypothesis is alone possible. Now, 
where a code is compiled from e.xisting material, we are apt to find several 
chapters which resemble one another very closely in their language and 
provisions. This is so because compilers are unwilling to let anything pass 
which belongs to their subject. If they have, for instance, two pre-existing 
codes to work upon, their task is easy so long as the provisions of the two are 
in substance identical : they put the longer and more elaborate form into 
their compilation. Where the two are inconsistent, a choice has to be made; 
one is taken and the other left. But where a provision in one supplements 
a provision in the other or only diverges slightly Irom it. the compilers of the 
new code generally insert both, either putting one immediately after its 
corresponding form, or putting together at the end all the provisions which 
are more or less supertluous but which they cannot bear to relinquish. Let 
the reader compare e. 22 and c. 62 ; c. 38, c. 48 and c. 85 ; c. 4!) and c. 53 : 
c. 55 and c. 75 ; c. 59 and c. 80, and he will be convinced that the Farmer’s 
Law, as it stands, is made up out of two or more pre-existing bodies of 
agricultural law. 

Although the Farmer’s Law is so made up, the result which it presents 
is on the whole consistent. The jneture of agricultural life which it gives is 
shortly the following. 

The country is divided into -x^Mpla, which may be translated as districts 
All the landowners within a district are cultivating farmers. If a farmer has 
not the means to cultivate his own land, he may let it to a more prosperous 
neighbour ; but there is no trace, except in cc. 9 and 10, to which I shall return 
hereafter, of a large landowner, not himself cultivating the land but living 
outside the district and receiving rent from the actual cultivator. Each 
district forms a unit for fiscal purposes ; that is to say, each and all of the 
farmers of the district are responsible for the taxes of the whole district, and 
if one farmer fails to pay his due proportion, it has to be made good by 
the others. 

Within each district, the whole of the land is originally common. Then 
a division takes place: part is divided into lots, which are allocated among 
the members of the community. A division may be set aside on the ground 
of injustice A'. 8,, but this provision does not necessarily imply that each lot 
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is equal in ^alue. The fii'&t <livision dues not ahva 3 'S extend to the whole of 
the land within the district. The Law contemplates the possibility of 
successive partial divisions (cc. 32, 81, 82). The land which has not been 
divided remains common-land (cc. 80, SI) ; perhaps the grazing-land within 
the tlistrict was always common, each farmer having rights of pasturage over 
it. The whole body of occupying farmers is described as the commoners 
(ot Koivavoi) or commonalty (17 kolvot^^;) of the district (c. 81). The owner of 
a lot is sometimes spoken of in the plural ; the lot was evidently conceived as 
belonging to the family rather than to the individual (cc. 2, 13, 15, 
21, 32;. 

A lot might contain cornland, vine 3 'ard, figyard (c. 61), vegetable garden 
(c. 50), woodland (cc. 22, 39, 40, 50), and uncultivated land (c. 57). The chief 
products were corn and wine ; the olive is never mentioned. Viney ards and 
gardens were marked off by fences and trenches (cc. 50, 51, 58) ; there does 
not seem to have been any separation between the cornfields (c. 1). There is 
nothing to show whether a lot might be composed exclusively of land of one 
sort, or whether each farmer received a share of cornland, another of 
vineyard, etc. 

A district contained not only ])easant-proprietor.s and their families, but 
also hirelings and slaves. There are references to wages in the ca.se of the 
neatherd (c. 25), the watcher of the crops (c. 33), and the shepherd (c. 34y 
And c. 16 refers, in my opinion, to a farmer who cultivates another's land at 
a salarj-. It is possible that in some of these cases the hireling was a slave, 
whose wages went to his master. It is clear that a neatherd might be a 
slave (cc. 71, 72). On the other hand, the neatherd in c. 25 must be free, as 
he is responsible for the damage done b^’ the animals under his care, 

A farmer's power of disposition over his lot was apparently limited to 
dealings with another farmer of the s.xme district. He could e.xchange his 
lot with him either for a season or in perpetuity ; he might let his lot to him 
or hire him to cultivate it. But there is no trace of a power of sale to 
outsiders. 

I proceed to the three points on w'hich I differ from Zacharia. 

I. According to him the Farmer’s Law is a work of the Isaurian 
Emperors, Leo and Constantine, and was published either contemporaneously 
with, or soon after the Ecloga (Op. cit.. p. 250). He bases this view on 
certain similarities parth’ in phraseology' and partly in matters of substance 
between the two works. That there is a general resemblance both in style 
and vocabulary cannot be flenied ; for instance, in our c. 7 we ha\e 
Trjpeirwaav oi aKpoarai and in Ecloga xvii, 17 avyKpiveTtoaav 01 aKpoara'i 
Koi T’qpeLToxrav ra opyava: in our c. 70 we have TvjrreaOwa'av w? dae^el^ 
and in Eel. xvii, 18 haipeaOco toy dcre^t]<{. But these resemblances prove 
nothing more than that the two works were composed at about the same 
time. Resemblances in phraseology quite as striking could be found between 
the Earmei's Hiw and the Byzantine papyri of the seventh and eighth 
centuries. They only prove — what needs no proof — that lawyers of the 
same epoch use the same phrases. 
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It- I'eiuains to consider the agreements of substance which Zacharia 
brings forward. Now all these agreements of substance between the 
Farmer’s Law' and the Ecloga are due, as I hope to show', to borniwings 
by both from the Code, Digest, and other authorities of Roman law. And 
the fact that two bodies of law both draw from a common original is no 
evidence that the two are themselves due to the same author. It is only 
evidence that the original was known, directly or indirectly, to both. 
Moreover, although there is a superficial agreement in several points between 
the Farmer's Law' and the Ecloga. it will bo found on closer e.xamination not 
only that this agreement, so far as it extends, is in doctrines borrowed from 
Roman law', but also that, even where there is a general agreement, there 
are such differences of detail between the two works as strongly suggest that 
the Roman law filtered down to them through different channels. If it con 
be shown that the authors of the Ecloga and the authors of the Farmer's Law- 
got their Roman law- from different sources, this discrepancy can onl}' be 
accounted for in one of two w'ays. Either the Farmer’s Law and the Ecloga 
are the work of different hands, or the authors of the Ecloga, if they also 
composed the Farmer’s Law, based it on earlier materials which they were 
nut at the pains to render consistent w'ith their other legislation, 

I take Zacharia’s points one by one. {a) He compares Ecloga xvii. 7 
with our c. 37. What the Farmer’s Law lays down with reference to an ox 
is laid dow'n in the Ecloga with reference to a horse ; but the provision is not 
peculiar to these authorities. They simply reproduce Roman law, and 
provisions of a similar character are found in other Byzantine authorities and 
in many of the Germanic codes. Gaius, iii. 196, si quis utendam rem 
acceperit eamque in alium usum transtulerit furti obligatur. ueluti ... si 
quis equuni gestandi gratia commodatuin longius secum aliquo duxerit; 
Inst. iv. 1, 6 ; Dig. xlvii. 2,40,pr. qui iumenta sibi commodata longius duxerit 
. . . inuito domino ... furtum facit ; Dig. xlvii. 2, 77 (76), pr. : Proch. 
xxxix. 50; Epanagoge, xl. 73; L. Yisig. viii. 4, 1 and 2, with Zeumer's 
note. 

(/3) Zacharia compares Ecloga xvii. 40 with our c. 57 and Ecloga xvii. 41 
Hatter part) w'lth our c, -56. The resemblance in both cases is verv close, 
but in both cases the provisions simply repeat Roman law-. Ecloga xvii. 40 
and our c. 57 are based on Cod. iii. 35, 1 damnum per iniuriam datum 
immisso in siluam igme uel excisa ea, si probari potest, actione legis Aquiliae 
utere; Dig. xlvii. 7, 7, 7 condemnatio autem eius (i.c. the actio arborum 
furtim caesarum) duplum continet; Paul. Sent. ii. 31, 24 (25) ,siue seges per 
furtum siue quaelibet arbores caesae sint. in duplum eius rei nomine reus 
conuenitur. Again, Ecloga xvii. 41 (latter part) and our c. 56 are based on 
Dig. ix. 2, 30, 3, 4, of which indeed the passage in the Ecloga is an almost 
literal translation.^ 

(y) Zacharia compares Ecloga xvii. 47 w'ith our c. 29. The resemblance 


It is 'wortli noticing; that the 'version in the I)orotlieus given in tSch. Sas lx 3 30 3 ( V 
Ecloga a;,^rees very closely w’ith the version of 5, p. 304, Heimbach). 
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is not close. The Ecloga lays down that where in a scuffle one of the parties 
is killed Boa ^vXmv reXetcoi^ rj kuI Xidav fieydXav rj km XaKrewv the slayer 
loses his hand ; if the man was killed Bi eXa^porepaiv tlvS>v, the slayer is 
beaten and banished. In the Farmer’s Law the distinction is between 
killing an ox with a staff and killing him with a stone. 

(B) But what Zacharia lays most stress upon is the similarity of punish- 
ments in the Ecloga and the Farmer’s Law and especially the large use in 
both of mutilation. The learned man, in his desire to claim originality for 
his iconoclastic favourites, goe.s rather too far in ascribing to them the 
introduction into the penal code of various kinds of disfiguring puni.shment. 
A characteristic of the Ecloga, according to him, is ‘ ein au.sgebildetes System 
von verstiimmelnden Leibesstrafen ’ {Op. cif. p. 331). He has to admit that 
even in the time of Justinian and earlier such punishments were occasionally 
inflicted by the magistrate extra ordinem : his point is that they did not 
enter into the normal penal system until the advent of the Isaurian dynasty. 
They form part of the humanitarian reform — the ivoBiopOucrK et? to 
^ iXavdpwrrorepov — of his heroes {Op. cif. p. 333). In Byzantine law mutilation 
as a form of punishment is based on several principles. One is that of 
punishing the offending member, as when you cut out the peijurer's tongue. 
Another is that of disfiguring the person in cases where the comeliness of the 
person may be supposed to have facilitated the offence, as when you cut off 
the nose for some aggravated forms of unchastity. Another principle is that 
of giving an appropriate sohditun to the person wronged, as when you put 
out the eye of a man who has gouged out another's. The punishments of 
the Farmer's Law are all evidently based on the first principle. Now, as far 
back as Galen’s time, the principle of concentrating the punishment on the 
offending member was applied by masters to unruly slaves. De placitis 
Hippoer. et Plat. vi. 9 sii.h tin. (ed. Kllhn, v. p. 534) ovrw yap elcoBaai kuI vvv 
TT oieiv oi rov<; a papTuvovra^ ooKera'i KaTaBiKd^ovT€<; rwv pev aTrohtBpaa kovtuiv 
TO, aKeXf] KaiovTe<i re Kal Karaa^^d^ovreo; kuI ■jraiovre'i twv kX^ttovtuiv to? 
')(elpa'i . . . dirX&f; B’ enreiv eKeiva KoXd^ovT€<; rd popia Bo’ u>v ivepyovcro ra? 
poxOrjpdi; ivepyeoa^i. A main development of the later criminal juris- 
prudence consisted in the application of servile punishments to freemen. 
The yeoopyoo, the free-farmers dealt with in the Farmer’s Law, belonged 
to the class of tenues or liumiliores who were put, for the pui-poses of 
criminal justice, on substantially the same level as slaves. Dig. xlviii. 19, 28, 
] 1 igni cremantur plerunupre servi . . . nonnumquam etiam liberi plebeii et 
humiles personae ; xlviii. 19, 10, pr. They were subjected to the arbitrary 
jurisdiction of the magistrate extroo ordonem. Dig. xlviii. 19, 13 hodie licet 
ei, C|ui extra ordinem de crimine cognoscit, quam unit sententiam ferre, uel 
grauiorem uel leuiorem, ita tamen ut in utroque moderationem non excedat. 
The form of mutilation which occurs most commonly in the Farmer’s Law — 
cutting-otf the hand which had been used for an evil purpose — goes back to 
the first century. Suet. Claud. 15 proclamante quodam praecidendas falsario 
manus carnificem statim . . . adciri flagitauit ; Galb. 9 numulario non ex fide 
uersinti pecunias manus amputauit mensaeque eius adfixit : Lamprid. Alex. 
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Sever. 28 euia uotarium qui falsuiii causae breuem . . . rettulisset incisis 
digitorum iieruis . . . deportaiiit. While it is true, as Mommsen say.s 
' Strafrecht, p. t)82), that these are acts of arbitrary authority, at least they 
.show the tendency ; and it is clear that by the time of Justinian cutting-oflf 
hand or foot had become in certain cases a normal punishment. Nov. xvii. 8 
cnreiXciiv aurot? Kal ^r]fXLav fj.eydX,r]p kuI ')(eip6'^ dcfjaLpeaiv : xlii. 1, 2 ecSoTOi 
o)? cnroKOTT^ )(eipo^ effrai rot? rd eKeivov ypd(^oviTtv t] ttolvi]'. cxxxiv. IJ 
d'jrayopevop.ev eKarepa? ra? ^(eipa^i ») Kcd TroSa? ripveadai. It is possible, 
as Zacharia suggests (Op. rtf. p. dJ2), that the wide extension of disfiguring 
punishments under the Christian emperors may have been due to a 
misapplication of the precepts contained in Mark ix. 43-8, Matthew v. 2h, 
30, xviii. 8, 9. Where the sinner is recommended to cut off an oftending 
hand or foot or to pluck out an offending eye, the public authority may have 
felt itself justified in doing for him what he was reluctant to do for 
himself. 

Of mutilations, besides cutting-off the hand, our Law recognizes cutting- 
out the tongue for perjury fc. 28), and blinding a thief in aggravated cases 
fee. 42, G8, 09). I know of no early instances where these punishments were 
indicted for these offences, but both cutting-out the tongue (Theu])h. p. Ill, 
IT De Boor, 95 Paris, 172 Bonn), and blinding (Mommsen, p. 982, 

n. 2, 3) were recognized punishments long before the Isaurian emperors. 

Other corporal punishments mentioned in the Farmer s Law are the 
lash, burning for incendiaries in aggravated cases, the gallows for serious 
crimes by slaves, and branding on the hand. Burning and the gallows may 
be short 1}’ dismissed. The Roman law' burnt incendiaries where the incen- 
diary fire took place iiitra o/tjiidnin (Dig. xlviii. 19, 28, 12) ; and the same 
punishment was inflicted on coiners (Cod. ix. 24, 2). In Roman Law the 
ftirett was a regular punishment of slaves (Dig. xlviii, 19, 28, pr.). As 
regards branding, the expression a^paji^ecrOco y;elp avrov occurs once in 
our Law (c. 58). There is nothing similar in the Ecloga. It evidently 
means that the hand is to be marked w'ith a cross. In classical times, only 
one offence, cvlumniti, i-' visited with bi'anding, ami no instance is known in 
which the punishment was applied (Mommsen, Stnifrrclit. p. 495). But 
fugitive slaves are branded (Marquardt, Privutleben dev Rdmev-, p, 184, 
n. 4) and criminals condemned in tnefnllurn (Cod. ix. 47, 17 a constitution 
of Constantine w'hich forbids branding on the face, while permitting it td in 
iiui'ii tlm.ft et in .su/o.s). The gloss dKtnpaophiveverai. atppayil^eTai (TTfenc.s 
t/lossne rerhovuni juris, Paris, 1006, p. 29) suggests that in the criminal 
nrocedure extra ardinern branding played as great a part as the lash. 

The lash is frequently referred to both in the Ecloga and in the 
Farmer’s Law, but there are distinctions betw'cen the two W'orks as to 
its application. One is that the instrument in the Ecloga is the dWatcrov, 
in the Farmer’s Law' the pdaTi^. Now the dWaKTov is the fustis, the 
adcrri^ the scutica or lorum (Ducange, s.r. uXKuktov, Reiske, ad Gonsf. 
Porplt. de Cerim., ii. p. 53 ed. Bonn.). Another distinction is as to the 
number of blows inflicted. In the Ecloga, it is six (xvii. 20) or twelve 
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(xvii. 1, 10); ill our Law, twelve Ice. 7(), 77), thirt\- (cc. 7S. 70), or one 
hundred (cc. 68 , 60, 7.5). 

I have now gone through the principal points of re.seinblance which 
Zacharia finds between the Farmer’s Law and the Ecloga. It is obvious 
that they do not go very deep. It remains to point out some inconsistencies 
between the two works. 

(a) Chapter 6 of our Law, like chapters ti 6 and 80, is intended to 
prevent people from taking the law into their own hands and is entirely in 
accordance with the legislation of Justinian and with the earlier law. It 
laj s down two rules. (1) A farmer who has a claim on a field and who 
enters forcibly and reaps the crop loses what he has reaped, even though his 
claim was well founded. ( 2 ) If he had no claim, he must restore the crop 
and as much again. Cp. Theod. ii. 26, 2 ; iv. 22 , 8 ; Xov. \alent. viii. 1 , J ; 
Cod. lust, iii. 39, 4; viii, 4, 7 ; Ed, Theoder. 10; L. Visig. viii. 1, 2. The 
rule in the Ecloga is different. A man who takes possession of an 
object without judicial sentence loses it if it was his own ; if it was not, 
he is flogged (xvii. 5). 

(/3) As to incendiaries, the Ecloga lays down .(xvii 41): oi Sul Ttvaf 
e'xdpa^; r) np-naya'i Trpaypdroyv ipTrprjapov iv iroXei TToiouvre^ irvpl TrapaSiSo- 
crOtocrav el Se e^a> TrdXew^ ycopia r) dypov'i ?/ oIkIu^ dypcbv e’feTrtTpSe? 
ip/rrprjO'axTi, Tipcopetadaxrav. This passage is a translation of Dig. xlviii, 

19, 28, 12. Cp. Dig. xlvii, 9, 12, 1 : Paul. Sent. v. 20, 1, 2 ; Paul, in Coll. xii. 
6 , 1 . The distinction made by all these authorities and followed in the 
Ecloga is between burning intva t.yyiidmn, la oppidu, in cinlfuic, and 
burning a co.su out rilhi. It is only an incendiary intvu oppkhttit who is 
burnt alive or thrown to wild beasts. All incendiary fires in the Farmers 
Law are necessarily extra oppaluat ; yet none the less it pro\ides (c. 64) 
that those who out of revenge set fire to a threshing-floor or stacks of corn — 
iv dXcovi fj iv drjpovLai‘f — are burnt alive, while (c. 65) those who set fire to a 
place where they keep hay or chaff — iv oikw ji(^6prov 17 dxvpov — lose their 
hands. It is not easy to see why the penalty in the one case should be so 
much more severe than in the other. Perhaps the threshing-floor here is the 
public threshing-floor of the village, which was used in common by all the 
farmers (P. Leipzig, 19, line 24, with Mitteis’ note ; P. Strassburg, 10, line 20, 
with Preisigke’s note)®, while the oiko<; ;^dpToi> r/ dxvpov is simply the barn 
of the individual farmer (B.G.X^. 606, avXljv l3owv iv p KeWai Svo Trpdv 
aTToOeaiv dxvpov /cal ^dprou). In that case c. 64 would refer to a \indictive 
attack upon a village by the inhabitants of another village, while e. 65 
would refer to an attack upon one farmer by another. It is possible that c. 64 
is merely a reminiscence of Dig. xlvii, 9, 9, qiii i/edes (/reruu/nur fru/ziei/fi. 
iuxfa damum pa/iltvm ronihux-serit, //l/u-tus uerherat ax l/jni aeeari laJ/etar 


In B.G.U. 651 (a.d. 192) a man complains 
that his threshing-floor has been burnt by un- 
known persons — jxov S.\(ov Viro nvwv 
ovs Kal ayvoM. This is evidently a private 


threshing-floor. In the LXX. aiid Byzantine 
A\ liters aKatp is sometimes used in the plural of 
com ill stacks : Exod. xxii. 6 : Du.as, ffisf. 
Btn. 34, p. 246, Bonn, 
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SI lirrij scirits priiilrusqiK' id ci>m inisi'i'tt.’^ For the present purpose it is 
enough to point out the wide difference between the Fanner’s Law' and the 
Ecloga. The severity of the former may be paralleled from Ed. Theoder. 97, 
qui fo.stua dotnum md I'dhnn alii'niim ((.c. the casa or villa as opposed to 
the oppidum) i ni micifiunitii cmisa incuudt'rd, si smais culonus uncilla 
originiirius (/.c. substantially the class to which the Farmer’s Law' extends) 
fuerit, inrendiu l■onn'em^■tHi\ 

( 7 ) Ecloga xvii, 13, deals with direXaaia. For the first offence the 
punishment is a beating, for the second banishment, for the third cutting-off 
the hand. The beasts that have been driven away must of coarse be 
restored. This is remarkable leniency for so serious an offence. The 
classical law' was much more severe (Mommsen, Strafri'chf, p. 775) and the 
Farmer’s Law follows in substance the classical authorities. ’ \TTe\aata by a 
freeman is punished w'ith blinding (c. 42), by a slave vvith the gallows (cc. 46, 
47). In c. 41 the theft of a single ox or ass is treated, in strict accordance 
with Roman law (Dig. xlvii, 14, 1 , 1 ), as simply theft ; that is to say, it is 
punished with whipping and the replacement of tw'ice the value. 

(S) The Ecloga in dealing with injuries done by animals or slaves 
follow's the Roman law', under which the ow'iier of the offending animal 
or slave had the choice between making good the damage done and handing 
over the animal or slave to the party injured (Ecloga xvii. 9. w'hich is 
a translation of Dig. ix. 1 , 1 , 11; Eel. xvii. 12). The Farmer’s Law has a 
good deal to say about injuries done by animals and by slaves ; but it never 
refers to the possibility of noxae deditio. 

(e) Where the Farmer’s Law refers to witnesses, it refers vaguely to 
tw'o or three (c. 3, and perhaps c. 28) : .see my apparatus criticus. This is an 
ecclesiastical phrase — ‘ unjuristisch ’ as Bruns says iji his commentary on the 
Syro-Roman Law'book, p. 276. He there cites examples from the scriptures 
and the phrase continued in ecclesiastical legislation. SS. Apostolorum 
Canones, 75 ; Canones Nicaeni, 2. The phrase is never found in the Ecloga, 
which, where it refers to witnesses, ahvays specifies the number required on 
the occasion. 

These inconsistencies between the Farmer’s Law' and the Ecloga show' 
that the relationship of the two is not .so close as Zacharifi w'ould make it. 
I shall return to the origin of the Farmer’s Law' after dealing with the other 
points where I differ from Zacharifi. 

II. ‘ The Farmer’s Law,’ he says {Op. cif. p. 251), ‘is acquainted with 
slaves, but not with free vtto Zeairoreiav Te\ovvTes yeaypyoi or evviroypat^oL. 
It know's nothing of an attachment to the soil nor of the compulsory 
render of services b)^ freemen to a landowner. The farmer can leave the 
land granted him on indemnitying the owner.’ His authority for this is 
c. 16. ‘ We can hence jtoint out as characterhstic of the legislation of the 


* Thccompileisoftlie Basilica, .iftev repeating hianpd^frai (1-v. 39, 6). Is this 

Diif. xlvii. 9, 9, add di TroAewj tovto derived from c. 65 
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Isaurian Caesars . . . the abolition of compiilsoiy service and the introduction 
of freedom to move.’ 

These observations appear to me to be based partly upon a misunder- 
standing of the scope of the Farmer s Law, partly upon a misunderstanding 
of some of its provisions. It is not a complete agricultural code, intended to 
apply to all the agricultural classes within the empire, and to determine 
their relations, not only as between themselves but also in reference to their 
landlords and to the state. It is concerned exclusively with a village 
community, composed of farmers who cultivate their own lands. The chapters 
which refer to the relations of landlord and tenant deal, with one exception 
(cc. 9, 10). with a letting by one farmer to another. Questions of tenancy 
only come in because one farmer is too poor to cultivate his own land and 
therefore pelds the cultivation to another. The scope of our Law has to be 
determined altogether by internal evidence. If it deals, as it stands, only 
with ISMKT-rjTapioi — quibus terrarum erit quantulacumque possessio — this 
affords no ground for maintaining that the other classes of the agricultural 
population, as we know them both from earlier and from later authorities, 
have in the meantime ceased to exist. 

Our Law deals only with the farmer who owns the land which he 
cultivates. Even if he appeared to have a right of migration, that would be 
no evidence in favour of the other classes to which Zacharia alludes. But it 
it very doubtful whether the Farmer’s Law .shows the exi.stence of such a 
right, even in the farmer whe is the subject of its provisions. To determiiu' 
this point, it is necessary to cast a glimpse at the condition of the free 
landholding farmer, as it was apart from the innovations which the 
Farmer’s Law is supposed to have made. The law, as we gather it from the 
Theodosian Code and from the Code and Novels of Justinian, was directed to 
fix the agricultural classes upon the land. Its principle throughout was one 
of rigidity rather than elasticity in social conditions ; and this principle was 
applied with particular energy to the population settled upon the land. 
Thev were fixed there not exclusivelv m- mainlv in the interest of the larae 
landowners — though the laws lay groat stress upon this — but certainlv as 
much in the interest of the public treasury, in order to secure the regular 
serv'ice of the taxes. (The authorities are collected in M. Uelzer, Stiulif’n 
zur ByzantiniscJten Vcricaltibiuj Aijyptfin^, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 70 -^qq.) The 
cdhinatf who farmed his own land was member of a eieu-s- and was just as 
much bound to remain with his rirlnl and pay his share of the taxes 
imposed upon the rieus as the i-oliinna who tanned another's land was 
bound to remain with his douiinu^ (Theod. xi. 24, G, 3). It is no doubt true 
that, in spite of the laws, farmers of both classes were continually flitting : 
the constant repetition of prohibitions proves this. It is probable that the 
farmer who was not under a dohiinv^ would e.scape more easily than one 
who lived under a master's e^e. Moreover, there is evidence that fugitives 
w'ere sometimes allowed to remain in the places where they had taken refuge 
on condition of continuing to pay their share of the public burdens in their 
original home (P. London, iv. 1332 rav -rrapeofievcov evda Karap.evmv eiri 
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awreXeia, cp. 1333}/ The Cjuestion remains whether there is anj thing izi 
the Farmer’s Law to show that its authors, whoever they were, gave a legal 
sanction to what n-as no doubt constantly done and whether, by virtue of 
that law, the free farmer could migrate d<; juri' as he had at all times 
migrated de facto. 

Now c. 16, which Zaeharia appeals to, certainly docs not prove that the 
farmer can leave his land if he indemnifies the owner. The meaning of the 
chapter becomes perfectly clear if we give proper force to the words dppajSdiva 
\a^d>v. A man takes earnest-money — dppajSmva Xap^dvet — when he enters 
into a contract of personal service. He gi^e.s it — dppaBojva BiEaxri — in 
cases where, at the termination of the contract, his obligations may be 
satisfied by the payment of money. What we have in c. 16 is an agricul- 
turist who cultivates for wages. If the yetopyo^; here had been a farmer 
paying either a fixed rent or a shaie of the produce, he would certainly not 
have received an dppaBd>v : he would perhaps have given one (see author- 
ities in my Rhodian Sea-Law, pp. xcii, Just as in chapters 12-15 we 

have a farmer who undertakes the cultivation of another’s land on the 
footing of receiving a share in the produce and who, for one reason or 
another, fiils to carry out hi.s contract, so in c. 16 we have a uiencnarius, 
a man who undertakes the cultivation of another’s land at a salary and who 
also fails to carry out the agreement he has entered into. On his default he 
has to give Trjv Tip.riv t'pv d^iav rov dpyov — that is to say, what the farmer 
(6 Auipto?) would have got out of the land if the terms of the agreement had 
been loyally fulfilled. Several chapters refer to a farmer who leaves his land 
and goes elsewhere. Note that there is nothing in the Law which distinctly 
permits him to lea\'e. If the farmer could migrate at the time when the 
Law was composed, it must have been in consequence of some imperial 
constitution now lost. The utmost that Zaeharia could contend for is that 
the language and scope of several chapters in our Law, which refer to 
migration, show that migration not only existed but that it was accepted as 
legal and proper. As regards language, c. 14 refers to an divopo^ jewpyo^ who 
d'trohrjp.el, c. 18 to a yeojpyo^ who 8ia<f)evj€i Kat ^evirevei and \vho afterwards 
eiravepxeTai, c. 19 to a yewpyo? who dirohthpduKei. Now the words Siaipevyei 
and diroSiSpda-Kec certainly suggest that the disappearance of the yewpyo^ 
was not regarded with favour by the authorities. A man cannot properly be 
said to run away unless he is under a duty to remain where he is ; nor does 
he fly unless he has a reasonable anticipation that some one will pursue him. 
The other words are not so strong; but the following examples show that 
^eviTeveiv and iTraveXOelv might properly be used of the absence and return 
of a farmer wLo had no right to leave. The edict of the prefect Liberalis 
of .v.U. 154 (B.G.U. 372; deals with farmers who had illegally left their homes 
and orders them to return within three months: TTpoTpeiropai ovv yrdvrai 


This must mean that they continued to Nov. 163, c. 1). If this is the meaning, t!ie 
evvT^Xup ill the place from ^vhich they came. passages may be compared with our cc. 18, 19. 
It was there that they were (rvvT€\€(rTal (Just. 
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eTfaveXdelv iirl ra I'Sta. . . . Kal fir] ave(Trlov‘i ko). aoiKovq iin ^evi]^ aXdadai : 
Procop. Hist. Arc. 28, p. 12!) Bonn, koa air aurov toii; fiev diropovfievoi^; 
avayKalov fjv dirohpdval re ypp /cat pp/ceri eiravikvai. 

There is nothing in the contents of these chapters to alter the conclusion 
which may be drawn from their phraseolog}’. C. 14 onl 3 ' refers to a temporar}’ 
ab.sence )t the impoverished farmer. Chapters 18 and 1!) are difficult, but. 
whatever their e-xact meaning may be, thev' strongl}- suggest that the farmer 
had no legal right to leave his farm. The first question in c. 19 is as to the 
reading. Zacharia {Op. r/V. p. 2.54, n. 837) reads ra i^opSiva — 'So lesen,’ 
says he, 'die alten HSS. — and translates ‘ die ordentliclien Abgaben.’ So 
far as I know, N alone reads e^ophiva : the rest of my MSS. give eKarpaop- 
Biva. There seems to be no other authority for the word e^opSiva. whereas 
eKcTTpadpBiva is confirmed b}' the eighth century accounts given in 
P. London iv, where the word occurs more than once. Ta eicaipaopBiva can 
only be the extraordinaria of the Roman law books (Theod. xi. 16 de 
extraordinariis sine sordidis muneribus).® It is true that this reading lands 
us in a difficulty. Where a farmer (says c. 18) is unable to work his vineyard 
and Hies, those who are liable to the public taxes — ie. his fellow fanners — 
are entitled to enter and cultivate. Where a fiirmer (saj's c. 19), although 
absent, continues to pay the e.xtraordinaiy taxes, tho.se who enter and 
cultivate must pay him the double of what they take. What happens in 
this case, it may be asked, to the ordinary taxes i One would think that 
the absent farmer in order to set himself right with his fellow farmers would 
have to discharge the ordinary as well as the extraordinary ta.xes. The answer 
maj’bethis. The fugitive famier in c. 19 is not described as diropo<s. It luav 
therefore be assumed that though he fled he did not leave his land deielict, 
but that it continued to be farmed by his family and slaves, from whom rd 
BrjpLoaia might be collected. (It is curious that in P. Lond., iv., 1356 the 
extraordinary’ taxes are alone mentioned : e^icracrai tov poipaapov hC ovirep 
BiaareWoviai la eKarpaopBiva Kat dyyapeiai tov Brjpocnov.) Whether this 
explanation is right or not, the fact remains that the absent farmer, in order 
to retain his land, is obliged to bear a part at least of the taxes which fall 
upon the village. It is difficult to reconcile this with Zacharia’s view that in 
the .state of society desciibed b}’ the Farmer’s Law the tanner can migrate 
freely from place to place. 

III. There is still another point in which I am reluctantl}’ compelled to 
differ from Zacharia. The Farmers’ Law deals in two cases with the 
apportionment of the produce of the land between landlord and tenant, 
(a) Chapters 9 and 10 refer to the popTiT?/? and the %o)po8oT>?v. Neither of 
these Words occurs elsewhere in the Law, and indeed they are verv rare in 
Bvzantine literature. The share of the popTiTtj^; is nine sheaves, of the 
■^aypoSorrji; one. (/3) Chapters 11-15 deal with the rjpiaiarp'i (the word is 


Commoner liyzaiitine translations of extra- 1, 1 from CoeK xi. 48, 1, and Bos. Ivi. l.'l, 1.8 
ordinaria are i^rpaoptivdpia {Bas. vi. 31, 2 from from Cod. xi. 75, 1). 

Cod. xii. 23, 1) and rujv {Bas. Iv. 
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di\ eisly spelt 1 . It is. necessary to begin here with a ])oint of phraseolog} . 
In the passages referring to the terms under which the >)ni(7iaT7]<i holds, niy 
MSS. vary : in c. 12 they vary between (Xa^eiv) rrjv y)fii(TeLav afiireXov and 
(Xa/3etr) t!) rj/ricretct cifi/ireXov. in c. 1-1 between (XajSelv) ^a>pav rov airelpai 
Tpv ppiaeiav and (\.) t. <t. t!} i^piaeia. In chapters 14 and 15 there is no 
variety: all the MSS. give o Tr)v fipucreiav Xa/3cov. Ihe ditierent I'eadings do 
not, in my opinion, point to any difference in meaning. The words Trjv 
7 )p.icretav Xa^eiv, which is the better supported reading, must mean not to 
take half of the vineyard or cornland or whatever else ^he subject of the 
tenancy may be, but to take half of the produce, to take on the footing of 
dividing the produce in halves between landlord and tenant. 

Zachariirl draws the following distinction between the poprlr)]^ and the 
y'jpLtcriaTrj^, ‘ ]VIopTtT»/v is the term for the tanner who cultiv.ates another s 
land with his own means and renders therefor to the landowner — the 
^topoSoTJj 9 or Kvpio<; '^(opa'i — a share ot the produce. Observe that 

Zacharik identities the ‘yapo^oTpy; and the Kvpio<; rrji; 'x^dpa'i, which is wrong. 
"The /iopriT);? is to be compared with the paaOwTo^ or colon ns in the 
narrower sense of the word, as he appears in the jurisprudence of Justinian 
. . . ' HyxiffeiairT?/?’ — SO Zacharia spells the word — ‘ is the term tor the fiirmer 
who cultivates a strangei' s land with the means of the landowner, and on his 
side only provides the labour; from the produce he renders halt to the 
landowner and keeps the other half for himself’ {Op. cif. pp. 255, 25(5). From 
this distinction Zacharia draws conclusions, which I will not enter u])on, as I 
think the distinction erroneous. 

In all the chapters of the Farmer's Law which deal with the }]p.iaiaTi']<; 
the teiianc}' is from one farmer to another. The person who owns and lets the 
land is not a large landowner, not a church or monastery, but simply a farmer, 
and what is more he is dVopo?. He is expressly described as dvropo? in cc. 11, 
12, and 14, and it is clear that cc. 13 and 15 deal with the same conditions as 
the others. In cc. 13 and 15 the landlord is described as d t/}? %ft)pa 9 Kvpio^ 
or d Kvpto'i Tov dypov. Several places of the Law describe the farmer w'ho 
owns a lot as d Kvpios rov dypov or tj}? ^(dpa?, c.ij. c. 17. ’’ATropo? is a word 
commonly used both of farmers and of agricultural land to describe in the one 
ca.se a man wdio has not the means to cultivate his land, and in the other 
land which does not repay the labour of cultivation. Kow% if the landlord 
in all the.se chapters is a person who ha.s not the means to cultivate his land, 
it is difficult to .see how he can have supjilied these means to the ijpuaiarrji;. 
If the as Zacharia thinks, only supplied the labour, where did the 

oxen, plough, carts, seed, etc. come from < Where the landlord was 
confessedly aTropov, they must have been supplied by the tenant. This view 
is borne out by an examination of the Egyptian documents which deal with 
tenancy on the system of an erpial division of the produce. Tenancies of 
this kind are not uncommon in Egj'pt and become more frequent in the later 
Byzantine period. A few examples may be given of the burdens which 
under this form of tenancy were imposed upon the tenant. P. Oxy. ii. 277 
i n. C. 19j i) pev rrapayuyyp earai Koi rd dprjrpa Trpo? rov ' Xprepibajpov 
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(the tenant), ra Se depiarpa iic rov kolvov Sodtjcrerai. P. Oxy. i. 10^^ (a.D. 316) 
the tenants get halt' in consideration of their labour, seed, and expenses : 
ppM‘i TOv<i pepuaOapevovi afro 7roiovp,e0a 'yeapyeiai; kuI Siv -rrapexopev 
cnrepparcov /cal avaXcopdrcov ttcIvtcov to Xoiirov ppiffoi pepoc;, C’. P. Raineri 
42 (after a.D. 326) rov yeovxov rrjv ’irpoxpio.v rcov aTrepparcov rroiovpevov. 
This implies, as Mitteis points out (p. 154j that pr 'ima facie the seeds were 
at the tenants’ charge. P. Fior. i. 17 Ta.D. 341) avd' cov irobovpai avaXcaparaiv 
arro Karaairopa^; p^XP^ a(vyKopihr)<i). P. Leipzig 22 (A.D. 388) ipov (the 
tenant) imyiv(i)aK 0 VT 0 <; rd re arreppara /cat rd rravrola dvaXd/para diro 
Karaa’TTOpd'i pexpsK avv/copirpc; /cat avrrjq. The same form occurs in 
P. Leipzig 23 (a.d. 374 or 3!)0). P. Oxy. vi. D13 (a.d. 442) fipdf^ Se too? 
pepicr9a>pevov<; dv6' dtv rrotovpeOa /capdrwv rfjt; yeci>pyta>f /cal avr'i ro/v 
/cara^aXXopevcov reap’ rjpwv arreppdreov rp yp ex^iv rb dXXo pptav pepoi;. 
These examples suffice to show that the Egyptian ppiaiarpi; of the fourth 
and fifth centuries supplied a good deal more than merely the manual labour 
of himself and his family. To the .same effect is the Byzantine conveyancing 
formula (d/cro<; e/cSb(7ea)<; dprreXiov etftppiadpi/cov) which is published by Sathas 
(C.N.) Blhl a/theca Gra.cca Medii Accf vi. p. 620. Athough this in its 
actual form is of the twelfth century (see Satha.s, p. pi/A) it is evidently 
based on much older models. It looks indee<l as if the authors of the 
Farmer's Law had been acquainted with it in an earlier form. Cp. our c. 12 
ov KXaSevtxp . . . o’Kd'^jrp re /cal . . . Siacr/cacf/icrp with the formula p. 6'20 last 
line KXaSevmv crKdirrcov Kal Staa/cacf/il^wv. Now in the formula all expeii.ses 
fall on the tenant: rravroLojc! empeXovpevo<; (the tenant) e^ oiKetcov <xov 
TracroiV e^oSoov Kal dvaXoipdrwv, p'p KaraBaXXopei/ov pov (the landlord) eU 
Trdcrax avrov rax e^oSous' to olovovv. It is evident that no general rule can 
be laid down as to the obligations of the ppiaiarpc;. Their extent must 
ha^'e been in every case a matter of bai'gaining between himself and his 
landlord. In our Law the landlord is alwavs indig'ent, and the tenant 
sometimes repentant (cc. 14. lo). He undertakes obligations which he finds 
himself unable to fulfil, no doubt because these obligations were not confined 
to the performance of manual labours.-’ 


The system under which the cultivator pays 
as rent an aliquot part of the j'loJuce — oue-half, 
one-third, or a greater or less iirojfoition — is 
seldom referred to in the literary or legal sources 
of the classical peiiod. The examples generally 
fited are Cato, R. 11. 137 ; Plin., Ep. ix. 37 ; 
Dig. xix. 2, 25, 6. But it was evidently far 
more frequent then than these scattered texts 
would suggest. Lex de Vtllric Magnae eoloni'i 
in Biuns, p. 295 ; see Cuq (Edouaid', 

Lc <olonat partiairc danfi V Afrlgiic Romaine in 
Mi-inoire.', pre'^entes a VA>ad. des Di'icr., T. 
xi. 1’^-* P. pp. 83-146. It is found all ovei 
Italy in the early Middle Ages. Examples of 
tenancy on the footing of an equal division (to 
confine ourselves to that) are : Memorie e docu- 
H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


iiiciUi pri scri'ire nlht stunadi LwrUj T. v. P. 2, 
Doc 140 #'7'2\ 144 (a. i>. 773); Cod. dtp, 

f'areasi'>^ T. I., Xo. 123 (v.d. 907), Xo. 183 
(A.D. 953) ; Uegi! Scap. Arrhict MonunttnUf, 
Xo. 126(a d. 968), Xo. 154 a.d. 973) Tenancy 
ad pafUm is referred to in the Dalmatian 
statutes : St. Ragus. v. 30 ; St. Buduae, 34, 44 ; 
St. Lesinae, 21, p. 186. Fuslel de Coulanges 
{Rccherches sar qtielqucs problein.es d'hlstoirCy 
Paris, 1885, p 177} gives examples from the 
French Polyptyques. It is not necessary, there- 
tore. with C. F. von Ruinohr [Ursprung d^r 
Besitzlosigkcit t/e.s Cofont n im neueren Tost'ana^ 
Hamburg,, 1830, p. 133) to attrihute an Kastern 
origin to the Tuscan mczzerla. It may well he 
indigenous in Italy. As regards the tenant’s 

O 
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T\V(i chapters refer to the fiopTirrit;. According to c. 10 he has nine 
bundles and his grantor one. He who divides otherwise is accursed. Accord- 
ing to c. 9 a /io/STiTJ?? who cheats loses the whole crop. It is to be observed 
that the Law, in prescribing the proportion in which the produce is to be 
divided, onlv imposes spiritual punLhments for its violation. As a rule in 
Byzantine contracts the party who makes detault is not only cursed but also 
mulcted. C. 10 sounds like a pious wish — an expression of what ought to be 
— rather than the command of a civil magfistrate. It 11110:111 be the canon 
of a council, addressed to ecclesiastical landlords and endeavouring to stereo- 
type the form of their agricultural contracts. In the Codex traditionum 
ecclesiae Ravennatensis, there are many cases where the rent is one modius in 
ten. Here are some : p. 37 Bernhart = p. 18 Fantiizzi, suh redditu de omni 
labore niodio decimo lino manna decima et pro uino solidum mancosum 
ununi e xenio grano manu lectile quarum unuui pullo pario uno ; p. 50 
B. = p. 3(1 F. sub reditu de omni labore modio decimo uino medietatem oliuas 
iiero et glandatico in integro in domnico proficiat (described as terraticum) ; 
p. 50 B. = p. 37 F. sub redditu de omni labore modio decimo lino manna 
decima uino arfora quarta (this described as terraticum) pro herbatico et 
glandatico et e xenio et opere denarii treginta : p. 50 B. = p. 46 F. ; p. 
57 B. = p. 47 F. (three cases) ; p. 60 B. = p. 49 F. Although the rent of one 
modius in ten was apparently the normal rent, we also find one in seven and 
other proportions; hut what is more to our purpose is that this tithe rejire- 
sents only a part of the fiirmer’s obligations to his landowner. It refers only 
to the proportions which he was obliged to pay in corn or grain. The pay- 
ment of a tithe by way of rent is also referred to in some of the Germanic 
codes: L. Yisig. x. ], 19 si quis terrain uineam aut aliquam rem aliam pro 
deciniis vel (juibuslibet commodis jirestationibusque reddendis . . . ab alio 
acceperit possidendam ; L. Baiuw. i. 14, 1 De colonis nel .seruis ecclesiae 
qualiter seruiant uel qualia tributa reddant. De triginta modiis tres donet. 
Fustel do Coulanges (Op. rif. p. 178) cites many French examples. The 
system of exacting one-tenth may have come down from the Romans ; 
Appian Bi ll. Cir. i. 7, V<op.aloi . . . t)}? 7179 . . . t^v apyov sk tov TToXepov 
Tore ovaav . . . iiTeKr)pvrTOV iv ToawSe roty ideXovatv eKirovetv eVt reXei royv 
eTrjaiojv KapTTWv SeKarr/ p,ev twv cnreipopLevcov, Trep.-rmp Se twv (fyorevopLevayv. 

The distinction made b}' Zacharia is too simple. The ditference 
between popTLTjj^ and ^p.iaiartj'i does not consist merely in the jiossession by 
the former, the want by the latter, of the necessary working-cafiital. It is 
deeper than this. The two tenancies are not in pari matrria. The chapters 
which relate to the r]p.i,<TiaT}j<; belong to the general scheme of the Farmer’s 
Law, that is to say, they relate to the obligations of one farmer within a 
district to another within the same district. The chapters which relate to 


obligations uiirler the Tuscan contract of S.v.T. xi. (189.3), p. 378; (fm the present 

Met.-erfc, see ^for the fourteenth century) time) Ross (Janet) Ohl Flore, ur ,i,ul Mvil,-r,i 

Catell.TCoi (Daiitc*) Tre acriKc di mczxfria in Tuscany, London, 1904, p. 211. 
vohjdre del fyccoh xtv. in Arch, Stor. lUtl, 
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the fjLoprlTtii; are outside the general scheme of the Fanner’s Law: the}' deal 
with the obligations of a tenant to a large landowner — a -x^copoSoT-p^. This 
is the elementary distinction between the two cases, and the following minor 
distinctions are either expressed in the Fanner’s Law or may be reasonably 
deduced from it, or from contemporary evidence. 1. The >)p.i(naTp<i 
takes the land for a season or a year or at the utmost a .short term of years. 
With the p.opTLT'iji the tenancy is for a long term or is perpetual. This is 
suggested by the designation of the landlord — ^(apoBoTr )^; : and also by the 
fact that the popTLT'>]<; who cheats loses not the land but only the crop. 2. 
The pp,iaiaTi]‘i takes over the land as a going concern. It has been hereto- 
fore in the occupation of his landlord, and it may be presumed that the land is 
in cultivation and provided with the necessary farm -buildings. The poprirt;? 
on the other hand takes over land which has to be reduced to cultivation — 
yp dp 709 — and it is his duty to bring it into a condition in which it will 
])roduce regular crops. 3. The rent paid by the — the half (jf the 

produce — -is a competition or rack-rent, while that paid by the popTiTrjq is a 
customary or traditional rent. His predecessor in title took the land for a 
long term on condition of reducing it to cultivation, and he continues to j^ay 
the same rent by virtue either of some custom in the nature of tenant-right 
or simply of the landowner’s unwillingne.ss to turn out the succe.ssor of the 
original tenant. 4. The payment of half the produce must as a general rule 
have satisfied all the obligations of the pp,i<naT7)<;, while, with the poprirp';, 
there are a number of subsidiary obligations — services to be done on the 
landlord’s lands, contributions in kind to be made to him — which materially 
increase the tenant’s burden. 

I have now dealt with the main points of difference between Zacharia 
and myself: it remains for me to express my own view on the origin of the 
Farmer’s Law. The question has to be decide<l mainly from internal 
evidence ; but some assistance may be gained by a comparison of contem- 
porary and earlier legal documents, e.y. the papyri of the Byzantine period 
and the law of the Germanic nations. The vocabulary and j)hraseology of 
the Farmer’s Law point to its being a work of the seventh or eighth centtuy. 
It has the conveyancing ring of that period. Compare (to give one instance) 
c. 3 peverw p KaraWayp Kvpia koX (BeBaia Ka\ a7rapaad\evT0<i with 
P. London, ii. P. 483, p. 328, 1. 81 Ke^aXaia <f)v\a^op,eva arpoira Kai 
aaaXevTa km airapaBara, I agree with Zacharia in thinking that the 
‘ style of command ’ in the Farmer’s Law suggests that it is not by a private 
hand but a work of legislative authoritj'; still there is great difficulty to my 
mind in connecting it with the Ecloga. 

In considering how firr the Farmer’s Law repre.sents new law, it is 
necessary to draw a distinction. The book falls naturally into two parts, 
a civil part and a criminal part. The civil part determines the relations 
between farmers within an ascertained district ; it is confined to this object 
and is not intended to apply to other classes of the agricultural population. 
It does not deal (except cc. 9 and 10) with relations between large land- 
owners and their tenants ; it never deals with relations between the State 

G 2 
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and its sal)jects. The public taxes aiv oiiU' referred to so tar as they affect 
the relations of neighbouring farmers. To this part belong cc. 1-21 (except 
7, 9, 10), 31, 32, 78, 79, 81-8L This part of the Farmer’s Law seems to me 
on the whole new legi.slation, occasioned by new settlements within the 
einjhre and based, in part at least, on customs which the new settlers had 
brought with them from their country of origin. 

The criminal part of our law, which comprises most ot the other 
chapters, deals with agricultural offences /.c. such offences as might be 
committed with reference to the land, farm-buildings, agricultiTral imple- 
ments, and cattle. This part of the Law is based chiefly on earlier 
materials and the statement in the title that it is an extract from the book 
of Justinian is substantially correct,’^' if it is confined to the rules of criminal 
justice which the Law contains. The materials on which the compilers 
worked for this part of the Farmer’s Law con.sisted of text-books put 
together in Greek out of the legislation of Justinian. The compilers no 
doubt had several books before them; otherwise it would be difficult to 
accr)unt for the duplicate chapters which I have already refeired to. There 
are several pro\ isions which originally had no reference to the agricultural 
classes, (‘.g. c. 70. The law in this part is mainly Roman law. It is true 
that the punishments are ajjparently intensified : I have already dealt with 
that. The Farmer’s Law in the main, where it deals with theft and 
negligence, reproduces the Roman law of theft and the provisions of the lex 
Aqii.lli". There are, however, certain chapters, as my notes will show, where 
there are close parallels with the law of the Visigoths or of other Germanic 
nations. It is possible that the compilers of the Farmer’s Law took these 
provisions from the customs of the settlers for whom the Law was primarily 
intended. However this may be, the barbaric character of the Law has been 
much exaggerated by Ferrini and otheis. 

There are a few chapters which secm at first sight to have no business 
in the Farmer's Law. These are 7, 9, 10, 07. G. 7 has been the subject of so 
much controversy that I may be excused for dwelling upon it at some length 
— especiall}’ as it points to a possible .source from which part of our Law may 
be derived. C. 7 deals with a controversy between two districts over their 
b<jundaries. The following points rerpiire notice ; first, a distinction is made 
between controversies irepl opov and controversies mpl dypov : secondly, 
there is one tribunal — ol ciKpoarai — for both classes of controversy ; thirdlv, 
jiriinit fiic/r the decision goes in favour of long po.ssession ; but fourthly, if 
there is an ancient land-mark, no length ot possession avails against the 
evidence which it supplies. 


On the title in 1’. see Heiinhach (C.W.E.) 
in his Griechisch-rniiiisehes Keelit ini JUttel- 
alter, p. 279 ; Proleg. Basil, p. 32. In tlie 
fomier work he suggests that the jurists whose 
names follow the Digest are those from whose 
fragnienta in the Digest the laovisioiis of onr 
Law are deiived. It is more piohable that the 


author of the title took the names at raniloni 
from .some lust of the authoiities ior the Digest, 
such as is given in the Floientine IIS. (See 
Mommsen’s larger ed. i p. lii’ ). I would read 
in P. : /raapoa (for juapKoa), ovKxiavov (for 6\v^- 
TTioroa), /xoSecTTivov (tor oSeVrou) ep/j.oyeviavov 
Kat Trav\ou 
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The Roman authorities on boundary disputes are numerous and eon- 
dicting. Fortunately, it is oidy necessary here to state so much of the law 
as may assist us in ascertaining the date and provenance of c. 7. In the 
title of the Theodosian code de finium regundorum (ii. 26) controversies as to 
boundaries are divided into two classes, controversies cZc /in e and controversies 
(le loro or (Ic locin. In controversies <h> jjur the subject-matter in dispute 
was the narrow strip, generally of five feet and not exceeding six feet in 
breadth, which was normally drawn between two farms to allow labourers to 
pa.ss and the plough to turn (Hygin. p. 126, Lachm.). Where a larger (juan- 
tity of land was in dispute, the controversy was de loco (Frontin. p. Id, Lachm.). 
As regards terminology, a controversy de fine or finolix is sometimes distin- 
guished from one de loco (Theod. ii. 26, 3, 4) ; while in other cases both are 
lumped together as quoextionex fincdex, final la iargia ("Theod. ii. 26, 2, 5). 

There is this difference of principle between the two cases that a 
controversy about the five-foot strip did not involve rights of property, while 
a controversy d.e loco did, and this difterence carried with it originally two 
practical distinctions, one in the procedure adopted by the Court in its 
adjudication, the other in the evidence which it admitted. 

The question where the five-foot strip ran was a question of fact deter- 
minable on the spot after an inspection of the visil)le evidence — the refera 
monximenta of Dig. x. 1, 11, pr. In questions therefore which relate to 
the five-foot strip, the judge, who in the fourth century is the praexex, 
appointed an arhiter from the ranks of the agrnnenxoces (Theod. ii. 26, 3, 5). 
The arbiter took a view in the presence of the parties and based his decision 
on the ancient landmarks (Theod. ii. 26, 1). In ascertaining what these were, 
he was of course entitled to refer to maps and other authorities (Dig. x. 1, 11, 
pr.). But it was not open to him to go into the question of long-continued 
possession as a foundation of title. I’he arhiter in a controversy de fine 
could determine the case, but he could only do it on the basis of the 
evidence which was properly available for him. If that evidence did not 
enable him to determine the case, it went back to the judge. Xo lapse 
of time availed against the evidence of the landmarks (Consult, ix. -I); but 
where there were none, or where the fidellx inspect io (Theod. ii. 26, 1) the 
fidele arhitrium (Theod. ii. 26, 4) returned an uncertain sound, the arbiter 
must have referred the question to the tribunal from which he derived his 
power. There is no evidence for RudoiR's view (Grom. Inst. ]i. 428) that in 
such a case the arbiter could fix a boundarv. 

Controversies de loco could not be determined by an agriniensor. 
These were questions of property to be determined by the judge, who, in 
determining them, had to take into account the longi temporis praescriptio 
(Theod. ii. 26, 3). If an agrimensor was sent on the spot, it was only as an 
expert whose evidence as to the landmarks might assist the judge in 
determining the question, where the longi temporis praescriptio did not 
operate as a bar to the plaintiff’s claim (Dig. x. 1, 8, 1). There are 
therefore two gi-eat distinctions between controversies de fine and con- 
troversies de loco. Controversies de fine were determined by an arbiter who 
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was an ai/ri iiv‘n-'<n)‘, e<ine oltstuTiiflune temi»>rif< : no length ot possession 
availed against the evidence of the landiuaiks. On the other hand, con- 
troversies de loco were determined by the judge, in accordance with the 
(Ordinary rules \vhich applied to the determination ot questions of property. 
Whatever the evidence of the landmarks might be, the defendant could resist 
it, if he had been in posse.ssion for the requisite length of time. 

Much practical inconvenience arose from this distinction (Frontin. 
p. 43, Lachm). A constitution of A.D. 3S5 (Theod. ii. 26, 4) abolished it, so 
far as prescription was concerned. I agree with Godefroy in thinking that the 
first clause means : ‘ let the limitation of five feet be abrogated, and let the 
.suit, whether the controversy be dc fine or de loeis, be determined without 
any hindrance as to time.’ The rest of the constitution seems to say that 
brjth classes of controversy are to be determined by the same rule where there 
are old landmarks (sola sit una praescriptio si ueteribus signis limes inclusus 
hnem congruuui . . . praestiterit). Where there are old landmarks, there is no 
praescriptio pn.tlixioris temporis : but nothing in the constitution says that 
lapse of time is not to count where there are no old landmarks. 

A constitution of A.D,. 392 (Theod. ii. 20, 5) seems to have restored the 
old law. Controversies f/c (oc/.s are to be dt-cided xoUemn 'der, i.r. with due 
regard to prescription. A constitution of a.d. 424 (Theod. iv. 14, 1), which 
established the prescription of thirty years for most cases, expressly excludes 
petitio finium regendorum : in eo scilicet quo nunc est iure durabit. A novel 
(jf Yalentiriian III of a.d, 452 (Valent. 35, 12) was apparently understood to 
include finales actiones within the prescription of thirty years (Interpret, ad 
fin.). Justinian abolished the distinction between controversies de fine strictly 
.so called and controvemies de loco,'^ and, as a corollary to this, applied 
the pre.scription of thirty years to all cases of disputed boundaries. 

In countries governed by the Breviarium or subject to its influence, the 
constitution of A.D. 385 seems to have been accepted. L. Visig, x. 3, 4 nec 
Contra signa evidentia debitum dominium ullum longe possessionis tempos 
excludat ; L. Baiuw. xii. 4 ; Canon 2 of second council of Seville (in Collectio 
canonum eccl. Hisp. ; Matriti, 1808, col. 640), where the very words of 
the Constitution are used. Now c. 7 of the Farmer's Law agrees much more 
closely with the constitution of a.d. 385 and with these authorities than it 
does with the legislation of Justinian. It recognizes the distinction between 
the two classes of controversy, which it would hardly have done after that 
legislation, while at the .same time it applies to both the rules as to prescrip- 
tion which were laid down by the constitution of A.D. 385 and which seem 
to have prevailed in the West although apparently abolished by the con- 
stitution of A.D. 392. 

The best commentary I can otter on the Farmer’s Law is a literal 
translation. I have added in the notes a few parallel passages. It would be 


u Tlip point is disputed, but I agree with tlie accepted by P. F. (Jirard, ilimuel de Droit 
ai'gimients of E. M. Bekker, Ahtionrn des Rum- Itomain p. 631. 
ischen Priratreehte, i, p. 236, ii. 26, which are 
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easy to increase their nuinbei-. I have contined iiiyselt to those where the 
resemblance is so striking as to suggest borrowing on the one side or the 
other. It is obvious that in codes like oure similar provisions do not necessarily 
imply relationship. The same circumstances occurring in different ages raise 
the same difficulties and are met by the same solutions. Pigs have always 
trespassed and will always trespass in search of acorns. There is no more 
delicate problem for legislators or jurists than to adjust the equities 
between owner of pig and owner of acorns. Because in different laws 
these problems are resolved on a similar principle, that is no evidence that 
one law is borrowed from the other or that both have a common origin. 


Traxsl.vtiox. 

Claipter-i of th.e Foriner'^^ L<nv hi/ icoy of e.rfmrt from tlo' volume of 

J list i n io n. 


1. The farmer who is working his own field must be just and must not 
encroach on his neighbour’s fuirows. If a farmer persists in encroaching and 
docks a neighbouring lot — if he did this in ploiighing-time, he loses his 
ploughing; if it was in sowing-time that he made this encroachment, he 
loses his seed and his husbandrv and his crop — the farmer who encroached. 

2. If a farmer without the landowner’s cognizance enters and ploughs 
or sows, let him not receive either wages for his ploughing or the crop for 
his sowing — no, not even the seed that has been cast.'- 

8. If two farmers agree one with the other before two or three 
witnesses to e.xchange lands and they agreed for all time, let their 
determination and their e.xchange remain firm and secure and unassailable. 

4. If two farmers, A and B, agree to e.xchange their lands for the 
season of sowing and A draws back, then, if the seed was cast, they mav 
not draw back; but if the seed was not cast they may draw back; but if 
H did not plough while B did, A also shall plough. 

•5. If two farmers exchange lands either for a season or for all time, 
and one plot is found deficient as compared with the other, and this was not 
their agreement, let him who has more give an equivalent in land to him 
who has less ; but it this was their agreement, let them give nothing in 
addition. 

6. If a farmer who has a claim on a field enters against the sower’s will 
and reaps, then, if he had a just claim, let him take nothing from it ; but if 
his claim was baseless, let him provide twice over the crops that were 
reaped. 


C')!. Ed. Rotli. 354, si quis caiiipum teui .spargere presumpscrit, perdat opera et 
alicnum arauerit, sciens non smun, aut semen- frngis. 
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7. It' two territories contend about a boundary or a field, let the 
judges consider it and they shall decide in favour of the territory which had 
the longer possession ; but if there is an ancient landmark, let the ancient 
determination remain unassailed. 

8. If a division wronged people in their lots or lands, let them have 
licence to undo the division.’* 

9. If a farmer on shares reaps without the grantor's consent and 
robs him of his sheaves, as a thief shall he be deprived of all his crop. 

10. A shareholder’s portion is nine bundles, the grantor’s one ; he who 
divides outside these limits is accursed. 

11. If a man takes land from an indigent farmer and agrees to plough 
only and to divide, let their agreement prevail ; if they also agreed on 
sowing, let it prevail according to their agreement. 

12. If a farmer takes from some indigent farmer his vine 3 'ard ti> work 
on a half-share and does not prune it as is fitting and dig it and fence it 
and dig it over, let him receive nothing from the produce. 

13. If a farmer takes land to sow on a half-share, and when the season 
requires it does not plough but throws the seed on the surface, let him 
receive nothing from the produce because he played false and mocked the 
land-owner. 

14. If he who takes on a half-share the field of an indigent farmer who 
is abroad changes his mind and does not work the field, let him restore 
the produce twice over. 

15. If he who takes on a half-share changes his mind before the 
season of working and gives notice to the landowner that he has not the 
strength and the landowner pays no attention, let the man who took on a 
half-share go harmless. 

1(1. It a farmer takes over the tanning of a vineyard or piece of land 
and agrees with the owner and takes earnest-money and starts and then 
draws back and gives it up, let him give the just value of the field and let 
the owner have the field. 

17. If a farmer enters and works another farmer’s woodland, for three 
3 ’ears he shall take its profits for himself and then give the land back again 
to its owner.” 


” Cp. Dig. X. 1, 7 pr. de modo agroruiii ar- 
bitri daiitur et is qui maioreni locum iu terri- 
torio liabere dicitur ceteris qui ininorem locum 
possident, integrum locum adsigiiare compell- 
itm- ; Theod xiii. 11, 10 ; Eudorlf, Grom. List. 
p. 445. Mfpicr^Ss, pepiota might refer, not to 
the division of the common-land among the 
settlers, but to tlie apportionment of the 
general taxes among the ta.x-payers ; the 
former explanation is far more probable. 

“ The comparison of this c. with c. 21 shows 
that here the tenant enters with the land- 
owner’s approval. Occujiation free of rent for 
three years seems an inadequate reward to the 


farmer for his exertions in clearing the land. 
As a rule, in improvement leases in the earh- 
raiddle ages (see those in Legii XcapoUtani 
Arehivi ilonuiatnta) the tenant is given a 
much longer period of exclusive enjoyment. 
But three years is sometimes found. Farmers 
who take unproductive land tnr6\oyas) are 
relieved from taxation for three years cis rljr 
TOVToiv ivayuyilv Kol KaTfpyaoiav : P. Amherst, 
ii. 68, line 21 ; P. Oxy. iv. 721. In a lease from 
a monastery of A. n. 616 (P. Lond. ii. 483, p. 327) 
xepo-os 7 n is gr anted free of rent for three years 
(see note of editors). Cp. Theod. v. 11, 8 ; 
Cod. xi. 59(58) 1, tiiennii iinmunitate pereepta. 



MEMORANDUM OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
STUDIES ON THE PLACE OF GREEK IN 

EDUCATION. 


The Council appointed on 17th January, lyii.a Committee which, 
after various investigations, presented a report on 19th December, 1911. 

The Committee felt themselves precluded from entering into the 
controversial problems connected with compulsory Greek ; and decided to 
confine their inquiries to ascertaining existing facts, and suggesting means 
by which Greek would receive an equal chance with other studies. They 
were materially assisted in this task by a valuable memorandum on the 
position of Greek in Scotch education, laid before them confidentially at 
their first meeting, 

'I'hc Committee, after considering this memoratidum, decided to 
draw up a schedule of questions and to send it to the Professors of Greek 
or other suitable authorities in all Universities in the British Isles I'e.xcept 
Scotland} in order to ascertain the position of Greek both in Entrance 
Examinations and in Pass and Honours Courses The answers to these 
questions may be summarised as follows : — 

A - Entrance Examination 1 including Rcspoii'iions at Oxford and 

Previous Examination at Cambridge -. 

It appears that no University e.xcept Oxford and Cambridge 
makes Greek conquilsory on all students.'-' Durham and Trinity 
tV)llcge, Dublin, make it so for classical students. Latin is 
compulsoi'}' for all or some faculties in many jrlaces. Greek or 
l.atin in ver\’ few 

It appears that, even when the two are alternative, an 
almost negligible quantity take Greek and not Latin. The 
percentage of the t(3tal number of students talcing Greek is usually 
very small. 

B — Pass Courses isub.^cquent to Entrance Examination as defined above;. 

\o Universiiy. e.xccpt O.xford,’’' makes Greek compulsory for 
all. and onh' Tnnity College, Dublin, makes Latin compulsor}'. 
As to mtd-cing Greek, Latin or both, compulsory in certain P'acultic.s 
Arts. Dn'init)', Law. .Medicine} there is considerable di\cigence; 
but it is common in modern L’nivcrsitics to make Greek or Latin 
comjnilsor)' in Aits. 

.\.s to i-Krccntages, it appears again that in most cases either 

" An e\cc}ttion i'- made at (^\ibi<I and CambiiMge in llie case oi' vtudents of i iricnial oiit,up, 
.iiiti at Oxtbid in ilie i a-o of candidates for I)iDL>ni<i-s and B.Litt. 

f An txcejdion i-i made at ( Kfoid in ilie ca-e of landidatt" foi Pij'Iomas and 1! I iiL 
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none, or only about i per cent, take Greek without Latin, but 
there arc notable exceptions here. At Carejift' the numbers giv'en 
arc “• both, 13 per cent., Latin onl}', 70 per cent., Greek onl)', 
17 per cent.”; and at Manche.ster ‘‘both, 23 percent., Latin only, 
73 per cent., Greek only, 4 per cent.” Of the whole number of 
students about 16 — 25 per cent, take Latin, and about 2 — 10 per 
cent, take Greek ; but this last is based on very few returns. 

It is ever\’wherc (except at Oxford and Cambridge and at 
Trinit}’ College. Dublin) possible to take Latin without Greek or 
Greek without Latin, for pass. 

C — Honours Courses in Classics. 

In most cases Greek or Latin cannot be taken separatel}’ ; but 
there are some exceptions, at Aberdeen, and in the W'elsh 
Universit}’. The organisation of the Irish Universities and Colleges 
is still in a transitional state ; at llelfast, Greek and I.atin must be 
taken together; but in some Colleges they ma}’ be taken separatel}'. 
At Birmingham they cannot be taken separatel}' in the '* School of 
Classic.s,” which corresponds to the Honours Schools of other 
Uni\’ersitie.s. The proportion of the total number of students 
taking Greek who read for honours is high, ^•ar}■ing■ from about 
25 per cent, to 66 per cent. 

D. 

In a good man}’ Universities Latin or Greek ma}’ be taken as a 
subsidiary with some other subject. 

E. 

To the question whether opportunity is given for beginning 
the stud}’ of Greek at the Universit}’, the answers are inostl}- in 
the negative, but there are some exceptions. The practice is 
mostl}' considered undesirable; but there are some emphatic opinions 
in its favour, e.£-. from King’s College, London, Manchester, Durham, 
Bristol, and two of the London Colleges for W’omen fHollowa)’ 
and Westfield . 

The Committee ne.xt proceeded to circulate to the head-masters and 
head-mistresses of a certain number of boys' and girls’ schools, and to some 
other persons, a short set of questions involving matters of polic}’ as tc 
Greek in schools and at Universities. The answeis received showed 
divergence of opinion, but ma}’ thus be summarised : 

(i; As to the question whether an opportiinit}’ of beginning Greek 
should be given at the Universities, the general opinion was that thi.-^ 
should be done in special cases; but only where it was impracticable tn 
get the woik done, as it ought to be, in schools. 

(2) As to the standard of University entrance examinations in Greek 
and in Latin, the general opinion was that the standard was not higher in 
Greek. 
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('3y As to whether the standard for Univ^ersity entrance examinations 
in classics was higher than in modern languages, most considered that this 
was the case, but some dissented. Of the former several thought the 
difference lay in the nature of the subjects. 

( 4 ) The answers were unanimously against the allowing of Honours 
in one classical language onh’ at Universities. Some added that, if 
Honours in a single language were allowed, it was essential that a Pass 
standard in the other should be insisted on. 

(5) As to whether it is possible or desirable to teach Greek to pupils 
who have not learned Latin, there was a difference of opinion ; but 
some thought it practicable and even desirable in special cases. 

6 ) As to whether Greek should be made a leading literary subject in 
girls’ schools, some head-mistresses thought it impracticable ; but two 
head-mistresses of important schools thought it might be done with 
advantage for a certain proportion of the higher girls. 

In addition to the answers to their questions, the Committee has 
had valuable information and advice from various quarters, especially as 
to the cramping influence of too narrow a devotion to Attic Greek, which 
places at a disadvantage such authors as Homer and Herodotus, It was 
also pointed out that it was most desirable that it should be possible for 
a boy to begin Greek at a public school. 

W hile it is [M'obabU’ ine.xpedient for the Society to take an}’ corporate 
action on the subject of compulsory Greek, with re,gard to which its 
members hold divergent opinions, the Council consider that the Society 
ma}’ vei'}’ properly use its influence to emphasise the importance of the 
stud}’ of Greek as an element of culture, and may make suggestions to 
obviate the danger lest the opposition to compulsor}’ Greek should lead 
to a depreciation of the value of Greek altogether. 

Generali}’ speaking, the Council are of opinion that the intrinsic 
merits of Greek as a means of training arc beyond dispute ; but they 
feel the danger that local education authorities throughout the countr}’ 
ma}’ in man}- cases have some prejudice against it, and that, in 
consequence, there ma}’ be large districts within which it will be impossible 
for young students to learn it, however much the}- may desire to do so, 
and the}’ therefore desire to call special attention to the recommendation 
made in Scctic.n 3 below. 

1 he Council therefore make the following lecommcndations : — 

(I Universities. In the opinion of the Council it should 
be the polic}' of the Hellenic Societ}’ to adv'ocate that wlierever 
onl}’ one classical language is required, Greek .should be admitted as an 
alternative to Latin. In the pi’esent state of things, this ma}’ practical!}’ 
mean compulsor-y Latii’i ; but there are already exceptions ik’.g, Manchester 
and Cardiff), and there ma}’ well be a change in the futui'e, if this door be 
not barred by statutes or I’egulations. Further, any movement to allow 
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Classical Honours to be taken in one language otily, at least without an 
adequate standard being required in the other, should be strongly opposed, 
both because the higher study of neither language can be properly 
pursued without a knowledge of the other, and because such a C(jurse 
would probably lead to the absence of an>-onc competent to teach 
Greek even in schools which took Latin as a leading subject. 

2 The Public Schools. A representation might be made to 
Headmasters, either individualh- or through the Headmaster’s conference, 
urging that an opportunity of beginning Greek should be given where it 
docs not exist at present to boys who have not already begun it at a 
preparatory schoijl. It is hardly within the province of the .Societ\- to make 
proposals in detail for the regulation of the curriculum ; but the Council 
are strongh' in fav(jur of such elasticity as will allow a prominent place in it to 
the great non-Attic authors, especially Ho.uerand Herodotus, Acoiollar}- 
of this would be that the Universities should recognise these authors in their 
entrance examinations. 

t Other Secondary Schools. The (.'ouncil ^trongl)' recommends 
that tiicck, although it coukl not be gi\'cn a position of privilege, should 
at least ha\'c a fair o])portunit>’ on its merits, and not be placed at a 
disad\antage compared with other subjects; and that so far as prac- 
ticable an opportunity of learning Greek should be placed within reach 
of all who desire it or are capable of profiting by it. If difficulties of 
curriculum or iither causes exclude the possibility of Greek being taught 
in some Second.iry Scliools, it sliould at least be arranged tliat there 
-■hould be some ^cIkxjI or ■-chools in eacli educational district at which 
Greek could be icarnt b)- those who wish to learn it. 

(4 Girls’ Schools. The Council is of opinion that the educational 
value of Greek as a literary subject and as an influence on modern life and 
tliouglU, and its suitability for inclusion in a curriculum not so heavily 
burdened witli tlic necessity of preparing for priTcssional e.xaminations, 
or cramped ly\- similar pract'cal considerations, should be brought home, 
as far as possible, to liead-mi^uresses, to liead-masters of schools 
not included in the above categories, and to the public generally. This 
might well be tlie subject of a pamphlet or a magazine article, such as 
might be written for the occasion and be available for wide distribution. 

It was further suggested tliat some papers on aids to the stimulation of 
liistoiical imagination in tcacliing (ireek miglit be circulatcu, and other 
means advocated for tlic enlivening and reform of tlie teaching of Greek. 
It should also be made more widely known tliat the Society is in a position 
to lend impoitant assi.stance tlirough the possession of lantern slides. 


I .'signed . .n belialf of tlie ( oiiiicili, 

AK'IHCR J. IfVAAS, 

Prcstcitut. 
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18. If a farmer who is too poor to work his own vineyard takes flight 
and goes abroad, let those from whom claims are made by the public treasury 
gather in the grapes, and the farmer if he returns shall not be entitled to 
mulct them in the wine.^'’ 

19. If a farmer who runs away from his own field pa3's every j’ear the 
extraordinarj- taxes of the pirblic treasuiy, let those who gather in the grapes 
and occup}- the field be mulcted twofold. 

20. If a man cuts another’s wood without its owmer’s cognizance and 
W'orks and sows it, let him have nothing from the produce. 

21. If a farmer builds a house or plants a vinej'ard in another’s field 
or plot and after a time there come the owners of the plot, they are not 
entitled to pull down the house or root up the vines, but they may take an 
equivalent in land. If the man who built or planted on the field that was 
not his own stoutlv refuses to give an equivalent, the owner of the plot is 
entitled to pull up the vines and pull dowm the house.^*’ 

22. If a farmer at digging-time steals a spade or a hoe, and is after- 
wards recognized, let him pay its daily hire twelve foUes ; the same rule 
applies to him who steals a pruning-knife at pruning-time, or a scythe at 
reaping-time, or an axe at wood-cutting time.^' 


Co nceni in;/ Herd.'nnen . 

2:1. If a neatherd in the morning receives an ox from a farmer and 
mixes it with the herd, and it happens that the ox is destroyed by a wolf, let 
him explain the accident to its master and he himself shall go harmless. 

24. If a herdsmen who has received an ox loses it and on the same 
day on w'hich the ox w'as lost does not give notice to the master of the ox 
that ‘ I kept sight of the ox up to this or that point, but what is become of 
it I do not know,’ let him not go harmless, but, if he gave notice, let 
him go harmless. 

25. If a herdsman receives an ox from a fanner in the morning and 
goes off and the ox gets separated from the mass of oxen and goes off and 
goes into cultivated plots or vineyards and does harm, let him not lose his 
wages, but let him make good the harm done. 

26. If a herdsman in the morning receives an ox from a farmer and the 
ox disappears, let him swear in the Lord’s name that he has not himself played 
foul and that he had no part in the loss of the ox and let him go harmless. 


The same term is occasionally found in the Ti. Julius Alexander in Bruns, Fontes " p. 245). 

Xeapolitan documents: e.g. R.If.A.M 167 — Other examples of o Irtfioaios \iyos in Gelzer, 

lease of A D. 977 ; cp. also St. Ragus. v. 29 qui ’ Sludien, p. 94, n. 1. 

terram suam desertam, id est lidignam (i.e. This rule corresponds closely to L. Visig. 

laeticam) alteri dederit ad laborandum, usque ad x. i, 6 ; L. Burguiid. xxxi. The law of Jus- 

tercinm fructum completum ipsam laboratori tinian and of the Lombards is different ; Cod. 

tollere non potest. viii. 4, 11; Ed. Roth. 151. C. 66 appears to 

01 oiraiTou/ioroi Sij/ioo-fc Ao'ym are the refer to the same subject, 
same people who if they fail to pay become of >' Cp c. 62. Cedren p. 458 Par. = 801 Bonn. 
TrpoawpfiXrfKOTfs Ty S-gpoaitf Xoytf (Edict of (cepdrio Si al iff o'AAeij uivoiiaadriaav. 
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27. If a herdsman in the niornina: receives an ox from a farmer and it 
happens that it is wounded or blinded, let the herdsman swear that he has 
not himself played foul and let him go harmless. 

28. If a herdsman on occasion of the loss of an ox or its wounding or 
blinding makes oath and is afterwards by good evidence proved a perjurer, 
let his tongue be cut out and let him make good the damage to the owner of 
the ox. 

29. If a herdsman with the stick which he carries injures and wounds 
an ox or blinds it, he does not go scatheless and let him pay a penalty ; but if 
he did it with a stone he goes scatheless. 

30. If a man cuts a bell from an ox or a sheep and is recognized as the 
thief, let him be whipped ; and if the animal disappears, let him make 
it good who stole the bell.'^ 

31. If a tree stands on a lot, if the neighbouring lot is a garden and i.s 
overshadowed by the tree, the owner of the garden may trim its branches ; 
but if there is no garden, the branches are not to be trimmed. 

32. If a tree is cultivated by some one in an undivided place, and after- 
wards an allotment took place and it fell to another in his lot, let no one 
have possession of the tree but him who cultivated it ; but if the owner of the 
place complains ‘ I am injured by the tree,’ let them give instead of the tree 
another tree to the man who cultivated it and let them keep it. 

33. If a guardian of fruit is found stealing in the place which he 
guards, let him lose his wages and be well beaten. 

34. If a hired shepherd is found milking his Hock without the owner’s 
knowledge and selling tliem,-^ let him be beaten and lose his wages. 

35. If a man is found stealing another’s straw, he shall restore it twice 

over. 

3G. If a man takes an ox or an ass or any beast without its owner’s 
knowledge and goes otf on business, let him give its hire twice over ; and if 
it dies on the road, he shall give two for one, whatever it may be.-- 

37. If a man takes an ox to w'ork with and it dies, let the judges 
consider, and if it died in the very work for which he sought it, let him go 
harmless ; but if it died in another work, he shall give the value of the ox. 

38. If a man finds an ox doing harm in a vineyard or in a field or in 


Tliefts of an o.x-tell or sheej>-bell are fre- 
quently referred to in the Oerinanic codes. 
L. Visig. vii. 2, 11 uith Zeuiuer’s note; L. 
Burg, iv 5 ; Ed. Roth. 289. But in no case 
is there any reference to the tliief s liability for 
consequential damage. Witli the latter clause 
cp. c. 55 and c. 75. 

Same law in Dig. .xliii. 27, 1, 6 (see also 
Cod. viii 1, 1) but not confined to a kjiwoi. 

® The oirwpocfiiAa^ may be appointed by the 
farmer to guard the fruit from thieves ; but he 
may also be apjiointed by the lainllord to ensure 
an equal division of the fruit between landlord 
and tenant, where a farm is cultivated on shares. 


Plin. Ep. i.v. 37 medendi una ratio si non 
nummo sed partibus locein ac delude ex meis 
aliquos operis exactores, custodcs fructibu^: 
ponam ; Lex de villae Magnae colouis (Bruns, 
Eovles~, p. 298) eomm agrorum fructus conduc- 
toribus uilicisue eius dare debebunt ; custodei 
exigere debebunt ; P. Oxy. iv. 729 %v 5e e’ir 
flouAijrai 6 Sapairtiii/ (lessor) onupo(pv\aKa <pv- 
Aaffcrir t^s owiipas Kalpcp (piKaxa Tre/u.’pn tou 
o^anov UVT05 irpbs avTov. 

Or ‘ selling the milk ' 

Cp. L, 1 isig. viii. 4, 9 ; L. Burg. iv. 8 ; 

civ. 
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another place, and does not give it back to its owner, on the terms of 
recovering from him all the destruction of his crops, but kills or wounds it, 
let him give ox for ox, ass for ass, or sheep for sheep.’-* 

39. If a man is cutting a branch in a thicket and does not pay 
attention, but it falls and kills an ox or an ass or anything else, he shall give 
soul for soul.-^ 

40. If a man is cutting a tree and unwittingly drops his axe from 
above and slays another’s beast, he shall give it. 

41. If a man steals an ox or an ass and is convicted, he shall be 
whipped and give it twice over and all its gain. 

42. If while a man is trying to steal one ox from a herd, the herd is 
put to flight atid eaten by wild beasts, let him be blinded. 

43. If a man goes out to bring in his own ox or his ass, and in pursuing 
it jiursues another with it, and does not bring it in also with him, but it is 
lost or eaten by wolves, let him give for an equivalent to its master an ox or 
an ass. Hut if he gave full notice and pointed out the place and showed in 
his defence that he could not get hold of it, let him go harmless. 

44. If a man finds an ox in a wood and kills it. and takes the carcase 
let his hand be cut off. 

45. If a slave kills one ox or ass or lum in a wood, his master shall 
make it good. 

4(3. If a slave, while trying to steal by night, drives the sheep away 
from the flock in chasing them out of the fold, and they are lost or eaten by 
wild beasts, let him be hanged as a murderer. 

47. If a man’s slave often steals beasts at night, or often drives away 
flocks, his master shall make good what is lost on the ground that he knew 
his slave’s guilt, but let the slave himself be hanged. 

48. If a man finds an ox doing harm and does not give it to its 
master on being paid for the damage done, but cuts its ear or blinds it or 
cuts its tail, its master does not take it but takes another in its place.'-^ 

49. If a man finds a pig doing harm or a sheep or a dog, he 
shall deliver it in the first place to its master; when he has delivered 
it a second time, he shall give notice to its master ; the third time he may 
cut its tail or its ear or shoot it without incurring liability.’-'’ 


Tliis c. , ^Yll^ch should he compared with 
oc. 48 and 85, is in accordance with Roman 
law. Dig. ix. 2, 39, 1 ; and see notes on later 
chapter?, 

According to Dig. ix 2, 31 a putator, 
who, ill cutting off a branch, carelessly kills a 
passer-hy, is liable under ihe lex Aquilia. 
L. Visig. viii. 3 extends the same }ninciple to 
injuries done to animals : si . . . pecudem for- 
tasse ruina hnius arboiis debilitauerit uel 
occiderit, pro qiiadiupe uno domino ahum 
eiusdem meriti mox retbrmct. 

Cp. \j. Visig. viii. 3, 17 si labia pecoribus 
uel aures qui in fiuctibiis suis compreheiulerit 


incident, ilia que det'ormauit obtiueut, et 
domino pecoium alia sand icstituere non 
juoretur. 

This c. and the obscure c. 53 — the text of 
both is rather doubtful — insist on the necessity 
of three tres{>asses before the person damaged 
acquires the light of killing the animal tres- 
passing. Tliere are authorities in the Germanic 
codes to this or a like effect. L. Visig. viii. 5, 
1 (of pigs found trespassing in a wood) ; viii. 
5, 5 (same law applied si in pascna grex alienus 
inti-averit seu ovium sivc vaccanim) ; L. Burg, 
xxiii 4 si cuiuscum(pie jiorci damnum faciunt 
in vineis, pratis ac messibus cultis et silvis 
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50. If ail ox ur an ass in trying to outer a vineyard or a garden falls into 
the ditch of the vineyard or of the garden and is killed, let the owner of the 
vineyard or garden go harmless.-^ 

51. If an ox or an ass in trying to enter a vineyard or a garden is 
spitted on the stakes of the fence, let the owner of the garden go harniless.'-' 

52. If a man sets a snare at harvest-time and a dog or a pig foils into 
it and die, let its owner go harmless. 

53. If a man, after a first and second payment of damage, kills the 
animal which has done the damage instead of delivering it to its owner in 
order that he may recover the damage it has done, let him give what 
he killed. 

54. If a man shuts up a pig or a dog and destroys it, he shall 
restore it twice over.*^ 

55. If a man kills a sheepdog and does not make confession but there 
is an inroad of wild beasts into the .sheepfold, and afterwards he who killed 
the dog is recognized, let him give the whole flock of sheep together with the 
value of the dog. 

56. If a man lights a fire in his own wood or in his field and it happens 
that the fire spreads and burns houses or cultivated fields, he is not 
condemned unle.ss he did it in a strong wind. 

57. He who bums another’s hillside or cuts another's trees is con- 
demned in twice the damage. 

5b. Let him who burns the fence of a vineyard be b(‘aten and have his 
hand branded and let him also pay twice the damage done. 

59. Let him who cuts another’s vines when they are in fruit or tvho 
roots them up have his hand cut off and pay the damage.®'^ 

60. Let those who in harvest-time come into another man's furrow and 
cut bundles or ears of corn or pulse*' be whipped and stripped of their shirts. 

61. Where people enter another man’s vineyard or figyard, if they come 
to eat, let them go scatheless ; if they are there to steal, let them be beaten 
and stripped of their shirts.*- 


glandiferis, et adinonitus porcoruni domums bis 
fuerit ut porcos suos custodial et noluerit, the 
person damaged may kill the best pig ; Ixxxix. 
3 vacca vero post tertiani conveutionem, si in 
vinea inventa fuerit, occidatiir a vineae domino 
similiter praesumeiida. On the imjiortance in 
Koman and other law of the number thiee, see 
a review by Gaston May in N.H.ff. de droit 
franeai'i et Granger, 1911, pp. 89-98. 

Cp. Ed. Roth. 305 (pi'y' in Greek version) 
si quis fossatum circa campuni suum fecerit et 
cauallus aut alter jjeculius ibidem ceciderit . . 
non requiratui ab ipso cuius fossatum inuenitur 
esse. 

^ Cp. Ed. Roth. 304 (pyjS' in Greek ver- 
sion) si cauallus aut quislibet peculius in 
clausura alterius intus salienduni se inpalaiierit 
non reddatur ab ij)SO cuius sejtem est ; L. Haiuw. 


xiv. 1. 

This agrees strictly with Roman law ; 
Cod. iii. 35, 5 ; Dig. ix. 2, 29, 7. 

Cp. Dig. xlvii. 7, 2, pr. sciendum est 
autem eos qui arbores et niaxime uite> ceci- 
derint etiam tamquam Jatroiies puuiri. 

* ocrirpioy is a comprehensive word,’ say 
the learned editors of P. Tebtunis I at p. 288 
‘ including all sorts of pulse and even mustard.’ 
In P. Leipzig 21, 1. 20 and B.G.U. iv. 1092, 
1. 18 offwpia are used of barley. 

Cp. Ed. Roth. 296 {p/j.r' in Greek version) 
si quis super tres uuas de uinea alieiiam tulerit, 
conponat solidos sex ; nam si usque tres tulerit, 
uulla sit illi culpa. Perliaps both piovisions 
are based on Levit. xix. 9, 10; Dent xxiii. 
24 ; xxiv. 19-22. 
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62. Let those who steal a plough or a ploughshare or a yoke or any- 
thing else,^^ pay damages according to the number of days from the day 
when the theft took place, twelve folles for each day. 

63. Let those who burn another's cart or steal it, pav twice its value. 

64. Let those who set fire to a threshing-floor or stacks of C(U-n by 
wav of vengeance on their enemies be burnt. 

6-5. Let those who set fire to a place where ha}' or chatf is kept, have a 
hand cut off. 

66. If people pull down others’ houses lawlessly and spoil their fences, 
on the ground that the others had fenced or built on their land,^^ let them 
have their hands cut off. 

67. If people take land on account of interest, and are proved to have 
been in enjoyment of it for more than seven years, let the judge take an 
account at the expiration of the seven years, and let him set down as 
principal the whole of the profits before and half the profits after.-’’' 

68. If a man is found in a gi'anary stealing corn, let him receive in the 
first jilace a hundred lashes, and make good the damage to the owner ; if he 
is convicted a second time, let him pay twofold damages f-U’ his theft : if a 
third time, let him be blinded. 

69. If a man at night steals wine from a jar or from a vat or out of a 
butt,^“ let him suffer the same penalty as is written in the chapter 
above. 

70. If people have a deficient measure of corn and wine and do nut 
follow the ancient tradition of their fathers but out of covetousness liave 


“3 fu’yiv lirepa is the best suiipurted reading, 
Ijut there is some variety in the tradition. I 
do not like ^ tVepa ; peiliaiis we should lead 
(vyoravpa — a word nhieh is found in P. Fior. 
ii. 167, 256, and which evidently means the 
yoke for a vair of oxen. Cp. P. Fior. ii. 134 

TO TavpiKOP a/ia roi aporpoj Kat tt] vpi. 

The words wj els ra tSia . . Krtcravres were 
evidently found dillieult hy the scrihes, hut a 
'•onunnsoii with e. 21 make', the meaning 
elear. 

The text and meaning here are doubtful. 
A reference to the apj*. crit. will show that I 
have altered the MS. text which I do not 
understand, although Zachariii succeeds in 
construing it; Oj). cit p. 251, n. 823. I do 
not think that this chapter refers to a case 
where the lender takes possession of proi»erty 
pledged to him to secure the interest on a loan 
and w’here the yeaily rents and profits go 
against interest and (so far as they exceed it) 
go to sink the principal debt (Cod. iv. 24, 1 }. 
The cliapter in my opinion jiresupposes a 
contract of antichresis (Dig. xx. 1, 11, 1). There 
are many examples in the papyri. The lender 
by virtue of the contract in lieu of interest 


either {a] enjoys tlie fruits of the boriowcrs 
land (13 G. U. i. 101 avr\ tu>v rovrutv t6kuv 
(rTreipet*/ koI KaptTt^^(r6aL kai 
awo<f>4p€iv ^Is TO iSiov ; B.G.U. i. 339 ; P. Leip- 
zig, 10, instead of interest the borrower gives 
KapTTf'iav Kai Bta/xicOiocrii' nal npoaodou Traaavj ol 
{b) dwells in the borrower's liou'>e (P. Oxy. viii. 
1105, €«■' ipoiKri<J't o.vri twp tokup 11.(3. C. iv. 
1115, where the loan is desi-nbed as aro/cos). In 
Il.G.U. IV. 1055 where the loan is described as 
aroKos, the milk supplied by the borrower goes 
in discharge of the principal ; i(p’ ^ /cat the 
lender viro\oy^(r€t tov (rra^/x/'oD ri/x^p 4s 

rh 7rpo/ctjU€i'oi/ Kf<pd\aiop. The object of the 
••liapter seems to be to ensure that in eontiaets 
of antichresis, pait at least of the rents and 
profits shall go in discharge of the principal 
debt ; I can give no parallel ; it may be based 
on Deut. xv. 2. 

The dilfereucc between nlBoSf \7 )p6s and 
0ovtt'iop is this. The \r)p6s is the vat in which 
the grajies are pressed : the iriBos or 0ovttlov 
the jar or cask in which the wine is kept 
Bas. xliv. 10, V; Ps-Tlieod. Hermopolites in 
Ducange, s.i\ Hovttis. 
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unjust measures, contrary to those that are appointed, let them be beaten 
for their impiety.®^ 

71. If a man delivers cattle to a slave for pasture without his master s 
knowledge and the slave sells them or otherwise damages them, let the 
slave and his master go harmless. 

72. If, with his master’s knowledge, the slave receives beasts ot any 
sort and eats them up or otherwise does away -with them, let the slave s 
master indemnify the owner of the beasts. 

78. If a man is passing on a road and finds a beast that is wounded or 
killed and out of pity gives information, but the owner of the beast 
suspects that the informer has ])layed the rogue, let him take an 
oath concerning the wounding, but concerning the killing let no one be 
examined. 

74. AA’here a man destroys another’s beast on any pretence, when he 
is recognized, let him indemnify its owner. 

75. Let him who destroys a sheep-clog by poison receive a hundred 
lashes and give double the dog’s value to its master; if the flock too 
is destroyed, let the stayer make good the whole loss, because he was the 
cause of the dog's destruction. And let testimony be given as to the dog, 
and if he fought with wild beasts, let it be as we have already said ; but if 
he was an ordinary average dog, let his slayer be beaten and give the dog’s 
value once only. 

76. If two dogs are fighting and the master of one gives it to the 
other dog with a sword or a .stick or a stone and by reason of that blow it is 
blinded or killed or suffers some other detriment, let him make it good to 
its master and I'eceive twelve lashes. 

77. If a man has a powerful dog which is arrogant towards its mates 
and he irritates his powerfid dog against the weaker dogs and it happens 
that a dog is maimed or killed, let him make it good to its master and 
receive twelve lashes.'*'* 

78. If a man harvests his lot before his neighbour’s lots have been 
harvested and he brings in his beasts and does harm to his neighbours, let 
him receive thirty lashes and make good the damage to the party injured.'*-' 

79. If a man gathers in the fruits of his vineyard and while the fruits 
of Some lots are still ungathered brings in his beasts, let him receive 
thirty lashes and make good the damage to the party injured. 

80. If a man lawlessly, when he has a suit with another, cuts his vines 
or any other tree, let his hand be cut otf. 

81. If a man who is dwelling in a district ascertains that a piece 
of common gTound is suitable for the erection of a mill and appropriates it 


The use of false niea'iUres is often tleaciibed 
as impious hj mediaeval legislators, no doubt 
on the authorit}" of Levit. xix. 35 ; Deut. xxv. 
13-16. In the Livre du Piefet, winesellers 
who use deficient measures are beaten, shoin, 
and expelled from the corporation (xix. 4, p. 56). 


Cp. Dig. ix. 2, 11, 5. 

■’*'* Cp. Cod. iii. 35, 6 (on which is based Bas. 
Ix. 3, 63 Theod.) ; L. ATsig. viii. 3, 10 with 
Zeumer’s note ; L. Burg, xxvii. 4. See also 
Exod. xxii. 5. 
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and then, after the completion of the building, if the commonalty of 
the district complain of the owner of the building as having appropriated 
common ground, let them give him all the expenditure that is due to him for 
the completion of the building and let them share it in common with 
its builder. 

82. If after the land of the di.strict has been divided, a man finds in his 
own lot a place which is suitable for the erection of a mill and sets about 
it, the farmers of the other lots are not entitled to say anything about 
the mill. 

88. If the water which comes to the mill leaves dry cultivated 
plots or vineyards, let him make the damage good ; if not, let the mill 
be idle. 

84. If the owners of the cultivated plots are not willing that the water 
go through their plots, let them be entitled to prevent it. 

85. If a farmer finds one man’s ox in another’s vineyard doing damage 
and does not give notice to its owner, but, while he tries to chase it, 
kills or injures it, or fixes it on a stake, let him pay its whole value as 
damages.'*" 

W.tt.TEK AsHBURXER. 


Tins chapter is in accordance with Roman 
aiul other authorities. Dig. i.\. 2, 39, 1 
rpianmis alienum pecus in agro suo (piis Je- 
prehenclit, sic illud expelleie dehet, quoinodo 
si suuin deprehendisset . . . uel ahigere delict 
sine d.imno uel admonere doraiuuni ut suum 
recipiat ; L. Tisig. viii. 3, 13 si quis caballum 


aut pccus alienum in uinea . . . inuencnt, non 
expcllat iratus ... Si pecora, dum per ira- 
eiuulia inmoderationis cxpellit, euerterit, he 
keep.s them and makes good their value to their 
owner; L. Baiuw. xiv. 3 ; Ed. Roth. 304. L. 
Burg xxiii. 2 seems to be contrary. 



TWO EARLY OREEK VASES FROM MALTA. 

The objects shown in Figs. 1 and 2 were all found in a ‘ Phoenician ’ 
rock-tomb in a field to the south of Rabato, Malta. ‘ The tomb with vaulted 
ceiling was cut in the side of a hill.' It contained cinerart- urns with burnt 
bones, but no .signs of bodies interred. Under a clay cup (Fig. V>), a gohl 
medallion was found, on which the winged orb displayed over the half-moon, 
flanked by two serpents, is gracefully figured in a kind of filigree work. The 
medallion has a diameter of 25 mrn. and weighs (fS grms. A similar 



Fir,. 1.— O.'.sc.cRY (« ; 1 : 14; axd Twh utheu V.Asrs '6 c ; i : 4). 

medallion was found at Carthage (Douimes) in 1895 and described bv 
Delattre.- IrYith this medallion’ (/.c, with the Maltese) ‘a pair of silver 
bangles and fragments of two rings were found. Fragments of a small Greek 
\ase ivere also discovered with the debris.’ (Fig. 2.) 

The vase was a skyphos of ordinary Proto- Corinthian type (Argive 
linear). Underneath is the usual ray pattern, while on the shoulder are 
short vertical strokes between bands of thin, horizontal lines. This is the 
earliest Greek vase as yet found in Malta, and serves to date the tomb in 
which it was found to the eighth or seventh century n.c. This agrees with 
the date assigned by Delattre on other grounds to the similar medallion 
found at Douimes. 


^Animal Report of the Vulletla Museum, - Dclutlxe, La neerupuh: pv aopie de Dnimncu. 
1908 -9, II. 3. p. 110. 
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Fig. 2, — Pkoto-Corinthian Pvxi.-> and Jf.wei i.KiiV. 


Fig. 3 shows four frugiiients of a Corinthian bowl whicli is now in the 
Roman Villa Museum at Xotabilo. It i.s said to have been found in the 








Fk;. 3. — Feagmenis of a Corinihian Bowi,. 
HS. — VOL. XXXII. 
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ruins of the villa itself, a statement which there is no reason to doubt. But 
in any case it probably came originally from a Punic tomb in the island. 

The slip is ochre to light yellow in colour, and the design is in reddish 
brown. The bottom of the vase shows concentric circles in the design 
colour, overlaid with others in purple and white. On the broadest band are 
dotted rosettes in ochre. The main design consists of lions, stags (i), and 
bulls (?) in brown, the chief muscles being bounded by incision and overlaid 
with purple which has now almost disappeared. The spaces are completely 
filled with FUllornament consisting of dots, rosettes with incised rays, and 
circles with centre marked. 

The yellow colour of the clay assigns the vase to the earlier of the two 
periods into which Wilisch divides Corinthian ware, and it may therefore 
probably be placed in the seventh century b.c. 

Such vases as these show that tombs of a Carthaginian type were 
being made in Malta as early as the eighth centuiy. It has been usual to 
call such tombs Phoenician. This term has had a long vogue in Malta, as 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, but every fresh discovery serves to thrust it 
more completely out of use. Up to some ten or fifteen years ago the mega- 
lithic monuments of Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra were still described as 
Phoenician, a name to which they have not the remotest claim. To-day it is 
still usual to speak of some of the rock-tombs of Malta as Phoenician. If 
this means that these tombs wore made by people who had dwelt in 
Phoenicia, it is almost certainly in all cases a misnomer, for we have no 
particle of evidence for any connexion between Malta and Phoenicia at all.® 
What we have is a large series of rock-tombs containing vases and other 
objects practically identical with those found in the Punic tombs of Carthage. 
Since these latter are always known as Punic, the same term and no other 
ought to be applied to the Maltese examples. 

The only Maltese rock-tombs which could conceivably deserve the name 
Phoenician would be those which, if they existed, were just earlier than the 
foundation of Carthage. But such tombs do not seem to occur. The tomb 
which yielded the Proto-Corinthian vase is probably one of the earliest 
‘ Phoenician ’ tombs on the island. No other tomb exhibits more archaic 
features : and yet this is shown by the medallion to be no earlier than some 
of the Punic tombs of Carthage. It would therefore be much more satisfac- 
tory to call all these Maltese tombs Punic, provisionally at least. If it should 
afterwards be found that some of them are earlier than the earliest tombs of 
Carthage it will then be time to consider whether these examples should be 
called Phoenician. The present system leads to the incongruous spectacle of 
Greek vases of the fourth and even third centuries B.C. labelled as coming 
from a Phoenician tomb. 

It is to be hoped that eventually the Greek vases found in Punic tombs 
in Malta will enable us to fix the chronological order of the various types of 


^ Tlie presence of Phoenician in3Cii(>tions Carthage for inscriptions donn to the 5th 
proves nothing, as this language was used in century B.c. 
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tomb and of the objectw found in them. Several fragments of two fine black 
figure vases were lately discovered in the rubbish from some violated rock- 
tombs, but no fifth century Greek wares have yei- been found in unrified 
chambers. For the earlier periods we have up to the present no evidence 
e.vcept the Proto-Corinthian vase above de.scribed. This however at least 
enables us to date to the eighth or seventh centuiy the three tyjjes ot vases 
shown in Fig. 1. Similar discoveries may at any moment date for us other 
types and enable us to establish a more or less complete pottery series. 

I have to thank Dr. Zammit, the Curatoi' of the ^"alletta Museum, for 
permission to publish anti to reproduce these objects. 


T. E. Feet. 



THOIXARMOSTRIA 


Ix my coiiimentaiy upon an inscription discovered near the village of 
Reinonstapha in south-western Messenia, and published in the J.H.S. xxv. 
(IhOoJ, pp. 49 foil., I discussed the occurrences of the title doivapfioarpia, of 
which I gave what I then believed to be a complete list. Subsequently, 
however, a new inscription containing the term has been discovered and 
published, while a .second still awaits publication, and I have recently noticed 
that I had overlook-d an important te.vt of Messene in which the word is 
twice found (G.D.I. 4650). I therefore take this opportunity of correcting 
my error and of .siqiplementing my note, especially as the articles on the 
doivappLoiri pia in the Beol-Ertcyclopadie of Pauly-Kroll and in Roscher’s 
LfXikon have not yet appeared.^ Thanks to the kindne.ss of Professor 
W. Kolbe of Rostock, the editor of the Laconian and Messenian section of the 
Inxcnptiorin-v (jnin'i.n', I am enabled to give references to the numbers 
which the inscriptions will bear in the Corpus, this volume of which is 
now in the press and will, it is hojjed, be published before the close of the 
current year. For the aid thus received and for the permission to refer to 
the still unpublished te.xt IJt. v. 1. 592 I here tender to Dr. Kolbe my 
sincere thanks. 

The term Ooivapp-oarpia is found only in eleven Laconian and Messenian 
inscri]rtions, but can be restored with certainty in a twelfth (Xo. VI belowj. 
The following list will, I Impe, be found to be complete : — 

I. I.G. V. 1. 58d ; (' I.G. 14d5. 

II. I.G. V. 1. .596 ; C.I.G. Udti. 

III. I.G. V. 1. 5S4 ; C.I.G. 1449. 

IV. I.G. V. 1. 549 ; C.I.G. 1446. 

I.G. V. 1. 606 ; CI.G. 1451 ; G.D.I. 4522. 

VI. I.G. V. 1. 60'S ; Tsountas, ’E^. ’\px- lb92, p. 25 Xo. 8. 

VII. I.G. V. 1. 229. 

VIII. I.G. V. 1. 592. 

IX. B.S.A. -\vi. p. 58. Xo. 6. 

X. I.G. v. 1. 1888: G.D.I. 4689: Dittenb. Ai/ll.- 658 ; Ziehen, Xcfyc.s r/rocc. 

Pdi-riK', ii. 58. 

XI. I.G. v. 1. 1439. von Prott. Gi'iivc, Xo /vo-, i. 1.5: G.D.I. 46.50. 

XII. I.G. V. 1. 1498: J.H.X. xxv. pp. 49 hdl. Xo. 10. 

^ Nor has Dar. -iSagl. yet reached this jioiiit. 

Van Herwerdeii’s account of the word 

IIHI 


trracc. Supphtorium-, 1910} is marred by 
omissions and misprints. 
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Of these inscriptions, nine (Nos. I-IX) are from Laconia and the 
remaining three (X-XII) from Messenia. 

In my note already referred to I was concerned to maintain two 
propositions : firstly, that the site of the Spartan Eleusinion mentioned by 
Pausanias (iii. 20,7) lay at or near the ruined church ot'A^ta 2o(^ta at 
Kalyvia Sochiotika, and secondly, that the title of Ooivap^cnpia is always 
connected with the worship of Demeter, or of Demeter and Kore. 

The former view may be regarded as full}' and finally established. Von 
Prott rendered the identification extremely probable in his article on the 
Spartan plain as described by Pausanias {Ath. Mitt. xxix. 8 foil.), I 
endeavoured to support his argument upon epigraphical grounds (J.H.S. 
Inc. cit.), and the matter was placed beyond doubt by the excavation con- 
ducted by Mr. Dawkins, Director of the British School at Athens, in April 
1910 and described by him in the B.S.A. xvi. 12 foil. Though the buildings 
of the Eleusinion have entirely perished, its site ha.s been identified with 
certainty ‘ on the slope of the mountain immediatel}’ above the houses and 
gardens of the village,’ and a number of stamped tiles, leaden wreaths, clay 
figurines, and other small offerings have been discovered, together with the 
fi'agmentary inscription IX (see above). 

The second view which I maintained seems, however, to be more open 
to question. True, six of the inscriptions cited above have been discovered 
at Kalyvia and may fairly' be attributed to the Eleusinion close by (Nos. Ill, 
V-IX), two occur in a group of texts copied by Fourmont almost certainly 
at the same village (I, II), one (IV) is practically a replica of a text found 
at Kalyvia (VI), and two of the three Messenian inscriptions connect the 
Ootvappoa-rpia definitely with the worship of Demeter (X, XII). Never- 
theless there are three difficulties in the way of our assigning the office 
exclusively to this cult. 

(1) In No. X, the famous mystery-regulation from Andania,- the full 
title used is d Ooivapfioa-rpia d eiV ^dpLarpo'i (1. 32), which Meister under- 
stands as d 6. d ei’v A. OoLvav, while previous editors .supply the word lepov 
in place of Ooivav. In either case, the latter part of the phrase suggests that 
the OoivappocTTpia might be attached to other cults than that of Demeter, 
since otherwise the addition of the goddess’ name would be unnecessary. 

(2) In No. V, an inscription found by Fourmont ‘ cttw 'S.K\al3o-)(wpl(p 
prnpc tcmpluin Onynp’ and reproduced from his copy by Boeckh (C.I.G. 
lor. cit.), we have the puzzling phrase (il. 3-5) 

ASKAHniAAOYOOl 
. APMOZTPIANEIZAP 
' lAZK AlATOPAXON 


- For the 'mpoi and Upai, who take a jjromin- where, however, the evidence of J. H. .S', xxv. 
ent part in the cult at Aiidania, see G. 49 foil, is overlooked. 

Cardinali, Sendiconti dei Lincei, xvii. 165 folk. 
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Boeckh read 0oi[v^apfi,6(TTpiav elaap . La<; but confessed that he could 
extract no meaning from the latter word. Meister proposed to read 
6ol \v\cLpp6aTpiav el<i [Aa/rjta? and to see in \apia a variant form of 
Aapdrnp." But Professor R. C. Bosanquet and I saw and copied the stone at 
Kalyvia in December 1903, and there could be no question whatever of the 
correetne.ss of Fourmont’s copy of the last two letters of 1. 4. The stone 
(a statue-base of bluish local marble, broken on all sides save, perhaps, at the 
top right-hand corner and measuring '07 in. in height, '65 m. in breadth, and 
•o6 rn. in thickness) had suffered some minor damages since Fourmont saw 
it ; in 1. 3 the initial A had disappeared, and in 1 5 nothing was distinguish- 
able before AS ; but the AP at the close of 1. 4 was quite plain and Meister’s 
conjecture can only be upheld by the dangerous expedient of supposing the 
ancient engrraver to have made a .serious error, which was allowed to remain 
uncorrected. To my mind the only likely restoration that suggests itself is 
€ 1 ? ’Ap [etja? : but if this is correct, it is fatal to the view that there is a 
necessary connexion between the doLvapp.6(npia and the Denieter-cult, for 
'Apela is in Laconia a regular epithet not of that godde.ss but of Aphrodite. 
Thus Pausanias (iii. 17, 5) writes: otriadev Be rri<; KaXicioiKov va6<; iariv 
’Ai^poStVp? Wpeiai;- rd Be ^oava dp^aia, eiirep tc dWo iv ''EXXrycrf, and the 
same goddess is referred to elsewhere as ivoTrXio'i, eVoTrXo?, armata.* The 
theory has been put forward that Aphrodite Areia is identical with the 
Ariontia mentioned in the Damonon-inscription “ 11. 24, 40, which refers to 
chariot-races, horse-races, and foot-races as held iv 'ApiovTia^;. Whether we 
accept this view or that of Wide {Lakonische Kulte, 141 folk), who sees in 
Ariontia an Erinys, lack of space absolutely precludes the restoration et? 
’Ap [toi/TiJa? in No. V. 

(3) There is nothing to connect the Ooivapfioarpia of No. XI directly 
with the worship of Demeter. That inscription is a fragment of a sacred 
calendar inscribed upon a marble stele which was discovered at Messene and 
has been published by Wilhelm (Ath. Mitt. xvi. 352 folk), Meister {G.D.I. 
4650), and von Prott {Le<jei< Graecorum Sacrue i. 15). Unfortunately the 
goddess (or goddesses) to whose cult it relates is not named in the extant 
portion, and though we know- from Pausanias (iv. 31, 9) that there was at 
Messene a Arjp,r)Tpo<; lephv ajiov we are hardly entitled to attribute this frag- 
ment to that sanctuary without further evidence To do .so merely upon the 
ground of the appearance of the doivappoarpia in it is to beg the very 
question we are now discussing. 

On the w'hole, therefore, it is safer, until the discovery of further evidence, 
to accept as at least possible the existence of 0oivapp,6cTTpiM in other cults 
than those of Demeter and Kore. The title, however, appears to be peculiar 
to Laconia .and Messenia, and the extant inscriptions prove its existence 


" See his notes G.D.I. 4522, 4496 The Kulte, pp. 136 foil, 
eviilenee for the worship of Aa/n'a (Aa/ro/a) in ’ G.D.I. 4416; S.M.C. 440, A new portion 
Lficonia is collected .and discussed by Wide, of this inscriiition w.a.s found in 1907 and is 
Lnlconhchc Kulte, pp. 210 foil. published in B.S.A. xiii. 174 foil. For the 

■* See the passages cited by Wide, LnTconhchc restoration of 11. 35-42 see B.S.A. xiii. 178. 
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earlier in the latter than in the former : for two of the INlessenian inscriptions 
(XI, XII) belong to the late third or early second ^ century B.c. and the third 
(X) falls about the year 91 B.c., while the Laconian texts all belong to the 
Roman Imperial period and some of them to the second or even the third 
century of our era (v.g. IV, VIII). 

Of the duties of the thoinarmostria, beyond that which the name itself 
implie.s, we learn onl}' from the Messenian sources, for most of the Laconian 
texts contain a mere reference to the title in honorary or votive inscriptions, 
while IX is too fragmentary to tell us anything of her duties at the 
Eleusinion of Kalyvia Sochiotika. At Messene she takes part in the organ- 
isation of the sacrifices and of the banquet, together with the irpoaraTat;, the 
TTpoarariva, and, perhayjs, the KXaiKo<f>6po‘;,'‘ and also apparently collects the 
contributions made to cover the cost of the ceremony. At Andania the 
doivappoarpia and the viroOoLvapp.oarpLai (who are mentioned here only) 
take a prominent part in the procession which forms an important feature in 
the celebration of the mysteries, following the waggons which bear the mystic 
emblems and preceding two priestesses of Deraeter. At the sanctuary from 
which the Renioustapha-inscription has been brought,® the thoinarmostria is 
responsible for the due observance of the rules relating to the festival and 
for the punishment of any who transgress them, and is subject to a heavy fine 
if she should neglect these duties. Such functions serve to show that the 
position must have been one of considerable eminence and honour, ^nd this 
inference is fully borne out by the distinction of those individuals whoih we 
know to have filled the office at the Spartan Eleusinion. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest what seems to me a probable 
solution of a riddle which hitherto has remained unanswered. In C.I.G. 
1486, No. II of the inscriptions already cited, we find the phrase (11. 7 foil.) 
TTpoahe^apLevov to avakwpa rod a^ioXoyoyrdTOV TAPAP dvhpo<i auT^9 
"Sidp^Kov) Ai)prj(\Lov) l,Tecf)dvov. Of the letters printed in capitals Boeckh 
writes ‘ videtur error lapicidae esse,’ and offers no explanation. I y)iopose to 
read DA PAP and to see in these letters an abbreviated form of Trap{ah6^ov) 
dp^iaTov). This involves a very slight alteration of the text : the mistake 
may be due to the ancient engraver, for T and fl are not infrequently con- 
fused in inscriptions, or to Fourmont, or to the copyist of Fourmont’s ILS. 
Further, the lines drawn over the letters show that we have to deal with 
abbreviations, as appears, for e.xample. in the MAPAYPH of the following 


® Fraenkers statement {l.G. iv. 768, note) 
that No. XI tci>le Wilhcbno cimi initia succ. 
tertii cst cxarcifvs is mistaken : 'Wilhelm dates 
it um die jrende dc'< dritUn nnd zneitcn Jahr- 
liundci'is V. Chr. [AHi. Mitt. xvi. 852). 

" Wilhelm interprets KKaiK'j<p6pos as the 
name of a beio, comparing an insori[ition from 
the Ascle])ieiim of Kpidanrus, i^puos K\aiKo<p6pou 
{l.G iv. 1300', to \\lnch we may now add a 
Troezenian text consisting of the same two 
words {l.G. iv. 768). Meistei {(J.D.J. 4650, 


note) sees in the K\aiKotp6po5 { = kKtj^ovxoSj 
K\ fidovxos) a temple functional y, as in Aesch. 
S'li'ppl. 291, Eurip. I.T. 131 ; cf. G.D.l. 46S9, 
11. 90 folk A Kheihoipopos is found amongst 
the temple officids at Notiiiin in B.C.H. xviii. 
216 foil. No- 3, i. 7. 

® Kolbe takes it as certain that the sanctuary 
to which this stone oiiginally belonged was not 
situated at, or close to, Kemoustajdia [tairzn. d 
hcrh A lead. 1905, p. 5l)- 
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line. Again, the position of the enigmatic letters between the epithet 
a^ioXoyojTaTov and the noun dvBp6<; makes it all hut certain that they too 
conceal some honorific title or titles. Such titles are often abbreviated in 
Greek inscriptions of the Imperial period : Xa/x. is often used to denote 
Xa/xTTpoTaTov, Kp. or Kpar. to denote /cpdricrTo?, and in two Spartan inscrip- 
tions we find d^. employed to represent d^toXoyfuraTo? (S.df.C. 2-13, 544). 
3Ioreover, in both of these the title is found closely associated with dpiaTo>;;’ 
while in three Spartan texts of the same period we have the phrase 
7T\ei(TTOveiKrj^ TrapdSo^o? xal dpL<TTO<; ^EXX^fvcai' (C.I.G. 13(13, 1364 ; S.M.C. 
220 \ 

ilARCu.s N. Tod. 


9 Cf B.S.A. xvi. 1 ). 5.% Xo. 2, 11. 10, 11. 



THESEUS AND THE ROBBER SCIRON. 


The writer of the Golden Bough, Dr. Frazer, has most ably interpreted 
the inner meaning of the strange ritual in the grove of Diana Nemorensis 
near Aricia, with reference to primitive folk ideas about the deity who governs 
vegetation and human life. It seems possible to apply the main principle 
also to a part of the legend of Theseus. In some ways Theseus seems to be 
purely a mythological figure, to whom an historical place i.s assigned at the 
close of the Minoan supremacy, judging by the story of the ring. To him 
various myths after the tj-pe of the labours of Heracles have been attached, 
some purely invented to give him prominence, others based entirely on 
ritualistic elements. One of these — the myth of Sinis — has already been 
explained in the latter way by Dr. Farnell. 

One myth seems to find quite a ditferent meaning from what merely 
appears on the surface, if considered in connexion with certain points of 
ritual — namely, the myth concerned with the slaying of the robber Sciron at 
Megara. 

The essential points in this story are the following : — 

(1) Sciron is a foe to the state, and Theseus rids the land of him. 

(2) He is flung over the cliffs into the sea. 

(3) The rock is named from the deed — the Scironian rock. 

(4) There is a tortoise below to finish the work of destruction — of 
destroying either Sciron, or those whom Sciron Hung over the cliffs before 
Theseus’ coming. 

Two other points are important : — 

(.5) Evidently from the fact that Sciron had flung many over these same 
rocks, before he perished there himself, this was a spot especially marked by 
this act of destruction. The adjoining Molurian rocks ^ are connected with a 
similar story of persons being flung over them into the sea. 

(6) Sciron had been noted at Megara once, not as a robber, but as a 
commander-in-chief or war-leader. He built the Scironian road.- 

Detail 4 is explained by Miss Harrison, in her Mythology and 
Monnme.rdu of Ancient Athens, as symbolising the gulf of Aegina,^ but she 
notes an important point on page cxv, that in the metope of the ‘ Theseum,’ 


^ Pausanias, i. 44. 

- Pausanias, i. 44, and oh. 39. 


C/. (J. Smith, J H.S. ii. 64. 
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depicting this labour of Theseus, a crab was represented instead of a tortoise. 
Why this change ? Because this labour has borrowed from the scene of 
Heracles fighting the Hydra the incident of the crab sent by Hera to help 
the foe.* With the exception of this detail of the crab or tortoise, all the 
rest of the Sciron myth is derived fnjin Attic ritual and similar folk-rites 
practised at the Isthmus, in Leucadia, at Rome, in Arcadia, and various other 
parts. 

In the first j)lace the action of hurling something or somebody over a 
cliff into the sea is frequently exjdained as involving human sacrifice in 
ritual — fi.ij. the malefactors sacrificed to Apollo at Leucadia,"’ also the death 
of the daughters of Cecrops,'* possibly also the fate of Tarpeia, and the 
robber killed in the same manner as Sciron by the Heracles of the ancient 
oracular shrine at Bura in Achaia, mentioned by Pausanias (vii. 25, 10). 
The application of this to the Sciron myth is slightly strengthened by the 
fact that he is a robber, a foe, for criminals were often the victims chosen for 
this sacrifice." But these facts by themselves are quite insufficient without 
the following. 

We may perhaps connect with Sciron the following names and their 
connexion with Attic ritual and Theseus — Sciras, .Scirophoria, Sciron (the 
most important sacred ploughing), and possibly Scyros (the island whence 
the bones of Theseus were supposed to have been brought). 

Much vagueness at present attaches to the festival of the Scirophoria , 
belonging to Denieter and Pei'sephone. Possibly the ploughing of the Sciron 
land belongs to this festival. At any rate it was originally of a primitive 
agrarian character, like the Thesmophoria. In the festival held in honour of 
Athena Scans, the patron goddess of Theseus (just because he was the typical 
Attic hero), runners ran to the temple of Athena Sciras at Phalerum by the 
sea. They carried boughs, and on the way back gave vent to cries of joy and 
sorrow to express their mixed feelings ‘at the coming of Theseus and the 
death of Aegeu.s.’ Of the latter we may remember that he perished by 
flinging himself over the cliffs of the Acropolis into the sea, according to 
Servius : but this statement is probably a mere slip. 

The Athenians invented a certain priest of Dodona, named Sciros, as the 
one who built the temple of Athena Sciras at Phalerum. On the Sacred 
Way to Eleusis there was also a village called Sciros, the foundation of which 
was dated in the time of Erechtheus, when that king warred with Eleusis.® 
There was also an Arcadian town of this name, and a month called 
’^Kipocfiopiwv. The Eti mologicon Magnum describes this month as follows : — 
‘the name of a month among the Athenians: it is so called from the fact that 
in it Thc.seus carried aKipav, b}’ which is meant gypsu m. For Theseus, coming 
from the Minotaur, made an Athena of gypsum, and carried it, and as he made 


^ .See [ 11 ‘Jiineiit scene from Early Acropolis 
temple. 

^ Farnell, CtoUs, iv. 14.5, 

® Farnell, Cults, iii. Cl. 


' Cf. Attic (pdp/xaKoi ill . the Tliargelia ; 
•Irtstophanes, Wasps, 1. 733. 

’ Pausanias, i. 36. 
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it in this month, it is called Scirophorion.’ ® Dr. Farnell has suggested that 
■' Sciras,’ the name of Athena’.s temple at Phalerum, probabh' is derived from 
the ivliitv chalk rock. A worker in stucco was called fficipLTr]<i. and we know 
also that it was specially the old xoanon of Athena Sciras that was daubed 
with v'hitc clap, because it was considered good f<jr the olives, of which she 
was the patron goddess.^^ The Scholiast on the commenting on 

(TKipov describes it as ‘ a certain sort of white earth, like gypsum, which is 
called cTKippd^, and Athena is called SKtppdt;, inasmuch as she is daubed with 
white. 

This clay-daubing is not confined to Attica. Mr. Warde Fowler brings 
out this ritualistic act in his explanation of the puppets called the ‘ Argei,’ 
the representatives of the dead vegetation god, which were Hung into the 
Tiber. Clearly the ‘ Argeiletum,’ misinterpreted by Virgil as the death of 
Argus in Aeneid viii, 34.5, refers to the white clay puppets borne along as 
symbols of the dead vegetation spirit. Beside the Alpheios the worshippers 
of Artemis used to daub themselves with clay in her ritual.'® 

Further, in the story of the death of Aegeus, we may note that he flung 
himself from the cliffs on seeing the black sail instead of the white. 

Theseus is indifferently the son of Aegeus and the son of Poseidon : 
possibly the right connexion is that he is the Attic priest-king who organises 
(@7?o-ei/9 from Tidpp.k) the cult of Poseiden A( 7 io? at Athens. The black and 
white colouring in the story of his return voyage from Crete is paralleled 
somewhat in the story of the Demeter of Phigaleia, who donned black raiment 
in her wrath with Poseidon, and caused the vegetation to droop and die. It 
is also a primitive folk custom to observe by public mourning the need of the 
community and their longing for fresh crops for the new season. Then joy 
follows its supposed arrival. Instances may easily be found in the Golden 
Bough. 

Again, the l.Ktpov^^ was a district to the X.W. of Athens, the scene of one 
of the three sacred ploughings, ‘ in remembrance of the most ancient seed- 
sowing.’ Miss Harrison says the order of importance of the three ploughings 
is probably inverted here ; but in view of the above facts (note, for instance, 
the prevalence of the name ^Kipov and its connexion with ritual), it is 
probably after all in its right place — namely, the most important of the three 
from the point of view of early ritual — but as in the case of the Dionysium 
eV ALp,vai^ the facts through their great antiquity are lost. 

The above details, especially those concerned with the festival of Athena 
S/vtpdf and the death of Aegeus, seem to offer an explanation of the myth of 
the robber Sciron in its ritualistic significance. 

Sciron and Aegeus fall over the cliffs into the sea, either voluntarily or 
involuntarily. Many had suffered the same fate at Sciron s hand, before a 


® Quoted fioiii Miss Harrison’s Proleijovieiia, 
p. 135. ' 

Culls, vol. i. p. 291. 
n Cults, vol. i. p. 329. 


1. 925. 

i-* Pans, vi. 22, 9. 

“ Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monu 
malts, p. 167. 
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stronger than he came and flnng him over in turn. The spot was famous lor 
these repeated scenes. In the 'S.Kippa festival haste is shewn — the runners 
hold a race to the cliffs of Phalernm, and they ran with vine-sprays, bearing 
grapes, in their hands.'’ This is vaguely connected, with the Oschophoriuni 
and the festival of the D,a^o(f>6pia — the bearing of the grape-clusters, a feast 
said to have been instituted by The.seus on his return from Crete. It is 
significant in this connexion that Theseus is also connected with the 
eipeaiMvi] or ‘ suppliant bough ’ in the festival of the Thargelia at Athens.'® 
He is also connected with the festival of the Py^anopsia — also Attic — in which 
the special ritualistic act consisted in the cooking of a dish of pulse or beans 
supposed to be commemorative of the common meal shared by the companions 
of Theseus on their safe return from Crete. A ‘ suppliant bough ’ is also 
connected with this festival.'' 

Further, we reipiire amither small detail before drawing any conclusions 
— namelv, that Tlieseus is .said to have saileil trom Athens to slay the Mino- 
taur in the month of Munychion, and this period was still borne in mind 
down to the fifth century B.c., for Socrates’ death .sentence was delayed in 
execution, because no one might be put to death while the sacred shiji, 
commemorative of Theseus’ famous journey, was away from xkthens. It was 
a special time of purification for the city.'^ 

Now let u.s take these facts more in their time relation. Theseus’ journey 
to Crete occiuTed near the end of April, and a season of purification for the 
state began. About the end of the next month occuixed the ritual of the 
Thargelia, when the two scape-goats were publicly expelled ffejm Athens to 
rid the city of all impurity. Again, a month later, we have the 'S,Kipo<f>6pia 
— the ritual-race to the chalk-cliffs of Phalernm, the runners bearing vine- 
sprays. This period of purification lasts from two and a half to three months. 
Is this untluly prokuiged ? We may compare Roman primitive ritual. The 
Salii spent the best part of three months purifying Rome. There they went 
about clashing their shields to expel evil influences and induce the growth of 
the crops. Their wdrk began in March. Possibly the rite of casting the 
Argei (jr white clay puppets into the Tiber is the end of the 2 *eriod of 
purification. That occurred in May. 

To return to the ritual of the 'S.Kippa festival, is it possible that the 
race to Phalernm once had for its object the casting away of pujrpet 
rejjresentations of the flead vegetation god, as in the Argei rites at Rome ? 
The festival has some unknown connexion with the ^Kipotpopta, which again 
is linked with the month named ^Kipo(f)opio)ii, when Theseus carried a clay- 
puppet of Athena, doubtless the same Athena Sciras whose image was daubed 
with clay. Theseus is really carrying out the dead vegetation deitv — the 
same idea that underlies the Argei ritual at Rome. 

Further, it is a danger to the community to keej) them a moment too long. 
ThenTore there is need of haste. A race is held. .Sometimes the priest-king 


Fiirnell, CuH'i, vol, i. j). 291. 
Farnell, CuUs^ vnl. iv. p. 269. 


Cults, \ol. iv. p 286. 
Plato, P/medo, ch. ii. 
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himself performed the central action of the whole ceremony — the flinging 
away of the dead vegetation god. Thus king Pei'seus at Argos hung Dioiu'sus 
into the lake to fetch Semele. Theseus personally flings Sciron. the robber, 
over the cliffs. Maybe king Lycurgus furthered the descent of Dionysus into 
the sea in the well-known tale of Nysa,^® for as the worshippers are called 
Todrjvai — ‘nurses’, we probably are concerned there with an infant Dionysus, 
or even a puppet representation of him. Homer himself was probably too 
late to understand the folk-tale told him of the god. 

Aegeus suffers a similar fate from the cliffs of the Acropolis at Athens, 
hut in his case, it is represented as self-inHicted. But the incon.sistency in 
the story is instructive. Aegeus is said to have thus perished in the sea, and 
given his name t(j the Aegean — a sheer impossibilitv, as the Acropolis is 
several miles from the sea. He is one of the various victims who died for 
the purification of the city, hence the runners to Phalerum in the S/ctppa 
festival return mourning his death. 

The last point that remains is interesting, as showing how entirely the 
Athenians themselves had forgotten the meaning of the Sciron story that 
was attached to Theseus. It had evidently grown up very early in the history 
of Attica and possibly its attachment to Theseus is its latest feature. They 
misinterpreted a ritual practice into a connexion between Theseus and the 
island of »SVyros — that was the burial place of the hero, ‘ svho went to Hades ’ 
and either never returned or had to be fetched by Heracles. In the fifth 
century a show was made of bringing back the bones of Theseus from that 
island. 

Probably in the story of Theseus’ defeat of the robber Sciron and 
his mode of punishing him, in his relation to the Scirophoria, and in connex- 
ion with the island of Scyros, we have another instance of the ‘priest who 
slew' the slayer’ and who shall in his turn ‘himself be slain.’ 

Theseus himself goes down to Hades in the same ritual fashion as Sciron 
and his predecessors. He perishes at the u'l.ite chal/,' cliffs and hence his 
bones are expected to lie at Scyros. He is the supporter of the ritual of the 
Athena Sciras. He is not too respectable to perish in this manner. Sciron, 
the robber, had once been a respectable ruler in Megara. The later Attic 
poets portray him as a robber. 

It is a practice in puimitive folk-ritual to kill off the king, as his 
strength wanes, because he is no longer fit to be the representative of the god. 
Possibly this may be the root idea lying in the myths of the peculiar sudden 
deaths of the early Attic kings, whose ‘ tombs ’ were pointed out in various 
parts. Theseus' ‘ tomb ’ was lost or else he was so imaginary that they had 
to look to Scyros for his bones. Dr. Lawson’s mention of the centaurs or 
goat-men of Scyros in the Christmas mummeries of that island shew's that 
there is some reason for expecting primitive folk ideas there. Of these early 
kings Erechflo'un perished at the hands of Poseidon, the sea-god.-® Human 
sacrifice for the land prevailed in his time, for ho offered his daughters.-^ 


1" Iliad vi. 129-137. 


KiiripMes, Ion 1. 282. 


Ibaf. 11. 278, 270. 
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But the main jioint is that he perishes at the hands of the god. Aeijeua 
dings himself over the Acropolis or into the sea. He too is closely connected 
with Poseidon ‘ A igiv^-’ in name. He is also mourned by the runners in 
the festival ol Athena Sciras. C'ofZrn.s-, another early Attic king, also perished 
for his country in battle, but details are wanting. 

But in the deaths of these rulers, Sciron, Theseus, Aegeus, Erechtheus, 
and Codrus, ive mat’ possibly hate the eai-ly ritual idea of destroying the 
king while in his prime, lest the power of the deity of whom he is the 
representative should decline and bring loss to the communit}’. 

Thus in the Oschophorium ritual and in the festival of the Scirophoria 
we may trace the idea of ‘ carrying out the old year,' and the latter with its 
probable connexion with the clay image of Athena, apparentl}' an Athena 
Sciras fashioned by Theseus, the slayer of Sciron, shews also, with the other 
tacts above mentioned, that we may ecpially well find in it allusion to the 
primitive folk idea of ‘ slaying the king ’ directly his powers become 
impaired. 


D. G. Robekts. 



THE SHRINE OF MEN ASKAENOS AT PISIHIAN ANTTOCH.i 


Our party was camping this summer near Yalowaclj on the actual site 
of the ancient Pisidian Antioch, ^^'hen Mr. Kyriakides, a Greek resident in 
the town, brought us news of buildings and ‘ written stones ’ on the summit 
of a neighbouring peak. Such news in Asia Minor not infrequenth' leads to a 
mare’s nest, as Prof. Sterrett found in this very district, but Mr. W. M. Calder 
of Brasenose College determined to test the information. Ne.vt day, accord- 
ingly, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Kyriakides, he and I set out for the 
mountain, and we were fortunate enough to find the long-lost lepov of Men 
Askaenos.- On the two following days Sir William and Lady Ramsay also 
visited the shrine, and took up some Turkish workmen to clear away a little 
of the debris encumbering the remains. Having no permit, we could not 
make any proper excavations, but merely opened up some of the inscriptions, 
and this only on a very limited scale. In the circumstances, we were unable 
to give, either to the inscriptions or to our more general observations, such 
a careful and minute stud}' as we could have wished, so that this report is 
only provisional and nothing is to be taken as final until 
excavation confirms each point. 

To reach the holy place of Men, we crossed the 
River Anthios and ascended a peak which rises East of 
Yalowadj on a spur of the Sultan Dagh to a height of 
some 5,500 feet. When three-quarters of the toilsome 
ascent was over, we came on a path that bore signs of 
having been once a made road. Soon dedications (Figs. 

1 and 5), sculptured on the rocks to the left, informed us 
that we had found the traces of the ancient Sacred Way.® 

We followed it up towards a rocky ravine, dry in summer, 
but in winter apparently the bed of a torrent which rushes 
down from the summit of the ridge. Presently we lost 
sight of the ancient road, and had to scramble up the 
ravine as best we could. Some way up, we again found the Sacred Way, and 
now all interest became concentrated on a second peak to the right of the 

* I have to thank the Carnegie Trust for a identification (Researches in Asia Minor, i. 
grant in aid of my expenses on this journey. p. 474) was confirmed. 

^ Thus Prof. Ramsay’s disbelief (expressed ^ We intended to track it down to Antioch 
e.g. in Cities of SI. Paul, p. 250) in Hamilton’s later, but time failed us. 



Fig. 1. — Dedication 
FROM THE Sacred 
Way. 
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lirst, where a group of rocks bore more engraved dedications, while above 
the rocks lay the ruins of a Christian church (see Plan, Fig. 2). Close to 
the church we found a spring, with medicinal properties as I thought, and 
refreshingly cool on the hottest day. Higher up the now wider ravine we 
came on the remains of a small theatre (or possibly a small single-ended 
stadion), hollowed out of the hill. Here the Sacred Way bifurcated * to pass 
round the ‘ theatre ' on either side (Fig. 3), numerous statue-bases lining both 
forks ; and with a final turn the Wa}- brought us to the summit of the hill 



Fig 2. — Sketch Map of Site. (Scale in feet. ) 


and we passed round to the gateway on the South of the precinct, inside 
which lie the ruins of a small building, the lepov of Men Askaenos. 

Before proceeding to discuss the most important discoveries, I give a 
brief account of some minor remains. 

xVcross the Sacred Way, on the Northern slopes of the hill, are the 
remains of buildings which had probably been houses, perhaps for the 
numerous company of lepoSovXoi who, as Strabo tells ’ us, were maintained 


See note 11. 


St-rabo 577. 
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at the shrine. Similar remains exist <>ii the Southern and ^Yestern slopes 
also. Some of the Southern structures seem too massive to have been houses : 
and on this side statue-bases lie around, and traces of an ancient road may 
be seen, but only excavation could determine either the purp(jse of these 
buildings or the line of the road. 

The only other remains found are on the summit of the hill East of the 
‘ theatre ’ ; here there was a small, strongly-built, .square structure, of which 
only one course of stones is left above ground. The door, the strength of 
which was very striking, (jpens to the West, and so, possibly, we have here a 
tomb. 

I now proceed to give in detail the more prominent results of our 
investigation of the chief remains. 

The Christi.vx Church. 

The ruins of the Christian church are situate«l on a rock overhanging 
the Sacred Way at a distance of about 180 yards from the ‘ theatre.’ The 
church was small but well built, and although, in its ruined condition, we were 
unable to trace its lines completely, we made out the semicircle of the apse ; 
the orientation was not due East, but 15" North of East. We were interested 
to find that stones from the lepov above had been u.sed in its construction, as 
was proved by the discovery in its ruins of the dedication No. 53.® There 
was also a stone with a cornice.^ It should be compared with mouldings 
at the Upop. 

Excavation of the church would be in all probability fruitful : the site is 
so remote from human habitation that all the original masonry must lie 
somewhere about, awaiting the excavator. Not many people could ever have 
lived on the hill because of its configuration — the houses whose remains we 
found were not very numerous — and many of those who worshipped in the 
church must have come from Antioch far below. Doubtless the sjiot was 
sacred from time immemorial : the nearness of the spring is in itself a sign 
of this.® Numerous analogies establish the rule that a spot, marked as 
sacred by signs or proofs of Divine power, remained sacred though the out- 
ward form of religion changed ; and each new religion in succession had its 
own shrine at the holy place.® 

The ‘ Theatre ’ (Fig. 3). 

The ‘ theatre ’ lies in a hollow on the mountain-top, in a very ruined 
condition, but we were able to ascertain that its greatest breadth was 1 13 
feet and its length inside 130 feet.'® At M and X are cross-walls, and the 


® See Fig. 14. ^ Pauline and otJur tStadufi^ p. 1C3. 

" Seen and drawn by Sir W. M. KaniN.iy. Here, a-^ edse^\here, we do not guarantee 

® C'f. Prof. Ramsay, Hist. Comm. Gal. p 43; the measurements. For accurate measurement 
Pauline and other Studies, p. 163. excavation is nee<led. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 
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sides narrowed after that as shown on the Plan (Fig. 2). At R and S there 
seemed to be a irdpoSo^i. It was quite impossible to determine the number 
of stone benches. 

The photograph looks from behind over the ‘ theatre ’ and shows the 
bases of some of the statues which once lined the Sacred Way here : the 
Sacred Way itself maybe seen winding round the south side of the ‘ theatre.’ 

Some doubt exists as to the exact nature and purpose of the building. 
At first we thought it a theativ for the religious dramas which niay have 
been enacted from time to time in the worship of Mon, but its arms are 
unduly prolonged for a theatre. Or it may have been a very small stadion 
for games. A comparison with Delphi and its tiny stadion nullifies the 
objections which might be raised to this theory on the score of the 



t IG. 3. — Tub ‘Theatre.’ (Photograpli by Mr. Calder. ) 

smallness of the course. Games are mentioned in an inscription from 
Antioch^- an occurring iJtrbnn Lunae, and it is not improbable that 
the bases which lie so thickly in the neighbourhood of the ‘ theatre ’ once 
supported statues of victors in these games. However, bases were found also 
to the south of the lepov. They seem to have been inscribed, but scarcely a 
letter can now bo read, and there exists at present no evidence to show 
whether the statues had represented the god and his priests, or emperors, or 
victors in the games. If the ‘ theatre ’ was really a stadion, then only one 
end seems to have been biiilt.'^ 


o It needs a con.siderable effoit of the ” Sterrett, Epig. Jour. 'So. 101. 
reconstructive imagination to discover a Sacied 5lr. Calder observed traces of charring on 

Way in this part: the only place nherc its some, clue piobahly to shepherd.s’ fires, 
course seemed quite certain was to the north See Prof. Ramsay in Athenmim, Aim. 12 

of the ravine ; but the lie of the ground is 1911. 
decisive. 
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The IEPON. 

The actual lepov of Men consists of a precinct, measuring 137 by 230 feet 
(inside measurement) and surrounded by a wall 5i feet thick. Like the 
other structures we found, this wall and the ruined building inside the 
precinct were built of the very dark limestone, veined with white, of which the 
hills in this neighbourhood are composed. The stone is very soft and could 
have presented no difficulty to the workmen who hewed it in the quarries 
that we saw on the southern slopes of the hill. 

Of the wall little now remains on any except the Western side, where 
it stands to the height of perhaps ten feet. So little of the South wall (C'D 
in the Plan, Fig. 2) still exists that we could not fix with certainty the 
Western limit of the gate. Considerable quantities of fallen masonry lie on 
the West. The other sides are not much encumbered with fallen blocks, 
probably because these sides are more easily accessible from the Sacred Way 
and therefore suffered more from the depi'edations of the builders of the 
Christian church. 

Near the corner A there is a small break P in the wall. It i.s not more 
than three feet wide and was probably a small door to give readier access to 
the ‘ theatre.’ At H on the West side there is another break, but we could 
not determine whether this represents an original door leading from the 
precinct to the houses across the Way, or is due merely to the falling out of 
a block of stone. 

On this same West side the Sacred Way passed close by the wall, but at 
a level somewhat lower than that of the ground inside the precinct, so 
that six small supporting buttresses**' were built in order to resist the 
pressure which the higher ground inside exercised on the wall. One buttress 
of a similar description is still traceable on the North side near the West 
corner, but the knoll, which rises here between the wall and the tiacred 
Way, rendered further support unnecessary on this side. No traces of 
similar buttresses were seen on the other sides {AD and DC). If the wall 
had been of any great height, the configuration of the hill might have 
necessitated such support on the side AD, but not on DC. 

Great pait of the exterior surface of the extant West wall, buttresses 
and all, is covered with little sculptured dedications (Fig. 4). The type is 
approximately the same in all cases, the chief features being a temple-shaped 
front on a base, with supporting pilaster at either side, surmounted by a 
pediment crowned with akroteriu. An emblem of Men usually appears on 
the front and in the gable. The dedications are inscribed, the inscriptions 
(pp. 12111) being happily in better preservation than those we saw but could 
not read on the rocks bordering the Sacred Way nearer Antioch (Figs. 1 and 


The orientation is not exact : see infra, the distance.s between are 21' 8", 22' 7", 21' 9", 
ji. 118. 39' 11", 38' 8". The first is 14' 10" distant from 

Their widths (starting from the corner C) the break H. They were built contemiio- 
are 2' 3", 2' 1", 2' 1", 2', 2' 2", 2' 1" respectively : raneously with the wall. 
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o'. The uihfonnity of type of these little dedications sugge.sts that they 
were adaptati<jns of a coiinnuii model, which was, most probably, the 
building inside the precinct. If this was the case, they omitted anything 
that was strictly unes.sential to the general scheme : c./y. columns were not 
always clearly indicated at the sides of the facade (see Figs. 8-15). 

Several small niches cut in the wall were also found. They appear 
to have been intended fur such marble tablets as Fig. 16, offered by wealthier 
or more zealous devotees. In Fig. 15 such a niche is seen adjoining 
No. 65, and we found others on the rocks across the Sacred Way from 
the north wall. 

The East and South sides are too ruinous to show any trace of such 
engraved dedications ; but several were found on the North near the corners. 
There were none, however, ivhere the view of the wall was hidden from 



Flo. 4 . — Dedic.atioss K110.M TiiK Wksi' Wall of tiif. Precixct. 
(Pliutograj)h by Mr. Calder.) 


the Sacred Way by the knoll. Clearly the worshippers desired that all 
men should behold the evidence of their piety, hence the choice of the West 
rather than the North wall for the inscribing of their dedications. For the 
Sacred Way leads close b\’ the West wall, but not by the North : moreover, 
the former feces really West-South- West, not direct West, so that the sun 
shines on it for almost the whole day. 

With regard to the emblems of Men found on the dedieatiims, a series 
can be made out. At one end of the series stand those we found by the 
Sacred Way far down the first hill (Figs. 1 and 5). In Fig. 5 we see three 


In tin; jiiesent stati; of the eviflence. Sir 
tv. tl. Ramsay finds him''elf unahle to agree 
with Mr. Ca'.der and myself on tliis point. 

V' tVe had intended to return to ydiotograph 


these when tlie sun should .suit, but unfortun- 
ately we were always uiialde to get away liiiin 
the iepoV until night-fall. 
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facades of the usual t\’pe with a horned bull’s head in the pediment and 
a pair of unmistakable horns within a wreath in the Sfjuare. Fig. I shows 
in the square two horned bulls’ heads with a degenerate and stylised bull’s 



Fig. 5.— Dedication from the Sacred Way. 


head above them ; in the degenerate form the horns assume undue 
prominence ; compare also No. 23 in Fig. 4 and Fig. 11. In Fig. 6 we 
see a clear pair of horns with the head vanished. On No. 22 in Fig. 11a 



Fig. 6. — Dkdifatiox from the West Wall of the Precinct. 
(Photograph by Mr. Calder.) 


crescent is distinctly the symbol. The stages then are (1) horned bull’s 
head ; (2) horns with vanishing head ; (3) horns with vanished head ; (4) 
crescent with no trace of horns. But whether the bull’s head preceded 
the crescent in the order of development, or rice verm, there is nothing to 
determine, and these new monuments contribute little towards a further 
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knowledge of Men. They only make more eyident how confused were the 
ideas of the ancients regarding the emblems of the god, a coidusion already 
well known to us from ciuns and other monuments: cl. especially the relief 
publislu'd by Sir Cecil Smith in the Bull. Curi‘. Hell. 1899, PI. I. 

Passing now inside the precinct we notice certain irregularities. 

(o) The side DC is not parallel to AB, but is thrust out somewhat to 
the South. The West and the South walls are accordingly a trifle longer 
than the others (see Plan, Fig. 2). 

(It) The orientation of the precinct is not due East and West, but 
rather South-East and North-West (AB is at an angle of 39' and DC at an 
angle of 33°). This irregnlarity is due to the adaptation of the re/xei^o? 
to the lie of the hill, and with this we may compare the practice of Mithraic 
temples, which normally adapted themselves to natural conditions.^® 

Of the building which once stood inside very little now remains, but 
there is enough to show that it was rectangular in shape, measuring about 
()G by 41 feet, and with the sides nearly or quite parallel to the peribolos 
walls. It is noticeable that it does not lie strictly in the middle of the 
precinct, for the space between it and the enclosing wall is considerably 
greater on the South and West sides than on the others.-® The stones of 
which it was built lie, many of them at least, scattered over the precinct, 
but on the West side a few courses still remain in their original position, and 
these are crowned with a moulded course (Fig. 7). On the West side there 
are also clear traces of steps ; but apparently none on the other sides. 
Between the gateway and the central building we found the cap of a pilaster 
which was 22 inches high and 45 inches broad ; it projected 15 inches from 
the background. The height of the moulding mentioned above as forming 
the uppermost extant course of the stylobate was also about 22 inches, 
so that the capital and the moulding apparently had some connexion with 
each other. 

We had some difficulty in determining the nature of the building. At first 
we thought it had been a temple, but it seemed strange that the temple of 
the chief god of the district should be so small. And why had it steps on 
one side only And why was the orientation of the precinct and the supposed 
temple irregular ( But these difficulties vanish w hen the building is seen 
to be, not a temple, but a great altar, perhaps such as has been excavated at 
iMiletos by Dr. MTegand and at Kos by Dr. Herzog.^^ Indeed the example at 
Kos shows all the curious features of the shrine at Antioch, for its precinct 
was clearly adapted to the configuration of the terrace on which it is situated ; 
the altar does not lie due East and West, and there are steps on the West side 
oidy. Possibly, then, a restoration of the Antioch building may be suggested 
on the model of that at Kos. On this view the existing remains formed part 
of the substructure on which stood the altar proper, with a wall rising to 

G. Wolff, Ueber d'c archiUl-lonische l.'e- It is distant 96, 76, 46, and 58 leet fio]u 

srhaffeHlfil der Mithraihciligtiimer, ]i. 90; tlie S., N., E., and W'., .sides re.speetividy. 
Cumont, Tcj'tes it Monuments de Mithra, i. ^Viegand, ii. pp. 73 f. ; Herzof^ Arch. 

p. 5S. Anz. 1903, p. 187. 
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some height round the altar on all but the West side, which was left open 
and had steps leading up to it. But unfortunately we have no evidence, 
either here or in other cases, as to what such an altar looked like, and the 
restoration can, as yet at least, be only a suggestion. 

If this e.xplanation of these ruins is correct, it is disappointing that it 
seems to brins’ us no nearer a solution of the character of Men. A further 
disappointment awaits those who believe that the engraved dedications 
copied the altar inside the re/ievo?, for in the suggested restoration -- there is 
no room for a pediment. The restoration, however, as applied to the 
Antioch altar, may not be complete ; moreover, it is yet to be proved that the 
altar was the model for the dedications. Certainly gabled altars are known 
from ancient monuments, and excavation disclosed an extant example in the 
theatre at Priene. Pillars also are seen at the sides of .some altars, notably 
one found at Pergamum.'-'* 



Fig. 7. — The Altar or Men Askaenos from the \Vf.st, showing Moulded Course 

AND Steps. 

(Photograph by Mr. Calder. ) 


Altars similar to those found at Miletos and Kos have been found also 
at Priene, Thasos, and Magnesia. More magnificent examples of the type 
are the Ara Pads and the Pergamene altar.-^ It will be observed how many 
of these altars come from the Eastern shores of the Aegean, so that it 
appears possible that the type was of Asiatic origin. But the eltar 
at Antioch perhaps had its prototype in another and a more distant 
land. 

It has long since been suggested that Men was of Semitic or of Persian 
origin. The suggestions carried enough weight to arouse considerable 


See especially the restoration of the altar Wiegaiul and Schrader, Frh'nc^ }>. 241 ; Per- 
at Miletos, Arch. Anz. 1902, p. 154, Fig. 10. gamony viii. Xo. 68. 

Pauly-Wissowa, s.c. Altar, p. 1674 ; Petersen, Jahresh. 1906, p. 310. 
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discusbii'ni,-^ aiui they have not yet been satisfoctoril}’ refuted. Persian 
influence, politicallv and religiously, is Avell attested for certain parts of Asia 
Minor, especially for Pontus,-" and Cappadocia.-' Bardesanes tells us that 
the magi were active in Phiwgia and Galatia also. Xow Strabo gives a general 
description of an altar of these Persian priests, iv Be rp KaTm-aSoicLa, he 
writes, - - - - ecni /cal icvpatOeia, atj/coL rive<; d^cuXo'yor ev Be tovtok fiea'oi<; 
^wjxo^, ev m iroWi] re crTToSov, Kal irvp dcrjSea'TOv cpvXaTTOvaiv oi Mayoi. 
The words might have been used of tbis shrine of Men Askaenos at Antioch, 
except that as vet no trace of ashes has been found there. While Strabo s 
description is too general to mean very much, the archaeological evidence is 
more explicit. For a Persian fire-altar** has been preserved at Naksh-i- 
Rustem, where a large and a small example stand side by side on a 
rectangular substructure, in which steps leading to the altar have been cut 
on the West side only. Each altar is a square structure showing on each of 
the four sides two pilasters supporting a .sort of rounded pediment. The 
crenelated top of the altar rises above the arch of the pediment (cp. the 
altar of Zeus Hagios at Ti'ipolis, J.H.S. 1911, PI. IV. 30). The altar does not 
lie due East and West. 

Thus the characteristics of the Antioch altar, which enabled us to 
connect it with the Kos example, allow also a connexion with the more 
distant Persian type. If the latter was the prototype, a real and pointed 
pediment has only to be substituted in the Antioch altar for the rounded 
arch of the Naksh-i-Rustem fire-altar, when the form of the dedications on the 
peribolos wall becomes apparent. But the types of both are so simple that 
it is dangerous to attach much importance to the similarity. 

A more important advantage of this theory is that it would throw some 
light on the nature of Men and explain why the ancients were not certain 
whether bull’s head or crescent moon was the emblem of the god. Men 
would then have to be taken as the Iranian male moon-god, Maonha, 
and as a close connexion existed between moon and bull in ancient Persian 
mythology his chief emblem might be bull's head or crescent moon, as the 
worshippers willed. The coid’u.sion would thus be very ancient. 

It may be objected that a Persian god is impossible at Pi>iaUrni 
Antioch, since the Pisidians were most probably never under Persian 
government.** But all the scanty evidence, which exists, goes to show that 


The chief argunienfs s‘:e Men in the Strabo 512, 559, 733. 

Iranian Moon-god, Mao or !Maonlia (Roscher’‘s In Eusebius, Prarp. Evang, vi. 10, 16. 

Lejnkon, s.v.) and in the god ].,nnus of Carrhae ^ Strabo 733. 

(Spartianus, Carocalla, vi, 6 ; viii. 3). Men Ferrot and Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, tome 

is also frequently found associated with deities V. p. 613, Fig. 396 (in the English edition, 

of undoubted Persian origin, such as Mithia Persia^ p. 244, Fi'.'. 116). 
and Anaitis. See the writers in Reseller's The legends are collected by Cuniont, 

Lexikon {s.v. Men) and Dareinberg and Saglio’s op. vit. Vol. I. pp. 127-8. 

Did. dcs Ant. [s.v. Lunus), and also M. Perdrizet At the time of the expedition of Cyius. 

\\\ BiOl. Corr. Hell 1896, pp. 91 tf. the Pisiiliaiis Mere independent and liostile to 

Strabo 557: Th. Reinaeb, Mith. Eup. the Persians (Xen. III. ii. 23 ; of. I. i. 11. 
pp. 240 ff. Tlie leferences I owe to Mr. Calder), 
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the inhabitants of Antioch were Phn’gians, and tliat the Phrygian language 
was used in districts south of Antioch.®* The town does not appear to have 
been called ‘ Pisidian ’ until Roman times, and thou only to distinguish 
it from its S\'rian sister. It was a city of ‘ Phrygia towards Pisidia ’ (Strabo, 
577). 

Certain difficulties arise both when this altar of Men is connected with 
the series found along the shores of the Levant, and when it is derived from 
a Persian forerunner. At present the former alternative seems more 
probable, but in the state of the evidence and pending excavation it would 
be rash to deny the possibility of the latter. Perhaps there was a connexion 
between the Aegean and the Persian structures — but that requires much 
proof and as yet there is too little evidence to justify any positive assertion. 

It is much to be desired that the site should be excavated in the near 
future. Especially because of its remoteness from human habitation, it is 
highly likely that much evidence regarding early Anatolian religion lies 
buried in the ruins of both church and lepov, and excavation might set 
several problems at rest. 


The Inscriptions (Figs. 8-15). 

Almost all the inscriptions which we copied at the shrine came from 
the West peribolos wall.®^ As already stated, the stone on which they were 
engraved is very soft and so peculiarly susceptible to the influences of 
wind and weather, which have combined to destroy the original sharpness 
of outline in the lines and in the letters of the dedications. The same 
influences have marked the surface with minute pits, so that the general 
appearance of the stone is that of worm-eaten wood. Accordingly certain 
difficulties of reading presented themselves to us : usually I give what we 
considered the most probable reading without wearying the reader with the 
various alternatives which in dubious cases suggested themselves to us. 


1 . yijjvl ev’^i'^v. 

(o) A(5 Xo 9) Nepd- 

Tt 09 Hocr- 
TOVpOS- 

(c) rtdi'o?) Ou6t/3/09 

OveiTd\y]'i (be. Yitalis). 


(5) A(0VKl0<i) SeVTlO'i 
yia^ipof. 

(d) A(i'Xos) Nepd- 
Tt 09 " A- 

[^pcov ?] or -p[dT(»p].®'’ 


See Sir W. M. Ramsay in Expositor, Sept. 
1911, p[i. 260 if. The evidence proving that 
Antioch was a Phrygian city has often been 
collected, and is conclusive. 

^ Nos. 1-51 are from the IVest Wall. Tlie 
provenance of the others, when known, is stated 
in the commentary on each. The figures make 


a rough attempt to reproduce their appear- 
ance. 

3V [-Mj. 

copy shows 'A'pA.€|av[8pos] with great 
hesitation. Tl>e intrusion of P is unexplained. 
The letters after P are broken, and only the 
tops remain. — AV.M.R.] 
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In No. 44 we find (b) writing his name in Latin characters. 

All four names are correctly expressed in the Latin form : yet none 
appear to be names of freedmen, except possibly the last, where the cognomen 
is uncertain. The persons mentioned were therefore r/rr.s Romani, who 
had degenerated from the use of Latin. The disuse ijf Latin is not likely to 
have occurred among the cire.-t until the third century. 

M. Hirrius Fronto Neratius Pansa governed the Province Galatia 
A.D. 79-80, under Vespasian and Titus. In Galatia he was known best as 
Neratius Pansa (to judge from coins, which omit or abbreviate his first 
■nomen and cognomen). If the family Neratius mentioned in (n) and {cl) 
took their nomen from this governor, they must have either belonged to the 
native population (which gradually received the full Cii'ih/.s) or been of 
libertine origin. The latter is less probable, a.s in ordinary circumstances 
his liberti would depart with him. 

2. On left side of buttress. 

K.ai(Tevv- 
loi 'Ov-g- 
aifio'i 

<I>lX»JT 09 
5 reKfio- 
pevaav- 

T€9 TO )8' 

Mrjyi ev')^-qv. 

A. Caesennius Gallus governed Galatia a.d. 80-82. A family of Antioch 
gained the civitas at this time by Imperial gift through the governor of the 
Province, and the nomen persisted for two hundred years in the family. 
Caesennius Philetos, probably the same person as here, erected an altar to 
Zeus Kyrios, which we copied at Gondane, a village not far from Antioch, 
in 1911.^® No pmenomen is given either of the brothers. Plainly the 
cognomen was their distinguishing name. 

The participle TeKp,opev(TavTe<; is interesting. The B.evoi TeKpcopeloi 
were first made known by the discoveries of Prof. 8terrett,®^ who regarded 
the epithet as local and derived from a (supposed) place Tekmoreion. 
Prof. Ramsay in his Hist. Geog. p. 410, brought forward a theory that ‘the 
Tekmoreioi were the Xenoi who used the sign {r€Kp.a>p).’ But Dr. Ziebarth 
Griech. VereinsuY.sen, p. 67) and Dr. Judeich {AUertumer v. Hierapolis, 
p. 120) rejected this explanation in favour of the older view. However, at 
Gondane Prof. Ramsay discovered in 1905 an inscription®* in which he read 
TeKpopevaa^ Bis (Q 4, .34).®® Accordingly in his Studies, p. 346 (cf. 
Pauline and other Studies, I) ), he argued that TCKpopevaas was ‘ indubit- 


Ste the following article, p. 167. 

Wolfe E.eped. Nos. 369, 370, and 372. 
Puhlislied Cl. llcf. 1905, p. 419 ; Eludie.s, 
pp. 329-330. 


^ Studies in the History of the En-Uern Roman 
Prov. (often quoted below as Studies, and the 
inbcriptions in the filial paper as Q 1 etc.). 
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ably connected with reKfiap and reKfiopeioi, an old and dead epic word 
revivified in that artificial Greek of Phrygia, and a derivative invented to 
designate a new society.’ Compare also Bdo<; and TrpaiTavaKXLTT)^, pp. 158, 
108. 

Our inscriptions finally prove Prof. Eamsay right so far at least as the 
existence of the verb reKpLopeveiv is concerned, for the participle occurs in 14 
of the 70 we copied. 

In the Studie.^, p. 347, Prof. Eamsay went on to argue that the 
Tekmoreians formed a brotherhood ‘bound together in the worship of the 
Emperor and the old native religion for the purpose, among other things, of 

resisting the new religion This word reKp-opeveiv must have been an 

invention of the period and place where it was found, because it is non- 
Greek in character, and in view of the circumstances then reigning on 
imperial estates in Galatic Phrygia this newly coined word must have been 
connected with the anti-Christian revival, and denoted a compliance 
(voluntary among pagans, enforced on recanting Christians) with the 
ceremonies of the association. The term and the custom connected with it 
are, in that case, comparable to the certificates of compliance with pagan 
religious regulations, which were given to recanting Christians in Egypt, 
but which might equally be given to good pagans, if they desired them.’^® 

Objections were brought against this theory because the verb 
T€KpLopev€cv, admitting its real existence, ought to mean ‘ serve as an official 
in the Tokmoreian association.’'** But this meaning is now seen to be 
impossible, for ‘three or four*- of these inscriptions show that the word 
re/cpopevecv does not refer to the holding of any office, whether in the society 
or in the city. Here groups of persons, and even a large fiimily of brothers, 
sister, children, and freedmen or foster-children, perform the act called 
reKpLopeveiv together.’ ** 

The new in.scriptions do not prove that reKpopevetv meant a recantation 
of Christianity under persecution ; but they supply some evidence in support 
of the theory, which is that the Tekmoreioi were a society of pagans which 
Christians joined to avoid persecution. See the commentaiy on, €.<j. No. 14, 
but esjiecially No. 65. 

It seems impossible to read T • B in line 7 except as to /S' ‘ for the second 
time,’ like reKpopewas Q 4, 34. Wliatever the act implied in reKpopeveiv 
may have been, it .seems to have been possible to perforin it twice, either at a 
second place or on a .second occasion. Either a second proof of faith was 
required from some person whose religious attitude seemed doubtful, or the 
act was reckoned a meritorious one (perhaps as being onerous) and a person 
boasted of performing it twice. 

3. Ovlo) IIafiA.09 

Mr; rl ’ A<7Kat]vw ev- 
'^(pv perd row Ihltav. 

ErposUor, Sept. 1911, pp. 270-1. « See especially Nos. 13, 34, 64, 65, 68. 

Efpnntor, luc. rit, 43 
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Sir William Ramsay notes that the inscription is ‘ quite complete and 
clear.’ Mr. Calder is equally po.sitive about the reading. Otherwise the 
emendation Aovkio^ would be tempting. 

Ovl(o niay possibly be a native name and perhaps belongs to the same 
series as Oua?, ’Oa?, ’Oa?, Outj?, Ova, which Mr. Calder sends me. 

A somewhat daring supposition, made b}' Mr. Calder but not adhered to 
now, is that Oviu) stands clear of the general grammar of the sentence, like 
the 0e& or D. M. which heads many stela i, and that it is a Greek attempt to 
write Jehovah. We know already such attempts as Aiovvaa '\vcp and ’To^ 
'Opovhim}^ On the forms of Jehovah see Deissmann, Studies, pp. 321 1. 
But all the other dedications are to Men simply (with the improbable 
exception of Ma, Xo. 43). 

'AaKarjvo^ is the reading in all the Upov inscriptions which contain the 
epithet, so it is now certain that Waddington was right to emend the 
'ApKaiov of Strabo .577 to 'AaKaiov, which is the form found in .Strabo .5-57. 
He also published an inscription^® containing the form WaKaivo^;, but in view 
of the ease with which a ligature between H and N might escape notice, it is 
an easy supposition, as Sir W. Ramsay suggests, that in this case ’A<TKarjv6<; 
is the true reading. This suits better the 'AaKpvo'i of the coins of Sardes. 

A metrical inscription, found this year at Yalowadj by ilr. Calder and 
soon to be published by him, threw an interesting light on the meaning 
of the ethnic. The dedication was made ‘ to the god who rules over Askaia.’ 
Now Men was the god of Antioch and the region round it, and as we stood 
on the mountain-top beside his altar, rising mountains cut off our view on 
the .South and East, but left us a wide prospect towards the West across a 
vast and fertile plain, part of which ha<l once formed the estates of Men. 
As we stood there, the words, ’Acr/cair^s' tw /jsBiovri 9ew, rose irresistibly 
to our lips, and it was clear to us that Waxaia, the ipi,j3ui\a^ ' AcrKavla of 
Homer, ■*'’ was nothing but the spacious land enclo.sed between the .Sultan 
Dagh on the East and the Egerdir Lake on the West, the plain of which 
Men’s altar commanded so wide a view. 

This use of I'Sro? in later Greek like suits in Latin is quite common, but 
the usage is not necessarilj- derived Irom Latin : it is most probably due to 
the degeneration of Greek. .See Perrot in E.rplor. Arcli.de la Galufie, p. .5.5. 

4. ol Trepl 'Av[^p6cnov ?] -ov. 

Nothing can be made of the scnatches at the end of the dedication. We 
have here a corporate body, possibly of magistrates, or more probably a 
dlacro‘i,*~ making a joint offering. 


Both are publishetl by Calder in J.H.S. 
1911, p. 196; Uoe denotes the same local god 
as Dionysos luu : the dedi(?atioii is at Serai- 
Ini, but the tribal epithet shows that the 
god belongs to the Oiondian mountains, 
where Dionysos was at home. Miss Ramsay’s 
Repoit, quoted by Mr. Calder, was only 
privately ]>rinted : it contains the idontitication 


of luo, and will Ih; published. 

Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Minearc, 668, 
1607. Oil Men Askaenos, see Ramsay, Cities 
and Bisk, of Phry<juiy II. p. 360. 

Horn. 11, xiii. 793. 

The dedications belong as a general rule to 
the humbler clas.ses, and a board of magistrates 
is not to be ex[»ected. 
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In view of their relative positions on the wall and their similarity of type 
it is probable that Xo. 5 was dedicated by the same group of people 
as this. 

For the name ’A/x/3/3d(Tto« cf. Join'. Hell. Stud. 1902, p. 369, Xo. 143 A. 
As it is \isually Christian the name seems impossible here ; and a more 
probable reading is WvBp — with late form of B.. 


5. -ij c7deoSo['; \I]»;i/l [’A]£r«:aj;r'[«. 

Cf. Xo. 4 and note. 

Probably the pediment and the front of the second of this group should 
have a filling similar to its companions. If so, the work remained unfinished 
or has been obliterated. 

o-vvoSo^ seems to have been a word of general character denoting an 
assembly of people, such as a club of artisans, a religious society, or a board of 
magistrates. See Ziebarth, Dos (jriechhehe Vereinxwexen, pp. 136-7. 


6. (o ) 'S.epov- 
eiXla 
Mpul 
' XcTKarj- 
VU) €V)(>'lV. 


(h) Aov(kio‘;) V- 
io<i M- 
7)Vi ’Atr- 
icar)v& 
evxvv. 


(c) npd«\o[<f] 
ofd? IM- 

r/vl ’Acr- 
KUTjva 

evxvv- 


(d) 'Eippdi; 

yivvi ’A- 

axarj- 
vw evx- 
vv. 


Apparently Servilia and Hennas are parents of Loukios and Proklos ; in 
that case Hennas wmdd be a Uberfii-':, whose pnieuomeit and nomen are 
omitted, showing carelessness of the forms of Latin naming. Proculus, a 
riKjiniinen, here designates the second son. According to Greek custom 
which evidently ruled in this family, where the formal Roman name-system 
was little usedy eacli person is in familiar usage designated by one familiar 
name ; bui c.r/. \b) was L. son of Hennas. 

8er\ilia takes precedence of her husband as being the person who 
managed and erected the dedication, a characteristic touch. She did not, 
however, describe Hennas as her husband, but left this to obvious inference. 
The prominence of women in Asia Minor (and particularly in Antioch, see 
AcA xiii. ad fin.) has been commented on by many recent writers. 

An alternative interpretation of those relationships is that Servilia i\as 
a widow with three son.s, Loukios, Proklos, and Hennas, vlo^ being omitted 
in the last case. But in view of the carefulness of the whole dedication 
this is a less probable interpretation. 


7. 

yir/vi ’Ao-«ATjTridS779 


evxvv. 

H. 

evxvv 


AdXov ’Ao-- 


[/carji'®.] 


AoXov is a native name. For the ending cf, Tidpuiv and Tielov 

SovcTov, 000^00. (These two personal names arc sometime.s grecized to 
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'^ovcrovi; and ®ov0ov^ respectively^*) The ending -ov is both fern, and 
inasc. 

The indeclinable personal names in -ov were first described by Sir W. 
Ramsay in J.H.S. 1883, p. 60, a propos of Tieiou, which is there rightly 
treated, not as gen. of a name Tieios, but as an indeclinable noun. This is 
proved by inscriptions more recently discovered. This class of names seems 
specially characteristic of the road-line across Southern Phrygia near the 
Pisidian frontier. 

9. Aov/cio^ 'Attit}- 

o? Mr/vt ev^jjv. 

It is not probable that we should read ’ATTi»j[3]o9 instead of ’ArTtf/o?. 

The letters at the end of the first line are rather cramped (see the 
epigraphical copy, Fig. 9), and it seems probable that ’ArTfijo? should 
be regarded as a misspelt nomen, Latin Atteius, and not as an otherwise 
unknown form Attieus. 

10. 'Epfiip "Aptof 

pe ZayriKov K.otv- 
Tov ^lr]vl ev- 

pe for perd is found occasionally in inscriptions of Phrygia, and the same 
preposition is probably found in the neo-Phrygian inscriptions : see Ramsay 
in Oesterreich. Jo.hrei^hefte, 1905, col. 107 (Beibl.). 

The name Arios is uncertain : it is probably the Latin Arrius, and in 
that case Hermes was probably a lihertns. 

Zoticus Quintus is an example showing that we should bo slow to 
presume a recurrence to the Greek style of nomenclature ; the full name was 
doubtless Q. [tionicji] Zoticus; probably a freedman is meant (compare 
No. 59). It is, however, possible that Arrius Hermes and Quintus Zoticus 
were involoe whose ancestors had been admitted to the ciritus. 

11. 'OaTiXia 'OpeffTCiva perd 

TeKvwv ev'y^v. 

This is correct Latin nomenclature, of a liberta or incola. 

12. On left side of buttress. 

Aovki.o<; [ wid ?] 

nov/3[X]od[X]to9 

uio?. 

The reading in line 2 was very doubtful.'*® 


See Mr. Calder in Cl. Rev. 1910, p. 79. \ovkios nov/3Aou[A.]iou utVs, a degenerate usage 

[The name in the second line seems prob- for L. Publilius, L.f. ; but the reading on the 

ably to bo a nomcn. My notebook suggests stone is H 0 Y B N 0 Y A 1 0 C.— W.M. R.] 




Fm. 11 . — Insckiptions 22 - 29 . 
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F). Oil left ^id(• of .same buttress. 

F' uiO'i ' OueTTtOs' 

Ouul3ptKtav6<; 

fieTa 'i I Vaiov 
(tve\friov reKfio- 
pev<Tav~ei M f]VL 
' AcricarjvM 

t]V. 

perad) should be taken a.s a slip of the engraver, not a poetic form. But 
it is also possible to transcribe peTO. ’I(oiiXioii) Fa/on. For the abbreviation 
of I for ’loiiXto? cf C.l.L. ,\ii. 1047, etc. But the form of the first name 
indicates a good understanding of the principles underlying the Roman 
name. It .seeni.s, therefore, not very probable that the second name 
would so violate Roman usage, as this theory would reipiire. The coi reetne.ss 
of the nomenclature suggests au i‘arller date than most of the dedications. 

In thi.s inscription two cousins have performed the act of jeKpopewiv 
together. In Xo. 14 a foster-child joined in the act. In No. C8 two lirothers, 
their sister, and children and fo.ster-cluldren, ireKpopevaav. This recalls how 
entire households were converted to Christianity, cf. the cases of Lydia and 
the jailor at Philippi. Apparently it was customary in I’hrygia, as among 
Armenians to-day,'"' for a household to contain several families, as mai'ried 
sons and daughters shared the parents’ roof Sei* Sfinliis, otc., Inde.v under 
K(di;i<<)iiK Lmr: Hiniyclmlil, and (.'.aider in Klio 1!»10, p. 2d!b 

14. On front of .same buttre.ss. 

Au[piX\]7/s' 'Wdpov 
rsKpopev- 
crai OpeTtr- 
ov ^vvrp6(j)ov 
MT/ri €v\t'iv. 

For AvpiWip we seemed to have .\vvp>p on the stone, but it was mueh 
Worn, and Avvprj^ appears an impossible name."' Hilarus must be a lihi-iiiis 
with iioiiirn and cnij ihhiic n omitted. 

Pi'obably the engraver has omitted or p^rd before dpenrov. On 

dpeirroi (dpenra, dpeppara) and foundlings in carlv Christian times, see 
Ramsay, <'it, uml Ihsh.^ ii. pp. .34(1-7. 

13. On right side of .same buttre.ss. 

a XIt/Fi ev- 

X'i"- 


From Uif .-ntioeo/,,,. Aufj. 12, 1911. AOAOYmimt imi.osoi.lr- I ii.i,-.-,! tlm 

[Ttiat A'fNMHC shniil.l lie a ii.itiv iiis.-n|tti.iii.— \V. M It ] 
risiili.ui inmi', like OYItt) Xn. 12 .ujil 


H s. — VOL. XXXII. 


K' 
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Here we have a name, ^letvoBaipa for Mjji'oSw/aa, derived from the god’s 
name. 

16. On right side of same buttress, to right of No. 1.5. 

ZftXTt/i- 
ov fiera r- 

€KV(OV 

iNIjji't ’A<r- 
Kapvm ev- 
X'/V. 

Zd)crt/ro? is apparentlv the name either of an incohi or a slave. 

1 1 . yirjv] ev^i'jv 

r dXXov f ^ ) AlBacTKavTov 
no9 KOI AoVKUi; Kal 
TlovfiTTovfiXiot; 

Ka'i EwSo^o?. 

The reading FoXXos' i-s not certain, for the F and A A are .«o engraved 
that they might be read as T and M respectively. Whether Gallos is here 
the Latin name or the native word ‘ priest ’ used as a personal name remains 
doubtful.'’’- 

For the connexion of ' A^dcrKavTo<; and the evil eye, see Cl. }{pr., 
1910, p. 79 (Caldery 

The form Ilov^Trou/aXtos is interesting as an Anatolian mispronunciation 
of the Latin Pompilius. 

18. <l>]ai[8]po9 

AJ«:da'[Tov 
fierd TM- 

V lBl(OV 

Mvvl ’Ao-- 

Karjvd). 

evxnv- 

These are slave names. The filiation implies that Akastos had been 
manumitted. 

For the phrase yuera twv IBlmv, cf. No. 3. 

19. n(ou/SX<o?) ^ Avr(ovio<; 

A{oVKIO‘{) AvT(OV13<; 

Alrjvl €VX>')V. 

The name Antonins was of very frequent occurrence in the Eastern 
provinces. 


[1 read To/xos on tlie stone; and, though bilingual inseiiiition, imtdishcd by Dr. Wiegand 
the change of AA with obhijne sides to AA -dM. Mitlh. 1908, p. 151, and no change is 
is easy, yet the name Gamus occuis both in necess,iiy. — M.M.R.] 

Greek and in Latin iliaiacters in a Bithynian 
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20. M(a/3/^o9) ’'E/3®9 fi- 
ejra TeKva)[y 
^Irjvl ' A.o’Karfv- 

M ev^rjv. 

Eros was a freedman w'hose nomen is omitted. 

21. KaicriSto? IlauXo? fiera rSiv IBiwv Mjji/i 'AaKarjvm ev'^t]v. 

The praenomen before Js.aicrl.Bio'i was omitted. The nomenclature, 
when the praenomen is restored, is correct Latin usage 

22. Three dedications in company. 

(«) 'Apyeia (h) Deme- (c) noTa/i.d [9 

eviyrjv). trius. 

((f) L(ibentes) v(ota) s(olverunt). 

The mixture of Latin and Greek is interesting, particularly as it is not 
merely a stereotyped formula like L.V.S., which persists amid the Greek : cf. 
No. 42. 

These are almost certainly three slaves of one household. 

23. <l>Xaowo9 UaTpoveivo'; ^Ipvl 'Aaicapvw evxvr. 

Since <&Xaon (09 is here written out in full, it probably is used as a 
nomen and not as a pseudo-praenomen.^® Possibly a praenomen, now 
missing, once stood before it. Yet the forms of the letters suggest a late 
date. 


24 On left side of buttress. 

AiovvcriO'i ToeXi- 

OV K€X€[p]o9 fl€- 
Ta yvvaiKO'i xal 
0[p€]TrTOV ]VI> 7 [w] ’Ao-- 
Karjvm] ev'^^v. 

The father of M. Julius Eugenius, bishop of Laodikeia Katakekaumene, 
was called Celer (see Mr. Calder in Klio, 1910, p. 233). But that family 
belonged to Laodikeia, far away. Probably Dionysius was slave, not son, of 
Celer. 


25. Front of same buttress: right .side is blank. 

n(ov/ 8 Xt 09 ) B 6 Tet(Xt 09 ) reKTcov 

reKpLopevcra^; 

pera yvvaiKO'i 

KoX dve-yjriov 

^1 t]{vi) ’Aa-(KaTjvm) ev^Tjv. 


[Tlw full form of •i’A.aoilios is not incon- nasty. — W.M.R.] 

sistcnt with its use as .a jiseuJo-praeiioinen, a.s [That Dionysius was slave or freedman mav 

was frequent under the second Flavian dy- be taken as certain. — AV.M.R.] 
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Beret seems to be an abbi'eviatioii of BeretXto?, Latin \ etilius. It so, 
the name is in correct Latin form. 

TeKToav might conceivably be a personal name, ct. Ihacl, v. 59. The 
Ilia'I, however, gives no norm for usage of names in Asia Minor about 200- 
300 .v.D. INlention of trades occurs not infrequently in Anatolian inscriptions. 
In all the cases which Prof. Sterrett found, and in Ramsay, ('Je.sfcr/’. 
Juln'f.sJict'te, 190.5, col, 95, reKrcdv indicates the occupation.’’ This is most 
probably the case here, too, and also in Xo 39. 

2(j. K]aX</tX)'}[« 

/cot vlo<; av- 
Tov MeeA 

fiaxo'i Mq- 

vt evxw- 

In line 1 € should be i-ead as C. The stroke tollowing is accidental. 
The type of naming is perhaps pure Greek, not Roman, though it is not safe 
to dogmatize, considering the example of Meee/cpa'reo? quoted 

below. If Kallikles was a Greek resident, the bad spelling and engraving 
show that he belonged to the uneducated and humble stratum of the non- 
Roman population of the colon in. 

27. L(ucius; Vale- 
rius X"i- 

ger l(ibens) v(otum) s(olvit). 

This person is evidently an iiujeiucn--<, with his name in correct form. 

28. M. Se/>«7r<o? (Ij 

]oX[ jrotai'ds'. 

The text is quite uncertain.^^’ The type of naming is Latin. 

29. Xlddeo"- 

Tov Kal rd- 
tXXa. 

The name PdtXXa occurs at Antioch. See Sterrett, Epiy. Jour., 
Xos. 105,109. 5[odestus was probably a c)C/.s, or a freedmaii with priic- 
nomen and noincn omitted, and Gailla his wife. 

30. K. Ad[XX ]<09 per a jvvaiKO- 

9 KUi uBeXfpov Kal 
6p€TTTOv TeKp.opevaa[v]- 
Te9 ev^i'jv. 


■" Prof. Sterrett took Tt'droii' and XvvTeos (for 
OKvTfis) as personal names, see Ilanisay, Cit. 
and Bish. I. pp. 311 f. in coneetioii ot Steiiett. 
Epcj. Jour. 53 B 32, 41 A 20. 


-'•> [ily co]>y su^’get)ts [nJo[,u7r]eiavo5 <i> pos- 
sible, but tills (Ud not occur to me Indoj o tlie 
stoiif*. — AV. M. R.] 
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The reading on the stone seemed to be KA-o/xto?, but I find no example 
of such a name, and it is certain that Kx6vio<; was not the reading. The 
abbreviation of KoiFro? to l< is quite common, and it is easy to mistake A A 
for M, and viir rerm, when the form and not M, is employed. In many 
cases it is impossible to judge whether M should be treated as AX or as /x, 
except from the context. 

3)1. Ah'ap/xo?) ToixAiO? 

'^HAtov AItjw 
’ AaKarjvm evij^Tjv). 

The dedication was never finished. "HAto? (though the reading is not 
quite certain) should be regarded as a slave name, and AI. Julius Helios was 
therefore a freedman. 

32. rtt£ 0?]9 KoiWos 
Ao]u/X £09 TpO(f>L- 
/x]oU Kol'tD^[o]u 
e]ioi ^Irjvl ev^ijv. 

The illiterate artist has written both KotWo? and Kovlvdov. The 
variation between t and 6 was common in Anatolian pronunciation. 

The Roman nomenclature appears here in a very degenerate form, but 
the type is clear. In the father’s case the n<nu<‘n is omitted and the 
cognomen has precedence of the pmcnomen, while the sons have the 
pruenomen only. Q. Trophimus was probably a ll.hcrtus, but the name is 
reduced to pmenomen (goudenf procnomhie mollcx onrlcnloe, Horace, 
Saf. 2. 5. 32) and the old slave name used as cognomen. The latter comes 
first as best known and most distinctive. The family may, however, be 
Romanized incolne, speaking Greek but bearing Roman names as cives 
Romo n i. 

33. yii}vl A<r- 

Kagvw 

eixhv 

KacTTwp 
^lovvai- 
ov fiera 
rmv IBUo- 

V. 

The engraving of the letters in this and in several other cases was so 
careless that no drawing could ackvpiately represent the forms. 

The name Castor was used in Galatia ; the predece.ssor of Amvntas, last 
king of Galatia, was so called. The type of nomenclature seems ( ireek fsee 40). 

.34. [AIj']r;o't<^[eoo 

T€KfLop6vaa<;. 

The father bears a typically Christian name, yet the son. whose name 
although more usually pagan, was in use among Christians, is now making a 




Kig. 13 .— Inscriptions 39 - 48 . 
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(Ifdicalioii to a pagan god. Then it may he that he ha.s forsworn his own 
and his father’s religion of (.'hristianity, lia.s performed the act called 

TeKfiopeveiv as proof, and now makes his offering to his new deity. Sei.' 

xuprn, p. 124. 

:15. L.V..S. 

The scratch in front may possibly he P. T'hen we should have the 

formula Ffostuf) I'intui sinJutu), with the name of the dedicator 

missing. 

dt). K[o]e/x»}TO>j t' i /cat 

' XantivLO^; 0 
Miji/i. 6V)(^riv. 

The name Kou/rijTO^ is not certain. 

' Xa KaviO'i 0 , 'XaKuviOi; ' Xanaviov. For such a usage cf Ramsay s 
Studies, etc., p. 33S, 1. 25 ; p. 33!>, 1. !), etc. The name is typically Phrygian, 
but is probably a revival of a name learned through literature rather than a 
real survival of an old Phrygian name. On such introduction of names 
from literature, see Ramsay in J.H.S. 1883, p. 30, where a list <d' e.'camples, 
some more, some less probable, is given. 

37. FdXXo'f XiKpovcr- 

Kal Mdp/ceXXo'f 
Fdtos' Ouet[y3]<os'. 

The distribution of these names is uncertain. We seem to have only 
two people, FaXXo^ Xv(f>ovcrTio<; with prin'iutmi’n omitted, and Mdp«’eXXo? 
rdm 9 Ouei/Sto'f with ro(//«o//(c// placed first. 

38. Mpi/i XcTKarji/- 

(p ev-^r)v 

rdi'09 OuXt- 

WVlO<f M- 

C\)rrect Latin nomenclature in Oreek characters. The uoini'n is perhaps 
Voltinius icompare noi'/aTroii^Xmv, Pompilius, and nou/JXovXtov, Publilius). 


31). 

'XXe^av- 


Bpo^ fftj- 


7ptt<^[o9. 

I.!'. Ale.xander the painter. 

In No. 25 we have a carpenter as dedicator. 

40. XvKi(TKo<; 

41. ' X[<7Kar)p](p ev')(^v 

’ Xdrjviaivo^ 

XvkIctko^ ' Xffr]vla)VO<; 

Mpcl ev')(^t]v. 

p,€Ta 'yvvaiKO'i 


Kal reKvcov. 


Evidently dedication No. 40 is by the same person as No. 41, and therefore 
no letter is missing before Xvkictkos. The nomenclature is in all probability 
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i3t; 

Greek, and not abbre\-iated or iiieorreet Latin (yet compare the caution 
stated in Xo. 26). If such names are to be accepted as purely Hellenic 
they would designate incohn’ of Hellenistic (or Phrygian) origin, living in 
Antioch, where they formed the mass of the population. Such t ncohie 
gradually attained the Roman i lrifus, and probably this process of Roman- 
ization was completed during the second centuiy. Hence names of this class 
would belong either to the period before about .\.D. 150, or to the period 
when the Roman system of naming was falling into disuse (towards the 
middle of the fourth century or later;.. This inscription bears no signs of the 
later period : the names point rather to the earlier period. 

42. ev^tjp 

(a) ’Az/TtVotTpos' (5) Tpepu)? (c) ’loiiXto? (d) L(ibentes) 

Bou/3ttXou ' AaKXijTTidSov Eudpe[o']T 09 

Considering that the first two give the father’s names in the second 
line, it is possible that we .should read Euape[o-]To[n in (c). But 
Sir W. Ramsay write.s ‘ I noticed the difficulty in copying and read -to?.’ 

The LLL seemed certainlv to belong to the group of three. For the 
using ot both Latin and Greek by the same dedicators, cf. Xo. 22. L i^^ three 
times repeated, one liben>i for each dedicator. Julius Euarestns is certainly 
a libprtu-i:, and probably Boubalus and A.skleipiades were libertine clients of 
the same household ; hence all are grouped together with LLL- Euarestus 
is nvUo [Kifiv, being himself a freedman : the others were sons of Uberti. 

43. Ao«d[?] ’Afczca'prw) 

evx’ji'- 

Th ere is some doubt as to the reading in line 1. Most probable seems 
the reading given above. With Ao/ca? for the more frequent Aouzcd?, cf. 
AouSp? and AdSp?.*’ Bub it is p(zssible that we have not a .broken-down 
sigrno, but an lohi, and in that case we must read AoKuiWa. If this is the 
true reading, it is possible that the lady was named after the empress 
Lucilla. /v\A should probably be interpreted as above, equivalent to 
M A • , and not treated as the Godde.ss Ma. 

44. L(uciu.s) Sentius 

Maximus 

et 

Sentia Utei- 

lia Kibentes; v(ota) s'.'olverunt). 

The husband joins with three friends in the dedication X"o. 1. There 
all four bear good Latin names and all write them in Greek. 

Unless Uteilia is an error of the engraver for Uetilia,’'^ it seems to be a 
neut. plur. used as fern, singular (a phenomenon well-known in the transition 
from Latin to Fnmch). 

Tlie oomparison is Jlr. Calder's. [Coni]>aii- the examples tliere quote. 1. — W.M.R,] 
also tlie discussion ot the form Kouu.loia in =3 The double nomen would be unfavourable. 
Studies lit the Eush-.rn rrovuiccs, pp. 365 f., and though not fatal, to this opinion. 
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45. —€KOVV- 

So9 M17- 

vl ev’x/iv. 

On Sekoundo.s fprobably a different person) .see hifrd, p. 142. 

4(). Only a suggestion can be made as to what these letters represent. 

’ITouXto?) K(a\) niauXos). 

47. ’Attoo- 

X€to[9] IIpo- 
K\o<i Fa- 
to9 TpeyS- 
5 (o]vLOV 

Almost every interpretation is open to the gravest objections. Apuleius, 
Proculus, and Oaius, are not likely to be three sons of Trebonius, for they bear 
respectively a nomtni, a cognoin'.'n, and a prdmionien. The last part of line 
5 with 6 might explain how Trebonius in the genitive came to be placed 
alongside of C. Apideius Proculus, if we admit that this Latin name came to 
be so strangely disarranged. aIT might be restored [7ro]XtT[euo/iet'on]. 

48. On front of a buttress (whose right side is blank). 

r(d609) KaX7rovpi'(o9 [T 0o{)Xt9 

critv T0t9 d8e[X- 

^oi9 ’A[<x/ca]>7i'[w 

evxvv. 

If the reading is as given, the nomenclature exemplifies the degeneration 
of Latin nomenclature in Greek-speaking lands. Instead of [T]o{)Xt9, 
however, some native name, such as [MJouXtv, should more probably be 
restored, giving the correct Roman name of a freedman. 

49. Li(bens) m(erito). 

50. Gfaius) Valer(ius) 

cum s[u- 

is fili- 

is l(ibens) v(otum) 
s(olvit) 

The curious distribution of the words in this dedication is most probably 
due to the engraver's having followed the line of a natural break. 


[The leiiiliiif,' is pcrli.ijis /V\T or moie pruhalily AIT- — AV.M.R.] 
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Fio. IB. — Inscriptions 59-67. 
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51. ^IdvTOi \ovKio^ Kal Ma/OACO? TeicfjLopevaavTe'i 

perd ’yvi'aiKMV Kal reKvtov '^Kr/v'i) ' X-icrKarjvw). 

There was an unfinished look about this dedication, and we were, unable 
to determine whether the third space had ever been engraved. A comparison 
with N o. 55 strengthens the suspicion of erasure. 

The first name seemed not to have the form of a no nit; a and must be 
a Cognomen. Sir W. Ramsay writes ‘ My copy wa.s M«i/toa, and I think 
that this is the true text.’ Mr. Calder agrees and quotes the inscription 
’Apre/xet? ”101 Muptovv ] tt) crvp/SiM avrov, i.e. Artemis to his wife la 
Mantou.®® Mdvrow is the Phrygian dative of a nominative Alaero) or 
MaiATou : on the Phrygian dative in -v see Ramsa\' in Kahn's Zeit-sch riff f. 
vfjl. Spnichf. xxviii. p. 384, and Oestern. Jahre.sh. 1905 col. 81. This may be 
the feminine name corresponding to that in our inscription. 

52. Etpp ijveo? i/(os ^lovvcriov Mi/w ev-ypv 

avv dvyaTpL [/xo]i/ '\a\^p^dpr). 

This inscription is on the rocks across the Sacred Way from the North 
peribolos wall. In the same cluster of rocks we saw also several niches 
intended to receive such marble votive tablets as No. 08. 

Mr. Calder suggests that 'Icrpdprj may be connected with ’Ttr/xapo?. name 
of a mountain in Thrace. If so, it preserves an echo of the Thrako-Phrygian 
immigration into Anatolia. 

53. noi//SXto9 

perd yvvai- 
AC09 yLrivi 
€VXVV. 

This inscription was on a block found in the church. 

54. G(aiae) l(ibertus) G(aiae)] l(ibertus) Iu[l]ius 

Alexand[er B[el]us 

l(ibens) v(otum)s(olvit). l(ibens) v(otum) s(olvit ). 

On a fallen block in front of No. 39. 

Considering the similarity and contiguity of the two dedications, it is 
probable that both men were freedmen of the same lady, whose no men was 
Julia. The stone was so woi-n that it is quite possible we should road C in 
place of L in the second case. The restoration Gaiae is given accord inglv.®^ 

55. K6ivTO<i 

“ArTtov 
Mrjvl ev)p'ip. 


Sterrett, Epig. Jour. No. 142 ; liis trail- Maiitou, as Prol. Ramsay now brlievos. 
scriptioii is correcteii as above by Prof. Ramsay in « [In copying the inscriptions I felt confiden 
Expositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263. It is perhaps that they were memorials of two freedmen of 

more probable that ■'lo is gen. of a masc. name the same lady. In the second case the stone 

las: Artemeis, son of las, to his wife llanto or lias L, carelessly engraved for C. — W.M. R.] 
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’'Att (09 is probably the Latin name rather than a Phrygian derived 
frotn Attis or other Phrygian word. 

Of this inscription, Mr. Calder took a jihotograph which seems to show 
traces of smaller letters and to indicate an erasure of an earlier inscription, 
but it is not safe to trust a photograph alone. 

oti. <P(Xaoaf 09 ) ' Sj'jadiiov 

jjLera TeKv{(ov) 

WaKai]- 
I'M ev^ijv. 

If Flavius is to be taken as a iKumni with prtifnoinfrii omitted, T. Flavius 
Agathion would be a freedman ; but perhaps Flavius is here used in the 
fourth-century style as a pseudo-praenomen. 

57. ’'A['7r]-7r[f<)]9 [NJe- 

v'l 

V. 

The reading is very uncertain, though all attempted it.^- 

In line 1 there is a difficulty. The above transcription gives ”A7r7r&)9, 
svhich is probably the same as the common name ’'Attttou? (occurring, e.y. in 
Prof. Ramsay's article in Knlt^i's xxviii. pp. 381 ff. No, 1), cf. 

ToiiSct) and (•iov6ov<; < Cl. Rt’r. 1910, p. 79j. But the reading on the stone 
seemed to be AiVo)?. Now Kaibel, Inxcr. Gro.ee. Itol., etc., No. 933, 
published an inscription whose first line runs, 

yiuyvri<i etc ^pvx/lrj’i • "EkvOu] Se fie TrapOevo^ AiTTf], 

Kaihel conjectured dyvii for the Aittij of the copy. Proiessor Ram.say, in 
dealing with this in.scription in his Clfiex of Ht. Foul, p. 260 and note 17, 
takes "Atttt?; to be the lady’s name. But since AI'ttw^ seemed to be the 
name in our inscription, it may be that there really once existed a masc. 
name Aittco^ with fern. 

5'S. O '^vaKdpi\i ?]o 9 r«t- 

09 yi]r, vl ’ Aa-Karjvw 
eir^pv. 

It was doubtful whether Ovaicupvio^; or OvoKapro^; should be read. The 
seeming i.oto between N and O may owe its existence merely to an accidental 
prolongation of the line fi'om above. 

For the order of names cf. No. 32. But Vaiov is equallv possible 


till' first insi-njition that I nail: 
iiiv (.•onijdinion.s had lead it on the pievions 
day: mp oiiglit to luive gone hade to it atter 
our eye'4 liad ht bonie u'^ed to the character and 


look of the lettei*> on these stones. — W.M.K.] 

I am indebted to Mr. Calder for tlie refer- 
ences. In Histor CuiiDii. on Gahdian^., p. 201, 
Plot. Kain''av jneferred Aittt]. 
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59. L(uciusj Cathemerus et Titus et Lucius l(ibentesj 
v(ota) s(olvei'unt;. 

The repetition of the name Lucius suggests that something is wrong. 
The most obvious correction is to suppose a misreading of the first L for C. 
But Sir W. Ram.say writes that ‘there was no misreading; but careless 
engraving of L for C seemed highly probable. The text was quite clear.’ 
The lunneu is apparently omitted and in tliat case L. [//o//o'/(] Cathemerus 
was a freedman. 

60. VaWiKO'i 

Kai OvdXe- 
pio<i ]\L;w 
evx>iv. 

In this inscription the letters, though late in form, are of quite unusual 
excellence in cutting. 

The nomenclature is imperfect Latin. 

01. -]09 KOI TiTTtaZ'Os' 

’AaKarjva evX'']v. 

TtTTiai'o? is the Latin name Titianus. 

62. <t>(Xaowo 9 j A^etKtjTTj'i Mrp 

vl X(TKa'r)v& 

pera tSkvcov €v- 
xnv. 

Perhaps <J>(Xaoi;iOs'j is here as in No. 64 used as a pseudo-praenomen ; 
and its use would indicate a date about the period of the second Flavian 
dyna.sty : but see on No. 5i> : [T.] Flavius Nicetes would be a I ihi'rfns. 

63. ’06t'owao[s] ('') re- 

Kpopevo'a'i M<7- 
vl A(JKar]vw ev^r'iv. 

The curved, somewhat elongated letter between O and € (ivally C i is 
probably a fault in the stone. The name, though uncertain, has the Pisidian 
wealth of vowel sound noted by Prof. Ramsay in Ath. Mitfh. 1SS3, p. 74. 

64. tI>(Xaowo 9 ) K^t(jKio<; ? ) EtXipav 
TCKpopev- 

(ra? peTa jv- 
vaiKO'i icai reKVov 
'AaKUTJVm 

evxvv- 

The abbreviation Kl probably stands fur some Latin nuniPii such as 
Ginciiis or Cilnius. 
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FJ\ipa<; is probably the Latin Hilaris. The transposition of the vowels 
between the Greek and the Latin form is interesting. 

ho. Kiii^Tts €v)^rjv 

tifjLapTavcop TeKfLO- 
pevaa‘i p-era yvvai- 
AOf Kai TeKVOiV. 

This dedication is on a block now lying in front of the West wall. 

In the second line the reading apapravoiv was not free from doubt but 
seemed the most probable. Thus we have an interesting juxtaposition of 
participles. Probably the second aorist participial form was unknown to the 
Composer, who knew little Greek ; and we must interpret the present as 
equivalent to an aorist participle. Qumtius erred and performed the action 
called TSKpopeveiv in token of his repentance. Now the Tekmoreioi Xenoi 
Worshipped the pagan deities. Men and Artemis, and when a pagan dedicator 
acknowledges himself to have .sinned, in this general fashion, he probably 
refers to th(> error of Christianity, for sin was not a common pagan idea, 
except in the sense of a violation of ritual. If only ritual impurity were meant, 
some definite act would be implied and would be designated by the proper 
verb (as in similar confessions'"*;. Thi‘ important fact is clear that rex- 
popeveiu implies some religious act of atonement or expiation on account of 
error, and has therefore a religious, not an official sense. 

66 . 'Ovqa-ipo^ 

per a rexv- 
<ov ’Ao-- 
Karjvw ev-^T^v. 

'Ovr)cnpo‘; became, for historical reasons, a common Christian name, 
but was also a very suitable slave name, and conveys no evidence of 
religion. 

67. B«cr(rov 

rexpopi 6 ixra v) 
pera re- 

KlKOV 

TuBe. 

Bassus seems to be a Roman with pr<ii>iH>inen and iwiiieii omitted, just 
as Paul (Clti/'s of Sf. Paul, pp. 208 ff.) and the official Sekoundos in Sterrett, 
Pjia/- Jour., No. !)6. are called by their ropnauii ua only. 


Iiihcnijtiou', 111 tills coiiffi-sions with he 1ms uollectfil iitlieis in a .sei ins ot articles in 
iitoiiemeiit, are coiiiiiion in eertaiii i>aits of the £xpo.\ifury Times, 1899 ; but m.iiiy more 
Asia Minor. A im.nber .iie <:iveii in R.iiiis.iy, uie now know n. They were sometimes called 
Cities tout Bisk uj Bhnjijui, i. [i]i. 149 154 ; iii*d f^oinrKtipia, a boiiowed Latin terin. 
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68. 



u uuuuu ui 

(^^SjAAMnOXOYKAlto^ 



AKTIOXOCAEA^ 

kaHa-Haaea^h 

nETATCKNftHCAl 

PEVCAPTEWll 

ACKAmntVXVN 

{ 

X 



16 . — Votive MARisf.F, TAni.F.r foi'nd .at the Shrine. 

A(ou/c£09) ’ XvTioyov xal 
' Avtlo)(o<; aB€\<f)o^ 

Kal Ma^(/ta aBeXtjif) 
fiera TeKvatv Kal 
dpeiTTmv Texfio- 
pevcravref Xitjvl 
' AaKai]v& ev')(rjv. 

This tablet is of the shape and size ref)uired to fit small niches, several 
of which are seen vacant on the peribolos wall, c.^/. near No. 65, and also on 
the rocks below the Sacred Way where it j>asses round the N^orth side of the 
precinct. 

There can be no doubt that the artist of this tablet tried to represent 
the crescent moon with no memory or thought ot bull’s horn.s. 

It is not certain whether the nomenclature is of (1) Greek or (2) Roman 

type. 

(1) The father Antiochos has two sons Loukios and Antiochos, together 
with a daughter Maximt. The description of their relationship.s is curious. 
A was established in Anatolia as an abbreviation of the pfu<' itotnen Aoii/cm?. 
But Agvkio<; is useel in Greek fashion as the sole name (as in more than one 
instance in our lists : c.;/. Nos. 32, 17, cf. Nos. .53, 59). Here then, to 
economize space, A served for the whole name, as it had been used when 
AovKioi; was only a prarnoiiwn. 

(2) If a degenerate Latin custom may be supposed, the children were L. 
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[Julius ?] L. f. [Maxiiiius]. [C. Julius L. f.] Antiochus, and Maxima L. [Juli] f. 
This is less probable. 

It is, however, most probable that the nomenclature has degenerated 
from the Roman type to a vulgar Greek fashion of the fourth century, in 
which Greek and Roman names were mi.xed and used indiscriminately. 

Two other small fragments of similar marble tablets were found at the 
same place. 

(19. 

-S' 

TeKjJLO- 

[peticra? ' XaK{a)]rivw. 

In line B the letters in ligature seem to be only K, H, and N, which 
would give ’Afr/c]i;i/M. But as this form is not found except on coins of 
.Sardes, and a.s all the other inscriptions from the lepov read ' Xanarivo^, it 
may be thought safer to .<uppo.se an engraver’s error. 

70. 





}KKOP€YcAC>AtT A] 

vNM KOCUHrRtVXW 


KeiViOs' ’ Xa-rrplva-i 
Te]/cpope[u]cra'; p.era 
7u]eai/co^ yirjv'i 


Kio. IS, 

The name KeiVto^ occurs in another insori])tion from Antioch: see 
Sterrett, Jnii.K, Xo. lB(i. 

The correct form is Wa-rrppva'i, but mb' and c/u were often interchanged 
in Anatolian Greek, and the writing on the tablet was clear. 

The line of breakage .shows that we have the first line of the inscriiition 
preserved to us. A small trace remains at the right hand side of the tip 
of a leaf. 


The Nhmexclature of the Dedic.atioxs. 

From the names of the dedicants we may expect to learn (1) to what 
class of the community they belonged, and {'I') in what period the dedica- 
tions wi'i'c engraved. 

(\ j Tt was obvious from the day we began to copy the dedications that 
the dedicants were in considerable proportion freedmen, and that for the 
mo>t part they belonged to a rather humble class of the population. The 
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comparison of a paper by Mommsen in Epliem. Epigr. vii. pp. 450 f., on the 
representation in Greek of the names of Roman freedmen during Republican 
times, must lead to the conclusion that many of the dedicants were freedmen 
or slaves. Incidentally, Mommsen on p. 452 quotes the name Nt/cai'Spo? 
'M.eveKpdreo^, which taken by itself would appear to be of the ordinary 
Greek type : the man is, however, marked as Roman by the addition 
'Pfoyaatof, and a person of this Greek name must be a Greek of some city, 
who had been presented with the Roman civitas, though his iwaenomen and 
nomen were omitted by a Greek writer careless or ignorant of Roman usage.®^ 
The complicated Roman nomenclature was i-ai'ely understood by Greeks, and 
mistakes in Greek rendering of Roman names are extraordinarily common 
from the beginning of Roman intercourse with the Greeks until the 
disappearance of the old Roman nomenclature. 

By the Roman practice the Greek name of a Greek slave became his 
coy/iO})ic?i, when ho was set free; and when a free Greek citizen obtained the 
Roman citizenship, his Greek name generally became his cognomen.^’’ It is 
highly probable from these dedications that the dedicant frequently used his 
cognomen alone as most familiar to the world in which he lived ; but in 
some cases the circumstances show that he was Roman, and that his 
pmenomen and nomen arc omitted. As to a number of these cognomina, 
we can be certain that they are of servile character ; and in others this is at 
least probable. 

Thus it seems safe to say that the system of naming implied in these 
dedications is as a whole Roman, and that the cases where the strictly 
Greek type of nomenclature was followed are few; and perhaps none of 
these are quite certain. In fact the words used regarding this subject in 
regard to Antioch in Professor Ramsay’s Cities of St. Paul, p. 271 seem 
to be hardly too strong (though they are so emphatic) : — 

‘ The amusements, the public exhibitions, the education, were 
more Roman in the coloniae [of Augustus in Galatia] than in the 
surrounding Hellenic cities: so also were the magistrates, the gmhlic 
language, the law and the institutions generally. In this Roman atmos- 
phere the rest of the populace, the incolae [Hellenic or Phrygian or, as 
time passed, Pisidian] lived and moved ; they caught the Roman tone, 
adopted [to a certain extent] Roman manners, learned the Latin tongue 
[for public use, as appears from inscriptions of Romanized incolae], and 
were promoted to the Roman citizenship more freely and quickly than 
were the people of Hellenic cities. In most coloniae of this class 


It must, of course, be assumed that all 
ciritate donati received a Roman name. 

•>'> As Mommsen says, l.c. p. 452 geatilicia 
Ilomana abhorrent a consuetudine Gracca. 

The two cases are sometimes hardly dis- 
tinguishable by mere names. 

Iconium a.s a, colon ia of Hadrian, receiving 
probably no Roman population, but merely 
higher rights than previously, presents a total 
H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


difference ia character from Antioch, as inscrip- 
tions show clearly. So also probably would be 
the case with Julia Augusta Germa in Galatia, 
or Julia Augusta Ninica Claudiopolis in Trach- 
eiotis, both (as Professor Ramsay holds) founded 
by Domitian and named after his ill-staned 
niece Julia Augusta, if their epigrai)hy were 
known. 


L 
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Roman citizenship was made universal among the tree population at an 
early date. In Antioch the inscriptions, Greek and Latin alike, show no 
trace of Hellenes, but only of Romans. Every free inhabitant ot Antioch, 
of whom epigraphic record survives, bears the lull Roman name ; one or 
two apparent exceptions, such as the official Sekoundos in Sterrett s 
Epigraphic Journey, No. 96, belong to the [late] third [or fourth] 
century, when Roman names were losing their clear form : Sekoundos 
was a Roman, and Secundus was his cognomen, but his two first names 
[praenoinen and nomen^ were omitted in Greek usage, just as St. Pauls 
are never mentioned.’ ™ 

The Romanization of the incolae (who constituted the mass of the 
population) of Antioch was proceeding, according to Professor Ramsay, during 
the first century, ‘ but one cannot suppose that [the completion of the process] 
was much, if at all, earlier than the second century.’ It did not extend to 
the familiar use of Latin ; ‘ all probability points to the opinion that Greek 
was the familiar language spoken at Antioch in the home life, except among 
the Italian immigrant or colonial families, and even among these the 
knowledge [and use] of Greek spread in course of time. As the Roman 
vigour died and the Oriental spirit revived during the third century, Greek 
seems to have become the practically univei’sal language of the Antiochian 
population, though some few inscriptions recording government documents 
were written in Latin as late as the fourth century.’ This inference from 
the previously known inscriptions is on the whole confirmed by the 
dedications, which however show that, if we date them rightly in the third 
century and the opening years of the fourth century, Latin persisted to some 
small degree into that period. Still they present Greek as the nearly 
‘ universal language of the Antiochian population,’ and Latin as quite 
exceptional. Two bilingual dedications, 22, 42, showing that Greek and 
Latin were used in one household, are specially interesting. Of the whole 
seventy only seven are in pure Latin, and of these two, 35, 49, are only 
LVS and LM.'^ 

In these dedications we are among Roman households, with their liberti 
and servi. Most of the dedicants wrote, and therefore spoke, Greek in 
j)reference to Latin ; but most of their names were Roman in type ; and 
among those who bear names which might be taken as Hellenic in type, 
designating incolae who apparently did not possess the cirifas, it is highly 


(This can no longer be said ; there aie 
some names at Antioch purely Greek in form ; 
but even as to these some doubt remains about 
rnitas, as ]s stated later. tV.M.R.) 

I have incorporated note 28 (from p. 446) 
and made, at Prof. Ramsay's suggestion, some 
slight clianges, additions, and abbreviations in 
the text. The remark about Secundus was 
proved right in 1911, when we found that his 
fuller name was Saturninus Secundus. He 


governed Pisidia Proviiicia in the fourth 
century. 

Ibid. p. 272. 

Ibid. p. 278, the following paragraph on 
that page stating the fuitlier problem. 

The Latin votive formula was added by 
persons who wrote the rest of the deihcation in 
Greek ; in such cases we must understand that 
the household was Roman. 
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probable that some or even many hide their Roman character by omission of 
part of the full name, using only their familiar name. 

As examples of Greek usage in Roman libertine names, the following of 
Republican date are quoted from Mommsen, loc. cit . ; — 

Foto? Vaiov = C. Sehius C. 1. 

A. ^o\TriKcoi; A.vaifid'^ov vl6‘; : Lysimachus was libeTtus. 

^ A.pT6fiiaio^ ^\afiLvio<; A.evKLov = L. Flaminius L. 1. Artemisius. 

Two principles regarding libertine names under the Empire are added. 
In the first place, Mommsen holds that the Republican custom of omitting 
the Greek term dTreXeii^epo?, and stating the patronus simply in the genitive, 
was wholly disused in the Imperial time, and he finds only one doubtful 
example where that old Republican usage was preserved (viz. in the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ). There is here no case to prove 
or disprove the principle, for a dominus is never mentioned. 

In the second place, Mommsen lays down as a universal principle in 
Imperial time, that the noinen of a libertus was never suppressed in 
Greek. He mentions however 'Apxe^i-oi; Katcapo? 0eov ^e^aa-Tov d-rreXev- 
6epo<i, and this usage is probably wider : Nos. 10, 14, 18, 20, and 54, seem to 
be of the same class. Compare also 10, 20, 32, 59, where praenomen and 
cognomen are given without nomen ; this would be dead against Mommsen’s 
rule, but the Latin character in 59 favours the attribution to a freedman, 
and M. ’’Epw? must certainly be a libertus. 

In general it must be remembered that these dedicants were not stating 
their legal name, but merely their familiar name ; and that strict legal 
principles must not be applied in judging about them. 

(2) As to the date of the dedications, their general appearance would 
place them in the second or third century after Christ.”'* They are for the 
most part so roughly engraved on the poor, friable limestone that they lack 
more definite characteristics. But No. 68, which is engraved on marble, is 
more decisive : it could not be placed earlier than A.D. 300, and with it must 
go all that contain the strange word TeKp.opev<ras. These can hardly be dis- 
sociated from the group of inscriptions of the Tekmoreian Guest-friends,'^ 
which have been placed on indisputable evidence in the period 220-315 A.D. 
The rest, which are placed confusedly on the same wall, above, below, and 
between the class containing that participle, and which have nothing to 
distinguish them definitely from that class, must belong to the same period 
(which, roughly speaking, may he called the third century). 

If this dating be correct, how can the utter lack of names containing 
the pseudo-praenomen Aur. be explained ? Elsewhere it has been regarded 
as an unfailing characteristic of a group of third-century inscriptions that a 
certain number of names with Aur. as a sort of pseudo-praenomen are sure to 
occur among them. Here, among nearly 100 names, none of that type occur. 
The reason, however, has been already foreshadowed. The pseudo-praenomen 


One certainly in the early fourth century. No. 68. 


Ramsay, Studies pp. 305-380. 
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was, as Sir W. M. Ramsay suggested in J.H.S. 1883, p. 30,"* assumed very 
widely as the mark of Roman rank, when Caracalla about 212 A.D. conferred 
the full on all pereyrini and Lotiiii domiciled in the Roman Empire. 

The name Aurelius, therefore, could not occur except by accident and \ ery 
rarely among the citizens of a Roman cohmia, who possessed the civltn^ 
independently of Caracalla’s gift and had their own Latin nomina and jux'e- 
nomina. They and their llherti are the dedicants, and we have inferred 
from the situation that they usually had nomina (though many of these are 
not engraved). On the other hand, with a few rare exceptions, the people 
mentioned in Q 1-Q 25 were the population on Imperial estates, who 
occupied a very inferior position before the law of Rome and whose families 
rarely had the civitas before Caracalla. 

The contrast between the nomenclature in these two contemporary 
groups of documents, though striking, is quite natural. 

All that is here said is, as must be repeated, provisional. It is difficult, 
and often impossible, to distinguish between Roman freedmen and Greeks 
who had received the civita>t, or to decide whether a name like the simple 
Lyciscus '• is to be regarded as the purely Hellenic name of an incola of 
Antioch or the cognomen, used alone, of an incola civita.te doyiatun. Excava- 
tion, by revealing more inscriptions, may facilitate distinction and give more 
certainty regarding date. If we could attain certainty as to the time when 
all incolae received the civitav, this would be an important step. 

The following lists may be useful : they are arranged according to tlie 
numbering of the dedications. 


I. Ctces Roma ni (many others are probable) : some or many are libertine. 


1. A. NepaTio? ndcTTov/uo?. 

r. Ouei/Sto') OveCTuXrj'i. 

A. Xevrio<i Xld^ip.o'i (also in 44). 
A. NepaTtov ’A[- 

2. Katcreei’to? 'Ovi)GLfxo<i, 

T>tA.r;TOv. 

b. %epoveiKia. 

9. A. 'A.TTirjo'i. 

11. OaTiXia 'Opearelpa. 

12. A. Hou/SAouXtov (i) 

13. r. Ou€TTi 09 Ovp.0piKi.av6<; Mdf- 

t/iO?. 

19. n. ’Avtcovio<;. 

A. ' AvTcavLO'i. 

21. KanriSios HaOXov. 


In Studies, p. 355 he says ‘ this observa- 
tion ... . is now abundantly justified’ by 
observation during nearly thirty years. 

One could hardly hesitate at first sight to 


23. [?] 4>Xaowo? HaTpouetj'o?. 

24. ToiiXto? KeXep. 

25. n. B6T6i[X(0?]. 

27. L. Valerius Niger. 

28. M. SepaTTfo? ? UopiTreiav6<; i 

30. K. AdXXtov, 

31. XL TouXto? '^HXtov. 

37. Av</)ovcrTio? FaXXo?. 
ruto? Ouet/3io? Mctp/ceXXo?. 

38. r. OfrXTcdi'to? Md^tpo?. 

42. lovXtov Evdpeo'TO'j, 

44. Sentia Uteilia. 

45. XeKovvBo<i. 

46. Tdlo’s ’AiTovXeioi Hpd/rXov 

TpeRwvlov. 


declare that Lyciscus son of Athenion uas .i 
simply Hellene -incola ; but one remembers 
that Nikandros, son of Menekrates, was a 
Roman ; and hesitation begins. 
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48. r. KaXTToupwo? [MJoOXt?. 
50. G. Valerius. 

53. Ilov/SXto?. 

55. KoiVto? “ArTto?. 

56. ^Xaouto? ’Ayadicov. 

58. OvaKdpvio<; Fato? ? 

Cp. also 54, 57. 


(OvaXepio^. 

(FaWiKO?. 

64. Kt. EiXtpa?. 

67. BdtTfro?. 

70. Ke67rio? ' Acrirpiva^. 

Praenomina. 


AuXo?. 

Fdto?, also C. 
KdiVT 09 or Kodtv^o?. 
AovKio'i, also L. 
Map/co?. 


Hod/SXto?. 

Titus. 

Add also : — 

29. FdtXXa, dim. of old prai^noinen 
used as cognome a. 


Pseudo-praenomcn. 

<l>Xaodto 9 , perhaps in 56 (cf. 23), also in 62, 64. 


Nomina. 


1. N€pdTf 09 , SevTio^ (also in 44), 

Ou6t/3to9 (also in 37). 

2 . Kaicrevvw. 

6. Sepoi/etXfa. 

9. ’ATTi '^09 (Atteius ?). 

10. ’'Apto 9 (Arrius). 

11. ‘OcTiXi d. 

12. Hov/SXovXio'i ? 

13. Overrioi. 

17. IIoi'/i7rou/rXto9. 

19. 'Avrdivio^. 

21. KatcrtS<09. 

23. <I>Xaovto9 ? 

24. Toi;Xto9 (also in 42, 54). 

(o) Latin. 

1. ndo'Tou/Lto 9 , Md^t/xo9 (also in 13, 
38, 44), OveiTaXgii. 

3. nauXo9. 

13. Oig/SpiKiavo^ Xld^i,po<;. 

14. "lXapo 9 (ep. 64), Hilaris, slave. 

23. naTpoueti'09. 

24. KeXep. 

27. Niger. 

29. Mdd6crT09, slave. 

37. FdXXo 9 or Fdpo9, Mdp/ceXXov. 


25. BeTetXto9. 

27. Valerius (also in 50). 

30. KXd/ii09 ? AdXX(09 ? 

37. Av(f>ovcrrio‘;, Ovei^i,o<;. 

38. OvXrwvi.o';. 

47. ’A7roi’X6to9, 'Tpe^oovio';. 

48. K.aXnrovpvio';. 

55. ’'Att{09. 

57. NeTpi09 i 

58. OvaKdpvio^ ? 

60. OvaXepto<;. 

64. Ki(7a:< 09 0 
70. K€l7r<09. 

Cognomina. 

38. Md^iyao9. 

44. Uteilia. 

45. ^eKovvBo<;. 

47. IIpd/cXo 9 (also in 6). 

54. Belus (Oriental), slave. 

60. FaXXt«o9. 

61. TtTTtai’09. 

64. EtXipav (Hilaris), slave, 
67. Bdcro’ 09 . 

70. 'Acnrplva'i. 
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(b) Greek (slave or free) names used as cognomina of liherti or of Greek 
incolae who attained the civitas. Most of these are indubitably slave 
names, and so indicated : others are perhaps the same. 


2 . 

3, 21, HauXof (probably Latin). 
6. 'Ep/ra?, slave ? 

10. ZtoTi/fdv, 'Ep/rij?, slave ? 

16. ZcdCTi/XO?. 

20. "Epw?, slave. 

22. Demetrius, slave. 

’Ap 76 ta, slave. 

HoTa/rdv, slave. 


31. ''HXto?, slave. 

32. Tp6(j>ifio^, slave. 
42. Eudpeo’To?, slave. 
48. [M]oi)Xt? ? 

54. Alexander. 

56. Ayadiav. 

59. Cathemerus, slave. 

62. KeLKtjTyj^. 

65. ’Arrmy^o?. 


IL Native Phrygian or Pisidian names. 

3. Omo) (HauXo?). 48. [MJonXt? ? 

8. AoXou. 51. Mdi'Tos or Mcti^rd? (bis). 

36. 'A<TKavio<{ (may be due to litera- 63. ’Oevonmo? ? 
ture and not to leal survival). 


III. Greek names, perhaps of incolue who were not cives (possibly 
of liherti or romanized incolae, with nonien and praenomen suppressed), 


4. 'AvSp . . . 

7. ’Ao’KXrjTridSrji. 

15. AieivoScopa. 

16. ZtOCTi/iO?. 

17. rdp.0? ' A^aa KCLVTov 
Eudo^o?. 

18. ‘PaZSpo? 'Akucttov. 

24. Aiovvctloh;. 

26. KaX^KX^^ and Xleve/xa^ov. 


33. KdcTTwp Aiovvaiov. 

34. ''taKivOo^ ^IvTpaiOeov. 

39. ' AXi^avBpo^. 

40-1. Ao/ctcr/co? ’AOrjvlmvo^. 

42. 'lp,epo}<; ' AfTKArjiridhov, libertine 1 
'AvTtiraTpo'i Bov/3dXou, libertine ? 
52. Etp7;ceo9 AiovvaLov. 

54. Alexander 

66 . 'Ovi']mp.oii. 


Margaret M. Hardie. 


On the influence of Classical literature on Distinction between I. (b) anil III. is hard 

the personal names in this district see Ranisav and often impossible 
in /.//.S. 1883, p. 36. 



THE TEKMOREIAN GUEST-FRIENDS. 


Ix a former article on the Tekmoreian Guest-Friends^ many difficult 
problems were stated relating to (1) the organization of the Imperial estates 
which originally were the property of the God M^n at Antioch-towards- 
Pisidia, and (2) the constitution and character of the Association of 
Tekmoreioi ; and a partial solution of them was proposed. That Saghir was 
likely to he the best point for excavation and discovery of additional 
documents was pointed out on p. 350. In 1911 we camped ht Kokuler for 
three nights, as this was the nearest point to Saghir to which waggons could 
reach." We spent the two intervening days in visits to Saghir ; but, as nearly 
three hours were needed in going and two hours in returning on each day, 
the actual time in Saghir was very inadequate. On the third day we visited 
Gondane, and went on towards Oinan-Ova across the mountains. In Saghir 
we found a score of inscriptions, mostly small fragments, and revised one or 
two of those already published ; this was certainly the chief centre of the 
Tekmoreian Association. In Gondane we found one new inscription. The 
need for longer study is as great as ever. That Gondane should be a sort of 
secondary centre for the Association is probably due to the fact that it lay on 
the great road from Apollonia and the west to Antioch and the east, whereas 
Saghir was remote and high on the slopes of Sultan-Dagh. 

(1) As to the organization of the Imperial Estates we have no new 
information. This is of less consequence, as the suggestions already made in 
that paper have been approved by Rostowzew, Stiidien zur GescJtichte des 
Kolonates, 1910, pp. 298 ff. (especially 301). 

In this department only the reading of the small inscription of 
Karbokome {Studies, p. 309) has been improved. This was copied by me 
first in 1905, revised by Mr. Calder and myself in 1907, and again by us all 
in 1911. As already stated the letters are in several places worn and 
difficult ; and the difficulty is complicated by the ungrammatical character of 
the composition. The inference already drawn that the 'procurator and actor 
of the Emperor acted in ordinary regular course as priests of the local cult, 
ruling the native population on the Estates under the old religious form. 


1 Studies in the History and Art of the (Q = Qaatercentenary Publication, Aberdeen). 
Eastern Provinces, pp. 305 to 378. The in- ® AVaggons can go to Saghir empty, but not 

scriptions in that article are quoted as Q 1 etc. with any load, 
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is only confirmed by the improved text. The inscription does not mention 
that the actor was slave of Caesar, nor does it state that the eponymous 
official was 'procurator of the Emperor ; but the circumstances leave no 
doubt on this point (which was also the case on the Ormelian Estates), and 
my theory has been accepted by Rostowzew, loc. c ’d. p. 301. 

It is an extremely important point, never previously observed on any 
Anatolian Imperial Estates, that the administration was conducted under 
this form. It implies that the old relation of the tenants to the God was 
maintained in Imperial times to the Lord Emperor.® These tenants were 
his property, not actually as slaves, but in a status which naturally developed 



€ n 1 AA APkOY<t>iAe i NO 
lepeocKTicroYkAPBo 
KCOMHTOYKAIKTIC AN 
“AKA'NClAAocnPA 
PMATCYTO Yl€P€OCKA 
AHMOC KAPBOCCOMH 
CO N 

Fto. 1 . 


eTTi Mdp/vou <I>tXeii'o[v 
lepeo? ktIcttov Kap/3o- 
K(Ofj,ijTOV Kal KTitrav- 
T]a Ka\ NetdSo? (?) irpa- 
jpaTevTov l€pio<i Ka[(. 
Brip.o<i K.ap^oKa)p,rj[T- 
u>v 


into the later Colonate ; and the general situation was as described in my 
pre\ious paper. The Estates were divided among Koipai, Each K(op,r} had 
its lot of lands, and its resident pleb.-i (Xaol or 0 ^X 09 ), who cultivated it and 
probably paid rent to the Lord Emperor through his procurator and actor 
priests. The allusions to picrdaTal (which were restored conjecturally) now 
disappear from the texts. Perhaps the non-existence of any reVenue- 


■* [Ki/pi]ou Sf^laffToS], Kvpiap AiiToKpaTopuv, families (tK veVous). succeeding by some un- 
Aft K'jp'icp. The Ormelian priests were of native known rule. 
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farmers* owing to direct relation of the tenants to the official priests, 
furnishes the simplest explanation of the failure of fuadoiTai here, whereas 
they are so often mentioned on the Ormelian Estates, and the presence of 
one is the sole evidence that Imperial Estates existed in Oinan-Ova 
(Studies, p. 311). 

The text is worth repetition with an epigraphic copy. The wearing of 
the stone has broadened the lines of the letters so that they are hard to trace 
with certainty. A. A, and A can hardly be distinguished from one another. 

There is no difference between the three epigraphic copies except in 
1. 4.^ After KA all mark an iota very slightly and doubtfully. After NBI 
1905 has A and A (incomplete in the lowest line); the others have A A 
or A A. At the end 1905 places r, which belongs to I. 5. In 5 all agree in 
TOC as most probable;® but 1911 gives TOY as possible. The text still 
remains uncertain and unsatisfactory ; probably the engraver blundered, and 
the composer knew little Greek. 

The name KaveiaSo<; is unendurable ; perhaps read kuI Net(K)dSo?, 
assuming that the engraver has dropped a letter K, and that I after kA 
was intentional. The suggested NetWov and [ 7 ]eped? in Q 1 are impossible. 

(2) As to the character of the Tekmoreioi the new inscriptions make a 
distinct step forwards, and permit some improvement in the published texts. 
The Association was clearly a religious one, as soothsayers (xp'n<^f^o8orai) are 
mentioned in one of the new texts ; and in Miss Hardie’s article above it is 
conclusively proved that the act called rcKfiopeveiv (an incorrectly formed, 
and therefore artificial verb) had an expiatory character. Apart from the 
^pa^evTai, whose Anatolian village character was discussed in Studies, 
p. 312, and the ava'ypa(fi€v<; , who was also probably a village official," the 
chief or president of the Association was called TrpcoTavaic\irr}<;. The name 
is now restored with certainty in Q 1 and Q 17 and occurs frequently in the 
new texts. It .seems to mean ‘ he who reclines fimt at table.’ The ordinary 
classical terms for ' taking one’s place at table ’ are Kara-, irapa-, crvyKaTa- 
KXivecrdai. I find no example of avaKXivecrffai used in this sense, except in 
the Synoptic Gospels.® We must of course understand that dvaKXLveuOai, 
was used in the Gospels as being the common term in Palestinian Greek- 
speaking society : ” are we then to understand that the same term was 


■* These publicani under the Empire were of 
totally ditferent character from those of Re- 
publican times ; and all comparisons between 
them ought to disappear from commentaries 
and works on New Testament times : their 
true character has been shown by Rostowzew, 
Studien z. Gesch, d. rom. StaatspacM and after 
him by Ramsay in Hastings' Diet. Bib. v. p. 
394 b. 

“In Studies, p. 309. I say that KTICAN 
in 3 is uncertain. These letters are quite clear, 
yet give a hopeless reading : Calder notes that 
all six letters are certain. 

* 1905 corrects THC to TOC ; as the 


letters became blurred and broad, C was evolved 
out of Y. 

’ On the contrary, Ziebarth, Griech. Vereins- 
wesen, p. 67, regards Anagrapheus and Bra- 
beutai as officers of the Association. 

® Luke uses also KaraK\ivfa9ai. All four 
Gospels and Septuagint use also avairiTrTfty. 
avd has the distributive sense in these com- 
pounds. 

“ I put this in a rough fashion, implying no 
definite opinion as to local usage. The term 
ovaKAi'vefffloi has not yet been found in Egyptian 
papyri ; but perhaps the idea does not occur. 
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employed also in the Greek spoken in the Antiochian region ? Whether or 
not that be so, the following hypothesis, in accordance with my previously 
stated views on the character of the Association, may be here advanced. 

The title given to the leader implies that a common meal was a 
prominent feature in the ritual of the Association. Such a meal, however, 
was a feature of many (probably of all) such religious societies in the ancient 
Greek world ; the meal followed a sacrifice to the deity in whose worship the 
society met. The occurrence of an official cook^'^ in some societies perhaps 
shows an appreciation of the material enjoyment of the tneal ; but in origin, 
doubtless, the Mageiros had a religious significance ; and it may be doubted 
whether his duties were more than ritualistic. Similarly the Protanaklites 
must have been, in the Tekmoreian ritual, a figure of outstanding importance. 
The head of the Association was so called, because some impressive ritual 
dirty was connected with his taking the first place at the sacred meal. The 
analogy with the Christian Eucharist is striking, and it has already been 
pointed out that in the pagan reaction and revival the imitation of Christian 
words and terms and rites was a typical feature.'^ I venture then to 
conjecture that the leader of the Tekmoreian Association (which I have 
already supposed to be anti-Christian), as his most characteristic duty, had 
to preside at a ritual meal which to some extent rivalled the Eucharist.^’’ 

■2 = Q 2. The superscription stating the object to which the money 
subscribed was devoted was printed correctly: the conjecture Se/9 was 
confirmed; for the conjectural rov K.vpiov perhaps the name of the deity 
should be read, as Miss Hardie suggests. 

The opening lines of the main inscription, which have been in great part 
lost by fracture of the stone, can now be improved. The first line 
(numbered 4) ended eiTtUAinV. This excludes my first restoration on 
p. 319, but leaves a wide field for conjecture, and the direction indicated on 
p. 349 is most probable. 

eTiK/Mopevaav ? erJetVo) Bnrv- 
pep eirl di'aypa^Jeco'i Avp- 
rfKlov Affprirpiov ? 'Ovrj]a-[pov 
KTt/i]ej'[i 7 r]oi/, eVt [TrpcojTa- 
ra/cXtjroo Avp. IlaTrd? ** Meweou tv ? [we ? 

^povLpov i^appr/vov 3drT[o? Stjv. . . . 

K(e) sttI ^paffevTQ>v two in number. 


Ziebarth, Grirch. Vereinsicesen, pp. 41, 65. 

" Euseb. Hist. Eedes. viii., ix. 3-9; Lac- 
tantius, M.P. 36, 37. Ramsay, Pauline and 
Other Studies, Art. iv., q^uotes many illustra- 
tions from in-scriptions ; see also Cit. and Pish, 
of Phrygia, ii. p. 567. 

Sacraments, at any rate baptism, were 
Mithraic. 

This view that the rite was performed 
with twice-fired bread, Siirvpif, has been pro- 


posed by Mr. A. J. Reinach (not observing my 
suggestion of it as possible on p. 349, though 
neither of us has made a restoration in 
accordance with this idea). His excellent 
paper is used in the sequel. 

Tlairas either bad grammar (like Sovtos 
with nominative nouns, and other solecisms), 
or due to remembrance of a Phrygian genitive. 
To[it7)i'o 5 Kol] with a second name is too long. 
Yet t5 for rov is a unique misspelling. 
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The restoration of the exordium of the main inscription, if it could be 
assured, would go far to i-esolve the difficulty as to the Tekmoreian 
Association. [<r]ei'TM 8t7ro[pw] seems certain, since the additional letters 
read in 1911 have antiquated my former guess [ei^] tw Si7ri5[Xw]. There 
seems to be no other possible wmrd. The convincing paper by Monsieur 
A. J. Eeinach on Pain Galate and the discoveries of 1911 remove the 
difficulty that I expressed in Shidies, p. 349 -P ‘ the twice-fired bread,’ about 
which I there hesitated, now stands almost complete in the text. The 
Protanaklites, probably, gave the bread to mystai at the ritual meal. 

A verb is needed before [o-Jeirm. The restoration which I retain follows 
the form of which examples are quoted in Studies p. 346. Perhaps one 
should prefer a verb w'hich along wdth treLTO) Bnrvpaj wmuld be equivalent 
to ireKfiopevcrav, but the ritual term is not out of place at the opening. 
I omit oiBe (which analogy, p. 346, calls for), and suppose that the following 
names serve as nominatives to the verb at the beginning ; the line seems to 
have been short (though the arrangement is irregular in this inscription). 
The conjectural restoration of Demetrius in 1. 9 becomes now less convincing, 
as being too short ; and I have therefore written AvpyXlov in full. 

Monsieur A. J. Reinach has illustrated the importance of the bread in 
ritual ; and his conclusion as regards the Tekmoreioi seems now established : 
la communion par le dipyron jKirait done comme I’acte essenfiel }w.r 
lequel on devient Tekmoreios: le tekmor ne seroAt pms autre chose qu’ tine 
formide d’ initiation (p. 231). He quotes the case of the Montanist .sect 
Artotyritae, who celebrated the Eucharist with bread and cheese, wdthout 
wine (which was symbolical of blood). 

The ritual meal was, as w'e have seen, the central ceremony, according 
to wide-spread custom, of a pagan Society ; and at this meal evidently the 
Protanaklites played his part, in which probably the giving of the dipiyros 
(instead of ordinary bread) to the new niystes was included. Whether all 
the mystai who took part in the ritual meal also partook of the dipiyros, or 
only the new initiate, cannot yet be determined ; but analogy points to 
the view that the eating of this special kind of bread was characteristic of 
the cult and common to all the mystai. That w^as the old pagan ritual. 
The transformation of this ceremony into <a test and an initiation (perhaps 
by the addition of a confession or oath or some other accompaniment) 
probably belongs to the late reorganization of the society in the third 
century. Q. 9 is the only list which seems to be older than A.D. 212 ; and in 
it there is no Protanaklites, and the ritual element is not prominent, because 
the pagan revival had not yet begun when the list was engraved. The 


Eeinach in Eevue Celtique, 1907, pp. 225 f. ordinary bread was avoided in the Phrygian 

The thonght of Siiru[pij)] occurred to me too late ritual, but confessing inability ‘ to see how the 

for the text p. 319, when that sheet was already sign could be exhibited by means of the twice- 

on the machine ; I could only add the reference fired bread.’ It is, however, now easy to see 

in the note to p. 349, where I have mentioned how well this adapts itself to the newly 

this pos.sibility, (quoting some evidence that discovered Protanaklites. 
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religious Society existed throughout the Roman period, as the basis of the 
organization of the Estates. 

Monsieur A. J. Reinach is sceptical about these lists having aipv 
connexion with Imperial Estates. Apparently he has not studied the history 
of the Anatolian Estates ; and does not recognize them. Rostowzew, who 
knows those Estates, recognizes at a glance the character of the domrments. 

Monsieur Reinach is probabh’ right that the use of pain Gulafe in the 
Tekmoreian ritual was due to the Gaulish custom of using bread twice-fired, 
which after being lightly cooked was reduced by trituration to a kind of 
flour, and then a second time prepared and baked (pp. 230 f.). This custom 
confirmed and agreed with the Phiygian ritual usage, which forbade leavened 
bread as part of the food of priest.s : such is the probable meaning of the 
prohibition, as M. Reinach proves at some length (p. 226), and as I have 
assumed without argument (Studifis, p. 349).^® The extension of Gaulish 
custom is a proof of the reality of Galatian influence in South Galatia, in the 
district called in Acts xvi. 6 »; ^puyia kol TaXariKr) -^copa. If, now, we had 
reason to think that opposition to the native and the Jewish, and perhaps 
the Montanist, custom caused the orthodox Christians to prefer leavened 
bread in the Eucharist, the insistence on unleavened bread in the Tekmoreian 
ritual feast would have constituted in itself a test of orthodox Christian 
constancy. 

That the ‘ Orthodox ’ Church at that time disapproved of the celebration 
of the Eucharist with unleavened bread is highly ])robable, and almost 
certain. On this matter I am deeply indebted to 5lr. Brightman. All the 
Eastern Churches except the Armenian use leavened, and abhor unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. The Western Church uses unleavened bread, but 
this is probably an innovation of much later date than the Tekmoreian 
inscriptions. Our theory would furnish a good cause in . history for the 
abhorrence felt in the East. According to the view stated bv the present 
writer in a scries of articles in the Ej'potsitory Tintes, 1910, the Eucharistic 
rite might originally accompany any meal, if other conditions were suitable, 
and in that case either kind of bread would serve equally well, but leavened 
bread would be in practice much comnutner. A preference might thus arise, 
which was strengthened by another cause. The Ebionites celebrated their 
annual Eucharist with unleavened bread (Epiphanius, Haer. XXX. 16) — no 
doubt as a Christian substitute for the Passover — and two inscriptions of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia (if my belief that they are Jewish-Christian is correct. 
Cities and Badi. of Phr. II, p. 545 f.) show that in Phrygia during the third 
century Jewish Christians celebrated the annual Easter Eucharist with 
unleavened bread ; but in Humann-Judeich Hi era polls, p. 142, those inscrip- 
tions are legarded as .Jewish, My hypothesis is that the Ebiouite usa^'e 
goes back to the first century, and that the non-Jewish Churches developed 
in opposition a preference for leavened bread, which was intensified as time 
passed. 


’’’ The Christian authorities say that the [iriests ate no bread. 
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An objection to the view that TeKfwpevetv had some connexion with the 
Imperial religion (stated in Gott. Gel. Anz., 1908, p. 297, in a detailed and 
suggestive review of the Studies) leads to a clearer conception of the act and 
its nature. The reviewer, R. Laqueur, agrees with me that TeKfiopeveiv 
denotes eine K altus-handluwj injend ivelcher Art ] but denies any Im- 
perial significance, iceil viele dann die Tatsache, dass nur eiit, einziger in 
einer grossen Kamenreilie doppelt ‘bezeugt’ hdtte (St? TeKpopevaa<i) nicht 
erlddren Uisst}' That causes quite as great difficulty, if the act had a ritual 
significance only in the old Phrygian cultus. I take it that there are only 
the two alternatives open to the reviewer and to me, who accept the theory 
of ritual significance ; (1) the act belongs to the old religion, (2) it has 
a certain relation to the Ka iserkult us. But the reviewer seems, if I rightly 
understand him, to assume that (2) excludes (1). This is not so. The old 
religion and the Imperial cult were combined. The Estates had been 
administered by the Imperial Procurator as priest maintaining the old form 
of rule. Thus the Estates were managed without any violent change, and 
the cultivators continued to be organized under the form A a religious 
society (as has been already indicated) similar to their former system. The 
immense power and influence of the Anatolian hiera are illustrated by the 
great inscription which the Americans found on the wall of the temple at 
Sardis relating to this matter of landed estates ; and it is probable that the 
Kaio-apiaarai known from a remarkable inscription published by Buresch, 
A us Lydien, pp. 0 f., and commented on by M. Reinach loo. cit., were a 
society of cultivators of a Sardian temple-property which had passed into 
Imperial possession. The Emperors seldom interfered with the temple- 
system, but adapted it to their own purposes, for the Imperial god was 
generally identified with the god of the district. The old ritual forms were 
well suited to be used in the last struggle of the Empire and paganism 
combined against the new faith. The old custom of the twice-fired bread 
was used as a Tekmor or test of religion and loyalty : only the testing 
purpose was new, while the form was old. That the test was usually applied 
only once (in two cases twicej presents no difficulty. A single test was 
ordinarily sufficient : all who passed it showed themselves good pagans 
and acquired merit, whether suspected of Christianity or not. 

That there may have been a kind of Tekmoreian sacrament is probably 
a sign of Mithraism (note 12). The influence of Mithras-worship in Asia 
Minor is little known. The baptism of this ritual seemed to rival the 
Christian sacrament ; and, though Mithraism is not recorded to have played 
a part in the pagan revival under Maximin, the Tekmoreian rites, as 
described here and below, perhaps show that the Mithraic ritual was mixed 
up at Antioch with the anti-Christian movement A monument of Mithraic 
initiation from a military station on the west Cappadocian frontier is pub- 
lished in my Hevolut ivii in Goustuutindple mid Turkey, pp. 211—222. 

I add some remarks on the te.xt, derived from a revision of some points. 


A &econd case is now known : Miss Hardie’s paper, Xo. 2, 
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In 33 note confirmed. 38, AAPHNOYC of all copies confirmed; P is con- 
firmed by No. 26 below. 48, there is room for AttoX in the gap. 52. C€IH 
perhaps rightly, but H and N are sometimes indistinguishable. 65, MEIN ; 
probably ligature of I and N has been omitted by engraver’s slip. 72, 
O IT CON probable. 86, OYAA6 ceitain, i.e. Ova\€\iav6<i, an interesting 
local pronunciation ; the name was liable to alteration in East Phrygia and 
Lycaonia, where Ovap€\iav6<; occurs often. 82, Avp. Av^dvav Zcotikov. 
104, © now blurred. On 57 see No. 20. 

4 = Q 4, 28. On 'AvBl7]v6‘; see note on 21 below. 

7 = Q7 (R. 1886, 1911). 3, 6, for II read N ; restore ’HXjiaiietTT;? 

as in No. 26, 9. 9, a line is omitted : read [PJokt^i/o? : then 1. 10 is [’loJeXmii? 

(9 in Studies), and so on. This is perhaps part of one side of the large 
homus described as No. 27. 

8 = Q 8. In 1. 6 read [eV] "Op/tot?, as proved by a fragment found in 
1911. In 1. 7 read [;)^a]X/<;etTp[? ; see note on 17 below. 

9 = Q 9 (R. 1886, R. and C. 1911). The new copy added a line, 
TOY§Ae at the top of column B, and gave in B 5 (formerly B 4) 
nAnACM.A,i8 in B 6 MOYKAP. In A 9 the reading is AHOY . . . .OY 
fpossibly AMOY) ; in A 10 KYA or KPA, and the gap is larger. 

The stone is on the inside of a garden-wall on the right as one enters 
the village from south. It is turned upside down, and the lettering is rude 
and sometimes uncertain. The inscription is in two columns, A and B, 
separated by two bull’s heads, from whose horns a wreath is suspended 
between them. Column B only completes A, and is not independent. 
T occurs both at end of A 1 and in B 1. Hence the te.xt results. 

A 1 and B 1-4 eVl dvaypa<f)€<t><; Z]wT[t]/cou ApT€p.wvo<; HoaXiavov 

(t)tou AX[e]fai'6pov /S' AaoKtoprjTOV. 

A 2 Mei/exX?)? XletXar/ieov confirmed. 

A 10 Perhaps KvaSpr]v6<; rather than KpaBprjvo^. 

After A 12 add B 5-6 HaTra? Kap[/r7;]r'6?. 

12 = Q 12 (St. 1885, R. 1886, R. and H. 1911). We had the stone 
taken out of a garden-wall, and thus uncovered a number of lines, which 
were hitherto concealed and uncopied. Miss Hardie and I worked at 
lines 8 ff. in a hot afternoon under a blazing sun, after a fatiguing forenoon’s 
work. We had little mental energj' left for the task; the stone was in an 
awkward position, and the letters are so worn, that wm at last abandoned the task 
in despair. It was only on the following day that the w'ord 7rpwTavaK\[T7]<: was 
discovered, which clears up A 8. The stone ought to be tried once more 
before it is completely published ; but we have made it intelligible. 

Sterrett prints in his epigraphic copy i accidentally omitted the E in the copy which 
n An A M A. My notebook of 1886 gives j gent him ; and thus Uarra ap, pears in his te.xt 
the text correctly (as in 1911) ; but presumably and hence in Q 9. 
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The inscription is in the usual form. It first states the object of the 
dedication by the Xenoi Tekmoreioi. Then it states the date by naming the 
Secretary 5-6, the Protanaklites 8, and the Brabeutai 11. 

A B 

uTrep rtjg tmv Ki;]pt6)i/ xal [v- e]7r- 

et]/c77? /cal aicovLov h i a ov rj<i l ava- 
Kol Tov avviravTo^ avrov oi/cov ypa^/pe- 
crtBTJjpta? av e a T r} a av p, ev o i <u? Ai[p. 

5 T e /c fMo pelot ^d\K€ov e7r[t] ottt- 

dv]aypa(f)eo<; Avp. Ylaird S(?’AcrT[ or A£[t] 

SJoii? eTrihoatv Stjv. y<f>a[ po[v 

e’jTTi [7rp(o^Tava<v>/c\tT[ov] Mewed8[-! At]o7[6- 
o? ]o'[ ]o[i']o? Kei/[i']aTov [Br]v ?; 

10 Avp. ’'Ip.av ZcoTi/cov Aiocf/dvovi ITra [ytai'oi)] 

SJovTo? 67rt8o(T[ti']. eirl ^pa^evTpiv 
A]u. ’AXe^az/8p[o]u At-7r[oXo '?]vidT[ov Brjv.. e- 
/cal Avp. Ala^ipcavov Na^toi;(?) TaX[f- 
pe\Tr]vov /cal M.dp/cov [’'I/i.jei/of lie-' Br]v. 

1-5 a/ce]vidTov, Avp. Adfiat lLip,odiov 
Avp. 'A]\€^avBpo‘; Kapc/cov<^> ’Apacn^6v<;\ 

On B, an adjoining face of the stone, only a few letters are engraved. 
In A there remain a good many lines which might probably be read with 
time and patience, if the stone were put in a good position. Part of the 
dating in A seems to be corrected in B by the addition of a second dvaypa(f>€v<; 
(perhaps ’OirTipLov Aioyevovc;). In B lower down d/v seems to complete 
^pa0€VT in A. Similarly in the following lines. 

15 = Q 15, 1. Probably read eV M]aj/8pw ; there is not room for 
'OAifiavapcp. See also Q 11 and Q 21 (below). 

17 = Q IT. The first line may perhaps be part of a statement of the 
use to which the subscribed money was applied. 

[TeKpopeloi eTroirjcrav . . . •)(\a/c[d)]pMTa 

eVt] dvaypa<pieo^ Au]p. 

M7;i']o8<opoi' Aou«:eto[t' ^ovXevrov 

’Ai'T]to;^eaJ9 S6 j'To[9 St]V. [ 

5 eTTi] TrpcoTavaKXlrov 'Ep^[ 

ZJcoTiKov TOV Kol 'EppoO rXi[«<Bi’]o9 2i'i'a8eii[9 

Then follow names in nom. with sums of denarii. 

14 ejTTt ISpa^evTwv Av. ’A\«ipou ’AX/cipou IlaTrarjou Br^v. vk 

Kal ’ATTTra Patou AaTriaTprjvov Bt]v. a-0 . 

The inttexion of nouns in -fits troubled the composer seriously : he uses -e'os and -tuis in 
nom., -€ui in gen. 
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Then follow other names in nom. with sums of denarii. 

'^aKWfiara, i.e. ‘yakKutii.ara (compare Q 2, 3). Perhaps for 

/caX^., i.e. ^aX/cetTfj?, should be read in 21, 5, below, a trade name equivalent 
to yaXKSv^, though not elsewhere found. In Q 13 occurs. In 

Q 8, 7 [;^a]X«:€tT?;[ 9 ] seems certain : in 27 A, 16 it is written in full. [This 
spelling seems to point to a suppressing of the i sound as in Eng. pronuncia- 
tion of chalk. G. F. H.] 


19 = Q 19, 1. Perhaps ayo]Xp[a, part of a statement of objects made. 

20. The fragment Q 20 (St. 1885, R. 1886) should be placed on the 
right of this fragment copied by me in 1911, leaving only a gap ot a few 
letters between them, 

A B (Q 20j 

.AAOYXAP / O 
MOVCYNNA^ OIKUJNeNTTl/ 'AW 
cooNft kaiay xor€NoYepfv€a)CA 
MlAOCKAPBOl HTOYAONT OC^YOC 
P KAPlKOC^^eilAA K/NNABOPCY CXU)K 

p-0€K\CU)NXAPm noccoypbianoc^wa 

YP COKPATHCZOl IKOYg ATTC ANOfA?aiA 
YP AITTTACKOINTOI VAPCIANOC 

&vDADrcuiiiM&M-rti(k 


Noqco^yNA 


AYPAPTtKUJNANTHf ibociNN^or iTVC^’wA 
YPAHITACBCYNNAAtY'&NAAnz blCXWA 
AYPAA62ANZiPOC2U)C'S ^ANoKtNA 
AYPUATTACB-CYN NAAOX T.'YA 

VPA\ 0r€NHCAA€2ANA><l 
'PMHNOAUJPOCB'CYl ' 

YP€PAHCKAPI>vOYIOX/ 

YPAtilA/iHCArAe 
XP^ZlUTlKOCANT 
YO ANTIOXOCCOY 
CU)KPATHCMAt\ 

A 'AHIWAAWC 


Fig. 2. 


iirl l3pa/3]€VTwv [Aup. ’ArTjdXov Xap[tTaii/]o[9 

)s.opvq ?]Xiou 2 i'I'wS[€U9] oIkwv ev nt[X(y]di'[w 
Sou? x] (cvd KoX Au[p. 'Eppjo'yeVou 'Ep/iecui; A- 
io6e ?]piSo 9 K.ap^o[K(opL]}jrov B6vto<; X ■\jroe' 

5 Au]p. Kapi«o9 Ae^td6[ou] Kivva^opev<; X (ok 

Au]p. ®€pL(T(ov XapiT[w]j'09 ^ovpjBiavo^ X uyd 
A]up. ^WKpaTTjf; Z&)[ti]«:oD BaTTeai'09 X wd 
A]up. ’AttttSv Ko(Vto[u Xl]ap(7iai'o9 X coke 
A vp. ’Aprep-cov ’Ai'Ti;[i'op]o9 Kivva^opeii‘; X (od 
10 xVjup. ’A7r7ra9 Si'r’j'a8e[v9] ev ’AX'ytf[e]ot 9 X o)d 
Avp. ’ A\e^avBpo<i 7i(ocr[lp.ov A]tai /09 X -^jrva 
Avp. na7rd9 /d 2i'j/i'a8[eii9 eV] Ndcrw X '<}i~va 
A]yp. Aioy€vj]‘i ’AXe^dvBpl^ov 
Au]p. ^h]v6Bo>po^ /S' 2u[w’aS€U9 
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15 A]u/3. }s.apLKov ’Ioi»[\teu 9 

A]up. Ae^idS7j<: 'A'ydd[a)V0'i ? 

A]vp. 'Zi(t)TiKO‘; ' A.vtYl6')(pv 
A]v/3. ’Ai't[io ^09 %ot^aov ? 

Au/3.] %a}KpdTrj<; Ala^l^p-ov 

Avp.] ’A[cr/c]XT;7rtaS?j9 

In 3-4, A[ ]ptBo‘; cannot be a long word : A[to^e]/xtSo? would suit in 
length, if it were known elsewhere. 

As to comparative date, the following may be noted : 5, Karikos is 
brother of Antenor, son of Dexiades (Kinnaboiion), Q 16, 15; Q 15, 17. 
9, Artemon, son of Antenor, is grandson of Dexiades (Kinnaborion), Q 16, 15, 
and Q 15, 17. 15, Hermes, son of Karikos, is perhaps brother of Julius 

(lulia), Q 15, 22, and Q 16, 21. 7, Zotikos, father of Sokrates here, is son of 

Orestes in No. 27 (Battea). 

Accordingly this list is later by a (short) generation than Q 15 and Q 16 
(which were proved in Studien, p. 300, to be early), and it is later by a 
generation than the fragmentary No. 27. So far as shape and arrangement 
go, this present list seemed to be possibly a part of No. 27 ; yet the 
chronological evidence is against this, and 27 goes with 15 and 16. The only 
possible way of fitting 27 to those two is to suppose that 27, 1 completes 
16, 60, a very slender thread of union. 

L. 1 1. Aiapo^ (read by Sterrett in 1885, but broken before I saw the stone 
in 1886) is probably the same name as AiAHNOC in Q 2, 57. In 1882 
I noted in margin that this was the probable reading: in 1911 Calder and 
I agreed that AIAHNOC w'as probable (initial not certain). In 1886 I 
thought that I was lie'e with the following A, and hence printed ’A/iai^r'd? in 
Q 2. The true text seems to be either Xiarjvo'i or Xlarjv6<i, probably the 
latter. There is no room for [Bapou/cJXiawiv. 

L. 12. There is not room in the gap for oIkcov ev, but e.g. eV Jivoacp or 
’ Avocra, involving loss of one letter, is possible. 

L. 21 = Q 21 (St. 1885, R. and C., separately, 1911). The older copy is 
far from complete in 11. 1, 2. The stone is top part of the basis of a statue, 
perhaps. 

Ai)p. ApTep,a)v KapiKov 'iip,€paC(ov) 'OX/u.[(]ai^[d 9 ] Sr)P. u'[ 

Avp. rdto 9 Mej/dj^Spou 'AvBpr]v6<: Brjv. [ 

Avp. ¥ilpT]veo<; 'AXe^dvBpov AovBavBrjvo'i ^dX«t[a Bvo 1 
Avp. KaptKo^ ' AXe^dvBpov Ka-)(eLTq<i A[aXT}v6<i. 

L. 1. '0\piav6‘;. Calder reads part of p, and of a with gap sufficient 
for i. From Sterrett’s defective copy I caught [d /c]ai 'OX[/xjai/d 9 ] and 
restored wrongly a personage elsewhere mentioned. Presumably OY was 
omitted before OA by the engraver. I revised Calder’s copy, but could 
make no addition to a very faint text. 

L. 2. Calder read APOMANAP? In revision I preferred APOYANAP 
or A NAP. Calder then re-read, and admitted these as possible. The text is 
not quite certain. 

n.S. VOL. XXXII. M 
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L. 3. i^ovBaBrjpoi; (Sterrett) ; We read as above. The local name is 
evidently connected with the personal name Dondas or Dodes, through suffix 
avSa or aSa : see for similar examples Histor. Geogr. of Asia Mi nor p. 368. 
On ica')(eirr]<; see 17, above. As to the form WvBpt]v6<i, in Q 4, 28 I read 
at first ’AvBpr]v6<; and then noted that only IH ’"'as certain, but PH was 
possible. In Q 15, 32 and 16, 33 iv ’Aj'S[t]at 9 is restored. Miss Hardie 
Cjuotes Plin 3 ’’s city Andria of Phrygia (Xa.t. Hist. v. 145 : Cit. and Blsli. of 
Phrygia i. p. 209). 

23 = Q 23, 10 piadcoTov unjustifiably restored here. 

24 = Q 24 (Callander 1906, R. and C. 1911). 3 IICENIONI followed by 
a doubtful letter or emblem. 

L. 8 ’TTOirjfTrj, Kardpa avrS yevoLTO for iroigayiaiapa (1906) : the text is 
in parts much worn. 

25 = Q 25 (a small part copied by R. 1886, when the rest of the stone 
was covered up ; Callander’s copy 1906 is entirely confirmed by R. and C. 
1911 ; 2 We road IVt. 6 We read N on another edge of the stone, so that 
the object dedicated was a /Sewo?. 7 kAAA complete. 

26 (R. C. and H. 1911). On two sides of a stone excavated at Saghir. 
The upper part occurs only on side B, while the corresponding part of side 
A is blank. On this upper part the superscription describing the purpose 
to which money subscribed (no sums mentioned in the text) was applied : 
the arrangement is as in Q 2. Sides C and D seem not to have been 
engraved, yet B is evidently incomplete. The stone is much worn, and the 
engraving w’as very rude and inaccurate. Misspellings and omissions are 
numerous. Though a line can be quite certainly restored above 1. 1, 
containing the nominative jfiural before the verb, yet not a trace of it could 
be detected. 


€W\ ANIXM eoc AYP AC 
AlCIOITPVOTANA KA\TOV/ 
A>f PHCNNCACKAPlCg'fCm^ AT 
AYPlKCHTTAMAOONeiNVATHC 


tTPONKAlTON^^^ONeU 
AN^aUCANCYNTHCti 
eKTUURlAlUJN ANAAUJ 
KAHTHAAOYIACNO C 

phhnottantov at 
MC rtNOHtNOCRPtUTA 
|rc N OHC N O CIT P UJTA w A 


»CA»fcTHBPABnTU)NAYPZU)T»KOClK(NOCHA\AN\TO'1'nPi 


KATWITPIUTANAKAITOYAYPI^ 
AV P AC KAHTT » A A H C ATTIT A A 
\YPC»NTPOMOC KPANAO 


AP 

m 


OCAO'fAONCTH.Td 

ACrPCTNIATHcf 

T6ClU)TIKOY^ 

CNAeiNOYOJNl 

€OYOYO\KC» 






ATI I ACKAPlY^OVAAPo HHOC 

jocce p r \ AN OX /li AP*H N OC 

-.^HNOCrCNOHCNOC 


WNZUJT»KO0OP\AKOYOOYCINIA 


vata.-t 

'>€0\NOCO»KU)NeN 

ATHC 


Fio. 3. 
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[Hei/ot TeK/iopetot] 
eTretTKevacrav to [av 
- - -rpov Koi Tov Sdov eia- 
aveartfaav aiiv Tfj ei\^ic6vi 
eK TMV Ihimv dvaX(i)\^fidT(i>v. 

5 €7rl uva{'ypa)'ireo^ Avp. ’Aa icX’pTndBov "Ifievo'; 

/tjat €7rl TT pwTav a k\\^L T ov Av\p. XlrjvoirdvTov ' At\t d\ov ' 

Avp. Mewea? XidpKov OveividT^rfli; i^ev6p.evo<i irpwTalyaKXiTTj'; 

Avp. ''\p,ev HaTra 'Oov€ividTrj<; y€v6p.evo<; TrpatTaval^KXiTTjt 

Kal errl ^pa^evTMv Avp. Za)Tiico<; (sic)''\p,evo‘; "HXiaviTov TrplaravaKXiTov 
10 Kal eirl 7rpa)TavaK[X^tTov Avp. Tl a7r[a<i Kapixov Aap[p}riv6<; 

Avp. ' AaKXrpiTidhr)<; 'Airirdh o]?] ^epyiavov Aaprjv6<; 

A]u/9. %LVTpOTro<i [ ]■ ^^pava(T a^v>]vo‘; yevop.evoi; [TrpeoTavaKXLTrj^ 

Avp.] ’Ap[Tep.]euv Z(oti,ko[v ^ 'OptaKov 'Ooveivid[T't]‘i 
Avp. ’A7ro]X(»[vt]o9 AovXov %ip,iKKev>i 
15 Avp. ? IlaTr ?]a? TpeividTrji; 

Avp. ]reo? ZaniKov [. . .]p€Oivo? oIkiov ev . . . 

Avp. i XIapK ?]€[X]X€lVOV Otw dTtpf 
XIevv]eov<OY> OtV6[7jvo? 

K]apiKo[v 

If the restoration [avjrpov could be trusted, it would suggest some 
interesting speculations. Evidently the lost word denoted some place ah’eady 
e-sisting, which had to be equipped : the three verbs eVotpo-av, civearTjaav, 
and eVecr/cevao-av, are carefully distingui.shed in these statements (Q 2, Q 12, 

Q 13, Q 22). A cave, such as was used in the Mithraic ritual, or a place like 
the stable at Bethlehem used in this imitation of Christian ritual, would 
quite fulfil the conditions. The restoration elxovi is very probable, as the 
I of K could be traced. Bdo>; seems to be a revival of an old epic word,-^ 
meaning ‘ torch ’ in Homer, similar to the archaic, Homeric, reKp.wp from 
which the Association derived its name. Whether the Christian analogy 
can be maintained or not, at any rate the equipment of the cave with a (large) 
torch and an image would be very suitable for a scene in the Hysterics, 
Phrygian or other. 

The comparative date of this inscription may be detei’mined from 1. 12. 
Syntrophos of Kranosaga -- was the father of Iman, a member of the 
Association, mentioned in Q 2, 88. Here in 1. 12 there is abundant room 
for a letter after the name; and the only single letter possible would be B 
(i.c. St?)- If this restoration is right, kSvmtrophos son of Syntrophos here 
would be brother of Iman, and the document would be nearly contemporary 
with Q 2, which has been assigned conjecturally to the period of Decius 
about A.D. 250 (Studies, p. 355). If, however, there was simply a gap on the 
stone, this document would be a generation older than Q 2, and would 
belong to the earlier ' group of Tekmoreian lists. 


•" For nouns in -eus see note 19. 


As 3Iiss H.irdie suggestcMi. 


Missjielt Kranfisana hpro. 
M 2 
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In B 9 the reading 'HAiaj^tTov seemed certain, although possibly A should 
be substituted for giving a form eijui valent to Ai^avlrov: on the 
equivalence of A and Z in Anatolian words under Greek conditions of 
spelling and pronunciation see Studiefi, p. 366, Classical Review, 1905, 
p. 370. In B 10 Aapprjv6<; and Aap^r)v6<; were both possible; but the 
following line decides in favour of a bad P. In 1. 13 both Zcort/td? and 
Z(UTi/coO are possible ; and there may be a letter lost after it, the initial of 
-opiaKov. In 1. 14 the lacuna is too short to allow two \ in the personal 
name. In 1. 16 PEGHNOC is perhaps possible, i.c. [’A/S ?]p 6 ^'i 7 i'd 9 : compare 
the Abrettenoi in North Phrygia. In 1. 17 the copy gives Y very doubtfully 
between £ and A. In 1. 18 OYOIK may be a thick pronunciation of 
Oik- or a mere fault of the engraver. 

27 (R. 1911). Saghir. (Lower end of two sides of a large homos.) 
Two parts, A containing the beginnings and ends of the lines, B the 
middle ; the latter is a corner of the bomos. 


I) 


vHTHC 

*Tf 

*TiA 

^TNA 

^TNA 

/^TNA 

<TN 

NfcNOPKOIC 

CK??rfcYC 

HNOC 

*C0 


itcoc 

N 

voLcat 


KARMAN \K^NOCKTtM< N 


P/M 

VITO AU) N I 
AlTTTrOCe 
YPIMANM6N O 
YPMCNANAPOC 
AYPM.AI./MOCM6 
, aypzwtikoco 
^Cypckymnoccky 
Ay P /MAN AO YA OY 

cea;c;<AAK€ /toy 


B 

OCXOYT/ 
NOTOCMOXIOCAr 
‘CANTIOXOVMIC 
‘^TlHOYHePTNIATH 
<KAAI AN0C-)tcq. 
ciroAYMftPrHNaKci4 

V KA. 

^ OCIfCNlT 

KONOCKAPCIi 
ICPATOYNA/ 
TOYBATT6 
iroAY|v\APrH 
4NO Y^C 

YKTlMtNl 
10YAKP€INAi 


\IOCK% 
ATHC^ 
^^A X 

|\ #CSA 


fetVa^CN 
lX0YldNOC-?K^ 
|AN0IC:>«CAA 
NPC)(CK 



Fig. 


4. 


M]dcrp{;ov Ta[X(/i€Teu? ? 
jcoTO? Md/tto? 'AtItuXt) ?]j^d9 K 
09 ' Avti6')(ov Micr[oXt]dT7j9 [ 

9 Ti? 7 oi/ Mep7i'taT'>7[9 hpv. to! 

5 Ad]p. ”lp[az' o]o TAahiav6<i Brjv. crd 

Adp.] ' AiroXcovioii 9 noXu/xap77;z^d9 (St/i/. o-[7r]a' ?) dr;c. cr^a' 

<I>tXt7r7ro9 E[ ]j/ [ Br)v. a^p.a 
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AJup. 'Ifiav Mei’[T]o[/30? [ Tji'Jo? Zr}v. avy 

Avp. ^livavBpo<; [^Xi;]/^OJ/o? K.ap(rivS6v<; Sr)v. cri'[a 

10 Avp. ^ld^ip,o<i ALe\ye\KpdTov l^a\i')(0V7)v6<; Brjv. <T\ya 
Avp. Z(OTiKO<; ’0[/3e<j]TOD BaTTeavo? Br)v. crva 
Avp. %Kvp,vo^ '^Kv\^pvov^ Tlo\vpapyr]v6<i Brjv. cnc 
Avp. "Ipav AovKov [ Jv Br/v. a 

AlevavBpo‘; Euw[i'u/io]ii Krt/iei'iji/o? Brjv. [/»]fa' 

15 Avp. 'Y^eipoKpdTTjt; Ai[ovva^Lov 'AKpeivd![T‘rj<t 
crectf? %aX«etTou finis 

I copied these fragments at different places, and noted at the time the 
probability that they might suit each other, as they are parts of the lower 
end of a large bomos ; but there was no opportunity of trying to fit them 
together. The inscriptions suit well; in 10, NaXixovTjvoi; is like Sayoto^i'd?, 
Wpa<yovr]v6<;, ^or)v6<; (''Ecrova, ’’lo'jSa), Aajorjvo'i, K.aXovrjv6<; : on 1. 15 see 
below on D. C€Cl)C is the end of a name in gen., such as [ToXonpuJo-ew?, 
which has come over from side D. The bomos was engraved on all four 
sides : and considerable pieces probably remain : the traces make ’A/cpeimTp? 
almost certain. Compare Studie>^, p. 359. 

L. 2. Mdpio?, probably genitive of a native name, and not related to 
Mummius. 

L. 4. Ttetou or Ttj;ou ; noted first as an indeclinable native name in 
J.H.S. 1883, p. 60. The form Tipov occurs in several unpublished in- 
scriptions of Laodiceia Lycaoniae. 

In 11 and in Q 20, 7 the reading /S' ’ArTeai/d? cannot be justified : 
Attaia therefore disappears from the list in Studies, p. 364, and Battea must 
be added there and on p. 371. Sterrett was right in this. 

D. The other sides of this bomos were also engraved ; and the fol- 
lowing was perhaps a fragment of the lowest part of the fourth side. The 
names began on the third side, and are completed here. 

X t[ 

X t[ 

X T^a 
X Tua 
X Tva 

-K(opi]jjTT]<; X Tiia' 

oIk5)]v ev ’’OpKOi’; X tv 

9 M[e ?]p7ei'9 

[X] a[ 

-ijvof X o'o[ 

X (roe 

?/ [blank space] 

Kal”lpav”Ipevo<; 
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W. M. ItAilSAY 


Line S here, from the shajie of the basis, seems to correspond to A 16 ; 
and in this case apparently the name extended round beyond D on to A, 

so that the whole shonld run after this fashion [Avp. o]? M[e]p 7 ei ;9 

[Toi’Xonpd]<r£(U‘»’ ■x^aXKetTov.-’ Names like Toulourasis are common in the 
district of Anaboiira, six hours south-east of Antioch. I take AIep 7 ev 9 for 
yiefr/vevt;, a variant of 'SlepypiuTij^. The lowest part of the basis was not 
engraved on sides A, B, but was engrawd on side D in five lines. 

Another ])ossibility in restoring A B 1.5, 16, is 'AKpeivd[Tov Mtmjcrea)? 
-X^aKKeLTov, making Dionysius a citizen of Minassos, who had settled in the 
village Akreina, on the Imperial Estates, after the fashion described in 
StiuJip.'i, pp. 3-57 f.; but there seems to be hardly room for Mtm-, for this would 
extend to A (which here is blank;. The restoration \\.pKeivd[TT]^] or [tou] 
seemed practically certain, as we copied the stone. 

23. fC. Ibllj Saghir. The epithet of the goddess was assured by 
traces of broken letters ( Calderj. 

\pT€po) '']r 'Aprepiii €[7rr;/co]w ev^pv. 

For the present I refrain from publishing a number of small ft-agments 
of Teknioreian lists, which were copied at Saghir in Iftll, because it is 
pnjbable that .some of these may yet be united to one another or to other 
published fragments. In one case we put four together, as they were in our 
hands for some time ; but, unless one can handle them, it is not possible to 
fit such small })arts together. It is usele.ss to measure the letters, for these 
\ary much in size in the same stone, anel the spacing and the distances 
between the lines are very irregular. As knowledge grows, the task of 
uniting the fragments might become easier. A week at Saghir seems even 
more urgently needed than when, in lOOG, I suggested that it would be 
profitable. In one of the 1 urbe-s tliere are probably other fragments, besides 
those which have been seen anil copiisl ; but religious awe will probably pre- 
vent them from being uncovered. Time, however, is necessary. People will 
not do for the visitor of a day what they will readily do tor one who has lived 
for a week among them. 


29. fR. and C. and H., Kundanli or Gondane, on a homos of 

peculiar shape. The stone is a sipiare Am/to-s with a round rippus on the 
top,'-^ but the rippii.s is properly cut only on the inscribed side, showing that 
the monument m,is intend.ed to stand against a wall and to be seen onlv 
from one side. 


On the front of the bomo.s is the head of a hornless ox. On the two 
sides are defaced ornaments: Miss Hardie thought both were bull's heads : I 


thought that on the left side was the common ornament 


n 


and on 


^ Etlinic before father’s name, as iu Q 15, -» On the flat top of the cip 2 nts are three 

11 ; Q 2, 29. small circular bos.ses. 
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the right perhaps a bunch of grapes. Miss Hardie notes that in Lebas, 
PI. 136, a relief from the Lydian Katakekaumene, Men stands with his 
left foot on the head of a hornless ox [perhaps a calf is meant]. On coins 
of Antioch Men often stands with left foot on hucro.niuin. 


\ — 



\ / 

' 9 ’ 


/ 

KA1C€NNI0C<^1 

AHTOCABK'lPm 

T0N8NM0N1 

Kaicewto? Ot- 

' XijTo? Aei' Kupt'm 

Tov 


Fig. 5. 


N is a mere slip for w : whether the final I was also a slip, or had some force 
in local pronunciation, I do not venture to determine. 

On these estates the reigning emperors were the Kyrioi (Q 12. 13j. 
Hence, though Kyrios is a well recognized title of the god in Anatolia, yet 
here probably Zeus Kyrios is an identification of the reigning Emperor with 
the local Zeus, as exj. in Athens Hadrian was Zeus Olympios. On the form 
Aet see Q 25 and note. 

Caesennius Philetos can hardly be separated from Caesennius Philetos, 
who made a dedication to Men Askaenos (see p. 123) along with his brother, 
when both had performed the action called TeK^opeveiv. If we could suppose 
that these brothers were freedmen of Caesennius, governor of Galatia, A.D. 80, 
it would follow that the act of Tekmoreusis was practised from at least 
A.D. 80, and therefore was a rite in an old Phrygian religious society ; and 
much that I have suggested about the Association would be disproved. 
But that is not the situation. Caesennius Philetos was a resident in the 
country, belonging to one of the Hellenic families which had acquired the 
Roman civitus and taken the name of the governor in .\.D. 80. This dedica- 
tion to Zeus Kyrios clearly belongs to a much later date ; and we must 
suppose that, as would be natural, the nomen persisted in the family for 
150 or 200 years. The religious Association was ancient. 
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30 (E. 1886). On a grave-stone at Yalowadj. 

Katcrevia 
'Ep/xto- 

vrj 

Av^dvo- 
VTL TeKV- 
(p fivea<; 
Xdpiv. 


This epitaph certainly is not earlier than the late second century ; 
it belongs to the period of degeneration. Henaione probably belonged to 
the same family as Philetos and Onesimos, a fiimily of Hellenic hiculue, 
rewarded with the about a.d. 80-2, and retaining the Roman nornfin 

permanently. A family like this was Hellenic only in virtue of education 
and language. As Isocrates says ‘ Athens has brought it to pass that the 
name of Hellene should no longer be thought a matter of race, but a matter 
of intelligence, and should be given to the participators in our culture rather 
than to the sharers in our common origin’ {Pawy., trans. Jebb). The 
Hellenes of the great Graeco- Asiatic cities were rarely Greeks in blood : only 
certain cities which call themselves Dorian, Achaean, etc,, probably received 
a colony from some part of Greece to further the gradual Hellenization 
of Asia, at which the Seleucid and other kings aimed. The Seleucid Antioch 
was colonized from the Lydian city Magnesia on the Maeander, where ' 
Hellenism was of ancient standing ; and hence Antioch was more strongly 
Hellenic than most cities of Phrygia (such, c.//. a.s Iconium : C'dleis of * 
St. Paid, pp. 259, 334). 

At Antioch in CO Am oi'date donati, and families in other cities of 
Galatia, which gained civita-'^, often bear the names of governors (or other 
high officials) in the province, as e.y. the family Caesennius here, or Yeratius 
in Miss Hardie’s article No. 1. So Calpurnius, Ibdl. 48 (cp. C.I.L. iii. 6831) 
and Asprenas, ihaJ. 70, take names connected with (Nonius) Calpurnius 
Asprenas, who governed Galatia A.D. 69 and had two noiiiina (one coming 
from the female side). So Bassos, ibid. 67 : compare Pomponius Bassus, 
governor a.d. 95-102 ; dedication 17 should be re-examined to determine if 
UovfiTTovfiXioi; stands for Pomponius rather than Pompilius (as we at first 
thought) : the difference between N in ligature and A is very slight in those 
badly engraved dedications. Lol I i us perhaps occurs, ibid. 30; the governor 
in 25 B.C. was Lollius Paullinus. Ihe names Nonius and Nonia Paullina 
occur at Antioch, C.I.L. iii. 6856, Paullina also 6842, Paullinus 6850. All 
these governors belong to the first century, during which many iricolae were 
being raised to the idvitas. On the Estates the name Yalerianus (governor 



N H 

AY3AN0 

NTireKN 

umnckc 

XAPIN 


Fig. 6. 
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197 A.D.) occurs Q 2, 86 (as corrected above); but there clvitus was not 
acquired so early as in the colania. In the cities of Galatia names like 
Annius, Afrinus, Servaeus (at Savatra), Collega, occur often. Valerius Italus 
governed Galatia in some unknown year (cp. dedications 50, 60). The 
subject needs investigation and collection of details. Names derived from 
Emperors are not so numerous in a colonut as in cities. 

31. Copied by Miss Gertrude Bell in a house in Kundanli in 1907. 
The inscription is engraved above a relief representing three horsemen armed 
with spears. 

MOAOPHC Ma/i.a e6p[e]i<? 
djeot? e[7r]i)«:oot9 ev-yrjv. 

This embodiment of the Theoi Epekooi is unknown to me : one horse- 
man god is common in Anatolia, as are two horsemen with the goddess 
between them. The priest’s name is perhaps MoXop??? or MoSoprj? or 
lsilod6pr)<;. Here, as in Q 4, 12, is a priest, who is not a Roman official : 
there were many such priests in this region. 

The following village names may be added. is perhaps a 

man of the tribe Katenneis. The aspirates caused much trouble in Greek 
writing, and the opinion is stated in Hhtor. Geogr., p. 418, that Katenna or 
Kotena and Hetenna, two distinct bishoprics, are only two sections of the old 
tribe 'Erevvel^, i.e. Khetenneis, whose name is derived from the old Khatti or 
Hittites.-’ The opinion there expressed is modified from that of Waddington, 
who took Etenna or Hetenna and Katenna as two spellings of the name of 
one single place (which G. Hirschfeld in his Vovlov.f. Bera'ht. XLeher e. Reise 
accepted). There are two places or towns, Katenneis and Hetenneis, pro- 
bably divisions of the same original tribe. Yet the view taken in Studies, 
p. 365, is more probable. 

Khoma Sakenon at Mallos was a great dam, or causeway, across a 
marsh. The modern village name Homa, several times found in Asia Minor, 
is a survival of the Greek word. I have only now observed this point ; and 
the solitary Homa whose situation I remember at present fulfils the condition, 
I mean the Homa between Apameia and Eumeneia (see Cities and Bisk, of 
Phr. i. pp. 220-228), which has replaced the ancient Siblia-Soublaion. The 
road to the east is carried over the vast marshes of the Maeander in the 
valley of Siblia by a long causeway. The existence of this great dam seems 
in late time to have diverted communication and traffic (if any traffic still 


Keller in Berl. Phil. IVuch. 1896, p. 118 
and Lewy Scmit. Frcmdicorter in Griech. 
(Berlin 1895) holds that Semitic ch has been 
dropped in various Greek words, S(3po = 
Chabra (Keller, Volksetymol. p. 196), ESn, 
Eve = Chawwa ( Vulg. Heva), fipifos = Charis, 
uTr^j/T) and KViri]vri = Chapap or Chaba, eirroCxoi 
= Channk (approved on trial), a/SaXai (t.c. 

= Chabal. De Cara take.s "TSij = KiiS?;, 


and quotes iluseon, Apr. 1891 on i = kv in 
Carian, Lydian, etc. city-names. Lightfoot, 
Philip, p, 51 exjilains the name Gangites or 
Angites at Pliilippi (Appian, iv. p. 106, Herod, 
vii. 113), modern Anghita, on the theory that 
the initial was ‘ a guttural sound like Semitic 
ayin, sometimes omitted, sometimes repre- 
sented by 7 ’ — [as in Gaza and Aza, alternative 
renderings of n TV- G. F. H . ] 
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existed) from the route by Apaineia to this track : the change is attested by 
Nicetas (Cities and Blsh. i. p. 224). Apameia had fallen entirely into the 
possession of the Nomad Turkmen, who nearlv captured Manuel there 
(^d)id. ii. p. 447) at the beginning of his reign; and the Khoma furnished a 
path nearer the Byzantine territory, more easily held b}’ the Imperial troops, 
and commanded by the lofty fortress above the high -lying modern village of 
Homa. This castle was the military centre of the new Theme Khoma, 
which was a frontier garrison sometimes occiqjied, sometimes abandoned, in 
the Comnenian period (Cities and Bish. i. pp. 18 f., 226). This great dam 
and road was called X&j/ra '^ovp\aiov, the dam of Siblia ; hence the change 
from Siblia to Soublaion between the earlier and the later lists of Bishoprics. 
The dam still exists, but is in a half ruinous condition : and in 1888, when 
Lady Ramsay and I crossed it, the passage was made with some trouble. 

In contrast to this Xw/xa 'S.ovffKaiov there was another Xw/xa %aKr)v6v, 
familiar at the Tekmoreian centre ; and the town of Mallos, mentioned in the 
lists, is distinguished from the Cilician citj’, as being 7rpo? Xw/xa %aKriv6v. 
How this new condition suits Male-Kalessi or Malek-Kalessi (where the 
bishopric and city of Malhw in Pisidia has been placed, Annual of Brit. 
School Athens 1902-3 p. 259), I am not aware. A causeway across a marsh 
is often found in that district. Khomata for irrigation purposes were well 
known in Egypt ; and Chomatuni logogra fi and ‘^wfiareiniJ.eXrjTai are 
kno\vn officials,-^ 

Akreina and Greinia were perhaps the same. 

Nosos or ['Jnosos perhaps implies a form [’Jnossos, such as Gnossos 
or Anossos.-' 

Kuadra ; as Galder suggests, K.vaSpr]v6<; is perhaps shortened from 
KovaSaTpgv6‘; (Iconium) from Praedia Quadmta mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Ladik, Imperial quarries of lapides quadrati (marble ?). 

Doudanda, see p. 162. 

Naxos ? Hassa-Keui in Cappadocia is called by its Greek inhabitants 
Axo or Naxo. 

Note. — In 1, lines 3 f. Calder suggests KTiadv(Ta>v) Ta Kal NexaSo?, but 
an ordinary native like Ta? w'ould not precede Neias Imperial actor and 
riest. 

W. M. Eams.w. 


Zulueta in Oxford Studies, i. 2, p. 60 ; 20 A. are by Miss Hanjie, who intended to do 
od. Theod. xi. 24, 6, 7 ; B.G.U. 12, 10-11. the present paper, but liad to leave for Athens 

^ The epigrai)hic copies of 26, 27 B, D, anil too soon. 



THE MASTER OF THE TROILOS-HYDRIA IN THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 


[Plates II., III.] 


At the sale of the Fomiati collection, a hydria with figures of Troilos 
and Polyxena was purchased for the British Museum. Cecil Smith, in the 
sale catalogue, described it as in the style of ‘ Euthymides ? ’ ; but I cannot 
agree with him.^ Eight other vases by the same hand are known to me ; 
and I beg leave to call this anonymous painter ‘ the master of the Troilos- 
hydria in the British Museum.’ He is no genius ; but one of his vases, the 
krater in Copenhagen, is a respectable performance; and others are not 
without animation. 


I. Hydriai. 

Rim simple, no detached lip: pattern 9. Foot double curve. Picture 
on body. Band of pattern helow the picture. 


1 j B.M. 

2 B.M. E 175 


PI. II, : small photograph in Elvira i Troilos and Polyxena 
Folzer, die Uydria, PI. 10, No. 23 i 
PI. III. I Youth and boy 


Pattern 

7 

5 


II. Amphorae (shape Furtwangler, Cat. No. 35). 

Foot of 3, usual early foot with two degrees ; rays at base. Foot of 4, 
restored (so is a great part of the vase). Handles ivied. Pictures framed- 
4 has a r.-f. palmette at the handle. 


Vatican 

Mus. Greg. PI. 54. 1 : 
Gerhard, A. V. PI. 126 ; 
phot. (A) Moscioni 
8577 

Struggle for tripod 

Komos. 1 

2 

t 

4 

Louvre G 196 

— 

Athena mounting 
chariot 

Thiasos. 

3 

! 

4 


III. Stamnoi. 

Mouth and foot of 8 restored. 5, 6, and 7 same rim, neck, and foot : 
simple rim like the hydriai, with pattern 9 ; very short neck ; foot thin black 

' P. 67, No. 339. To the list of Eiithy- Dionysos formerly in the Maguoncourt collec- 
niides’ works given in J.B.S. xxx. p. 41, I tion (Gerhard, A.V, Pll. 59-60). It is now in 
would add the psykter with Herakles and the Musee Vivenel at Compifegne. 
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disc. Handles : o, 6, 8, straight, flat inside ; 7, rounded and recurved. 8 has 
i-ays at base. Usual tongues above picture : band of pattern below pictures 
on 5, 6, and 7 ; on 8, all round the vase. The drawing is very bad indeed, 
except on 5. 


5 

Florence 3986 

Boxeis 

Woiiien’at bath 

5 1 

6 

Louvre G 182 

Gods 

Victor 

5 

7 

Louvre G 184 

Gods 

Warrior attended 

5 

8 

Mannlieim 60 

Gods 1 

Boys and youths 

5 


IV. Calyx-krater. 

Above, pattern 8 : below, black. At base, raj’s. At handles, palmette 
motives ; tongues at base of handles. 

9 I Copeiiliagen 126 I (H) Ann. 1846, PI. M: Lange, I Atliena mounting chariot I Athletes 
I 1 DarMlung, p. 100 | | 

Relief-lines are always used for the contour of the face. The profile is 
very characteristic, flat pointed nose, large chin, and thick projecting lips. 
The nostril is sometimes marked, sometimes not : twice on 2 and 9. once on 
3, 4, 6, and 8, The eye is large and wider than usual from upper to lower 
lid, The pupil is often dot-and-circle. The ear has the form The 

head is narrow from back to front. The mouth is usually open. 

On 9, the collar-bones are rendered thus; The slight turn- 

down of the curved parts seen on 2 recurs on 3. 

When the breast is frontal, the lower breast-lines join at a right 
angle, J-. 

The breast in profile has this shape, (2, 8). 

The nipples arc large black circles (G, 9), or black semi-circles cut oft* by 
the lower breast-line (2, 3 ; brown on 9) ; once a large brown dot (4). 

The brown transverse line across the breast abov-e the nipples, to be seen 
on 2, also occurs on 3 and 9. 

The navel is composed of two black lines, the ujiper sometimes 
straight, sometimes convex or concave to the lower. The navel-iiubes line is 
black. 

Brown interior lines represent the profile knee-cap, but the upper end 
of the tibia is not rendered. 

The frontal knee is as follows : ^ (3 and 9). 

The ankle, where indicated, is 0 , or, the lines touching, Q 

The frontal foot broadens rapidly towards the sole. 

The profile feet are rough : ^ : on 1 and 2, the separate toes are 
more carefully drawn. 

The right hand of Poly.xena on 1 is repeated on 5 ; the right hand of 
the youth on 2, on 9. The thumb is usually rigid. 

Like Kleophrades, the Troilos-master particularly affects the simple 
key-pattern. It is also to be noticed that jiattern No. 7 is Kleophradean - ; 


- J.H.ti. .\.\x. Jip. 45, 48, and 51, Nos. 11, 12, 13b. 
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aud the simplified egg-and-dot pattern is the variety preferred by Kleo- 
phrades. The style of the Troilos-master shows no signs of Kleophrades’ 
influence. 

Patterns Used on Xos. Patterx.s Used on Xos. 



5 _f 7 * rp. ^ 

J. I). Beazley. 




THE OWL OF ATHENA. 


Ix the Archaeological Seminar at L^psala is a vase, presented by 
Dr. Nachmanson, the design on which is illustrated in Fig. 1. I forbear to 
discuss it in any other respect than that of the design, as Prof. Sam Wide, 
to whose kindness I owe the permission to use the illustration, reserves to 
himself the right of dealing with the vase fully in a subsequent publication. 

It is an amphora of good b.-f. style to be dated about 550 B.C., and the 
scene is framed in a border which displays along the top the maeander 



Fii:. 1 . — Ya.se in the Archaeological Seminar, Upsala. 


jiattern and at the .sides a double row of dots. In the centre of the scene 
is an altar towards which the priest advances from the left leading the ram 
he is about to sacrifice. He is a youthful male figure, draped only in his 
himation, and crowned with a wreath of olive. Beside the altar on the r. 
rises a slender column surmounted by a statue, the upper part of which 
disappears from our ken beyond the borders of the field ; evident Iv the 
statue was not of paramount importance in the scene depicted. Beyond the 
column to the r. the fore-part of a bull is visible : the sacrifice was of a most 
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complete kind.^ But to whom was it offered ? The answer is revealed by 

the presence of an enormous owl, seated upon the altar, whose body in 

profile is turned towards the worshipper ; but the head, represented full face, 

is turned at an impossible angle towards the spectator. In the same way on 

an engraved gold ring of the fifth-fourth century in the British Museum, the 

deity, Zeus, to whom a woman is sacrificing at an altar is 

represented by an eagle - (Fig. 2). Thus, as in countless 

votive reliefs of an early date, for example the hero reliefs 

from Sparta, etc., the relations between the deity and 

the spectator are fully established. The olive branches 

which straggle across the background from the r., although 

they doubtless serve to fill the space, are probably also 

„ „ „ intended as an indication that the scene takes place in 

Fig. 2 . — Engraved . ^ 

Gold Ring in the open air. 

British Museum. In certain cases animal forms were introduced, not as 

a mere decorative motive, but from a clear desire to 
express a definite meaning, the significance of which would be obvious to the 
spectator, and hence the introduction into the ])icture of animals as symbolic 
of divinities. 

Dr. Rouse in his interesting work Greek Votive Offerings gives much 
valuable information, but on p. 375 he says; ‘The attendant animals are 
not treated as equivalent to their deities and are therefore not proved to be 
sjunbolic of them.’ And on p. 380; ‘The Greeks would not consider an 
attribute or an attendant animal as an equivalent for the deity himself’ 
To this rule, he maintains, the early artists invariably adhered until ‘ the 
great dividing line of the fourth century ; ’ after which a change takes place 
and in the succeeding centuries many innovations were introduced, and with 
the gradual weakening of the early simplicity an<l directness of faith, religion 
in general was overlaid with elaborate and fantastical symbolism. 

In many cases the explanation which Dr. Rouse gives of seeming 
contradictions to this proposition are perfectly logical, but there seem to 
he Certain instances where the statement might be qualified, as the vase 
under discussion proves. He has observed that in certain cases, as for 
example on coins,® the representation of the owl is really a sort of short- 
hand mark for the city of Athens. In the' vase under discussion, however, 
the owl obviously cannot represent the city, but its position on the altar 
indicates that it is symbolic of none other than the patron divinity herself ; 
that here — at least — Athena is represented by her owl. 

But this vase is not unique in the prominent position it bestows upon 
Athena’s owl. Throughout the course of Greek art and upon objects of 
widely different artistic merit the subject can be traced, as I hope to show 
by a few examples. 



^ Faniell, Cults of the Greek States, i. p. 290. kling incense from a libauotris which she holds 
- F. H. Marshall, Catal. of Finger Rings, in lier left hand, 
ri. II. 59 The woniau appears to be sprin- ^ Qyceh Fotice Ofenngs, p. 375. 
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In Homer the epithet of Athena was jXavKwm^;, a term which must 
mean more than merely bright-eyed, for that would be equally appropriate 
to other goddesses, whereas it is only to Athena that it is applied. It was 
the omen of the owl perching upon the shrouds which led the confederates 
to accede to the opinion of Themistocles ; * and with this is to be compared 
the stratagem of Agathocles,® who let out certain owls among his troops 
that the men might be encouraged by the sacred sign; in which he 
succeeded, ‘ eKacmov olwvi^ofievtov Bia to Boxeiv lepov elvai to ^atov t)}? 
W0r]vd<;.' Still more striking is the passage from Aristophanes ‘ y\av^ 
yap rjpbav irpiv p.d’^eadai tov aTpaTOv SieTTTaTo' ® and the comment of the 
scholiast thereon ; ‘ UXauKa Tr]v WOrjvdv KoXei.' Evidently to the men of 
that period the goddess was actually embodied in her owl. 

It has been suggested that the figure of the owl on the countless small 
aryballoi to be found in every museum has an apotropaic significance ; but 
the fact that this is practically a repetition of the coin design, the owl 
associated with the olive twig, leads one to suspect that here, in a very crude 
and homely form, is a reference to Athena the protectress — apotropaic, yes — 
in the sense that the goddess is powerful to shield from evil, and that there- 
fore the design has a certain mystic force like the rough little medallion of a 
saint, bought for a few' sous at some fair or noted shrine. 

The subject of the birth of Athena wtis a very difficult one for the 
primitive artist.’ How was he to depict it without rendering it grotesque or 
belittling the majesty of the goddess i Kleanthes of Corinth® is said to have 
been the first to attempt the task, but the subject became a popular one and 
the numerous examples on extant vases show that, although the details may 
vary, the artist usually adhered to a fixed scheme. Besides Zeus, Eileith 3 ’ia 
is almost invariably present, Hephaistos, often Apollo as Citharoedns and 
other male and female divinities. It has been suggested ® that the example 
in the British Museum No. 147 is the Attic prototype of the subject ; but 
the very complexity and multiplicit}’ of details point to a long development. 
In a few cases Athena is not visible, for it is the moment before the birth 
which is represented. 

In Munich is a b.-f vase wffiich shows Zeus facing r., seated on a 
simple seat, the back formed bj' a lion’s head. Before him stands Eileithyia 
making the usual gesture, and behind her Ares armed. Behind Zeus Apollo 
Citharoedus prepares to hymn the great event upon his eight-stringed Ijre, 
w'hilst right in the background is Hermes, only the point of whose petasos 
remains. From the head of Zeus springs Athena all armed, and upon his 
wrist perches her emblem, the owl. 

Unusual as the introduction of this last detail seems, j’et this 
representation appears to have a protoUpe in a vase now' in the Vatican. 

* Plutarch, Themis. 12, * Athen. viii. 346. 

® Diod. Sic. XX. 11. ® Loesehcke, Arch. Zcit. 1876, p. 112, f.qq. 

® Aristophanes, il^asps, 1086. “ 0. .Jahn, Vasaisammlung zii Mum hen 

■ K. Sclmeider, Geburt dec Athena, 1880, No. 645 ; Mite des Mon. Ctr.., i. PI. LX. 

enumerates thirty-five vases with this subject. ** Cat. Mils. Greg., ii. PI XLYIII. 2b. 
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Here in the centre is Zeus seated on a throne, the back of which curves 
round in the form of a swan’s neck. He is clad in a long chiton ornamented 
with purple spots, and round his shoulders is a mantle with broad purple 
stripe.s. In his 1. he holds a sceptre, the end shaped like a shepherd’s crook. 
Facing him to the r. stands Eileithyia clad in an elaborately decorated 
garment, fastened upon the shoulders with enormous brooches. Behind her 
is Ares, and to the 1. behind the throne stands Poseidon with the trident in 
his r., and lastly Hermes, draped in a small purple chlamys. Beneath the 
throne is a diminutive youthful male figure, enveloped in his himation, but 
raising his covered r. in a gesture of adoration. Above the wrist of Zeus is 
perched the owl, turning its head fully towards the spectator; but no 
anthropomorphic image of the principal personage in this scene is visible. 
Evidently to the later artist of the Munich vase the owl symbol alone did not 
suffice, and he therefcjre added the anthropomorphic image of the goddess to 
elucidate the waning significance of the theriomorphic image. 

The Berlin TIuseum po.sses.ses an interesting fragment of a Corinthian 
pina.x.i- the votive offering of some local p<rttcr of the seventh century. 
On the 1. rises the great oven, before which is a tiny, bearded, grotesque 
figure, evidently npotropaic. On the 1. is the potter himself, stooping over 
his work ; while perched on the top of the oven is a large owl. Miss J. 
Harrison in her description of this pinax claims that the owl was also an 
apotropaic symbol, but the bird had not necessarily this significance. Each 
figure on the pinax is labelled with a name, but so far the inscription above 
the owl has not been satisfactorily explained. In Athens the protectress 
of the city was also patroness of the potter's craft, and in a vase in the 
Berlin Museum she is depicted standing before the kiln, potent to avert all 
the demons of destruction so dreaded by the early artist. May one not 
suggest that on the pinax the owl, her constant attribute, represents the 
divinity under whose protection the potter had placed himself? E. Bernice, 
in his interesting article on these fragments considers that hei’e the owl 
cannot represent Athena, for in Corinth her place was taken by Poseidon. 
But the Berlin vase. No. 801, equally comes from Corinth and shows Athena 
in her human form as guardian of the oven. Other vases and fragments 
from Corinth show her associated either with Poseidon or with various 
heroes, and indicate that not only at Athens, but here also, in the city of her 
rival, her patronage of this craft was acknowledged. 

Of no artistic merit, but important for the light they thi'ow upon the 
subject are the so-called loom-weights, little clay objects, probably of a votive 
nature, 60 to 70 mm. high.^' They are plain on one side ; on the other, in the 
niche formed b}’ the projecting rim, is the figure of an owl, the body in profile. 


*• Katalorf ihr BriUncr Vascnsammluny, 
Nos. 683, 757, 822, 819. Fernice, Jahrbuch 
Ari-h. Inst. xii. p. 30 ; Aiit. Denk. ii. 4, 
PI. XXXIX, No. 12. 

Proley. p. 190, Fi;;. 32. 

Horn. Epiyr. ndyivos ?/ Kepa^fis. 
vj Katahg chr Berliner Vawiisammlung, 
H.S. VOL. XXXII. 


No. SOI. 

Festschrift fdrBenndorf, 1898, pp. 75-80. 
Pettier, B.C.H. 1908, p. 529, PI. TIL 3 ; 
Perdrizet, Mifanges Perrot, p. 264, Fig. 4 ; 
Engelinanii, Itevue Arch. 1903, ii. p. 123, 
Fig. 1, and 1906, ii. p. 453, Figs. 1,2, 3. 
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but the head turned fully towards the spectator. But this is no common owl, for 
with human arms she holds a distaff and spins the wool, which seems to come 
from a calathos placed upon the ground. This undoubtedly refers to Athena 
Ergane, and these humble little objects afford an explanation hmv the owl 
became associated with the warrior goddess. Originallv the attribute ot 
Athena in her character of Erofane, the owl continued to be connected with 
her when the more martial side of her cult became predominant in Athens. 
But that this association was maintained even in a late period is shown by 
the gems from Berlin,^® (Fig- '^) which rejiresent the helmeted head of 
Athena united to the body of an owl. 



•2 ; 1 

Fio. 3.— Gr.M> .SI Bern IX. 
(Furtwangler, Anh{>. G'iniO<tK PI. XLVI.). 


Yet a reminiscence of her original embodiment is to be traced in the 
representations of the winged Athena, not to be confused with her later dupli 
cation as Mike.^® An intaglio in the British Museum,-'^ (Fig. 4j of beautiful 
workmanship and valuable from its early date, circa sixth 
— century, represents Athena facing r. and wearing the Attic 

helmet with lofty crest. fSho raises her long chiton with one 
liand after the fashion of the Korai of the Acropolis, and 
holds the spear in her r. From her shoulders spring large 
wings of the tvjie of the Asiatic Artemis. The vase showing 
Athena winged and wingle.ss is well known hut even more 
INIAGLIO IX ^Y’iking in this connexion is a vase in the Louvre.-- Athena, 
Tiir. Br.iTi^n armed and holding her lance, is seated on a low stool ; behind 
itivF.r.M, her on either side protrude her great wings, and on the edge 
of the 1. one is jierched her owl. The recollection is giviwing 
hazy, the original significance of the wings is almost lost, and therefore the 
artist adds the owl, sunk from being the incarnation to the mere attribute 


of the divinitv. 


E. M. Douglas. 


o Furhva.-ngler, A.iO/.-f G'.M/Hf;;, PI. XLVI, Ca;,,- -39, Fm-twai-iigler, Anlih- Gchimni, 
Xo. 30; aUo Xo-, 592S, 3340, SO’iO Coiniiaip I'l. VI. Xo. PO. 

the similar type on dtinrii of L Vali-rin^ Ai’is- -' Savignoni, ilitC 18&7, js 307. 

cuius, almut 45 I; c. (Grueher, ]l I/.C. Ilijnin ,! I’l. XU. 


Rrpnhhxdn Coins, i. p. 53i3, I’l. LIII, 4.} I.iuvie, .Salle F., Xo. 330 ; Pottier, Uusej 

tVeicker, Der Soclen coyl, ]i. 34 Antiqu's dv Louorc, PI. LX.XXVII. 

B. il. Archaic Gie -k Iiitaglin G ilJ Kouui, 



PAXATHEXAIC AMPHORAE 
[Pi. ATE IV.] 

Ix the Museo Civico at Bologna there are two Panathenaie amphorae 
which are not mentioned by Georg von Kraiichitseh ' in his recently published 
work on these vases. One of them is of considerable interest and importance. 
I am enabled to publish them by the kindness of the Director. Prof. Ghirardini. 
who not only obtained for mo the photograj)hs here reproduced in line 
(PI. IV) but also sent me a copy of the de.scrijition of them contained in 
a forthcoming work by Pellegrini: Catalofjo del rasi i/rtei iJlp'iuti ddh: 
Xecroiwli Felvinee. I propose also to examine briefly the evidence for 
certain assumptions which are commonly accepted without (juestion and 
which seem to me entirely to vitiate many of the theoi’ies proposed by von 
Braiichitsch. Questions with regard to these vases are so li’eijuently arising 
that these theories should not be allowed to pa.ss unciiticised. 

I. 


1. The first amphora, which is illustrated in PI. IV, is (i2 cm. in 
height and 4d'o in diameter. The obverse is of the usual type. The 
continuation of the scale pattern of the aegis in a panel below the waist of 
Athene is an arrangement to which I can find no parallel in von Brauchitsch. 
Purjjle and white are emjjloyed in details. The inscription is in the Attic 
alphabet, which, in spite of the official adoption of the Ionic alphabet in 
403 n.c , still survives on some of these vases as late as 333 n.c. From the 
inscription, the form of the vase, an<l the style of drawing it must undoubtedly 
be classed with the earlier vases of the ‘ later .series,’ which von Brauchitsch 
assigns to the early part of the fourth century,- 

The reverse is of excejitional interest. The drawing, though careless in 
details, is vigorous, but the motive, as is comnionh' the case with late vases, 
is not quite clear. To the left two boys are racing. The first apjiears to be 
running well within himself, with his arms held to the side in the attitude 
ty{)ical of the dolichodromos. At the same time he is running well on his 


^ Die ranalhendise'ioi Preisa'iiiphoren, Lei])- 
ie, 1910. 


" Op. rp, Xus. 76-S'2. 
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toes and with a very high action. Close behind him comes another boy, who 
seems to bo spurting, swinging his arms like the typical sprinter. The action 
is correctly represented, the left arm working with the right leg and rice 
rerm. At first sight it would seem that the race is a diattlos or a hippios — a 
(piarter or a half mile rather than a sprint. But from the fourth century 
inscription,^ which is o\ir chief authority for the programme of the Pan- 
athenaea, it is generally inferred that the only race for boys was the stadion- 
I'ace, though other races were introduced at a late period. More puzzling is 
the motive of the third youth, who stands looking up at the official. But for 
the olive branches in his hands we might suppose him to be making some 
protest. As it is. he must surely be a victor. 

The impwtant point, however, is not the motive, but the size of the 
figures compai’od with that of the official. There can be no jtossible doubt 
that the race is a /<o»/.s’ race, and this is, so far as I know, the only complete Pan- 
athenaic vase of which we can say fur certain that it represents an event for 
boys. A si.xth-century fragment from the Acropolis seems to represent a hoys' 
wrestling match, and another fragment of the fourth century a boys' foot-race.* 

2. The second vase is very similar in size and form and style and 
inscription. The figure of Athene ‘ only difiers in that above the sleeved chiton 
ornamented with stars is another smooth chiton with apoptygma gracefully 
girded.’ White is used for the flesh and for details of the dress : the rim 
of the shield seems to have been purple. The reverse represents three bearded 
stadiodromoi running t<j the right, only touching the ground with the points 
of the toes and swinging their arms in the orthodox fashion with open hands. 

Pellegrini de.scribes the runners as stadiodromoi, and from my memory 
of the vase I see no reason to dtjubt his description. The number of runners 
affords no criterion of the character of the race. The view of von Branchitsclv’' 
that the stadiodromoi always raced in fours, and that therefore whenever 
three or five runners are represented some other race is intended, is based on 
a single corrupt passage in Pausanias,® from which it appears that in the 
stadion race at Olympia the runners were divided into heat.s of four and that 
all the winners, whatever the number of the heats, ran a second time in the 
final. The passage tells us nothing about the number who might run in the 
final, nor is it any evidence for the practice at Athens. 

II. 

The number of Panathenaic amphorae known to us is continually 
increasing. Almost every excavation swells the list. Since the publication 
of von Brauchitsch’s work in 1910 Mr. D. M. Robinson has published in the 
American Jaurnal of ArcJiaeolcMiy'" an amphora bearing the name of the 


■* I.G. ii. 965. Cp. my Greek Athletic Sports 
and Festivals, pp. 232 ff. 

Die Antikca Vasen von der Akropolis, by 
Botho Graef, vol. ii. \os. 1062, 1124. 

^ Op. eit. p. 139. Cp,, however p. 153, 


where he entirely disregarils his own rule ; r. 
infra, p. 190, and Greek Athletic Sports, p. 278 

« vi. 13. 2. 

■ Vol. xiv. 1910, p. 422 and xv. p. 504, 
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Archon Asteius 873/2 i;.c. -.vhich is now in the Ashniole;in Museum at 
Oxford. The earliest dated am2>horae previously known were those of 
Polyzelus 367/6 b.g. Mr. Robinson also gives a complete list of signed 
amphorae containing two others not mentioned bj' von Brauchitsch, 
a fragment from Eleusis bearing tbe name of Timocrates, and another 
fragment from Athens with that of Xeaechmus. In Vol. xvi. of the 
Mr. AYoodward describes an unin.scribed sixth-century amphora from 
Kameiros representing a hoidite race, and also two fourth-century fragments 
found at Athens. Dr. Norton '•* reports the discovery of two more am^jhorae 
from Gyrene, of which I have at ^tre-sent no details. Thus including the two 
Bologna vases we have ten more to add to the list given by von Brauchitsch, 
or nine if we exclude Mr. Woodward’s uninscribed vase. Lastly, the 
Acropolis fragments to which von Brauchitsch had access have been finally 
^Jublished by Dr, Graef. 

It is generally agreed that the Panathenaic amijhorae w'ere given as 
prizes at the Panathenaic games. But whether they were given at the Great 
Panathenaea only or at the yearly festivals also, and how they were 
distributed, are questions full of diificulty. The difficulty is duo chiefiy to 
the extraordinary number of these vases which still exist. 

Yon Brauchitsch gives a list of 130 vases. Of these he regards 3 as 
not genuine Panathenaic amphorae, and his No. 15 is identical wdth his 
No. 41. Of the remaining 126 vases 71 belong to the earlier series which 
he assigns to the sixth century, 55 to the later or fourth- century series. To 
the latter must be added the 9 vases mentioned above, bringing the total to 
64. Further, Graef enumerates 227 fragments from the Aciopolis, of which 
190 belong to the earlier, 37 to the later series.’^ Of the.se 190 a consider- 
able projjortion do not bear the customary inscrijition and are therefore 
regarded by Graef and by von Brauchitsch as pseudo-Panathenaic vases. 
Owing to the small size of the sherds it is often impossible to distinguish 
which belong to inscribed and which to uninscribed vases, and in some eases 
it is doubtful wRether the sherds have any connexion with the Panathenaea. 
We may safely assume, however, that the 190 sherds represent at least 95 
Panathenaic vases. In addition to these von Brauchitsch reckons 55 
uninscribed vases, w'hich with the Acrojjolis sherds would come to at 
least 110. 

We have therefore the following totals ; — 

Amphorae of earlier series, 71 d- 95 = 166. 

Amphorae of later series, 55 + 9 -1- 37 = 101. 

Uninscribed amphorae, at least 110. 

Now, according to the calculations of von Brauchitsch,^’ during the 
earlier period of 65 years only 339 amphorae can have been given as prizes. 


s P. 206. 

» J.ff.S. xxxi. p. 301. 

Op. cit. p. 162, n. 1. 

" Uraef’s figures do not agree with those 


given by von Brauoliitsch. I have therefou- 
corrected the latter. 

Op. cil. p. 166. 
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(luring the later pcrind of 70 t'ears, 572 amphorae. Even these figures are 
based on what I believe to be a totally unfounded hypothesis that the 
athletic sports for which these vases were given took place at the yearly 
Panathenaea. Therefore we are the proud possessors of 106 out of a possible 

amphorae for the earlier period, 101 out of 572 for the later. Even 
without the Acropolis fragments we have a proportion of 21 and 11 per 
cent.^^ respectively, with them it rises to 49 and 18 per cent. 

Even the lowest of the.se figures might have aroused the suspicion ot the 
most ojitimistic student: the higher are of course ridiculous. \et von 
Brauchitsch considers the high proportion explained by the care with which 
these prizes were treasured, though with singular inconsistency he holds that 
in the fourth century they were given as prizes only at the unimportant yearly 
games and not at the great four-yearly festival. No: the figures are 
h(jpele.ss and condemn themselves, and the only possible conclusion is that 
they are based on false premisses. Let us exanune what these premisses are. 

1. It in ilsnil Iiir'ij tliilf txijjn (Hid did nut ri'ini in piimfixl 

For the sixth and fifth centuries there is no evidence except that of the 
vases: on tho.se the athletes are usually bearded, but on some of the later 
vases they are unbearded : sometimes bearded and unbearded appear on the 
same vase. There is. however, no difference in physical type between bearded 
and unbearded and we are not justified in saying that the artist did or did 
not intend a distinction between men and ayeveioi. But the fact tlnit the 
word dvhpoiv occurs on the inscription of the well-known Munich amphora 
ZTA AlOAN APONN I K E, and that the same word is found on an amphora 
in Halle, and on two of the Acrop(>li.s sherds, suggests that it was necessary 
to distinguish prizes for men from prizes for youths. If no vases had been 
given for youths or boys, the addition of dvBpwv would be meaningless. 
There is also an Acropolis sherd with a pair of youthful wrestlers on the 
ground who from their small size can only bo boys: but I do not feel 
sure that the group belongs to a Panathenaic vase at all, though Graef 
suggi^sts no doubt about it. 

For the fourth century we have the definite testimony of an in.scription 
that boys and dyeveioi had separate competitions in the foot-race, in boxing, 
in wrestling, in the pankration and in the pentathlon, and that the first and 
second in each event received prizes of oil. Gn these vases, as is usual in 
this period, the unbearded tyjie prevails, and no certain distinction is’possible 
between men and j-oulh.s. In the Bijlogna amphora we have, however, an 
undoubted rejiresentation of a boys’ race, and to this we may jirobably add 
the Acropolis fragment 1124. These vases confirm us in the obvious 
conclusion that he wdio received oil received also the painted amphora. If 
the boy victor at Olympia was deemed worthy .of the olive crown, (jf a hymn 

o Von Brauchitsch oives 21 aiij 9 p.c. with- Fasen ron der Akropol'.s, ii. No.». 101.3, 1044. 
out, 39 and 25 with tlie Aoropolis vases. No. 1062. 

The dhference in no way affects the argument. Ld, ii. 965. 

Von Dia'ichitfi'c-h, o-p. elf. Xos. 2, 3 ; 
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of victory, and of a statue, surely the hoy victor at Athens was not denied 
the coveted vase. 

2. It is ossiimed that only one painted ampdiora ims given to each. 
Vtctoi'}^ 

And as a corollary to this ; — 

3. Thtd the winner of the second prize did not receive a p)ainted 
a nipjhora. 

In favour of these assumptions is the analogy of the Olympic and other 
games where a single wreath was given to each victor and so far as we know 
no second prize was awarded. But the analogy does not hold. For at 
Athens we know that the prizes were of considerable value, that they varied 
in value, and that second prizes were awarded. 

It is possible, as I have suggested elsewhere,''^ that some of the smaller, 
uninscribed vases served as second prizes ; but in the present state of our 
knowledge this cannot be proved or dispri)ved. 

The real objection to these assumptions is the lai-ge number of prize 
amphorae which wo possess. One or two e.vamples will make this clear. 
Taking first the earlier series of vases, we find that there are no fewer than 12 
vases known to exist in whole or in part representing the four-horse chariot 
race.^® Of these 7 were found in Italy, 2 at Sparta, 1 at Athens, the proven- 
ance of the other two is unknown. This series of vases covers accox'ding to 
von Brauchitsch a period of 0-5 years from -oliO n.c. to 49-5, approximately, i.e. 
17 Panathenaic festivals. Twelve vases out of a possible 17 is a manifest 
absurdity, and therefore von Brauchitsch concludes that the chariot-race took 
place yearly. Yet 12 out of (55 is still an impossible proixortion especially if 
we take into account the fact that at least 7 of the 12 were found in Italy. 
Even if we extend the 65 years to 100, we still remain with 12 per cent. 

Let us take another example from the fourth-century signed vases. 
Von Brauchitsch erroneously, as I shall try to show, holds that these vases 
were given as prizes at the yearly Panathenaea, and that they were given 
for only 11 events. Adding to these, 11 events the 5 events for boys 
and 5 for youths, which he excludes, we get a total of 21 vases for each year. 
Yet for the year 336/5, when Pythodelus was archon, 3 of these 21 vases still 
survive ! And, as if this is not marvellous enough, the name of the same 
archon on tw<j vases occurs in six other years. It is also noteworthy that out 
of these 15 vases 13 are complete, only 2 are fragments.-'^ 


This view was propounded by Sir Cecil 
Smilh in B.S.A. iii. p. 182, and accejited by 
me provisionally in my Orcek Athletic Spccts, 
pp. 7ti, 241. 

Oji. cit p. 214. I regret that I had not 
tlio advantage of seeing von llraucliit.'.ch’s 
book before I wrote this seetioii. For though 
I strongly disagree with many of his theniic.s, 
it is an extremely useful study of these vase.'^. 
Had I possessed all the evidence which he 
presents, I should not have accepted e. en 


piovisionally the assurai'tions which I am 
discussing. 

Von Brauchitsch, pp. 130, 153. He gives 
only 10 but omits to include Mos. 55, 56. 

Robinson in Am. Journ. of Archaeology, 
xiv. p. 425. Brauchitsch on the evidence of 
the figure of Triptoh-mus on the pillar assigns 
a fonith v.ase to Pythodelus (.Vo. 98), the 
fragment in the Bibl. Xatioiiale at Paris No. 
218. 
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It is needless to multiply exam[)les. Those which I have mentioned 
should suffice to convince even the most credulous that nothing less than a 
succession of miracles could have preserved for over two thousand v'ears so 
large a proportion of such perishable objects. In the face of the tacts which 
I have stated we must therefore abandon the theory ot a single amphora tor 
each prize, a theory for which, in spite of von Brauchitsch,-^ there is no 
external evidence of the slightest value. 

4. It i'i a-^su Hied tlmt there is a <jiq> of about 100 years between the 
earlier series and the later series. 

This theory is stated in its most pronounced form by von Brauchitsch,’’ 
who conjectures that the prize amphorae were instituted by Peisistratus, 
were abolished, among other symbols of the tyu’anny, by Cleisthenes about 
495 B.c., were revived at the time of the Second Athenian Confederacy in 
378 J!.C., and finally abolished by Demetrius at the end of the fourth 
century. 

For these theories there is not a particle of positive evidence : they are 
mere conjectures. It is the fashion at the present day to heap upon 
Cleisthenes the responsibility for all changes that cannot be explained : but 
it is difficult to see how the abolition of coveted prizes open to any citizen, 
or rather to any Greek, could be regarded as a popular measure. Again, the 
discovery of the Asteius vase increases the difficulty of accepting 378 B.c. as 
the year when the amphorae were revived, because it leaves only five years 
for the numerous vases ’® which, according to von Brauchitsch, must bo datetl 
before the custom of adding the archon’s signature was introduced. In 
view of this vase, it would be more reasonable to connect the introduction 
of the signature with the year 37S B.C. 

Of external evidence during this period we have none. The allusion to 
the painted ann)horae in Pindar’s so-called Tenth Xemean Ode is discounted 
by the fact that there is no trustworthy e\’idencc for dating this ode, and we 
cannot deny the possibility that the ode may be earlier than the Persian 
Wars, though the very slight internal evidence which it contains is in favour 
of a later date. 

We are therefore thrown back on the evidence of the \ases. It is with 
great diffidence that I venture to offer any remarks on so technical a subject, 
but I know that my suspicions of the existing chronology are shared by 
others whose knowledge of vases enables them to speak with an authority to 
which I can lay no claim. Moreover, the whole evidence has been so clearly 
stated by von Brauchitsch that even one who has made no special study of 
Greek vases is in a position to form an independent opinion. 


Oj). cit. ^ 1 . 161. The acculeiit that two 
scholiasts happen to use the singular iji speak* 
ing of these vases is coimterbalanceil by the 
of the plural in two passages of equal 
worth or worthlessness, and the use of the 
plural by Pindar in Xctn. x. 64 is worth all 
four passages together, though even to this I 


attach very little weight. 

Op. cit. pp. 75 ff. 

You Brauchitsch gives seven such vases, 
Nos. ?6-82. To these must be added the two 
Bologna vases, and at least seven of the 
Acropolis fiagments Nos. 1102-1108. 
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Now, if there is one point which emerges from a study of \'on Brauchitsoli 
it is the unbroken continuity in the development of the two series.-* The 
ditference between the earliest and latest vases of either series is great, but 
between the later vases of the series assigned to the sixth century and the 
earlier vases of those assigned to the fourth there is practically no difference 
at all. They resemble one another in .sha })0 and size, in the decoration of 
neck and shoulder and foot, in the character of the inscription, in the archaic 
treatment of the dress of Athena, in the form of her helmet, in the type of 
the Doric pillars and capitals and the cocks surmounting them, in the choice 
of the blazon on her shield, and in both we find a carelessness of drawing 
frequently noted. Almost the only point of ditference is the treatment of the 
eye. The correct representation of the eye in profile is only found in the 
early fourth- century vases, though an approx imaticin to it is found on the 
later vases assigned to the sixth century Thus the very exception really 
emphasizes the continuity of the two series. Now, is it possible to exirlain 
away this continuity, as von Brauchitsch and Graef do, as merely conscious 
archaism on the part of the later potters ? Is it conceivable that after an 
interval of 120 years they should have selected as their models the very 
latest examples of a typo of vase so long disused, especially when these latest 
examples were by no means the finest of their kind i Such a theory implies 
in these potters an archaeological knowledge of earlier art which is almost 
incredible. To ascribe their choice to chance is equally im 2 )ossible. 

If, then, an interval of 120 years between the two series is incredible, 
can we shorten the gap ? There is, I believe, good ground for supposing that 
the earlier series may have lasted much longer and the later series have 
begun much earlier than is usually supposed. 

The difficulty of accepting 405 B.c. as the date of the close of the earlier 
series is increased by the large number of the later vases. Of the 30 vases 
which von Brauchitsch classifies into six classes, no fewer than 24 belong to the 
last three classes, which he dates between 525 and 495 B.c. If we assume the 
same proportion for the unclas.sified vases, this number most be at least 
doubled. To these same years Graef ascribes no fewer than 63 out of the S4 
larger Acropolis fragments,®" many of which he reganls as uninscribed and 
therefore pseudo-Panathenaie. Of the smaller fragments the large majority 
are described as ‘ jlingerer Stil.’ He seems, however, to have some qualms as 
to accepting the cramped chronology proposed by von Brauchitsch, and though 
he professes to accept it, his comments frequently betray his uneasiness. 
Thus on fragment 930, which dated by the helmet should belong to the years 
535-525 B.C., he remarks ‘ Ton und Firnis wie in rotfigurigen Stil ’ and on 
fr. 931 of the same period ‘ Der Kopf steht den illteren Typen des r.-f Stil 
nahe.’ In his next class No. 931-96G, which he compares with the fourth 
class of von Brauchitsch (525-515 b.c.), he is chief!}- concerned to prove that 


op. cit. up. 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 101, Graef, op. cit. on fragment No. 9S8. 
106, 109, 117, ete. Nos. 932-994. 

Von Branoliit-i 'll on No. 36, ]«. 31, ami 
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they are pre-Persian. Finally when he comes to the latest class (Nos. 981- 
994() he adtnits that only a part of them can be pre-Persian. But he has one 
unfailing resource. Whenever he comes to a vase which cannot by any 
possibility he dated before the Pereian wars, it is pseudo-Panathenaic.'^ 
The method surely indicates the weakness of the chronology. 

In considering the so-called sixth-century series we must bear in mind 
two facts. In the first place the black-figured technique began to fall into 
disutfe about 520 n.c., and by the close of the centuiy had practically disappeared 
except for Panathenaic amphorae and funeral lekythoi. In the second place 
both these cla.s.ses of vases have a religious importance, and the notoriously 
Conservative tendency of religious art tends to prevent development in such 
objects proceeding purl pii.ssti with that which we find in purely secular 
objects. Indeed, both von Brauchitsch and Graef frequently call attention to 
the tendency to archaize in vases which they date before the fifth century. 
Hence, though comparison with other vases may enable us to state that a 
particulai- Panathenaic vase cannot be earlier than a particular date, .such 
comparison by itself affords no safe cilterion of earliness. As an illustration 
of this let us take the Naples amphora — -No. fib in ^'on Brauchitsch. This 
vase, which is admittedly one of the latest vases of the early series, can 
hardly, he says, be dated later than 500 B.C., and according to Graet his 
proof of this date is conclusive. Let us see what his arguments are. The 
eye is represented almost correctly, ‘last ganz in richtiger Yerkiirzung’ — 
t.i‘. the pupil is in the left-hand corner. But the double line marking the 
upper eyelid is wanting, and this double line occurs in an Acropolis fragment 
which cann(it be earlier than 480 B.c. Therefore the Naples amphora muxt 
bo considerably earlier than 480 b.c. Does the fact that one or perhaps 
several potters had already learnt to represent the eye more correctly % 
480 B.C'. pr()\-e that every potter had done so, and that every vase in which 
the ey. is not So shown must be of earlier date t May not the tendency to 
archaize have shown itself in the treatment of the eye as much as in the 
dress of Athena ? Further, von Brauchitsch finds analogies for the character 
ot the face and the treatment of the eye in the earlier work of Euphronius, 
of Peithinus, of Hieron, and Brvgos: masters whoso activity, he says, falls 
about the turn of the century. Isxstly he compares the dress of the official 
on the reverse with that on two vases <ff the severe red-figured period. It 
is perhaps hardly fair to draw conclusions from the work of these masters 
as to the work of an ordinary potter producing a conventional vase in an 
out-ot-date technique. But at the best these comparisons only prove that 


Thus he rejects Xo. 992 hecau-jc the ilraw- 
ing of the eye proves it to helong to the niiihlle 
of tlie fifth reiituiy. He rejects 9S3, 9S4 
becaii^f of the ^lacaiider pattern above tlie 
panels, 993 because of the laurel wreath on the 
shoulfler, nnd yet the latter ornament certainly 
a[‘pear& on genuine vases of the foiiith century, 
cp. Von h>rciuc]iit»«< h, p. 93. There is perhaps 


more ground for rejicting 994, where the figuie 
of Athena is turned to the light, though ev^n 
this vaiiation is adopted in the later vases of 
the fourth century. Surely if there were 
ranatlu-nuio vases in the iifth century, such 
vaiiatioi s in unessential details are just what 
we should expect. 
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the vase cannot be earlier than oOO B.C., and if we make the most moderate 
allowance for cc)nservatism, it may well be as late as or later than the Persian 
wars. This alignment applies even more to the Acropolis fragment 988, 
which Graef compares with the Naples vase, and which he considers the 
late.st amphora of this series, because for the first time Athene is represented 
m an Ionic chiton with a .sleeve falling in soft folds. I conclude, therefore, 
that there is no reason why the later vases of this series should not be 
brought down to 480 B.C., or even to the middle of the century. 

An interesting confirmation of this argument is afforded by the treat- 
ment of the head of Athene on Athenian coins. Mr. G. F. Hill informs me 
that the almond-shaped eye persists down to the end of the fifth century ; so 
too do other archaisms such as the treatment of the lips so as to give ‘ the 
archaic smile.’ It is not until the end of the century, probably about the 
time of the first issue of the gold coins in 407-6 B.C. that the tradition begins 
to break down, and the new fashion, in which the eye is correctly represented 
in profile, is not really established till about 803 B.o. On all coins e.xcept 
the Athenian, the eye was repre.seiited in profile by the middle of the fifth 
century, and the change began to come in earlier ; thus at Naxos in Sicily 
the eye is nearly true b\’ 460 b.c.-’* The analogy of the coins is jm-tioularly 
convincing because both on coins and vases the same cult figure is repre- 
sented, and if a conservatism alien to contemporary art is proved in the ca.se 
of the coins, it may be reasonably expected on the vases. 

The so-called fourth-century vases need not detain us long. No one, 
I think, will assert that there is any valid reason why those which belong to 
the period before the archon’s signature was introduced should not belong 
to any time in the last half of the fifth century, though the probability is that 
most of them are later. 

Still, however much we reduce the gap, the fact remains that the 
number of inscribed Panathenaic vases which can po.ssibly be dateil between 
480-400 P..C. is extremely small. Such a phenomenon during the most 
glorious period of Athenian history may seem at first sight puzzling. Yet a 
moment’s consideration suggests many reasons why the athletic part of the 
Panathenaic festival should have endured a temporary eclipse. It was not 
the policy of Athens during the early days of the Confederacy of Delos to set 
up the Panathenaic festivities as a rival to the great Panhellenic games : 
such a policy would have been too invidious. She seems rather to have 
endeavoured to win prestige for herself at Delphi and Olympia. And at a later 
period we find her perhaps with the same object endeavouring to restore the 
glory of the Delian festival. The extraordinary conrplexity of Athenian 
activities in the fifth century contributed to that decline in athletic interest 
which Aristophanes laments. Further, for a large portion of the period 
Athens was engaged in war ;. the Panathenaic festival fell during the season 
for military operations ; the most athletic of the citizens must have been 


Hill, Handhole uf Greek Coins, piv 161 ff. 
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often in the field, and few competitors were likely to present themselves 
from the rest of the Greek world. Hence .she may well have exercised 
economy in reducing the value of the prizes given. It would be natural then 
that few prize amphorae sho\dd e.xi.st, and that those which did exist should in 
size and style reflect the diminished interest of the games. It is remarkable 
that the smallest of the inscribed amphorae belong to the end of the early 
period and the beginning of the late period. 

In this connexion I venture to put forward a suggestion that some of the 
uninscribed amphorae are really prize amphorae belonging to this period. 
I say ■''■ 0 // 0 ' of the uninscribed amphorae, because it is clear that thev cannot 
all be classed under the same category. There are some which are undoubted 
imitations. Such I take to be the well-known acrobatic amphora from 
Kameiros,-® and probably other vases where other figures are introduced 
besides Athene in the obverse.-^ Then again there are the small vases 
representing musical contests, for which no prize of oil was given, and which are 
certainly too small to have been used for oil. Perhaps these may be regarded 
as piementos of some victory. Other of the smaller vases may have been 
given as second prizes. But these are mere conjectures. There are, however, 
a large number of vases which, except in the absence of the inscription, are 
absolutely similar to the inscribed vases, and no reason beyond the ipse dixit 
of Gerhard has over been advanced for refusing to regard them as genuine 
prize va.ses. On the contrary the fact that large numbers of sherds which 
cannot ha\’e been inscribed were found on the Acropolis affords a stri.)ng 
presumption that they were prizes. For if the theory is true that the 
amphorae found on the Acropolis were thank-offerings to Athene for victory — 
and this theory receives strong support from the finds in the temple of 
Athene Chalkioikos at Sparta — then the presence of imitation vases among 
the genuine ones can only go to show that the victors at the Athenian 
games, or their friends, systematically practised the most barefaced and 
impious deception on the goddess! 

What was the object of the inscription > Fur the Athenian himself it 
was useless : every Athenian would understand without an inscription the 
meaning of the Panathenaic amphora. But for the competitor from distant 
colonies it was otherwi.se : his fellow-citizens might fail to recognize the va.se, 
and for him the inscription was a useful proof of the honour which he had won. 
Hence we can easily undei-stand how in events confined to local competitors, 
if such there were, or in events where there tvas little outside competition, 
or in periods when such outside competition fell off, the inscription might 
well be omitted. Such a period I believe the greater part of the fifth 
century at Athens to have been. 

These vases can hardly be said to begin much before the year 525 ir.c. 
From this period they become increasingly numerous, and, according to 


Cp. Greek Athletic Sports, p. 243, Fig. 39. iiritation. 

Since wiiting this passage I have seen the va^B E.g. von Brauchitscli, No. 48; B.M. 

itself and feel no doubt that it is merely an Vase^, B 144 ; Acropoli.s fragment. No. 923. 
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Graef, they extend to the middle uf the fifth century.'*® Carelessne.ss in 
drawing is commonly characteristic of the later Panathenaic vases of the 
earlier series and the eai'lier vases of the late series, and the omission of the 
inscription may well be another piece of carelessness, revealing the decreased 
importance of the games. Another indication of late date is the .smallness 
of the vase.s. An examination of the list given by von Brauchitsch reveals 
the fact that in the earlier .series 36 vases are over 00 cm. in height, G are 
from 53 to 44 cm., and all the.se six belong to the latest of the series.®* 
When we turn to the later series, we find one vase of 47 cm., one of 55,®* 
and then the height rises to 62 cm., and at a later period to 80 cm. or more. 
Now of the uninscribed vases I know only one of the full height of Go cm. 
the B.M. vase, B. 135,®® one of the few vases representing the two-horse 
chariot race. But there are a large number of the smaller size between 
50 and 40 cm. in height. There are three in the Vatican, No. 72 (foot-race). 
Nos. 73 and 74 (chariot -race).®* In the Louvre we have four examples, 
F. 275, 281, 283 (chariot-race), F. 284 (wrestling), besides F. 282, representing 
a musical competition, and F. 285, which has a figure of Athene on both 
sides and a frieze of animals, and can therefore hardly bo regarded as a 
genuine Panathenaic vase. There are similar vases in the Museum at 
Brussels, and doubtless elsewhere.®® Unfortunately the majority of these 
vases are inadequately published or not published at all. From the scanty 
notes which I have of those which I have seen I believe most of them to 
belong to the first half of the fifth century, and their size certainly suggests 
that they might come between the earlier and later series and so might help 
to fill the gap. The large proportion of vases representing the chariot-race 
is certainly in keeping with what we know of Athens during this period. At 
all events I offer this suggestion for what it is worth, in the hope that some 
archaeologist who has the opportunity of visiting the various museums in 
which these vases are scattered may think it worth while to prove or 
disprove it. 

We have seen that the assumptions which limit the number of amphorae 
to 11 or even 21 in any given year ax-e based on insufficient evidence, and in 
view of the number of existing vases are untenable. Assuming that the 
vases extend from 560 to 310 B.C. and that there is no gap, w'e have some 
05 Panathenaic festivals, which with a programme of 21 events would 


™ Thus he describes fragment 993 as a 
Iiseudo-Panathenaic vase ‘ die als Ifacliziiglerin 
der eciiten tief in das V. Jahrliundert hinein- 
reioht. ’ 

Aos. 30, 31, 32, 36, 43, 47. 

Xos. 76, 77. 

The capitals of the columns are by incised 
lines on either side converted into Ionic caj>itals. 
In every other respect they are Doric, and it is 
possible that the incised lines are a later 
addition. 

Mus. Greg. PI. XLII. 

The British Museum has three slightly 


smaller: B. 137 (foot-race); B. 138 (crowning 
the victor), each 37 '5 cm. ; B. 140 (boxing), 
40 cm. The latter is a fairly late vase, the lion 
as an emblem on the shield seldom occurring 
except in the fully developed red-6gured style 
(v. Brauchitsch, p. 116). The snake which 
appeals on B. 137 is also found only on later 
vases, ib. p. 118. 

There is also one of the very few fourth- 
century uninscribed vases, B. 612 (boxers). 
The cocks on the pillars are replaced by rams, a 
variation which is not found before the time 
of the archons’ signatures. 
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I'tHjuii'e Rl()o vasL‘s. 01 these we at least 207, or it we count the 

iininscribed vases 377, i.<‘. 10 or 27 per cent., a (piite impossible jjroportion. If 
we a.s.suine that these prizes were given at the yearly Panathenaea a.s well, and 
that there was a full programme at these festivals, we still have a proportion 
of nearly 5 and 7 p.c. respectively ; and for particular yeai's cpiitc impossible 
jjercentages.^'* There is a third alternative based on the number ot amphorae 
recorded in the foiuth-century inscriptions, from which it has been calculated 
that at least 1300 amphorae were required for each festival. This would 
o'ive the enormous total of 84,500 tor the 05 festivals; but we do not know 
that the ])rizes were always .so valuable, or that the programme always 
contained so many events. Even if we accej)! this total, the survival of one 
vase out of 300 is a far more credible proportion than any of those which 
have been quoted. There is, however, another possible modification of this 
latter theory, but before diseus-sing it we must consider the question of the 
lessei', yearly Panathenaea. 

There is o priori no reason why the amphorae shonld not have been 
given at the lesser Panathenaea. But unfortunately we know nothing of this 
yeai'ly festi\'al beyond the fact of its existence ; we do not even know that 
there were athletic or equestrian competitions at it. As for the attempt of 
von Brauchitsch to reconstruct its programme from the number of the extant 
vases it is the merest moonshine. He supposes^' that in the sixth century 
it consisted of four events. The charii)t-race and stadion-race belong to it, 
because we po.ssess 12 and l(j early lases I’cspectively representing these 
e\eiit'. With the chariot-race we have already dealt. Hi.s figures for the 
foot-race are inaccurate and he conveniently ignores the distinction which he 
makes elsewhere between the stadion-race and the diaulos. As a matter of 
fact there are 17 vases in all representing the foot-race: of these 1 certainly 
represents the long race, 1 the diaulos, 1 the stadion-race. The remaining 
14 may behmg to the stadion-race, the diaulos, or possibly the di,»lichos ; 
for it is by no means certain that the dolichos was always distingui.shed from 
other races as it is on the later vases. There may also have been a hippios- 
racc,"'^ and races fir youths or boys. Therefore the 1 4 must be divided between 
at least two. pos-^ibly among six or more events, X’ext he inserts the pentathlon, 
on (I prinri ground.s and because he considers that two pentathlon vases, 
the Leyden amphora, and B.M. B. 134,“-' resemble each other so closely that 
there cannot have been an interval of 4 years between their manufacture ! 
The argument speaks for itself. Lastly, the race in armour took jilace eveiw' 
year, because it cannot have been introduced earlier at Athens than at 
Olymj.iia and between 520 and 405 n.c. there were only C or 7 Panathenaic 
festivals, for which we possess 5 vase-s. The Acropolis finds, it may be noted. 


•*’ 7', supra, p. 1S3. simiily ilo imt know. There wa^ a luiijiio,- 

P. i.5.3. lacc at the Xemea ami at the Istlimia in the 

Voa Brauchitsch denies tliat the Iiippios- hfth century ; r. Qrc’l' AOildic Sjiurls, ip. ' 210 , 
rate existed at Athens till tlie foiiith centuiy : 225 

lait he yuces no nason I'or doing so. tVe Ib. Figs. 107, lOS. 
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make it probable that this race was introduced earlier at Athens than at 
Olympia. For it is represented on one of the earlie.st fragments, No, 921, 
a fragment which cannot be much later than the Burgon ^ ase.^'’ It is 
further interesting as bearing the inscription VVUAIA, which confirms the 
view that the race was a dianlos at Athens. 

So much for the attempt to reconstruct a programme for the Lesser 
Panathenaea in the sixth century. In the fourth century the problem is 
changed. Mr. Robinson gives a list of twenty-four archons’ signatures. Of 
these twenty-four not a single one corresponds to the year in which the 
Panathenaea were held. Mommsen, therefore, held that the archon’s 
signature had nothing to do with the festival but only with the collection of 
oil. Von Brauchitsch adopts the alternative that prize vases were given only 
at the yearlv festivals and not at the greater festival, an extraordinary 
conclusion if these vases were treasured so carefully as he a.ssumes that they 
were. It can, I think, be shown that Mommsen was right. 

Our chief authority for the Panathenaic festival is the treatise on the 
TloXneia 'Ady]va''asv. A careful e.xamination of this book leads to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) Wherever the Panathenaea are mentioned the author means the 
four-yearly festival, not the lesser one.^‘ 

(2) With this four-yearly Panathenaea he associates the giving of prizes 
of oil and the amphorae. 

(3) The archon has no connexion with the festival beyond the fact that 
he collects the oil. 

The management of the festival is in the hands of a board of ten 
AthlothetaP- elected by lot and holding office for four years. ‘ They 
superintend the procession, the athletic and musical competitions, the making 
of the peplos, they are responsible with the Boulo for the making of the 
amphorae, and they distribute the oil to the athletes.’ In this passage the 
writer enumerates all the chief elements in the festi\al, and amongst them 
■we find mentioned the amphorae. Further the fact that the Athlothetai are 
associated with the Boule in providing the amphorae indicates the importance 
and number of these vases. As for the archon, he collects the oil and hands 
it over to the treasiu’ers, who store it in the Acropolis, and at the end of his 
vear of office he cannot take his seat in the Areopagus till he has made a 
complete delivery of the oil. The treasurers keep it in the Acropolis and at 
the time of the Panathenaea measure it out to the Athlothetai, who distribute 
it to the competitors. 


Fragment 1041 representing tliis race 
appears also to be very eaily. Theic is nothing 
improbable in this conclusion. Conservative 
Olympia was not a pioneer even in things 
athletic, and a practical military event like the 
race in annom was more likely to originate in a 
state wliere tlie army was of vital inipoitai ce 
than in a state whirh was at that pciiod 


remote from tlie contiicts and w.u.s of Greece 
and which was encouraged in its imitia by the 
sanctity of its festival. 

■*1 Tlie festiv.il is mcntioiieii si.v limes, elis. 
18, 43, 49. 51, 60, 62. 

■*- For the substance of tliis paragraph ' 
ch. 60 
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It is hard tct understand how. in the face of this clear and convincing 
statement, anybody can imagine that the amphorae were nut given as prizes 
at the great Panathenaea. Further, the rule that the archun could not take 
his scat in the Areopagus until he had delivered hi.s full (juota of oil suggests 
that the sotting of the archon’s signature on the prize vases or on a certain 
number of them may have been a manner of registering the fact that he had 
paid in his oil. How the system was worked or what proportion of the vases 
containing oil were signed, are points on which it is useless to speculate. 
It is obvious that it would not be necessary for all of the 1300 vases to be 
signed and jiainted. But the general theory that the archons’ signatures 
Were connected solely with the collection of the oil has this argument in its 
lavour that it alone offer.s a reasonable explanation of the fact that none of 
the dates given corresponds to the 3rd year of the Olympiad, the year of the 
Panathenaea. Of the 24 signed vases — 

Three belong to the fourth year of the Olympiad, 

Fifteen „ first ., ,. 

Six „ „ second „ ,, „ 

The explanation is obviou.s. The archon of the third year had only just 
entered upon office at the time of the Panathenaea. The olives from which 
his oil would be made were still hanging unripened on the trees. Before 
another festival came round this oil would be all used, or if not might be 
deteriorating. The oil of the previous winter had only just been stored. 
Interest and convenience would naturally bring it about that the oil of the 
first year of the Olympiad, which was somewhat over a year old, would be 
chiefly used. But as the oil harvest was capricious it was advisable to set 
aside for the games a certain amount of the oil of the previous year, which 
was two years old. Any further deficiency was made up with the oil of the 
second year, which had just been stored. A confirmation of this view of the 
archons’ signatures is the discovery on one of the later sherds from the 
Acropolis of the inscription TafjnevovTo^ ^vpvK'Keihov in place of the archon’s 
signature, the Tap.la<; being the official who received the oil from the archon. 
As the oil received by the victors must ha\e been used by them for com- 
merce and export, the dating of the vases had an obvious advantage ; for 
oil will not keep indefinitely.-** 

If this view is correct, there is no need to invent for the Lesser 
Panathenaea programmes for which there is no foundation and which in any 
case fail to explain the problem. It is sufficient to suppose that a proportion 


The length of time which oil will keep 
depends on a fairly eve.i temperature, and is 
also partly a matter of taste. In Greece I am 
informed by Mr. Hasliiek it will keep for 
several years and the Greek palate appreciates 
old oil. In Italy I learn from Mrs. Koss that 
it keeps perfectly good for two years, but after 
one year it begins to lose the lierb-like taste so 
much }>iized in Tuscany. In ancient days enor- 


mous quantities were required also for external 
use by athletes and by the general public in 
all forms of exercise and in the bath, and for 
such purposes the flavo ir of the oil would be 
immaterial ! In the present day it is used for 
anointing the dead. They too are not par- 
ticular ! For an account of oil-making, see Ohf 
Florence and Modern Tubraay, by Mrs. Ross. 
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ol the amphorae given for each event were painted. What the proportion 
was or whether all the amphorae were painted we cannot saj'. If all even of 
the inscribed vases which we possess were given for prizes, this is the only 
theory tenable. The alternative is to su{)po.se that these vases were 
manufactured and imitated for general sale and that only a few are genuine 
prizes; but in view of their religious character this is hard to believe. 

E. XoRMAX Garmxer. 


H.S. VUL. XX xn. 
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Greece and Babylon: A Cnmpamtive sketch of Mesopi.tamian, Anatolian, ami 

Hellenic Religions. By Lr.wis R. Fahnell. Eilinbnrgh : T. A T. Clark, 1911 . 
Pp. ;ri. 

Dr. Fainell lias published his inaugural .series of lectures as Wilde Lecturer in 
Xatur.il and Comparative Religion at D.vford in a very handy volume. Of the 
matter of the hook it is iuipossihle to speak too highly : in fact Dr. Farnell's work 
in this new and most fruitful field is beyond .all praise : we have read it with 
the greatest interest and ple.isure .ind have derived much instruction from it. 
Dr. F.irnell's knowledge of historic Greek religion has enableil him to discuss the 
religions of prehistcuac Greece, of .-Vnatolia, and of the .Semitic world with a critical 
acumen that has produced re.sults of the greatest value to the student of these 
religions, and gives him a much needed new view of them. And his final conclusion, 
that Greek religion in re.dity owes little or nothing to B.ibylonian and little even to 
Anatolian intluence, is one that will clear the air of a multitude of hasty conclusions 
founded upon uncritical v.duation of what are merely superficial resemhlances in 
legends and in cults. We hope that the work will lie as well known to the " Assyrio- 
logical ' World as to the gieat ciiele of Hellenic students who always read Dr. Faimell's 
works on Greek religion with profit. 

But the book has a blemish, a superficial one merely, and one that can be cured 
in a second edition, \^'e do not speak of tlie fact that Dr. Farnell deals with the 
non-Hellenic world of religion at second-hand : that disadvantage i.s largely removeil 
by the critical acumen of which we have spoken, which lias enahlod him to dis- 
tinguish admir.ibly between the varying v.-dues of Ids authorities. We refer to a minor 
point, which, however, ari.ses from the fact (which we juesinne) that Dr. Farnell is 
not aciiuaiiited with the cuneiform .script. It is that the hook is disfigured by vary- 
ing transliterations of cuneiform name.s and that tliese seem often to be further 
affected by a very large number of ndst.ike.s and misprint.s. These we give in detail, 
as a guide to Dr. Farnell iu Ids second edition. We note ' Annabanini ' (pp- 83- 
for Anuhaniid. ‘ Euzuk ’ for Euyuk (p. 87), ‘ Tiaiuit ’ for Tiamat ("p. 171). ‘Xing/.u' 
ip. 2111) for Xinzu, ■Nu.sku’ (pp. 117, 28.7) for Nushku (Xu.sku), ‘ Gobal ' (p. 1-^') 
for Gebal. and the names ‘ Xahu[).'daddin ' (pp. 122, 28;!) for Xahupaliddina, and 
‘ Neriglassar (p. 174) for Xeriglissar, as obvious misprints (like ' Possidon ' (p. 4!>) 
for Poseidon, ‘Kala’ for K.ili on p. 82. 'Polynaenns' for Polyaenus on p. 239. and 
the names of Prof. Delitzsch on pp. 162, 284, M. Perdrizet on p. 2:i7, and 
Pere Lagrange on p. 2;12. which are printed ‘Delitsch,’ ‘ Perdriyet ’ and ‘ Lagranges ’). 
But we cannot count as a misprint such a curious form as ‘ Xebukadnezar ’ for our 
old friend Xebucli.idnezzar (if Dr. Farnell wi.shed t<* ho very accurate he should have 
written " Xclmkadrezzar ') . Tlie u.se, too, of the purely German forms ‘Asarhaddon’ 
(pp. .■ 33 . 103, 2()1) and ■ Sanherib ’ (pp. 84, 201) for the name.s well known to English 
readers as Esarhaddon and Sennacherib, seems unnecessary ('Sennacherib' is really 
nearer to the Assyrian original Sin-akhi-irba than is ‘ Sanherib’ ). Here Dr. Farnell 
has preferred to use German forms of no more, sometimes of less, authority than the 
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familiar forms of the English Old Testament : we think inadvisedly. ‘ Mei'odach-baladin,’ 
for instance (pp. 192, 200), is no better than the O.T. Merodach-baladan, which we all 
know. Ecpially unnecessary is the use of German forms .such as ‘ Jachuraelek ' (p. 86) 
for Yahumelek, ‘ Maltaija ' (pp. 52, 103) for Malthai or Malthaya, ‘ Kelach ’ (p. 188 ) for 
Calah, ([>. 195) for piulai/it. Sometimes the German and English forms are 

both u.sed. as ‘ Teschub ’ (pp. 244, 3fl7) .side by side with Teshub or Teshup, and (to 
the confusion of the unlearned reader, who may not know that they are the same 
person), the German ‘ Ashurnasirabal ’ (p. 84) side by side with the English ‘ Ashur- 
nasir-pal.’ A peculiar French form, for a change, meets us on p. 176: ‘Qingou. 
This is >1. Dhorme's way of writing the usual Kingu : it would never be used by 
an English or a German Assyriologist. Dr. Earnell would be well advised to introduce 
unity into his transliterations and to employ ordinary English forms in his next 
edition. Also such inconsistencies as ‘ Ihreez ’ (p. 108) side by side with ‘Ibriz’ 
might be avoided. And we are sure tliat Dr. Farnell will be horrified when ho sees 
the misprint • iMount Dickte ’ staring at him from p. 211. 

There is a serious slip on p. 65, where the Agia Triada sarcophagus is said to 
come from Praisos (elsewhere ‘from Phaistos,’ whiclr is better, but still incorrect). 
We do not agree, by the way, that the famous scone on this .sarcophagus shews offerings 
being made to a hero-liko figure standing in front of his heroon : surely this figure 
(on a sarcophagus) is that of the dead man before his tomb ; the scene is clo.irly 
adapted from a common Egyptian funerary representation. 

We should like to know Dr. Farnell’s authority for the statements on p. 113 that 
Sinope was an Assyrian foundation, and that it was originally named after the Baby- 
lonian god. Sin. We take leave to deny the possilrility of either statement being 
true. But otherwise we find no definite statement with which we do not wholly 
agree except one passage on p. 202 : ' the history of Hellas is not stained by any 
war of religion.’ C.in this be .said in face of the Sacred War of r. 590 B.c. and the 
destruction of Kri.sa'^ 

If we may think that Dr. Farnell a little exaggerates the sweet-reasonableness of 
the Hellene and the nasty-unreasonableness of the Barbarian, still he does not do so 
unduly, and is on the whole scrupulously fair to the non-Greek religions, whose 
good points (especially in Babylonia) he is at pains to emphasize. And all through 
the book are views eminently suggestive, which should be fruitful of important results 
in the field of Semitic religious archaeology, which Dr. Farnell has so .successfully 
invaded. H. H. 


Travels and Studies in the Nearer East. By A. T. Gl3Iste.\i), B. B. Ch.vkles, 
and J. E. Wrexch. Tol. I., Part II., Ilittite In.sciiptions. [Cornell Expedition to 
Asia Minor, etc., organi.sed by J. R. S. 8terrett.] Ith.tca, N.Y., 1911. 

The second part of the first volume of this pulilication of the Cornell Expedition to .\sia 
Minor has appeared before the first, in order that its contents might be communicated to 
the learned world as soon as possible. It contains copies of all tlie Hittite inscriptions 
copied or ‘squeezed’ by Me.ssrs. Olinstead, Charles, and IVreiich in the course of their 
e.xploration of eastern Asia Minor. Of course most of these were well known before, but 
the new investigation of them has in many cases produced new results of some 
importance. A few entirely new inscriptions were found, notably that of Isbekjiir. 
Unluckily, owing to rain at the time of taking them, the photogiaphs published of this 
monument (Figs. 33ft'.) are really (piite unintelligible, and the reader has no means of 
checking the very serious statement made in the accompanying text that ;i bull 
represented in the relief ' reminds one of the Inills of the Yaphio cups which must d.-ite 
fr<tm the same time.’ This is a fairly bold claim, which we hardly think should have 
been made without adequate illustration. And how do the authors know that their 
monument is absolutely contemporary with the V.iphio cups ( No doubt it dates to more 
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or less the same peiioJ, that is to say it is improbable that such an inscription is of later 
date than 1000 b.c., or earlier date than 2000, while the cups probably date to about 
1000 B.c. (First Late Minoan period). But this is all that can be said. Siniilir 
inadecpiacy of illu.stration prevents one from .seeing the s-rpent heads in the scene of two 
gods slaying a hydra which the authors say is represented on the stone at Malatiya in 
I'ig. 43. In view of the connexion of the god Te.shub or Sandon with the Greek 
Herakles and the legend of the slaying of the Hydra by Heraklcs and lolaos, this is an 
important discovery, and we hope that the authors will present us with a better 
illustration of it as soon a.s they can. 

The authors have done much service in obtaining some sort of inscription out of the 
‘ Nishan-tash ’ at Bugliaz Koi, which has previously lieeii regarded as hopelessly 
illegiiile, if indeed it were an inscription at all (cf. Garstang, Lnnil ot tin' Hiltite.-, 
pp. lo8f.). And at Egii Koi they h.iio noted a [irobability of archaeological importance, 
that the Hittites partially cremated their dead and buried them in jars. 

The method of describing drawn illustrations in the text as ‘ plates ' and photo- 
graphic ones as ‘figures,’ and numbering them on separate sy.stem.s, though they are 
necessarily mixed up together, is peculiar and confusing. A ‘ plate ’ is usually regarded 
as an ilhistratioii or illustrations occupying a full page of special paper without text, 
• figures ' being illustrations in the text. 

We await the putilication of the initial iiart of the volume, containing Prof. Sterrett s 
general introduction to the work of the Cornell Exiiedition, with great interest. 

H. H, 


Exploration on the Island of Mochlos. By RicH.tRn B. .Seaoee. [American 
tSehool at Athens.] Pp. Ill, 54 figs., 11 coloured plates. Boston. 1912. 

The American School at Athens has puhli.shed Sir. R. B. Seager's account of the excav- 
ations which he carried on at Slochlos in PMtS at the expense of the School, of 
.some friends of the Mu.seum of Fine Arts at Boston, and of liimself. 

The most important discovery at Mochlos is that of tombs of the Early Minoan 
period, which yielded to Mr. Seager an unexampled archaeological treasure in the 
shape of gold ornaments and beautifully worked stone vases. Tlie gold ornaments are 
specially interesting as lieing probably contemporary with the famous ‘ Treasure of 
Priam ’ found liy Schliemann at Troy. They are funerary in character, consisting 
chiefly of liands, leaves, and flowers in thin gold, with beads and pins, all of good though 
not elaborate workmanship. .-V. signet ring was also discovered representing a stea- 
topygous goddess in a lioat of fantastic form, with a fioroated how and a curved stem 
in the shape of au animars head ; in the background are buildings and trees. This rinw, 
which is of later period than the other ornaments, dating from the First Late Minoan 
period, was stolen from the Museum of Candia in 1910, and has not yet been recovered. 
The stone vases of the Early Minoan period, which are finely reproduced in the coloured 
plates, are triumphs of the primitive stonecutter’s art, beautifully veined stone often 
being employed, and the line.s of the design being often varied to follow the natural 
veining of the stone. One of the mo.st interesting points about these vases is the fact 
that many of them obviously are copied from Egyptian originals of the time of the Old 
Kingdom, this fact leading Mr. 8eager to definite conclusions as to connexion between 
Early Minoan Crete and Sixth Dyna.sty Egypt. Mr. Se.ager does not note that one of 
these vases (PI. If. M3) is not merely like an Egyptian original of the Sixth Dyna.sty : it 
is an actcal Egyptian importation of that period, the .style showing unmistakably that it 
is not merely a copy. Tlie book contains a full .scientific description of all the objects 
found, and the illustrations, both photogiaphs (by Mar.ighiaiiiiis of Candia) and drawings, 
are extremely good. We congratulate Mr. Seager on his discovery and his work, and the 
American School on the book, which is well got up and ne.itly bound. H. H. 
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Prehistoric Thessaly. B 3 ' .t. .1. B. Wace and M. S. Thompaox. Pp. xv + 272. With 
6 plates and 151 illustrations in the text. Cambridge Univer.sity Press, 1912. 18s. 

Messrs. tVace and Thompson have j)ublished a description not only of their own 
discoveries in Thessalj' and Pliokis, but also of the whole epoch-making e.xplorations of 
the last few jears whicli liave revealed to us the peculiar prehi.storic culture of IS'orthern 
(Ireece. The great work <jf M. Tsountas at Dimini and Sesklo first made us aw, ire of 
the peculiar ceramic of this Xoith-Greek culture, but M. Tsountas went seriousl)' wrong 
in his dating of it. Merely because it was neolithic, he placed it in time contemporane- 
ously with the neolithic culture of the Aegean, and so long before the Bronze Age 
■‘Minoan’' civilization. The work of Messrs. M'ace and Thompson showed that this 
conclusion was erroneous and that in Thessaly at an 3 ' rate the neolithic age continued 
until the Third Late Minoan period, when the Bronze Age cultui’e of the South w.is 
entering upon its decline. The iiecessaiy re-shuttliiig of our ideas which was conseijuent 
upon this discovery is hardly yet begun. This commendably .swift publication liy 
Messrs. \\ ace and Thompson of the whole of the results in the new field will have the 
effect of hastening the inevitalde rearrangement of our ideas of prehistoric culture in 
Greece. Tlieii work has been splendidly done, and the hook is at once a C-'i’iius of 
Xorth-Gi'eek exc.ivations and a grammar of North-Greek prehistoric pottery. It will he 
,111 iiidispeiisahle rode i/icciou for all .students of the beginnings of Greece, who w ith its 
aid will for tlie fiist time ho enabled to understand the history of tlie pre-Dipylon 
ceramics of continental Greece, to place the Urjiniia ware in its proper chronological 
lelatiun to the grey '■ Min 3 -an ” of Orchoineiios, and both in their jiroper relation to the 
neolithic polychrome geometric of the North, the invading “Minoan" style from the 
South, and the later “ Miiioized” Geometric of the Dipylou. The authors add chapters 
on the general historical results of their work, in which they agree in the m,ain with the 
ideas generally prevalent among the student.s of tlie Minoan culture as regards the 
iiiva.sioii of Greece liy the Minoan culture in M.M. Ill and L.M. I. Their oiiginal 
explanation of the backwardness of Thessaly in its late retention of stone weapons as 
due to the great forests which then covered Othrys seems a very probable one. 

The work is well illustrated, with .seveial coloured plates, and the proof-reading has 
Ijeen most careful : one cannot detect a single slip. H.H. 


At0is. fstoria della repuhblica Atenic.se. By G. de Saxctis. Pp. viii-)-.508. Turin : 

Bocca, 19T2. L. 12 . 

This book, which is an enlarged and reiised edition of a work which appeared originally 
in 1898, is of narrower compass tlian its title suggests. It does not carr 3 ’ the narrative 
beyond b c. 445, and it deals exclusively with the political history of Athens. The 
feature of it which will strike English readers most is that it consistently treats the state 
as (pviTfi TTpuTffios to tliG coiiimuiiity : etticiency of administration rather than to fc is 
made the chief end of public life. 8 ome disappointment will tiuis he felt h 3 ’ those who 
consider that a treatise on Athenian politics ought to make the development of self- 
government the centre-piece of the story. But it must he admitted that the author's 
main theme, the growth of the powers and functions of the Athenian state, is a topic of 
hardly lesser interest. 

Prof, de Sanctis gives abundant evidence of wide and judicious reading, especiall 3 ' 
among the best (ierniaii authorities, although .signiticantl 3 ' enough he seldom makes 
mention of Grote. But his erudition never hampers his judgment, whieh indeed is often 
over-ready to stra 3 ’ from the beaten track. While rightl 3 ' rejecting most of the traditions 
of primitive Attica he carrie.s scepticism rather far in dealing with the authorities 
for the historical period. Nor does he always improve upon the alleged schematisms of 
the ancients by others not less daring of his own. To take a few instances out of many, 
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the t^ovXi] and the evSvmi of Solon ave ruled out of existence, and his uficrax^ehi is 
whittled down to a mere reform of the mortoage law. Still mure disconcerting is the 
tour (Ik fill ce by which Cylon and Periander are .synclironized with each other and with 
Peisistratus. If neither the sixth-century list of ( llympic winners nor the computations 
of Alexandrine chronolooi.sts for this period are to be accepted, all Greek history 
previous to the Persian ars is therebj’ reduced to incoherence. Nevertheless many of 
Prof, de Sanctis’ conjectures are really helpful. His version of Solon's currency reform 
is clearly an improvement upon previous theories,- and the appendix oa the numbers of 
the Athenian army in Pericles’ time will repa}’ study. 

The author has o))viou.sly been at pains to understand the practice as well as the 
theory of Athenian Government, and his judGutent in describing such matters as the 
actual working conditions of Cleisthenes’ liov\r] and of Pericles' Soc.Kmjpui is usually 
shrewd and well balanceil. But few will agree with the notion that lU’e-Solonian Athens 
possessed no deliberative assembly, for in a republic a co-ordinating council is not merely 
a convenience hut a necessity. It is also to be regretted that the later developments of 
the Athenian constitution are not even indicated in outline, for by coming to a dead stop 
at 41,1 B.c. the author denies himself the chance of doing full justice to the work 
of Pericles, 

Prof, de Sanoti.s’ book will hardly appeal to the general reader, who may be misled 
by some of its overbold conjectures and will certainly be overwhelmed by the wealth of 
its detail, but advanced students will appreciat? it as a thoughtful as well as learned 
treatise. 


Plato S Pliaodo. Edited with Introduction and Notes by John Bi'knkt. Oxford at 
the Clarendon Press. Pp, lix, Greek text, and 158. 5s. 

Professor Burnet has iiroduced an edition of the Phaedo which from many ])oints of 
view it would be difficult to praise too highly. The vieus which he urge.s in the Intro- 
duction may not command universal acceptance ; hut the skill, knowledge, and sympathy 
with which he arranges them are alike admirable. The notes enforce in many iletails those 
views of Socrates and his relation to the Pythagoreans which are set forth in the Intro- 
duction : as for example on 61 a 3, c6, when he points out the Pythagorean connexions 
of the term (f)t\ocro<f>ia and of its description as p«yicrri) poiarooj, or on 65 d 13, where it is 
shewn that oio-ia as a technical term of philosophy is Pythagorean. (A'ould it be 
fanciful, if Professor Burnet’s general view is correct, to see in the address to Siinmia.s, 
O) |eVe 0r]:3aU, 62 a 6, when Socrates is about to shew the inconsistency between the two 
Pythagorean doctrines, the doctrine of drapiojiris- and the doctrine that the soul is an 
tipfiinw, an intimation that it is the Tliebaii school which is to be criticized ?) But the 
notes are also grammatical and exegetical : and in both characters they are concise, 
well chosen, and singularly intere.stiiig ; the .piestions they answer might not occur to 
every reader, hut only an intelligent reailer would ask them ; and there is the same 
living familiarity displayed with the delicate usages of language as with the history of 
Greek thought and the personality of the thinkers. 

The main thesis of the hook is that the Socrates of the Platonic dialogues is in 
substance the historical Socrates ; that the doctrines he ex]iounds, including immortality 
and the theory of ideas, are doctrines which he actually taught ; and that we must 
believe that the Phnedo at any rate either reports the subjects of which Socrates actually 
discoursed on the last day of his life, or is ‘ little better than a heartless my.stification.’ 
These conclusions are in general accord, as Professor Burnet acknowledges, with those of 
his colleague Professor A. E. Taylor’s r,ii i,i So, lut,,;, ; and we may look forward to a 
fuller development of them than is contained either here, or in that work or its author’s 
various other lesser publications. The subject is of great interest ; thougli it is more 
important to determine whether the teaching of the Platonic Socrates is True, than )iy 
wliom It was originated. Perhaps Professor Burnet makes Plato too purely a’driimatic 
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artist in the dialogues where Socrates is tlie principal speaker. ' The problems discus.sed 
ill the dialogues are those which were of interest at the time they are supposed to take 
place. That of the Strong Man, for instance, which is the subject of the Gorgias, 
belongs to the end of the fifth century ’ (p. xxxv) ; and it seems suggested (ef. notes on 
96 a 2, 97 d 8) that they had cea.sed to be living problems when Plato was writing. This 
may be true of the scientific problems, but .surely not of those discussed with Gorgias 
or Thrasymachus, which are living still. 

The following are some details which have struck the present writer as open to 
criticism. Is it certain that nothing in the Phaedo can be directed by Plato against 
views of Antisthenes or Euclides, because they are supposed to be present at the 
dialogue ? (r. notes on 59 b 8, 90 c 5, 91 a 2.) Is it true that the Platonic Socrates does not 
make ideas separate from particulars, f (r. p. xlvi, n. 2.) A strong case could be 

made out to the contrary from the Parmenides, and it is noticeable that the same 
expressions used there of ideas in relation to particulars, xwpiV and airb Kad’ uvto, are 
used in the Phnedo 64 c, 67 a of the soul in relation to the body. Is the difficulty raised 
in the pas.sage 96 d 8 sip that of ‘conceiving a unit,’ and can Plato have hardly ‘felt 
seriously ’ at any time the difficulty of how anything becomes two— whether by addition, 
or by participation in twoness ! Surely the puzzle of how many things realB’ are is 
involved, which is very serious. Again, it is doubtful if ‘it will be found helpful to 
think of [forms] in the first place as liieioifiiit;) ’ (66 d 4, 100 c 5); ‘meaning’ here must 
stand for ‘ something meant ’ ; something is meant by ‘ Socrates ’ as well as by /caXcir : 
the problem is, what kind of reality is meant by koKov or b-Katov. And we venture to 
protest against ever rendering eiBos as body (87 a 2 ; of. 73 a ‘2, 76 c 12, 92 b 5 ‘ eiSds re ml 
a-afia : the two terms are synonymous ') ; no doubt to be in human form involves having 
a body ; but «i5of does not mean ‘ body ’ ; a body has weight, a form none ; eiSos no 
doubt meant a shape, that could be one in many bodies, before it meant generally wliat 
is one in many particulars ; but to translate it ‘ body ’ or say that it is synonymous with 
crmgn darkens rather than elucidates ; nor is tlie rendering ‘ body ’ reiiuired in any of the 
passages where Professor Taylor gives it in his dissertation on ‘ the words Ei8of, TS/n ’ 
in Voi'iit Sumub'a. 

But even if these or other small criticisms are justified (c.;/. the defence of the 

readings adopted 104 d 3, 105 a 3 will not convince every one), yet the book remains a 

model of what an edition of such a work should be. 

The text, as is stated in the preface, is that which the editor prepared for the 

Clarendon Press, ‘ w-ith a few confections and modifications ’ ; these are mostly in the 

direction of greater fidelity to the MSS., and many involve a closer attention and a 
greater deference to the readings of W. ; brackets have been removed some 42 times, 
and several conjectural iusertioirs or alterations cancelled ; tire opprmibis critirth, is rather 
fuller. ' 


The Origin of Tragedy ; with special referenee to the Greek Tragedians. By 
M’. Riucew.vy. Pp. x + 228. Cambridge Fniver.sity Press, 1919. Kb. 

INIodern investigations into the origin and meaning of Greek religion, especially of the 
pre-achaean ages, and moderir studies in anthropology, which when applied to Greece have 
only increased our amazement at the marvelloii.s genius of Hellenism and Attic Hellenism 
in particular, have inevitably led to a reconsideration of the origin and meaning of Attic 
Tragedy. Foremost among the investigators in this field and the first, I believe, and 
certainly the greatest to use the new' lights given by these new studies is the Disney 
Professor of Archaeology ; and whatever inoditicatious or enlargements may be hereafter 


^ The following misprints were noticed; Theaetclus : note on 104 a 5, aveivaros for 
'[i. 18, 1. 8, ‘if’ omitted at end of line : note adivaros : 66 b 3, biackets drojtped in the text 
on !i2d 1, fj omitted in iiuotation fioiu are letained in the lemma of the note 
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iii:ide in the details of his theory. Professor Ridgeway's name tvill always be remembered 
as the founder of what I venture to think a truer and sounder account of the basis of 
Attic Tragedy. As I have arrived iuilependeiitl^’ at the sime, though somewhat wider, 
conclusions as Professor RiJgewiy in Tragedy, and much the same as Mr. A. B. Cook in 
Comedy (J.H.S. xiv), ni'-Hity erf inAtn-.i Dtun'ibi to me, at least as far as ‘the Thracian 
Dionysus ' (so Ridgeway calls him} is concerned ; but there is still the difficulty of answer- 
ing the ([Uestion ‘ how did Dionj'sus come in ’ and especially ‘ why the Eleutherean ? ’ 
To this (question I find no very sjitisfying answer either in Professor Ridgeway's account 
or in Professor G. Murray's ‘Vegetation-Spirit,' though the hitter shows one aspect of 
Dionysus which might largely account for his fitness to absorb the old cults. Undoubtedly 
Peisistratus' influence was final, and final in what m.iy have been a tendency before, to 
put the drama under the patronage of Dionysus ; but it was worth recording (and I do 
not think Ridgeway has done so) that much of Peisistratus' support came from Dionysian 
centres in .Attica and also that Thespis was from Icaria, where Dionysus had already 
captured (or caused, accoiding to the legend) the Swing-festival, as the well-known vase 
shows ; further, to add a tact on the authoiity of Mr. J. H. Hopkinsoii, the vases of the 
[jciiod distinctly acnuired a Dionysiac character — like the beautiful Swing-vase, the 
oenoclioe that illustrates Merry's edition of the BinU cf. J.II.S. ii), has the vine or ivy 
tendrils. Was it too an accident th.it cause 1 both Cieisthenes of .Sicyon and Peisistratus 
to e.xalt Diuny.sus ? 

On another imiiart.int element of Trage.ly, the Dithyr.uiib, Ridgeway is not quite 
convincing, especially in tlie light of what Dietericli and others h.ive recently .said, nor on 
the Xorth-Pelopouiiesian influence geiier.illy : like the Pseudo-Plato in the J/i'mo (;121 b 
,ind c), he seems to claim too much for .Attic i, though he evidently thinks that Epigenes 
was of somo importance ; and 1 think th.it, as in Sculpture, so in Tragedy the Pelopon- 
nesians count in tlie development of what w.is n.itive. especially Sicyon and Megara, as 
referre 1 to by Aristotle, where dr.imitic or mimetic perfomanoes long lingered (Pans, 
i. 43. 2, as i[Uoted liy Miss Harris m, Vi'ihij.-. What too of Eiiidaurus ‘). But our author 
IS plainly right in what he .s.iy.s about the univeivil love in Greece for mimetic dance.s and 
niiinetio drama — yet wliy on ji. !td does he call the dramatic representations at. c.g. 
Eleiisis 'an extension of the method of propitiating de.ul ancestors.’ And here it is that, 
to the present writer at least. Professor Ridgeway appears too narrow, .and so to .stand in 
the w.iy of a general acce[itaiice of his theory ; as (to take his own excellent parallel) the 
Mysteries and Aliracle Play.s dealt not only with the Passion of our Lord or the suti'ering.s 
of individual saints, but .also with the Church-doctrine and ritual (even in ridicule), so. 
It would seem, the dramatic representation of the Greeks touched not only the dead 
.incestors like Hippolytus, Ajax, Macaria, and Eurystheu.s, but also celebrated (aetiologioally 
at any rate in Euripides) tlie establishment of various cults .such as the cults of 
I’rometheus, the Semnai. I[ihgenia- .Artemis ; or a.s the cult of the Old Year and the New, 
.is in the Lucc/mc (cf. Bather, xir) ; ami pierhaps too the e.stablishment of an 

altar of sanctuary a.s in the cases of the Danaides and Orestes (cf. p. 171 .s.^ip). (Incidentally 
one would ask : was the flogging of boys at the altar of Orthia a ‘ beating of the bounds’ 
of a .sanctuary-.altar or the survival of human sacrifice V) 

M'ith regard to details, more light is needed still on the Satyric plays. Ridgeway is 
probably right in making them specially Dionysiac (and the evidence of the vases 
mentmned above ivould strengthen his .argument); but he seems to endorse Haigh’.s 
saving clause ‘in course of time' in speaking of their abandonment of Dionysus, even in the 
time of Pratinas himself. If Haigh s list is to be trusted, Pratinas does not seem to have 
considered that anything more than ‘ Tragedy at play ’ or tragedy travestied was needed ; 
and the .l/cc.rfis, though purified more than the might very well be equally 

regarded as a typical Satyric play in its general outlines and its solemn moments blended 
with burlesque. In his treatment of Thespis’ mask the author rightly suggests that the 
purpi.ise of the mask was not for disguise but for impersonation, but does” not press the 
point very plainly, nor that TrpoTwjroi- implies this fact : the actor would change his mask 
anl make-up in the a-Kijv^ or booth (like our quick-change artists of the” sea-.shore) 
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accoiding as he took the part of the dead hero or the messenger. Ridgeway indeed does 
not give tins account of the a-Kr/vri and the act or, but it is not inconsistent with his theory ; 
in fact he has not shown what is his view of the development of the actor : he quotes 
from Pollux, of course, about the table (fXfds) on which, before Thespis’ time, els ns 
ava^\s ToLs xo,jecruiv aireKpivaTo ; but he calls this els tls sometimes the actor, at other 
times the poet or the coryphaeus or chorus-leader ; whoever he was, he could nut have 
been ‘ one of the chorus,' as Haigh says (the Greek is against this) ; we may safely assume, 
it would seem, that he was, as Ridgeway saj's, the predecessor of the actor proper. The 
mimetic instincts of the Greeks, as in other nations, would readily supply the dead hero 
rising from his tomb or other principal personage of the drama enacted talking over 
matters or joining in the dprjvus (cf. the Koppos) ; and some such question as among the 
Hebrews ‘what mean you by this service?' would be answered Ijy the pierson who 
mounted the table, the predecessor of the Messenger. 

Xor. I think, need anyone shy at Thespis and his peripatetic drama ip. Cl); but I 
would word it slightly ditferently, to the etfeeb that Thespis having established a reputa- 
tion at Icaria became in dem.uid as an actor at other local fe.stivals ; so he gathered 
together a repertoire which wa.s in demand at Athens when folk from the country-side 
collected there for great festivals, 

Ridgeway’s theory with some such additions as have been roughly suggested would 
explain not merely wliy .A.ri,stotle in.sists on ‘ historical ’ and o-ttovSiiToi personages, but would 
also explain why Attic Traged}- was broad yet narrow, narrower than modern tragedy, 
but broader than a merely Dionysian (as we conceive Dionysus) origin would have given ; it 
will account for the duplication of [larts and largely for the limited numlier both of actors 
.ind di(Oie(f/s pci'soiioc ; and from the literary point of view such a theory of origins would, 
apait from possildy other and artistic motives, explain why the must go on to the 

burial of the hem, why the Faincii/dc.? was [irolonged after the acquittal of Orestes to the 
establishment of tlie Semnai in their Areopagite c.ive, and why Euripides ends so many 
of his plays with the promise of some religious survival : and we might even add as a 
suggestion, arising from the delightful chapters IV and V, that if tragedy could deal with 
cults geneially, the poet might naturally and lawfully use it as a means of teacliing higher 
religion, as in the Eumonides, and of becoming himself (in Ridgeway’s words) tlie cham- 
pion of a nobler and purer morality. C. F. W. 


The 'Works of Man. Bv Lisle JIvrch Phillifi's, Pii, xiv-t-dPl. London . 

Duckworth, 1911. 7s. (id. net. 

■ It is probable,’ says Sir. iMarch Philliiips, ‘that the ideas ive have lieen discussing may 
liave occurred to many of my readers before ; they are such at least as might readily 
occur to anyone interested in the.se subjects.’ That is indeed the impression which the 
first pages of his book make on the reader, and it is not wholly erroneous. Xevertheless 
it is a book which is greatly to be welcomed, in tliat nowhere else, to our knowledge, is 
there to be found so carefully considered a coordination of these ideas, and it is in their 
coordinated form that their extreme importance is revealed. Everybody is familiar with 
the view' that national character will express itself in national art ; but few are the 
teachers or writers who care to follow up the idea in the way that the author of 
this stimulating volume has done.’ The doctrine of the may be played out ; 

but the essential truth that it contained remains, and can be restated, hlr. March 
Phillipps has travelled widely, and we fancy that rather than read too widely he has 
preferred to look at the ‘ w orks of man ’ with his own eyes. At any rate, his handling of 
his theme, even of such hackneyed .subjects as the intellectual spirit of Greek art . or the 
struggle between the intellectual and spiritual in the art of the Renaissance, is so fresh 
that there is not a dull page between the covers. His criticism of Egyptian aid, 
as reflecting the monotonous unintellectual regularity of life in the Xile Valley, 
will doubtless shock some readers, but it is essentially just, even though it ignores 
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certain exceptions to his statement tliat ' there is in these figures and faces no mind or 
thought of any kind.’ Such exceptions do not disprove his main thesis any more than 
the Demeter of Cnidus disproves the general rule that the Greek mind was satisfied with 
purely intellectual definition. His remarks on Roman architecture will be welcome to 
the few who have struggled against the prevailing teiidencj' towards Rome of the 
jaded aesthetic appetites of our art-historians. That Roman arched construction 
is • essentially second rate,’ daunting us • by sheer size and strength, by the endurance of 
its iron concrete .ind the insolent display of its brilliant and showy decoration, and 
standing not only for Rome's ‘might, majesty and dominion,’ but equally for her 
‘ dullness of inward vision and vulgarity of soul ’ — such words as these are very 
opportune and refreshing. The chapters on the Arabs and on the Gothic contribution 
are clever, though in the former he does not do justice to the enormous debt of 
modern civilization to Arab mathematics ; and in the latter, the theory has to be strained 
a good deal to fit the facts. Why drag in tlie early barbarian invaders in order 
to explain the Gothic art which began in the twelfth century ! Git^ cannot help 
suspecting that the writer has been unconsciously betrayed by the misiiomer ‘ Gothic.’ 
We have no space to discuss other disputable points ; as in every suggestive book, there 
is much to disagree with. None the less, we shi.uild like it to be read in all places where 
the history of art is taught. It might also exercise a steadying intluence on tho.se 
popular art-ci'itics who bow down before every latest imported imposture. 

Ill a future edition the numerous misprints (such as ‘ Van Milligan,’ ‘Miron,’ ‘ Bode,') 
should be corrected ; also the misiiuotatioii in the liiie.s on p. 204, which, the author may 
be glad to know, are from a sonnet by Heredia. 


Religione e Arte Figurata. By Ale.ss.\ni>uo hell.i .Set.i. P]j. viii -1-287. 

210 figures. Rome : Danesi, 1012. 

To iinaljse the relations between art and religion from their dim origin is the ambitious 
task which Signor della Seta has set liimself in a book of moderate length. He explains 
his jiurposo in a short introduction and then discusse.s, chapter by chapter, the arts of 
mankind from the drawing.s made by prehistoric tribes in the caves of France and Spain 
ilown to the picturo.s of Raphael. Tlio first chapter is devoted to the general ijuestion of 
the connection of art with religion and magic, which lie considers to be fundamental 
even where, as in the caves of Altamira, certain works of art might be thought the 
lesiilt merely of an iiitere.st in natur.-d objects for their own sake. In the second 
cliajiter, the art of primitive peoples, lioth of the past and of the present day, is 
discussed. The following chapters deal with Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, the 
Aegean. Greece, Etruria, Buddhism, and Christianity. A brief conclusion sums up the 
author s arguments, which show a gr.adual diminution of the magic purpose of art in 
favour of the hi.storic. Such a bare analysis is enougli to indicate the wide scope of 
tsignor della Seta's book. It would be too much to say that he lias been wholly 
successful, but his chapters are not wanting in acute and suggestive remarks on the 
portrait in Etruria for examjile, or the reason.s tor the conventionalism of Buddhist art. 
His work may be welcomed as a result of Professor Loewy’s fruitful teaching. 


Catalogue General des Antiquites Egyrptiennes du Musee du Caire : 
Papyrus de Menandre. Pai M. Gu.st.vve Lefebvre. Pp. xxvi -i- 46. 58 plates. 
Le Cane : liiquimerie de ITiistitiit fram^ais d'Aicheologie Orientale. 1911. 80 fr. 

In publishing his editiu ]>rincpp^ of the Menander codex in 1907 M. Lefebvre 
announced his intention of following it up by a facsimile of the MS. The present 
volume is the realization of his design, and will be W'elcomed by students of the 
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comedies. Like many of the papyri found at Kom Ishgau, the codex seem.s in places 
to be very much discoloured, and it is no fault of the photographer that in some 
pages (for example plate xiii.) very little of the writing comes out legibly in the 
facsimile ; but in many the facsimile can be used with ease, and will serve as a guide 
to conjecture where the readings are doubtful. It is clear that in his first edition 
M. Lefebvre, as he now admits, dated the MS. far too early ; it may well be of the 
fifth century. To the facsimile is jn-efixed a complete transcript, letter for letter and 
without supplements or division of words, of the whole papyrus, in which use ha.s 
been made of the work of Croiset, Koorte, Reinach, de Ricci, Jensen, and other.s. 
Several new fragments have been found, and in some cases their position determined, 
since the eiUtio prhiveps, and these are transcribed in the introduction. M. Lefebvre 
has also included three other new comic fragments, two of which, clearly of the Old 
Comedy, he assigns to Aristophanes ; the third, as it is in the same hand as the 
others, he also regards, doubtfully, as of tlie Old Comedy, Imt the contents seem 
rather to sugg^t the New. The MS. from which they come is perhaps of rather 
earlier date than the Menander codex. 


La Vie Municipale dans TEgypte Romaine (Bibliotheque des Ecoles 
franoaises d’Athenes et de Rome, Fasc. lOIme). Par Piekee Jovoiet. 
Pp. xlii + 494. Palis : Fontemoing et Cie. 1911. 

This important monograph is warmly to be welcomed, and is likely to be for some 
time the principal authority on the subject wliich it treats. That subject is even 
wider than the title would imply; fi>r M. Jouguet has not only devoted seventy page.s 
to a preliminary .sketch of municipal life during the Ptolemaic period but within the 
period more especially chosen for his monograph has dealt with the villages not less 
than \iith the Greek cities and Graeco-Egyptian metropoleis. Ills treatment is 
indeed admirably complete, and not to be censured on the score of redundancy ; for 
the Roman period can hardly be dissevered from that of the Ptolemies, whose heirs 
the Romans were, and since the metropoleis were essentially nome-capitals, they can 
best be studied in conjunction with the villages of the nouie. It must be confessed 
that, in this as in almost every other subject of papyrology, tlie material is very 
imperfect — how imperfect, one realizes as soon as one begins to go into detail. It is 
scantier for the Ptolemaic than for the Roman period, scantier for the Greek city 
than for the metropolis, for the latter than for the village ; and on many subjects of 
importance any definite conclusion is impossible or, if arrived at, must rest on mere 
conjecture. On all, however, M. Jouguet writes «ith the admirable caution and 
fairness which we expect from him, weighing carefully all the possibilities and never 
mistaking conjecture for fact. The main outlines of the developement at least are 
clear ; and it is a study of intense interest to trace the fortunes of Hellenism in 
Egypt, so dissimilar in many respects to the othJr Hellenistic kingdoms. How, even 
in Egypt, where during the Ptolemaic period the Greek m'iKis was so imperfectly 
naturalized, a municipal organization was at length evolved, M. Jouguet shows in his 
later chapters. It is a curious fact that a real municipal system was only reached by 
the time when that system was beginning to decay throughout the Empire. One 
serious complaint must be made against this volume ; it has an index of proper names 
and a table of contents, but it is most regrettable that a work of its importance was 
not provided with an ample subject-index. 
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Hellenistisches Silbergerat in Antiken Gipsabgussen. ^ on Otto Rubensohx. 

89 pp., with 21 plates and 22 illustrations in text. Berlin : Curtins, 1912. 

In thi.s excellent catalogue IMr. Rubensohn publishes a collection of plaster casts found 
some yeais ago by the sebakh diggers on the site of Memphis. The tind, which also 
includes a few moulds for the manufacture of bronzes and terracottas, is of great interest, 
both from the technical and from the artistic pioint of view. .llmost all the casts 
are from metal vases and other utensils, that is to say they are reproductions of metal 
reliefs, some of which must have been ch.ised, while others were probaljly cast. They 
are not, however, casts of entire articles but only of certain details : and as 
Mr Rubensohn shows, they are not alaptel for any process of mechanic il reproduction. 
They had simply been made and kept as models for the eye. It was apparently a custom 
of the silversmiths in Memphis to take a cast of anything interesting that came into 
their hands. An emigrant from .kthens, a soldier returning with plunder from a Syrian 
camjjaign brings a piece of pl.ite to be repaired or sold ; some detail on it strikes 
the fancy of the artisan, and foithwith .i east is taken and hung up on the wall for future 
ii'C. Thus a stock of suggestions from far and near Wiis gradually accumulated. 
Looking through the catalogue we see Alexandrian toreutic in process of development, — 
an amdg.uuition of in itifs from various Oieek countries and from the native art of 
Egypt. A portiait of Euergetes, together with several of Sotcr. gives the collection an 
appro.ximate date, though some of the or/'/f/iaE according to Mr. Rubeiisolin are as 
early as the middle of the fouith century. 

Along with the casts were found some plaster moulds for the manufactui e of bronzes, 
similar to those in the Museum of Cano It h.is been suggested by Mr. Petiie in his 
A I E Kifl t.Vo/E Ilf Hitiii'iit t'linfit that the pla-ter moulds were intended for casting objects 
in lead, but this is a misafiprehension ; they were really used for making the waste-wax 
models of bronzes. Mr. Rubensohn remaiks that the moulds show Egyptian influence 
much more strongly than the c.ists, which are almost purely (ireek. But it ought not to 
be concluded from this tliat the statuary art of the .\lexaiulrians and ' Hellellomemphites ' 
was more affected by its Egyptian surroundings than the toreutic. Such examples of the 
latter ait as no possess, iiieluding imitations in earthenware, shoiv just the same mixture 
of (ireek and Egy[itian elements as the hronzos and terracottas. 


Histoire de TArt dans lAntiquite. 4'ol. IX. La Giecc ArchaKpio. La Cllyptiiiue — 
La Xumismatii[ue— La Peinturc— La Ceramuiue, By Georges Pirrot. 22 plates 
and ytiT cuts. P[i. 704. Paris ■ Ilachette, I'.tll. 

The energy and industry of the veteran .arch ieologist M. Perrot i.s truly castoundiiig. In 
his eightieth year he has produced the ninth volume of Ills gigantic compilation on the 
history of ancient art, and he is now at work oil the tenth. In some respects this last 
volume IS an advance on those previou.sly produced, not only for its admirable illustrations 
but for the exhaustive and seientifle treatment of the subject with which it deals. Roughly 
speaking it is devoted to the descriiition of the art of the sixth century u.c. as exemjilified 
in coins, gems, vase-painting and the few remains of the higher graphic art of this time 
which have come down to us. Over half the volume is concerned with the history of 
vase-painting in Ionia and at Corinth, with a preliminary chapter on the technical aspect 
of the subject, in which M. Perrot readily acknowledges the assistance of the researches 
of other scholars such as Pettier and Furtwaengler, and the technical knowledge of 
Reichhold. In dealing with the so-called Cyrenaic vases he utters a judicious protest 
against the somewhat hasty conclusions drawn from the e.xcavation.s of Sparta as to the 
Laconian origin of the more elaborate examples. Tliat there was a fabric of Sparta 
re nains unqiiestioned, but it must have been developed later in the daughter-colony of 
Gyrene, As a manual of the minor arts of the sixth century in Greece this volume will 
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be invaluable both to the serious student and the more general reader. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is written in the usual lucid and attractive style that we 
associate with French archaeologists. 


Catalogue des Vases Feints du Musee National d’Ath'enes. Supplement. 
By Georoe.s Nicole, with preface by M. Collignon. With album of 21 folio 
plates, and 10 plates accorapanj'ing text. Pp. xii + 352. Paris, 1911. 

The steady growth of the collection of vases at Athens is abundantly attested by the 
appearance of this supplementary catalogue, which almost equals the first volume in 
bulk, though issued only nine years afterwards. It has well been entrusted to the capable 
hands of M. Georges Nicole, a most competent authority on the suliject. The present 
volume includes some 1,300 specimens, as against 1,980 in the previous one. It 
comprises many varieties of primitive pottery hitherto unrepresented, chiefly from 
the Cyclades. Mycenaean vases from Attica, and a representative collection from 
Cyprus. Among the vases of the later period, attention may be called to the 
‘ Homeric ’ bowls (1280-13.30). The cl.issitication of the earlier pottery-fabrics is carried 
out with more scientitic exactness than in the previous volume, and each section has a 
short explanatory he.'wling, which is often more eft'ective than a general introduction. 
The descriptions are terse and clear, never overloaded with iininstructive detail, and the 
hibliogiaphioal information is full and exhaustive. Tlie atlas of plates, partly executed 
in colours, paitly in photogravure, deserves nothii g hut praise. 


Ceramique Primitive. Introducthm a I'Ktude de la Technologic. By L. Fn.txcHET. 

Pp. 100. 20 cuts. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1911. 

The interest of this work is, as the sub-title implies, mainly technical. In a series of 
lectures delivered at the Ecole d’Anthropologie the author has endeavoured to bring 
up to date the researches of Brongniart and other writers who have dealt with this 
aspect of the liistor}’ of pottery. Inasmuch as he deals mainly with the pottery of 
primitive peoples, ancient and modern, the lectures only touch incidentally on the 
pottery of the Greeks and the Romans ; hut for those who desire a general introduction 
to the technical side of the subject, they will be found most valuable and interesting. 
The author holds the view that the red glaze on Roman pottery is really an enamel, 
produced, as he rightly remarks, by diy/pi//;/ the vase in the slip. He applies the same 
term thutil to the lustrous black varnish of Greek vases, the special ijualities of which he 
attributes to the presence of a small quantity of oxide of mangane.se. Glassihcatiun 
of pottery, he points out, must always be twofold, technical and clironological, the former 
being based primarily on the composition of the paste, the latter on form and decoration. 


Kretische Vasenmalerei von Kamares- his zum Palast-stil. By Ekxst Rei.singer. 

Pp. 62. Four plates. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. 

This hyochure is an attempt to summarise and e.stimate the results obt lined by the 
English and Italian excavators in Crete, as r-egards the pottery. The writer aims at a 
more satisfactory classification, and at biinging the Cretan jiottery into proper relation 
with that of the I.slands, of Troy, and of the Greek mainland, and so to obtain a iiioie 
definite chronology for all fabrics. He excludes the eailier pottery tE. M. l.-III.) on 
account of the lack of material, and also that of the L. i\I. III. period : in regard to 
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chronological results he does notj accept Fimmeii’s conclusions. His results are 
suminaiised in tahular form on p. 52. The chief feature is that he reduces the number of 
classes to seven by combining E. M. II. -HI., and M. M. III. with L. M. I. The older 
Cycladic vases are contemporarj’ with E. M. III. and 51. 51. I. ; the later with 51. 51. III. 
and L. 51. I., as are those of Troy (2nd-5th cities). 


Catalogue General des Antiquites Egyptiennes du Musee du Caire. 

Nos. 20,124-20,349 and 32,377-32,:504. Greek 5'ases. By C. C. Edgae. 

Pp. viii. 94. 28 plates. Cairo, 1911. 

This is the seventh of the admirable series of Catalogues of Greek anticpiities in the 
Cairo 5Iuseum produced bj- 5[r. Edgar, and is an excellent piece of work, and well 
illustrated. Though the number of items included in the catalogue is but .small, some 
260 in all, they include several pieces of considerable interest, or of local fabrics 
unrepresented elsewhere. As might be e.xpected, they are mostly of the Hellenistic 
epoch, but there are some typical pieces of Naukratis ware, a Late 5Iinoan jar, 
and some imported archaic Greek wares. Among the Litter is a remarkable archaic 
amphora (32,377) with Centaurs and friezes of animals. The curious fragment of a sipiare 
dish of red ware (32,394' is worth calling attention to, as it appears to be part of a ve.ssel 
similar to one of which there are two fragments in the British 5Iuseum (L. 157-158) ; a 
similar dish with lions and has been found at Carmintum. 


Dachterrakotten aus Campanien (mit Aus.schluss von Pomoeii). By HEitr.EKT 
Kocn. (Kaiserhch deiitsches archaologisehes Institut.) Pp. 10(1. Thirty-five plates 
and 1'28 cuts in text. Berlin ; Reimer, 1912. 

5Ir. Koch has rendered a great service to .students of architectural terracottas liy 
publishing a series of archaic antefi.xes from Gapua and other site.s, mostly in the Naples 
and British 5Iuseum.s. Tho.se in Naples were published by 5Iinervini .some years ago, 
but not with any fullness of detail. In Koch’s excellent photogravuie plate.s ' four in 
Colour) the whole series is now admirahly reproduced, with full discussion in the text. The 
majority consist of ‘ Stiriiziegel,’ with Gorgon masks and other subjects e.xecuted in 
relief ; many of these are replicas from the .same mould, and some of the types are 
iiiterestiiig, sueh as the bearded Gorgon (Pis. 5’'. -5^1., NNXIIL), the Typhon 
(PI. XXX5’.) and the ‘ Peivsian ’ .Artemis iPl. XII.). 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets. By the Countess Evelyn 
5IahtinengO Cesaresuo. Pp. x + 290. London : 5Iaciuillan, 1911. 

Countess 51 artineiigo Ce.saresco is known to many readers for her studies of modern 
Italy. In this new honk she turns to good account her intimate knowledge of the 
country, which can only be gained by life among its peasants, the backbone of the 
nation. The life of the Greek pe.asant, too, is not unfamiliar to her. Thus happily 
eipiipped, she follows ancient poetry from Homer to Ausonius and CTaudian and shows 
its relation to the life of the fields. From antiquity she passes by an easy transition 
to what remains of the anticiue spirit in the Renaissance jiastoral and the religious 
practices of the modern peasant. -A few .slips may be noted. The painting of the girls 
playing knuckle-bones (p. 45) was found at Herculaneum, not Pompeii. It is of course 
painted on marble. Buna Eventu (p. 99) is a strange form. The word <f/ is omitted in 
the first line of Ronsard’s jioem quoted on p. 205. Faleria, not Falerium (p. 212) was the 
place in Tuscany visited by Rutilius, and Nola, not Nolo, the home of St. Paulinus 
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(p. 232). It is not certain that Jaeopone da Todi wrote the Stabat iMater (p. 2.54 . The 
famous minister of Frederic II. was Pier della Vigna (p. 208). The form of his name 
dc Viaeii or cMle Vujne has no good authority. It is extremely unlikely that the statue, 
which the Mantuans venerated as a portrait of Virgil (p. 273), and Carlo Malatesta is 
said, according to a verj’ doubtful story, to have destroyed, really represented the poet. 
It may well have been of the same ideal type as the ‘ Eubouleus ’ head which passed for 
him until very recent times. Such trifling .slips do not detract from the merits of a 
charming book. 


Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes. By RicHARn 
Pekdelwitz. 108 pp. Giessen : Tdpelmann, 1911. 3 m. CO. 

De lanae in antiquorum ritibus usu, scripsit Iakob Plev. 114 pp. Giessen : 
Topelmann, 1911. 3 m. 60. 

Die Unverwandbarkeit in Sage und Aberglauben der Griechen. By Otto 
Berthold. 72 pp. Giessen : Tiipelmann, Ittll. 2 m. CO. 

These three volumes belong to tlie series of Rdiiiionsiji’.srhichtliehe Vvisui-he >'nd Vor- 
'irhuiten. of which several previous volumes have been noticed in these pages. The first, 
after a long introductoiy chapter dealing with the higher criticism of the first Epistle of 
Peter, proceeds to examine the traces left in its phrasing and argument by the religious 
ideas tif the period in general and more particularly by the former creed of the intended 
locipients, which is supposed to have been that of Cybcle. 

The second is a collection of monuments and literary passages dealing with the use of 
vtool in ancient ritual. The phrase Aiot kmSiov is first examined and a distinction drawn 
between its two uses, sympathetic in incubation, purificatory in the mysteries : both these 
uses are continued in the medueval institution of the hair-shirt. In the second chapter, 
the survival in religion an earlier stage of culture is shown to underlie the use of wool 
for atvafixai and for fillets and other ritual garments. The prophylactic virtues assigned 
to wool in connexion with the dead, infants, and brides are next examined and finally its 
employment for kindred reasons in love-charms and medicine. 

The third work deals with the legends ascribing invulnerability to their heroes. It 
is shown that in the Epic many of the her(.>es so characterised in later times are directly 
stated to be liable to aounds, while nowhere can any clear trace of invulnerability bo 
found before Pindar and the Attic tragedians. The ascription of this quality is due 
partly to misapprehensions of the Epic pas.sages, occasionally to deliberate literary 
artifice; while in some oases, e.g. Caeneus, there is a confusion with an older concept of 
the underground dwelling of the hero. In an appendix parallels are cited from German 
mythology. 


Die Masken der Neueren Attischen Komoedie, Von Carl Robert. [25” 
Hallisches Winckelmannsprogram.] Halle : Niemayer, 1912. Pp. 112, with one 
plate and 1’28 illustrations in the text. 

This work deals with the list of the ma.sks worn by the characters in the New Comedy as 
given in the Ononiasticon of Pollux (iv. 143-154). Basing the identification primarily on 
the difterent arrangements of the hair, the writer endeavours to recognise each class by 
means of existing sculptures, terracottas, or wall-paintings ; a few variants from the 
normal types are noted, though no attempt is made to exhaust the material. The 
results thus obtained are then compared with the descriptions of the appearance of 
the characters in the extant literature and with the manu.script illustrations of Terence, 
which are held to go back to originals of the first century after Christ. In conclusion, 
the development of the system of ma.sks with its .stock character-types is briefly sketched 
through the periods of the Old and Sliddle Comedy. 
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Guide Illustre du Musee National d’Athenes. II. Volume. Collection 

IMyceniemie. Par. V. St.Vi.s, Ephore du Musee. Athens, lilUl*. Pp. .k\i + 17-. 

A useful .summary of the Mycenean anthjuities at Athens. The material has beeit 
previously aird more fully published, either in the accounts of Sohliemann’s excavations 
or in various periodicals, and the references are noted in this work. Illustrations are 
given of most of the important pieces ; the.se are e.specially valuable in the case of 
objects which have been reconstructed from newly found fragments. The fragment of a 
silver cup with the Siege scene, from Slycenae, is improved by the addition of its handle, 
and an attempt is made to put together the remains of the musical instruments from the 
beehive tomb at iMenidi. The author’s explanation of the uses of the gold-foil and other 
ornaments from the Shaft-graves of INIycenae is instructive, and all these finds are sanely 
described and discus.sed. (Itherwise there is little that is new, for the book does not 
claim to be more than a popular guide to this collection. The Minoan finds in Crete have 
hardly moditied the original view of Mycenean culture, and the ancient distinction of 
(hill and pottery is .still regarded, though doubtfully, as a chronological 

classitication in this order. There is appended a still shorter siimuiaiy of Cycladic and 
prs-Mycenean antiiiuities. 


TliG A.niiti3jl of tliG Brifjisli Sctiool £il} A.tiiGiis. Index to ^os. I XVI. By 
M. M oonwARD. Pp. vii + 144. London; For the Subscribers, ilacmillan. 

1912. lb', net. 

No more sensilile publication in connexion with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the British School at Athens could have been devised than such a volume 
as thi.s. It falls into three parts: index of authors, epigraphical index, and general 
index. It is obvious at a glance that it will be very useful ; anyone who has tried to 
index a similar puhlicatioii will, however, anticipate that it is impossible to make a 
really satisfactory job of such a task unless one is allowed the space of sixteen 
volumes. The value of this attempt can only be properly gauged by time. We have, 
however, taken up a volume at random (XIII. as it happens) and looked out a few words 
as a te.st. In doing so wo find that : Domomni does not appear in either the epigraphical 
or the general index, althr.ugh his famous inscription is di.scussed at length on pp. 174 if. 
jS'iJ.diix ratriciui (p. 291) was worth an entry. The epigraphic index should have 
contained references to the uses of and (pikoi on pp. 333 and 332. The extracts 

from the Isoha-'n on Chios (pp. 339 ff.) should have been indexed under both words. 
But having found the.se Haws, we remember that XIII is an unlucky nuinher ; so we 
prefei to elo.se with a word of thanks to Mr. Woodward for his fulfilment of a most 
laboiions task. 


Hellenika. Eine Auswahl philologischer und philosophiegeschichtlicher kleiner 
Schriften. A'un Theodor Gojiperz. Erster Band, Leipzig : Veit, 1912. 
Pp. vii-(-4.51. 

This first volume of Prof. Gomperz's ‘ Kleine Schriften ’ falls into three parts : (1) on 
the dramatic poetry of the Greeks, including the study of ' the fragments of the Greek 
Tragedians and Cobet’s latest critical manner,’ (2) contributions to the criticism and 
interpretation of Greek writers (cliielly Euripide.s), (3) the oldest Greek shorthand. 
These articles cover the long period from 185ti to 1911. Prof. Goiuperz is foitunate in 
being able to edit his Kleine Bchriften himself. It is not uiir custom to notice in detail in 
these pages such collections as this of previously published articles. We will only 
call attention to the publication, noting that Prof. Goiiipeiz has not acted the too 
indulgent parent, and has itiiiitted as too polemical, or as occupied with (piestions no longer 
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of living interest, certain writings wliioh another editor might have felt bournl to include. 
The pole iiical i-eview which we have named is howexer included on the ground that 
hypercriticism, though it may he less prevalent in the sphere with xvhich that article was 
concerned, is still so xvide-spread that attempt.s to restrain it cannot be regarded as idle. 


Kleine Schriffcen von Adolf Purtwangler herausg. von J. Sievekixo u. 
L. CrRTiu.s. I'"' Band. Pp. viii + 516. IMit 20 Tafeln u. 46 Textillustr. 

iMiinchen : Beck, 1912. 

This edition of Furtwangler'.s minor writings will, it is expected, till three vcjluines. 
Articles on Olympia occupy nearly half of this one. Other important papers are 
thc;se on Eros in vase-painting, on the Dornauszieher and the Boy with the Goose, and 
on the Gold H(jard of Vettersfelde. The arrangement is not chromdogical, but more 
or le.ss according to subject-matter, and the result justilies the d.ecision of the editors. 
The jirinting and gener.al execution of the book leave nothing to be desired. 


Jacques de Tourreil, Traducteur de Demosthene (1666-1714). Par G. Di'haix. 

Paris : Champion 1910. Pii. 274. 

Thi.s is a careful study of the life and works of a scholar whom Racine is said 
to have accused of being a ‘ bourreau ipii a voulu donner de I’esprit a Demosthtee,’ and 
who conse(piently has been under a cloud, until Egger, in 1869, protested against thi.s 
verdict. By a comparison of Tourreil’s three versions of Demosthenes, M. Duhain c(jme.s 
to the conclusion that though he began with a false traditional method, lie ended 
by developing a new method more exact and truthful, although his successors wore 
incapable of grasjiing it. The book will be of interest to students of the history 
of classical scholarship in France, but hardly to a wider circle. The increasing tendency 
(exemplified also in the volume on Villotson noticed beloxv) to devote elaborate 
monographs to modern Helleni.sts, rather than to Hellenic subjects at first hand, is a sign 
of the times. 


DAnsse de Vflloison et I’Hellenisme en France pend.ant le dernier tiers du xviii®^ 
siecle. Par Ch. Joret. [Bibl. de I’Ec. des Hautes Etudes.] Paris : Champion, 
1910. Pp. xii-Po39. 

This elaborate biography of the celebrated Hellenist, tiaveller, palaeographer and 
ejiigraphist (1750 -180.6), gives a full account of his relations xvith other scholars such as 
Heyne, Ruhnken. Valckenaer, Touji, ainl with the literary circle at Weimar. It will 
be noticed that he was greatly intere.sted in modern Greek, and planned a comi)arative 
liistory of ancient and modern Greece, .is xvell as a dictionary of the txvo languages. 


The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus. Rendered into English verse by 
Edwyn Bbv-XX. Pp. 96. London : Arnold, 1912. 2.<. net. 

Mr. Bevan, whose translation of the Prometlien-i appeared in 1902, has made another 
plucky attempt at an almost impo.s.sible task. From the false Swinburnian tradition, 
which hampers all recent efforts of the same kind, he has not been able to shake himself 
free ; for instance : — 

Lest a day daxvn dark and the shame of bondage cover our faces. 

For the city is set midmost in the wave and the xvelter of xvar. 

If. 8. — VOL. X.WII. 
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( >11 tlie dtliLT !i:iii,l. Muretlirli setiui-i to impire the rhythin of the ^ecnml !^tl•lHlhe i.f 
the 'ifcoiiit ehi>ru> (’ Never in.ty thi> felliivv:!hip,' etc.)- Perhaps when tninJatnr^ resign 
the attempt to rentier (.Ireek thoiii'e^ hy thynied vet'e, the way will lie open for soiiie- 
thiiie like an eft'eetive translation. In the non-lyrical parts, Jlr. Bevan is geiierallv 
leatlable — which is no small eumplimeiit to a translator of Aeschylus — hut he is 
occ '.siniiallv fantastic without reason • wall-emhossetl, ' for instance, is more obscure than 
m pyrjjni uernis. 


Imperial Hermitag’e. Buef Desctiption of the Ilu'emn of Ancient Sculpture. By 
(). W .ci.iioAL Ell. Pp vii + tiOl. Sr. I’eteishuie, Ihl-. 

A hiief cat.ilogue (ill IcussMii) of the Uluseuui (many ohiects in which come from the 
Lytle Biowiie collection) intcniletl nir use in the tialleiies. with tiguies of well- 
known works in other (Museums foi illustration. 


HEPI TP.N EN EYBOIA APXAinN TA-hON. By Ci.ota.ios A, P.rr.ui.vsiLi los 
Pp. PMi : -1 Plates, .A’. 1 llu'ti .itious in te.\t. .Vtheii'. P.>10. 

.\u .iccouiit. by a local schoohii.ister, of the c.\ca\ .itioiis of cert.iiii grou[is il tombs in 
Eulioea The tiiuls inehule m.iteri.'il of all kinds , mil of all periods, the most important 
being a (|U.nitit\ ot [ii'e-M\cene.in pottery fioiu the neighbourhootl of (.'halcis, of a type 
whifh is r.ue in t.lieece. I'hese \ .i.ses are e.xtellently illnsti.ited in tile plate'. 


The following books h.ive id'o been leceiied ; — 

//<'/(</ //at /Jii J'jl-h'iii Ii’kiii'Iii J’iiiJiii,' I'ri'iii //m fall af I, la Ilf .b i csoi.a af [, 

B) .1. P>. Ill uv. M.ieiiiillan. P.ip_'. 12^. net. 

AnOatl,'. CaiiOllalaai af Alh.-a^ By Sir .). E. S.i.noys. New edition. Macmillan. 
11112. 12s If/. 

t'.jii^lalni ] ^■^n^ha' IrMO'o/c (yua. Ptf^airi\ ac/fd/s /aa/zV/a ,'10/1 >i'i'ia ,it >' t . By S 

WlTKowsKi. Teuluier. 1!>11. 2. Mk. ' ' 

k‘niil .(/ (s/a/.'/z-.s f/zz- sr.z/z zzzzzizi/z- /zzzz(zsz/(, Ahd/zzzz'sz s By H. llTtE. Weiiluialin. 11-112. 
I Mk. (in. 

' '.y"‘ •'"*'" l’\'/'la- I, -I .lyziz/z z’zzs. ] Jy 1*, 1 { EITZEN' IF.I X . Tcubller. 11112. 

i/zzzzzz-z- zzi i/z-z' .\z-zz-,z z7. By ( 1 FiXsi.n;. Tcubller, il»l 2. 12 Mk. 

//.zzzz.zzbz/zz. /’zz,/z/..,„z.. 1. I, lit,,,, II, -u r.'c;zz(//z(iss.' ill,' Oz/zKsf,. nU Ll'lha'hc l„Aflil\. 

B\ K. Beezek. Teubner, lull, ."i Mk. 

11,,, I', , ipl 11 ^ at thr El i/thiai'ii,, S,,,,. By IV. H Scnotr. Longmans, 1II12. 7s. lit/, 

i/ai/a z Jsyzzv/s zzi l/zzz t^zzz./, /,’■•/ zz/zzz), . By L. 11. F.\KXEi,i.. IVUliams aiid Nizrgate. Iltl2, 
-M -fjzi riTcriizrrinijf Azzgziriicu -zzf J'oXijtoi. By .1. Chuvsaphis. 'Hestia.' IHIO, 
y/a-zzzzs. By .1. L. HtuiUsoN. Cambridge I nivei'sitv Press. 11112. 

Az z'stzzf../, ,’ A z/,,.zzz<a/(zst/m Elhlk. nber.setzt von Ki... Rolfes. Meiner, 11)11. b Mk. 2ii. 
.Iz zs/zzh/z's / c/zz/z- t/(,s zS'.-z./z-. nber.setzt v.iii .-I. Bi.sse. Meiner, 11111. 2 Mk. 20, 

Phahn, i’zi/s/z./izzaz/,s,,,-sz?izz-;iA ,/(.,■ AL-lo^,h iinl. ,/,.,s Ai'OtaUlei. By IV IV .ICFZ ti- 
ll eiiliiiaiin. 11)12. -■> Mk. t -J.aEz.Ei.. 

In.' A,ia,„au„a„ .I,.>,-/zy,/„s- ; verse transkatioii. introduction, and notes l,v IV. Heco- 
L.CM, eii. iij A. (. . Ifuksox. Cambridge I niversity Press. 1011), 6.s. (k/. net. 

A tzwiz.szzzzz T, r/. Mayer und Muller, IDlo. 4 Mk. .bO. 

Press' lOP''''"''''*' 1 \v .1. IVrioht. Oxfoid University 
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The Thv iiih^i-irfitj^inn in Utlhin.ii unO FnJI.',,t'. l!y Chr. Klinkrxrrki.. Cauibiiage 
Univei'-ity lSe,s■^, I'-Ul. 5^. 

G-encml Inher tu the Aiihii^nloi/ieol Itejunt-^ nf the F'jipt iN-y./n,’.//,,.,/ Fi'nft. NMs. 

I-XVIII. Ky IV, L. Xa.'H. 11112. 

Short Popular Hi An,-, I (:f t lete. By J. H. Freeze. JimnlJ, 1S',»7. 

Ol'jirinii. B}' C. Oasrar. Hachettu. 19n5. 

.iiif Aleaiinitera (/<» <Tra^ait Friiileii. By A. Jaxke. Weidimmn. I'.ini, 

Eoinia-/ie Sol. Ilia r^ioe-.ie. By 11. C. Kuki la. Teubiiei-, 1'.»11. o Mk. 

}’oiii alteii Pom. By E. Peter'JEN. Seeinann, 1911. 2 Mk. 

Cotatoijto- <Tiha'riil ilto Anliqnilih Fiiiijitininei ihi Almee d" Caire. Stivice do Aiitii |uitd',. 

(1) Stiitum ti. St'itnettea ran Koniijen n. Prirnttente. I. By L. llnitcHAUHr. 1911. 

(2) ( .hjets da Toitetie. I. By G. Beneuite. 1911. 

Latohejue tdeni'rid dtm AidifjotttS F-'tiptienne^ dr Mu-yre d Ale.t a nd i n . In i i-.oni i (//'>■ hf . 

latute. By E. Breccia. 1911. 

Ley Temjpy fntnter<ii.'t de hi Nuhte, Seivice des .Vntiquitc.s. 

(1) Le Tunple de Kidaliludt. I . II. By M. H. Gacthieu. 1911. 

(2) lletiod his Kohlhyitle. ‘J \<.ls. By M. GcXTilEK ItoKliKR. 1911. 

(2) Poppoits relatijsa to ( htiiyolidii tion dey Ttinpter. By G. VIasekR'i. S \ nls, 1911 
Jh'f-Uijnaytn- ( 'emeteri/ of FI-AIuJioyna. By E. I!. AvRTux anil \V. L. S. Lhat. Eiiyjit 
Expliiiatiiin Fund. 1911. 

Aiitiijiiito-i oT t.'lio inloi State. I. Fiv-I. Pll. Vim. EL. Supci. Olivt. PiintiiEj. ( 'alcutt-i. 
1911. .ii i;k. 

Fryt'i- Voihiiifiiier lleriihl tther do- . . . Auyiindiv lai' n m So may. By Tit. W'll.i.ANi. 

K, Akad. lier W issonsdiaften. lierlin, 1911. 

Piithiojoras and. the tioifrine tf Troiiyiniiimlioii. By A. B. Keith. Buy, .Vsiatic Sue. 
I.yoiroti.y' t'liprian ttrotiuny. Ed. E. S. Formteu. Claieiidun Piess. 1912. i’e. (id 
Pt'perloii r d' A rt ' t it' Arrhi'idoiii, . [ndex, 1910; Pt-i. I-II'. 1911. 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD ©TMEAH.i 


The word dvfiiXrj has attracted much attention from scholars owing to 
its importance in connexion with the Greek theatre. Discussion, however, 
has not led to any agreement as to the meaning of the word. Drs. Doerpfeld 
and Reisch held that it meant an altar or its foundation ^ : Dr. Doerpfeld 
now LNoresses the opinion that it was a pavement round the altar which 
served '"o connect the altar with the temple of the god to whom it belonged, 
and was at the same time convenient for the slaughtering of the victims.® 
This platform was called at Olympia the 'irpodvai.t;. On the other hand, 
Prof. C. Robert ^ believes the real meaning of the word to be ‘ foundation,’ 
and that it might be used in this sense of any structure, whether house, altar, 
or temple. Mr. A. B. Cook “ holds that the word might be applied to either 
form of the Dionysiac altar, whether it was a or merely a Tpaire^a for 

the reception of offerings. This view is followed by Haigh.® 

These investigators are interested in the word for its theatrical use, and 
are concerned with its occurrence in other contexts only in so far as these 
may shed light on its technical dramatic significance. The first sense of the 
word given in modern dictionaries is ‘ altar ’ : Stephanus tells us that it is 
Altare, quoniam supra eo sacra finnt, and Liddell and Scott give ‘a place 
for sacrifice, an altar,’ as the first meaning. This officially recognised meaning 
contains a part of the truth and for some passages supplies us with at least 
an approximately correct rendering. In some cases, however, the translation 
‘ altar ’ is impossible, and we have a further batch of theories and interpreta- 
tions derived from commentators on such passages. Musgrave, from an 
examination of the passages where the word occurs, pronounced it to have 
meant originally ‘ a great and splendid hall, whether in a king’s house or in 
a temple.’ ‘ Mr. Keene, who records this judgment with apparent approval, 


* Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
quoted in the following pages from the texts of 
Wecklein, Jebb, and Murray, respectively. 

- Doerpfeld and Reisch, Das GrieehUche 
Theater, pp. 278 if. ; cf. Hermes, xx.xvii. p. 
250. 

Thtjmcle um! Skene {Hermes, x.xxvii. pp. 
249 tf.) with extant examples of this ‘Fuss- 
boileii.’ K. 0. Miiller held that this platform 
was included in the meaning of the word Sv/xeKri 
{Earn. Diss. p. 249). 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


^ Ziir Theaterfrage [Hermes, xxxii. pp. 
421 if.). Whenever tho views of Doerpfeld and 
Robert are in question in the following pages, 
the leference (which I have not thought it 
necessary to re[ieat on each occasion) is to these 
two articles in Hermes. 

® Classical Review, ix. pp. 370 tf. 

^ Attic Theatre,^ p. 80. 

‘ Quoted by Dindorf and Keene at Eur. El. 
713. 
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prefers however t(3 translate the word ‘ altars or shrines.’ Mr. Tucker thinks 
that in another place it means ‘ seats,’ ^ and in yet another Mr. Bayfield 
pronounces it to mean ‘ the temple steps.’ Later on in the same play he 
translates it ‘ platform.’ 

These few examples chosen at random will suffice to show that there is 
still room for discussion as to the real meaning of the word. I believe, 
moreover, that its original and fundamental meaning can still he detected, 
and that it will explain all the passages in which the word occurs apart 
from its technical use in connexion with the theati'e. This establishment 
of the fundamental meaning may not throw much light on the technical 
use, but it is clear that the original signification must be established before 
we can guess at the applied usages, and that, when we know this original 
meaning, we shall be able to form some judgment of the theories which 
have been put forth to account for its application to the theatre. 

I propose in this paper to discuss first the original meaning of the word 
in so far as it can be detected from its etymological origin. I shall then 
proceed to examine the passages in which the word occurs in literature, two 
inscriptions in which it is fijund, and, finally, veiw briefly, its use in connexion 
with the Greek theatre. 


I. — The Et>jmolo<j>.j. 

The et\-in(jlogy ot the word Ovfieki] does not seem open to very much 
doubt. In anticpiity, one writer after another connects it with the verb 
dveiv, and this derivation is accepted by almo.st all modern scholars. The 
only dissentients are, in antiquity, authors of glos.ses in the EtyrnohMjivum 
Gucliunu'm and in Cramers Anecdoto who suggest TiOyixi, but (in one 
case certainly and in the other probably) only as an alternative to Ovu. In 
recent times Robertas and Tucker'* also clksent. The former, accepting 
the alternative mentioned above, wishes to connect the word with Oeyikiov, 
while the latter suggests dod^eiv. 

Of the etymological merits of these suggestions I am not competent to 
judge, but the interpretations ot the word to which they lead are untenable 
on other grounds, and it will suffice to point out here that the sense ‘ sacri- 
ficial cakes ’ given to OvyeXy by Pherecrates (/V. 214 K.) is inexplicable on 
either of these hypotheses. I shall therefore accept the etymologv given no 
less by the three most recent etymological dictionaries than by Suidas, 
Hesychius and the Etymologinua Muynum, and I shall now discuss the 
meaning of the word dvetv. 


® Afl Aescli, Siippl. 675 (p. 133). 

All Ear. Ion 46. 

Ib. 2-28. 

Et. Magn.j Suid., He'-yeli., Zonarab, s.v., 
BeJek. An, p. 42, 32., Schol. Greg. Xazianz. 
355 b, , Porpli. de Ahstin. ii. 59. 

ii. 449. Eustathius p. 722, 25, cited by 


Robert, seems entirely irrelevant. 

Herman^ xxxii. p 441. 
ad Aesch. -Siippl. 675. 

Jteyei, Gr. Ktjjm. (1901) ; Trellwitz, Etym. 
Worterh. t-rl. 2 (1905) ; Boi^awi, Etym. Gr 
(1910). 
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The meaning of the word OvjjA'krj given in the lexicons is, as has been 
said, ‘ altar.’ This interpretation is no doubt derived from the fact that 
Ovecv means ‘ to sacrifice,’ and it is encouraged by the fact that there are 
places where OvjjLeXiq may be translated ‘ altar ’ without damage to the sense 
of the passage. But was ‘ to sacrifice ’ the original and fundamental meaning 
of the verb ? A brief inquiry suffices to show that it was not. for the 
ancient grammarians had already observed that it does not bear that 
meaning in Homer. The Homeric Oveiv they commonly paraphrase by the 
word Ovfitav, while OvrjXab are explained as atrapxaiy' That is to say, dveov 
means, not as in later Greek to slaughter for sacrifice, nor even to offer up 
the slaughtered beast: it means, in the words of Athenaeas,'' a-jrapxa^ tS}v 
IS pcupdrutv vepeiv rot? Oeol'i. Thus when Achilles 

Oeoiai . . . 6vaai dvcoyeb 
UdrpoKXov 6v eTalpov 6 B' ev irvpl /SdWe 

the rite performed is that which Odysseus remembers even before his 
humble meal of cheese in the cave of the Cyclops,^'-’ and the sequel is not a 
sacrifice but a banquet. 

Again, when the pious Eumaeus entertains Odysseus, the preliminaries 
of the meal appear to be, first, a sacrifice preceded by offerings of ctTrapxat; 
and then the ritual which we have already seen at the feast of Achilles and 
the meal of Odysseus (here described in the phrase dpypara dvae 6eoh 
aleLyeveTricTL);-^ accompanied by libation.s. 

Such dvrj could be offered at other times than before a meal : 
Telemachus makes them before setting sail,-' Hecuba before offering a robe 
to Athena,''- and they are enumerated among the various methods of 
propitiating the deity in the lines : 

dvee<T<Ti Kal dyavrjai 

re KVLap re 

that is, with offerings (for so we may translate 0vrj), and with prayers, with 
libations and with sacrifices.'" 

This ritual of burnt offering,''® consisting in Homer probably of cereal 


Schol. A. V. and Town, acl I 219., 
Plutarch, Comm, Hes. 26., Porph. de Abstin. ii. 
59, Eustath. p. 1767. 13 , Suid. and Hesych. 
s.v. 6v(rat., Phot. Lex s.v. Siat/., Animoniu.s 
p. 132., Zonaras, s.v., Bo-qXal. Bckk. An. pp. 42, 
14 and 44, 14. See Lehrs, Dc Aristareh.^ 
pp. 82 ff., Stengel, Opferbrdnche der Griechen, 
pp. 4 ff., Fritze, Die Mauchnpfer bei den Griechen 
pp. 2. f. According to Bckk. An. p. 42, 19, this 
meaning was found also in the Old Comedy 
(cf. Kock, O.A.F. iii. p. 404, yr. adesp. 34). 

n V. 179 b. ; the word is of course also 
used of bloodless offerings in later times. 

I 219. 

i 231. ef. Suidas s.v. iBviras. 1 219 and 
i 231 are both cited by Atheuaeus l.c. 


■-'> 446. 

■-1 o 222, 260. 

- Z 270. 

I 499 f. cf. Hesiod. 11'. D. 336 ft'., Aesch. 
fr. 161 W. 

^ It is not clear that Homer would call the 
a»apxoi' which precede a saciifice Sir], for he 
only uses the word of a separate ritual or the 
rite before a meal. The arrapxal before a sacrifice 
include the forelock of the victim {e.g. | 422). 

® Lehrs (l.c.) and Ebeling {Lex. Horn. .s.v. 
Siai) suggest that the ritual of Sit] is not 
necessarily of burnt offering at all, basing their 
view on o 258 and 260. Tlie special kindling 
of a fire in the cave of the Cyclops seems, how- 
ever, to make this improbable. The libations 

Q 2 
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offerings only,-® seems to have left its mark upon the word dvfieXri, which 
Pherecrates-" is recorded to have used in the sense of dvXrjfiara — ritual 
cakes of barle}' meal (aX(f)iTa), wane, and oil. We may, however, suspect that 
the Homeric use of the verb Oveiv does not give us the primary meaning of the 
word, and that originally it meant simply ‘ to burn.’ This meaning, probable 
enough in itself, will be certain if we accept the word as a doublet of the 
other dveiv which means to move rapidly.’ The etymological identity of the 
two words has been accepted by most etymologists since Curtins, and it 
seems likely that the meaning developed from that of rapid motion through 
that of burning to the specialised sense of ritual burning. That there wms a 
stage at which it meant simpl}- to burn is further suggested by its analogy 
with dvfiidv and the Latin /((m us.-® 

This early meaning of the word seems to me reasonably certain, and I 
believe dvfxeXt-j, the place where Ovei ri'i, to be simply the place of fire. To 
establish this meaning, however, it is not necessary to take the conjectural 
step backward with regard to the meaning of 9vet,v. Where do the various 
persons in the Homeric poems offer 6vr] ? Patroclus casts them on the fire in 
or in front of Achilles’s hut, Eumaens offers them on the domestic hearth — the 
€try;apa or, as it was more usually called in later times, the earia. Odysseus 
kindles a fire in the cave of the Cyclops, and Telemachus may be supposed to 
do the same on the shore when dve 'XBt]vr] j vrii irapa 'n-pvjxvrjP The only 
case wht.u'e there is any reason to suppose an altar is that of Hecuba, whose 
6v>] are actually offered in a temple. The fire kindled on the ground or the 
domestic hearth, a place of niuch sanctity, is a far older and more primitive 
place of burnt offering than any altar, and in the dvp we have to deal wdth 
a ritual older and simpler than the stately sacrifices at which 

Pew KXeirrjV eKaropjSpv 
e^€Lri‘; earpaav evhpijrov Trepl ySw/xdr.®® 

The place for the Homeric Ovrj is simply a fire : an altar fire vvould no doubt 
serve as well as any other, but it was not necessary nor is there any reason 
to suppose it e\'en preferable. The Greek for the place of fire is iaxapa or 
eo-Ti'a, and the investigation of the etymology furnishes us with sufficient 
evidence to justify a working hypothesis that dvpiXp is equivalent in 
meaning to these words and not to jSw/rdv 


are not necessaril}^ iileutical with the 9vt] in the 
passage to which they refer, an*l that libations 
and dvTj are in fact not identical is proved by I 
499 f. quoted above, (cf. | 446 f.) Against 
Lchrs’ft view see Stengel, op. cit. p. 63^, Fiitze, 
op. cit. pp. 3 f. 

Stengel, however {op. cit. p. 8). thinks it 
may sometimes include meat-olierings. The 
evidence, though not conclusive, seems to me 
to be against this view. 

Fr. 214 K. He.sychius also records dvfieXar 

TOC &\(pl7a TO €7ridv6/J.€I'a. 

23 Q'f Wulde, Zat. Etym. Wortcrh. p, ’252. 


o 222 f. 

A. 447 f. The tiansitinn between hearth 
and altar as place of sacrifice may perhaps still 
be traced. The great altar at Olympia, for 
example, was made of ashes upon a sort of 
round or elliptical platform— it was, in fact, 
a sort of glorified hearth. {Pausan. v. 13. 8. 
Pint. J/or. 433 b.) Pausanias adds: KaSdirep 

7« KOI (V nepydfiCf:- reppas yap dr/ tVri ko! Trj 
2apia ^aiphs ovbev ri eTrLtpayfarepos ^ 
iv Tp x‘“Pt Tji ’Attikt) oiiToo-xeSi'as 'Mvvaw 
KctKoviTiv €V;^dpas. 
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Let us now take this hypothesis and see how it squares with the 
evidence supplied by the examples of the word. There are nine places in 
Greek literature where the word dvfieXr) clearly occurs without reference 
to the part of the theatre so called. They are all in tragedy and four of 
them are in the /on of Euripides. These four it will be convenient to deal 
with last because they involve considerations of the topography of the Ion 
and necessitate a digression. The other five may be taken in the order most 
convenient for this special purpose, and we will begin w'ith the passage w'hich 
is the strongest pj'ima fctcie evidence for the meaning ‘ altar.’ 


II . — Examples of the Word in Tragedy. 

(i) Euripides, Bnpplices v. 64 f 

TTpOtrTTtTTTOU- 

aa 'TepocraiTova eyoXov Se- 
^iTTvpov^ deciv dvp,eKa<;. 

That the word may here mean ‘ altars,’ I do not propose to deny, but it must 
be pointed out that this admission in no way prejudices the view that its 
original and fundamental meaning is ‘ hearth,’ for both earla and icrxdpa are 
sometimes used in poetry as the exact equivalent for ‘ altar.’ This point 
four quotations will suffice to establish. 

Aesch. Sept. 261. 

pyXoiaiv alp.da(TOVTa<; ecrna^ Oewv. 

Soph. O.C. 1491 tf. 

eiT aKpa 
rrepl 'yvatC ivahiw 
IlocreiSwww Oelp 
SovdvTov kcnlav d<yl^(ov. 

Eur. Ale. 119 ff. 

decov S’ €Tr eo-p^dpatv 

OVK e^o) iwl Tiva 
pyXodvrav tropevdS). 

Ar. Hi'. 1231 f. 

(ppdaovaa Oveiv roK ’0\vpTrioi<; Oeoi^ 
p.r]\o(j<pay€iv re SovOvToa; err iaxdpai‘i. 

Thus, since ecrrla and ia^dpa may both be used of altars, there is no reason 
to doubt that 6vp,e\r), if it is a synonym of these words, may have undergone 

The precise difference between ivTia or Porpliyiy (.■Int. Kymph. 6, cf. Schol. Eur. 
taxapa and in appearance is e.xplained Phoen. 274, Pollux i. 8, Ammonius s.v. Pap.6s). 

by Eustathius (p. 1575, 40 : cf. Steph. Byz. The accounts require, however, some modifica- 

p. 126 (Bind.), Bekk. An. p. 256, 32, and tion : see for the whole snbjecl Reiscli in Pauly- 

lexicographers s.v. e(rx“P“). the difference in AVissowa, i. 1663 ft, vi. 614 ff. 
ritual usage between ea-xdpa and Poifi6s by 
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a similar extension of meaning, but the meaning ‘ altar,’ if it occurs, is m my 

opinion secondary. _ 

Thus, if the dvfieXai of the Siqi^ylues really are altars, our hypothesis 

still remains unshaken. It is, however, worth inquiring whether the word is 
really used here as a mere poetical synonym for /Sw/^ds', as are eo-rto. and 
ecr^apa in the passages quoted above, and whether the rest of the play 
throws any light on the object or objects called dvfieXai. 

Further inspection shows that these objects are named in two other 
places in the play and that in both they are called ‘ hearths ’ not ‘ altars. In 
the Prologue Aethra says ; 

Tvy)(('iv(i) d’ vTTep )^0ovo‘i 
apoTOu irpoOvova , sk hop.(ov eXdova epoyv 
7rpo<i TOi'Se crrjKov, evda Trpwra (paLverai 
vvep <yrj‘i rrjahe KapTrupLO^; o-Td^n?. 
heap'ov d’ aZeapuov Tovh' ^^(ovaa 
pevw TTpo^ ayvai'i eax^dpat<i Svolv Beaiv 

K6p}]<; T€ KoX \rjp,r)Tpo<;,^- 

and later on the dvpeXai are called aefival iXr)ov<; itr^^^dpaiP The feet that 
they Tor the consistent plural does suggest that more than one object is 
meant) are called hearths and not altars ** can hardly be without significance, 
and the eyidence of this play must be regarded as corroboratiye of the theory 
that 6vp.i\>] means primarily ‘ hearth ’ and not ‘ altar.’ 

The preci.se significance of the hearth at Eleusis does not here concern 
us, and I will content myself with pointing out that the eyidence fora hearth 
or hearths i.s by no means confined to this play. The words iaTia and 
i(T\dpa both occur in connexion with Eleusinian ceremonies — as is indeed 
not unnatural, since the cult is Chthonian and the hearth corresponds in 
Chthonian cults to the altars in Olympian.^" Indeed the opening line of 
this yery play addres.ses Demeter as : 

App.»;T6p eaTiov)^ ’EXeecrtj'o? ^0ov6‘;. 

We know moreoyer that one of the attendants or officials at the mysteries 
was known as 6 d(f) eerria? Trafy and we hear also of a certain priest named 
Archias who was punished for sacrilege because Su'wttjj Tfj eToipa 
cTTi T)j? icT^dpat; ri/y iv rfj avXrj ’EXevcrivi Tipoaayovcrr} lepeiov 0v(Teiev, on a 


1. tr. The iirei'ise ".pot at wliich the 
scene is laih ciiiiiot he deteniiiiied. A eum- 
parison of 1. -31 (quoted above) with Paus. 
i OS, 6 suggests that Eui ipides mav be thinking 
of tlic so-i-alled Kalian pl,ain but this place 
cannot lie located with any precision. 

1. 290. 

^^1. 93 ^TjTfpa yepaiaf Sccjxiav i<f>Tt/j.4vqv can 
hardly be regarded as significant. 

Porph. Avt, 6: ws y^p tois /xhv 

'OAngTrlois 0€O(S yaovs re teal eStj Kal jSujfiovs 


tSpilirarTO, 5'e Kal r}pu)(ny cffxapas, 

vTToxSoviots 5e fiodpovs /cal fxiyapa. On a sup- 
posed 4<rxdpa from a grave see Arch. f. 
Jli’Jiijiotisw. vol. viii. pp. 191 tf. 

i*** Harpociat. a r. aip’ e/rr/ay pLueitrOaiy Bckk. 
An. p. 204, 19, Poiph. de AbAin. iv. 5, and 
inscriptions. The ex[)lan,atioii, given by 
Dr. Fainell {Cults of the Greek State, s, vol. iii. 
p, 164) and otlieis, that he tvas so called from 
the lieartli in the Athenian Prytaneum, seems 
to me unconvincing. 
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day when blood offerings were illegal and when the ceremony should have 
been performed by a priestess.®' 

Finally, it may be remarked that a well-known myth deals with 
a hearth at Eleusis, the hearth on which Demeter laid the child Demophon 
or, according to another account, Triptolenius, in order to confer immortality 
on him. 

(ii) We may consider next a passage from the Wiesiis (234 f.), where also 
the meaning ‘altar’ appears to be considered quite satisfactory. The passage 
runs, 

KcifLi^ete irdXiv dvfieXa<i ol- 
Kutv Trarpo? ’IXtaSa?, 

and the meaning is ‘ may he [Dolon] return safe home again.’ It must, 
however, be pointed out that the word habitually used in this connexion is 
not ‘ altar ’ but ‘ hearth.’ In Euripides alone the word eo-xta is used over 
twenty times to signify ‘ house ’ or ‘ home,’ the word /Soyfioi never. The use 
of ecnia in this connexion hardly needs illustration.®* So thoroughly was 
the hearth identified with the home that Euripides can even speak of 
irarp^ov ddXafiov Elsewhere we hear a good deal of deal traTpiboc^^ 

and once or twice of their altars, but the only phrase known to me which 
would lend any colour to the interpretation ‘ altars ’ in the Rhesus occurs 
in Cassandra’s lament in the Agamemnon:*^ 

/3(i)pLov Trarpmov S’ dvT im^gvov givei 
■fdeppLm Koveicrgs <l>oivi(p ■7rpo<7<^d7/i.aTt.f 

In this passage, however, there is no general reference to the altars in 
the house of Priam, nor does the phrase mean ‘ my father’s house.’ The 
allusion is to the altar of Zeus 'Ep/cetov,'*'- at w'hich Priam himself was 
slain. 

As to the plural dvpeXai, if we do not regard it as merely vague or as 
grammaticall}' equivalent to a singular (and there is reason to believe that, 
like oIkoi in this very passage, the word is sometimes so used), we may 
suppose it to include the other altars in the house besides the domestic 
hearth. To take a Euripidean illustration, when Alcestis prepares for death, 
it is to the hearth of her house that she goes first to offer her prayers. 
When these are finished, she goes round the other altars in the house, but 
that the hearth is more important than they, is shown by its precedence 
and by the space devoted to it in the servant's description of Alcestis’s acts.^® 
Such other secondary altars we may, if we choose, include among the QvgiXai 


[Uein.] p. 13S5. Hesychius’s jiloss. actually gives eVt tV 

aivia' ayuv duu.€\iKhs a'y6/jLivos ATjixTjTpi vapa ^ Trond, 1111 ; cf. Andr. 593. 

Aa/cajci is peihaps a mere coiiicKleuce. Aescli. Sepf. 1009, fr. 162 W., Soph. 0.(7. 

I will note only the passages iu Euripides 756, Ant, 839, Tmch, 288, 753, Eur. Plwcn. 

where it occurs in conjunction with the 604, 877, /r. 318 N - 

adjective Trarp^os : Ale. 738, Med. 681, Hec. 1276 f. 

22. The interpretation of dufxi\"n as ‘hearth’ Mentioned e.y. iu Eur. Troad, 16 f. 

ill Khes. 234 is obvious and a gloss on the line Eur. Ale. 162 ff. 
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of the Rhesus. It is, however, obviously easier to speak of altars as 
‘ hearths ’ if the first and most important of the objects mentioned is really a 
hearth and only an altar in that burnt offerings were sometimes made at itd* 
As I have said, the word dv/jbeXt}, like eaTua and ea")(^apa, may sometimes 
pass into the meaning ‘ altar,’ but little evidence for that meaning is to be 
derived either from the Supplices or the Rhesu.'<. 

(iii) The next passage to be considered need not delay us long. It is 
to be found in the Iphigenia in Aulis (1. 151) : 

Crete 

■' e’TTt Ku/cXcottcoi' iei? OvfieXm. 

Here the ‘ thymelae of the Cyclopes ’ stand for Mycenae or Argos. The 
translations favoured by commentators are ‘ walls ’ (Stephanus, Musgrave), 

‘ masses of wall ’ (L. and S.), ‘ foundations of walls ’ (Robert), ‘ massive 
masonry ’ (Paley, Bayfield), ‘ homes ’ (C. E. S. Headlam), ‘ temples ’ 

(England). The passage itself supplies us with no criteria for determining 
the nature of the Thymelae, and we can only ask whether the rendering 
‘ hearths ’ would be intelligible. Fortunately, the answer to this question is 
not a matter of conjecture. 

to) Ki')vXa)7rt? IcTTta' Ico Trarpi^, 
yivKi'jva (fibXa, 

says Iphigcnia in the other Eunpidean play which bears her name.^'’ 

What was meant by the ‘ hearth of the Cyclopes ’ can hardly 
be determined ; it may have been either a real hearth, or it may 
have been called by this name much as we say ‘ the Devil’s kitchen ’ 
or ‘ king Arthur’s seat.’ One might perhaps hazard a conjecture that 
some beehive tomb was meant, for, as we shall presently' see, there 
is reason to connect both hearths and OvpeXai with round buildings.^ 
However this may' be, the important point in connexion with the passage is 
that it lends considerable support to the theory of the meaning of 6vp,eXr] 
here proposed.''’’ 

(iv) The next passage is unfortunately corrupt at the crucial place. 
I give it therefore with its immediate context, which must be taken into 
account in our discu.ssion of the meaning. 

Plutfirfli, Covnii. He». 73 Qojfxhs yap Kai 
avT'q [t] effria) rwv koX KaQript.ipivwv 9 v(Twv 

Kal (Ttrov^wv viroSoxV- Eustath. p. 1575, 39, 

Aristid. i. p. 491 (Dind.) ct. Plato Lrrjg. xii. 
p. 955 E. 

I.T. 845. 

For the (.‘(innexion of the Cyclopes and 
Mycenae cf. Eur. Orest. 965, 11. F. 944 witli 
'scholia on the former : Pans. vii. 25.6, Nonnus 
xli. *268 f., Hesycli. s.v. KvkXwttwv eSos. A 
possible parallel to this use of Ki/fcAwirls eo-rta, 

KvKXdiTiPv dufi€\ai for M 3 'cenae is the name of 
the town yio\pou€iTTia. 


■*' A comparison of these passages furnishes 
some further grounds for thinking that $vfi4\ai 
in the plural may be used of a single object. It 
must, however, be said that the reading of I. T. 
845 given above is due to Hermann. The MSS. 
have £ Ku/cAci^in'Ses etryfai. 5 except that 

L has Id) with the : erased. Hermann’s restor- 
ation of an iambic trimeter is accepted by Week- 
lein, ifurray^ Solineider, and other editors, but 
a few, such as Paley and Nauck, prefer to adhere 
to the MSS. and to regard the phrase as a 
dochmius. 
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Aesch. Suppl. 671 ff. 

''H/3o? B' av6o<i aBpeTrrov 
eaTa- p-qh' ’Ai^poSira? 
evvdrwp ^poToXoiyo<i "A- 
prj't Kepcreiev darov. 
fKai yepapolai irpea^v- 
toBokoi yepJ)VT(i>v 
OvpeXai, (fiXeyovTciv.'f 
TO)? TToXt? ev vepoiTO 
Zqva pAyav cre^ovroav. 

Tov ^iviov S’ {nrepTarov, 

0 ? TToXim vopxp alaav 6p6oi. 

Here most commentators cling to the rendering ‘ altars ’ for the word dvpeXai. 
To this Mr. Tucker objects that altars could not he called Trpea^vroBoKoi 
(though of this I do not feel very confident), and, what is more to the point, 
that altars are irrelevant to the context. Moreover it may be pointed out 
that the chorus say what they have to say about altars a few lines further 
on (702 f.); 

€V<})qpoi'; B' ivl ^(opoX<; 

p.ovaav OelaT doiBoL. 

Headlain in his translation gives ‘ the altar steps that receive the elders,’ 
and quotes the phrase dvBpoBoKoav ^dOpoav from Paulus Silentiarius.*® Again, 
however, the objection to ‘altars’ on the ground of irrelevance holds good, 
and the steps to which Paulus Silentiarius refers are those of an ambo, not of 
an altar. Liddell and Scott give yepapoi as a substantive meaning ‘ priests,’ 
but this meaning is merely an inference from the present passage, nor does it 
derive material support from the fact that certain priestesses of Dionysus 
were called yepaipal. Mr. Tucker himself, rejecting any reference to priests 
or altars, wishes to translate ‘ seats ’ (connecting the word, as has been said, 
with dod^eiv), and he considere the reference to be to the Kv/cXcottoop dvpAXai 
of our last passage. He says : ‘ It is quite possible that, as in the names of old 
things old words survive, KvKXaaTrmp dvpeXai may originally mean '■ seats of 
the Cyclopes,” and that Aeschylus in referring to Argos, where some such 
masonry was well known, uses the word as a semi-proper noun, “the Thymelae.”’ 
He supposes that these ‘ Thymelae ’ served either as a Xea"^q or as a Bouleu- 
terion. This interpretation is suggested perhaps by Bergk, who wished to 
introduce the word K.vKXeoirwv into the text, and it resembles that of Robert, 
who, supposing that OvpeXq ~ depeXiov, guesses the meaning here to be 
‘ das KpqviBapa des Buleuterion oder vielleicht geradezu die Sitze der 
Rathsherrn.’ Against Mr. Tucker’s view I would urge that there is no 
reason to regard dvpeXq as an archaic word, that there is no other passage 
which supports the meaning ‘ seat,’ and that the ‘ Thymelae of the Cyclopes 
were, as we have already seen, neither walls nor seats, but a hearth or 
hearths. 


Ambo 188 (Friedlaender), 
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The context of the passage shows that we want, as Mr. Tucker has 
observed, a reference to the wisdom of ancient counsellors. On these grounds 
I propose the following explanation. OufieXai, as in other passages, means 
‘ hearth ’ or ‘ hearths ’ (again I feel some doubt as to whether it is singular 
or plural in meaning). The reference is to the public hearth ot the city and 
perhaps also to the private hearths of citizens. The public hearth, on which 
burnt the sacred undOng fire, stood in the Pr3daneum, and it is called 
irpea^vTohoKO'i in reference to the meals there provided for distinguished 
citizens and officials, state guests, ambassadors, and others. 

This CTtTT/fTt? ev UpvraveLM at Athens is familiar from Aristophanes and 
need not be illustrated at length here : 

Schol. Ar. Uq. 763 eVl p,eydkoi<i KaropOmpLaaL rijv Tipuqv ravrrjv 
' XOrjvaloL Trapet^ov toi^ ayaQov 'tl evepyeT-qaacnv avTOV'i. 

Livy xli. 20 prytaneum, id est penetrale urbis ubi publice quibus is 
honos datus est vescuntur. 

Our knowledge of it is mostly ci.mfined to the Athenian Pr^’taneum, but 
there is evidence from literature and inscriptions to show that it pre- 
vailed in all parts of the Greek world.^* There does not seem to be any 
evidence actualh- with regard to Aigos, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the custom prevailed there as in other places, and, even if it did 
not, the inaccuracy would hardly have troubled Aeschylus. 

The hearth in the Prytaneum then is the gathering-place of the city’s 
advisers yap ecrTiov)(ovai ttoXco)? koX ttoXitcov aunripia^ says 

Cliarondas according to Stobaeus and it mav be well to recall that in one 
of her aspects Hestia is ^ovXala:'^ Sometimes no doubt she is so called in 
reference to the hearth in the council chamber^- (and I do not wish to 
exclude thi.s hearth from those contemplated b\' the poet) but in one case 
at least the epithet ^ovXala seems to be associated with the hearth in the 
Pr\'taneum.-’'’ 

li 6vp.e\ai means ‘ hearths’ and not ‘ hearth/ we may include a reference 
to the domestic hearths of the citv. These ma\- be called Trpea-jSvTohoKoi, 
becau.se Aeschvlus is contrasting the warlike youth of the city with the 
elderl}' counsellors whose days of active service are over. These are the 
householders, or, as they were sometimes called in Dorian and Aeolian states, 
ea-TLOTrapoves:’’’ The hearth is in short the centre and svmbol both of 
jiublie and private life. Hence the significance of Hestia in dreams; 
EcTTia avTi'i re Kal ra dydXpara aarpv TroXirevopevoi'i p'ev tt]v ^ovXr^v Kal 
Tijv ivOtjKrjv (jjjpaivei tmv trpocrohwv, I’SttuTat? Se avTO to ^r/v, dp-^ovTi Se 
Kal iBaaiXel rrjv Tpv cip^q^ hivapivd"'’ 


The e\itifiue will Ik- tauinl in UGseher’s 
Lfx-fkofi, cul. 2633 i\\ 

Flor. .\liv. 40 (li. p. 221 G;ii»for<l). 

Ae-icliin. p. 228, Harpocrat. and Suidas s. r. 
0ov\a'ia. 

Saidas s.v. Ae^ios. 


(J.I.G 2319 b. K[A97]07)Fat 5^ auTous Ka[l eVl] 
^^vt(ryi}iv TO [irpurapJetoF in'i t^v &ov\aiav 

€(niay. Cl. Apjiian MitlimK 23. 

Pollux i. 74, X. 20. 

” Arteniidorus Oneirocr. ii. 37. 
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At the risk of appearing fanciful, I will add that I believe Aeschylus to 
be conscious also of another function of the hearth in this passage. The 
hearth is the place to which the stranger and the refugee turn when in need 
of assistance,'''^ and to this attribute the chorus have already alluded in the 
play. ‘ It is not at iny hearth that ye are seated as suppliants,’ says the king 
when appealed to for assistance, ‘ and I may do my city a disservice by 
aiding you.’ To this the chorus reply, 

av TOt TToXi?, ai) Se to Srj/j.iov, 

TrpvravK aKpiTO‘i tov, 

KparvveK ^u>p,6v, eartav ^(dovoi;, 

and the word irpvTavi^ recalls at once the Prytaneum and the hearth already 
discussed.®® The chorus have taken refuge at an altar which may be. 
regarded as the hearth of the city and is later on called (/teraSoKov.®® 

That this significance of the hearth should be present in the minds of 
the chorus of suppliants is both natural in itself and seems to supply the 
connecting link of thought with what follows. The prayer of blessing starts 
with an appeal to Zeus Xenios. and to this aspect of Zeus the singers revert 
in connexion with the other hope of strangers and suppliants, namely the 
hearth. It appears from Pindar that Zeus Xenios was sometimes worshipped 
actually in the Prytaneum, and the passage furnishes so remarkable a parallel 
to the serjuence of thought which I detect in Aeschylus that I may perhaps be 
allowed to quote it at length. It is the prelude of the eleventh ode of the 
Nemean collection, and it celebrates the installation of a Prytanis at Tenedos. 

Hat 'Pea?, a re irporavela XeXoy^a?, 'Earta, 

Zjjro? Lo|eKTTOi; Kacriyvi]Ta Kal op,odpovov"]ipa^, 

€v p.kv ' XpicTTayopav Si^ai reov e? ddXapov, 
ev S’ eraipov-^ uy\a5> aKa-n-ra TreXa?, 

01 ere yepatporre? opddv (j)v\d(Taoicnv TeveSov, 

TToXXa fiev Xoi^ataiv dyai^6p,evoi irpaorav 6ed)v, 

TToXXa Se Kviaa- Xvpa Se a<f>i y3pep.€Tat Kal uoihd' 

Kal ^eviov daKelrai 6ep,i<i devdon 

ev rpaire^aii;. 

The actual text of the Aeschylean chorus is perhaps lost beyond recall. 
Probably <yep,6vTO)v has replaced some substantive with which jepapolai 
agrees, but how yepovTcov arises is less cleai\ It might be either a corrup- 
tion of the lost word, or a gloss on some woixl which has become ^Xeyoj/ro)!',®® 
or even, I think, a gloss on <p\ey6vra)v by someone who misunderstood the 
dative. (fyXeyovTcov is so appropriate to the general associations of OvpeXai 


e.(j. Horn. 7j. 160, Aesch. Aij. 1587, Thuc. i. 
136. and for tlie koiv^ k(nia .so ii.^ed see 
Mor. 254 b and the iinjdicatioii in the j)as>>at'e 
quoted imnifdiately below. Cf. also Apj)ian 
Mifhrid. 23. 

1. 370 if. 

Dr. Frazer detects in the hearth of the 


Piytaneum, the health of the king’s house. See 
his article in Journ. Phil. xiv. pp. 145 ff. 

1. 721. 

^ Hermann suggests <f>\e6vTu)Vy which Head- 
lain accepts. For a ‘crowded hearth’ cf. 
perhaps Aristoph. fr. 359 K. ; but it is not 
clear that <p\i6uTuv could bear this meaning. 
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that I should part with it somewhat reluctantly, though the interpretation 
here proposed in no way depends on it. 

(v) Eur. Electrii, fl'. 

dvfteXai S' eTTiTvavTO Xpv- 

(Trfkaroi 

(reXajeiro S' av affrv irvp 
Itri^tSpLiov 'Apyeitov. 

This passage has puzzled investigators, and we find in consequence a 
large number of different e.xplanations of the word 6 vp,i\aL Liddell and 
Scott tell us that it means ‘ shrines,’ Robert supposes it to he the ‘ cella of 
the temple.’ Paley translates ‘ the altar steps were carpet-spread,’ Keene, in 
his large edition of the LiZcctro, says OvpAXau means ‘altars or shrines,’ and 
finally Doerpfeld, taking heart of grace from the dissensions of others, pro- 
nounces for ‘ goldgetriebene Gerathe,’ perhaps including ‘ tischartige 
Untersatze ftir kleine Altare oder die Altare selbst.’ 

All of these views, except that of Doei-pfeld, may be discredited by 
consideration of the word ;i^pi;cr>;XaT09 is used of goldsmith’s 

work, and applied elsewhere to the eiriarifiov of an elaborate shield, to the 
brooches with which Oedipus destroyed his eyes,'’- and to the oracular tripod 
at Delphi.®’’ This fact alone seems to preclude the translations ‘ temples,’ 
‘ shrines,' ‘ temple steps,’ and even ‘ altars,’ for I know of no evidence for 
gold, gilt,"^ or even metal altars in Greece. Doerpfeld’s view is not open to 
this objection, but it may safely be rejected on the ground that it here 
ascribes t<j dvfieXrj a meaning found nowhere else and only to be connected 
by a feat of imagination with what is, on Doerpfeld’s own view, the original 
meaning of the word. 

The true explanation I take to be as follows. dvpeXai still means 
‘ hearths,’ though it can hardly be represented by that word in English ; 
neither can it be represented indifferently by ecrTia or iaxdpa as in the 
previous instances, for in the sense it here hears earLa is not found. It 
means small portable hearths, tht' ordinary name for which is e’cr^^dpat or 
more often ia'^apiSe^, and it may perhaps be translated ‘ braziers.’ 

Portable ia-x^dpat are known, and there is record of such objects being 
gilded,'*® but these are probably exceptional. The ordinary term is, as has 
been said, and these objects can hardly have been used for actual 

sacrifice. We hear of soineom? i-mdvpLiwv kcu KaTaairevSav on one,®^ and they 
were no doubt suitable for dvr] in the Homeric sense of the word.®® The 


“* Aesch. i’.c.T. 63t. 

Sopli. 0. r. 1268, Eur. Phoni. 62. 

Ar. Pint, 9. Similarly apyupTj\aTos of 
ihiiikiug vrs.sels ; Aesch. Jr. 185 \V., Eur. 
Ion 1181. 

I except the f'ilrled Saipioi cariied in 
Ptolemy Philadelphus's absurd procession, 
Avhere everything was gold, silver, or gilt 
(.tthen. V. 202 b). These are no evidence for 


ordinary practice. Herodotus (i. 183) mentions 
a gold altar at Babylon. 

Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 12, Eustath. p. 1575, 
42. 

Also eVxdpioy : Pollux x. 65 and 101, 
Eustath. p. 1523, 30. 

Pint. Crais. 16. 

'■'* Cf. Pint. Popl. 17. 
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etr^^a/st? seems to have been almost or quite identical with the OvfiiarTjpiov,^^ 
a word whose etj^mological connexion with ffv/jLeXrj is worth recalling. These 
small braziers or censers were often made of metal : we find, in inscriptions 
containing temple inventories, frequent mention of bronze and we 

have records of a silver ecr^api? in a Delian inventory,'® and a note ot the 
dedication of a gold one at the temple of the Didymean Apollo.'’’^ 

The meaning of the Electra passage will therefore be : ‘ The braziers of 
beaten gold were set out, and the altar fires flashed through the city of the 
Argives.’ The use of TriTvrjfii remains rather remarkable,^” but this difficulty 
is common to most, if not all, of the explanations hitherto proposed and it is 
not, I think, a very serious one.^® 

(vi) The four remaining examples of the word dvpiXrj in tragedy 
belong to the Ion of Euripides. Discussion of them is complicated by many 
uncertainties as to Delphian topography and ritual, which it would take too 
long to discuss here. I shall therefore outline the facts necessary for the 
discussion of these passages as briefly as possible, and avoid entering upon 
controversy more than is absolutely necessary. 

The temple at Delphi consisted of at least two parts — an outer and an 
inner, which I shall call respectively the cella and the adytum.^^ In the 
cella Pausanias saw, among other objects, an altar of Poseidon and the 
hearth of Apollo upon which Neoptolemus was killed. The adytum con- 
tained a golden statue of Apollo, but according to Pausanias few entered it, 
and it is probable that he did not do so himself. Inside the temple, 
probably in the cella, stood the famous Omphalos,'® and outside, facing the 
east fir^ade, was the great altar. This altar, a dedication of the Chians, 
is mentioned both by Herodotus and by Paiisanias,^® and its remains have 
been found by the French excavators. It is here that Creusa may be 
supposed to take sanctuary towards the end of the /071.'® 

The passage in the Ion which gives us most ini'ormation as to the 
position of the dvpeXr] occurs shortly after the entrance of the chorus. The 


® Cf. Pollux X. 63. 

B.C.II. xiv. p. 411 
n C.I.G. ii. 2859. 

Cf. on general grounds Bion i. 88 
{iKTTfTaypvfii) and perhaps Pindar /r. 162 
{■nhvqiii). A possible alternative is to suppose 
that (ulTvavTo means ‘ were opened ’ — like the 
OvfiiaTiiptov on the British Museum vase E 226. 

It is a matter of indifference whether we 
regard the 6u}xfKaL and the iriJp 4iri^utfitov as 
belonging to the same or to different rites. Ac- 
cording to Antiphanes {fi-. 164 K) incense was 
an invariable adjunct at sacrifices of hecatombs 
(cf. the r.-f. vase in the British Museum E 
269), and the burning of incense by itself was 
also common {e.g. Eur. Ion. 89 f.) 

Whether there was also a third chamber 
containing the oracular tripod need not be 


discussed here as it is irrelevant to my purpose. 
The existence of an adytum has been denied, so 
far as I am aware, only by Mr. Oppe [J.H.S. 
xxiv. pp. 214 ff.) and his arguments appear to 
me (juite inconclusive. 

.X. 24. 4. Tlie temple seen by Pausanias 
is, it is true, not that known to Euripides (see 
Dr. Frazer’s note : Pimsa nias \o\. v. pp. 328 ff. ) 

I accept, however, Pausanias’s statements as 
evidence for the main features of the earlier 
temple, since they harmonise on the whole with 
the earlier evidence, and it is not very likely 
that the general plan of so celebrated a temple 
was much modified after the sixth century. 

See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 316 f. 

~ ii. 135. 

X. 14. 7. 

™ 11. 1255 ff. 
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attendants of Creusa, on their first entr\% admire the scnlptnres on the 
temple ; then, turning to Ion who is probably on the temple steps, they ask 
it it is permitted yvdXcov {nrep^Pjvai,^ meaning, as is clear from what follows, 
if they may enter the temple. On hearing that it is not permitted, they ask 
Ion to inform them as to the Omphalos which, as has been said, was certainly 
inside the building. Ion briefly answers their cpiestion and then, apparenth- 
in explanation of his previous prohibition, announces, in what is clearly an 
official formula for inquirers, the terms upon which admission is granted : 

el fiev idvaare ireXavov 'irp'o Sopcov 
Kal TL irvdeaOai ^(py^eTe fpol/Sov, 

TrdpLr' ev 6vpeXa<;‘ eiri S’ aat^uKTOLi; 
pifKotai hopm> py TrdpiT’ 6 ? pv)(6v. 

The chorus, who satisfy none of the conditions enumerated, reply : ‘We will 
not transgress the rules, a 8’ e’/cro? oppa rep-^lret.’ It is clear therefore that 
the meaning of Ion’s announcement is : ‘ If you have offered the ireXavot; 
and desire to consult the god you may enter the cella, but unless you 
there sacrifice sheep you may not enter the adytum ’ : and it is also clear that 
the dvpeXai are inside the temple but outside the adytum. 

The complete ritual for those consulting the oracle therefore appears 
from the Ion to bo as follows. There is fir-st a general sacrifice, presumably 
at the great altar of the Chians, to ascertain whether the day is favourable 
to consultation.®- The individual consultant otters a pelanos®'^ at some spot 
not precisely specified, goes into the cella to sacrifice, and then enters the 
adytum to receive the answer of the god. This ritual appears to correspond 
closely with that described in the A nlroiniirhe in the narrative of the death 
of Neoptolemus at Delphi.®-* Xeoptolemus, accompanied by his attendants 
and 

avv irpo^evoiai pdvrealv re WvOikoI^, 

offers sacrifice. He then enters the temple to pray to Phoebus in front of the 
adytum and is in the act of otfering burnt sacrifice, when he is set upon by 
the agents of Orestes and slain inside the temple.®-' Of the two sacrifices here 
mentioned, the first is probably the rite to ascertain whether the dav is 
favourable for consultation (a view favoured by tile presence of puvreis and 
rrpo^evoi),*'^ and the second the private rite for consultants, mentioned by Ion, 


S" Ion 2-20 : cf. And,-. 1093. 

11. 226 It seems to have been part of the 
duties of a veojKopos to see that ritual cgu- 
lation'h of this kind were observed (cf. Ditteiib. 
SylL~ b65). 

Ion. 419 ff. 

XPV<^T‘'hpiov TreTTTat/ce toTs eTr-qXutrt 

Koivhv irph yaov, $ov\o/xai S’ «V T)p.4pa, 

T^S’, alff'ia ydpf Siov nayrev/iara. 

The n4\ayos is mentioned again in 1. 706 
and perhap', alluded to in 1. 402. 

Ear. Andr. 1085 if. 


Ih. 1111 il. 5’ dyaKTOpdjy | KprjTT- 

tSos ivTos, us Tapos | ev^aiTO 4»oij8qj* 

rvyxdyei S’ iy 4/j.Trvpois. \ T<p 8e ^i<p 7 }p 7}5 k.t.X. 

^ At tliis preliminary rite omens were drawn 
from tlie behaviour of the victims when 
spiinkled with water as to whether the day was 
favourable for consultation (Pint, Mor. 437 a 
and 438 a). Hence the presence of fidvreis. 
Plutarch speaks of those perfoiiniug this rite as 
irpo0v6fjLeyoiy and we know from a Delphian in- 
scription that the vpo^eyoi were speciall}’ con- 
cerned with Toy TTpoSutropra (Dittenb. .Sh//^.“4S4, 
Collitz, G.JJ.l. 2645). 
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in the passage we are discussing, as a condition of entering the adytum. The 
account in the Andromache therefore seems to agree exactly with that in 
the Ion except that it contains no mention of the TreXavo?. 

The interpretation here given of the passage in the Ion is, however, not 
that put forward by Doerpfeld and Robert. They suppose that the sacrifice 
mentioned by Ion would take place at the great altar, and that the chorus, 
having offered the Tre'Xavo?, are free to advance to the sacrificial platform, or, 
as Robert .supposes, to the steps of the temple. Apart however from the 
evidence of the Andromache^ a consideration of what the chorus are doing 
will suffice to refute this view. They are attendants of Creusa and they 
have been sent, as they tell us immediately below,®^ to see the sights. It is 
absind to suppose that the whole band of servants has made an offering 
and come with any intention of consulting the oracle. The event proves, as 
has been obvious from the first, that Xuthus has offered the TreXavo? and 
that he alone is going to inquire of the god.®® 

So far, then, we have ascertained that the 6vfie\ai mentioned by Ion in 
this passage are inside the cella of the temple. In this same part of the 
temple Pausanias saw the hearth of Apollo whereon Neoptolemus was killed. 
This hearth, which stood in the cella also in the fifth century,®^ is of great 
celebrity : it is alluded to in the Homeric Hymn to HeAa.i:^ 

'Ecrriri fj re dvaKTO<; ’AttoXXwi'O'? eKuroio 

Ilv9ol ev yyaderj iepov ^opov dp(f)i,Tro\evei<;, 

and is constantly mentioned by the Tragedians, who call it both earia and 
6cr;ydpa.®^ In view therefore of the previous passages in which we found 
dvpeXy meaning hearth, we need not hesitate to identify the Delphian 
dvpeXy with this celebrated hearth on or by which the sacrifice inside the 
temple is made. This explanation may also be extended without further 
discussion to another passage in the Ion where the word occurs. This is in 
Ion’s opening soliloquy, where he says, addressing his broom : 


II. 233 f. 

Robert’s statement that tivx>>s is a 

synonym of can only be true if ireAavos 

is a synonym of ixjiXa — a corollary from which 
he would probably shrink. 

Aesoh. Eutn. 40 and 282. 

H.H. xxiv. 1 f. 

iffrla : Aesch. Choeph. 1036, Emil. 282, 
Soph. O.T. 965, O.C. 413, Eur. Aiidr. 1067, 
Ion 462. earxdpa : Eur. Anilr. 1240, Sitppl. 
1200, Phoen. 284 ; cf. also Aelian V.H.ri. 9, 
Diodorus, xvi. 56. 7. Euripides, in the An- 
dromache,, speaks of Neoptolemus as killed at a 
^(ijpos or Pupov 8f^iii7]\os laxdpa (11. 1123, 
1138, 1156), which might be the hearth or an 
altar by the hearth. Pausanias also in another 
place speaks of Neoptolemus being killed on an 
altar (iv. 17. 4). The hearth appears to have 


contained an undying fire (Frazer, Pansaniiis, 
vol. r. 351), so that sacrifices may well have 
been performed on an altar close by rather 
than on the hearth itself. Or the thing may 
have been a hearth with ffMpa (cf. Soph. Aj. 
860, Enr. E.F. 715) resembling an altar, or a 
real altar replacing and retaining the name of 
an earlier hearth. The coins of Mopsuestia 
that a ‘ hearth ’ was sometimes a biazier 
on low feet (R. 4/. e. Cilicia, PI. XVIII. 2. 5, 7. 
cf. Anth. Pal. vi. 101, 4 f. and the hearth on 
the Poly.xcna amphoia ; J.E.S. xviii. PI. XV\ 
and I seem to detect a similar object on 
late Delphian coins (B.C.H. xx. PI. XX VH. 2 
and 9). This, however, is not the view of 
Svoronos, who publishes the coins ; and in any 
case the actual nature of the hearth is of no 
great importance for our present purpose. 
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a rav ^oi^ov 6vfii\av 
(ratp6i<; vtto vao2^.^- 

There is also another example of the word in Ion’s opening soliloquy. 
He is warning the birds to keep at a distance and not defile the temple. To 
the first, an eagle, he cries : 

aiiBoi) fir) 'x^pLfnrreiv dpiyxoli; 

Of the second he remarks : 

oBe 7rpo? 6vfie\a<; dWo? IpiacreL 
KVKVO<;,^ 

while the third is coming he supposes to build its nest vtto OptyKovt;.^^ In 
conjunction therefore these three remarks suggest that the dvfiiXr) is actually 
in the temple, and though this argument is not very strong in itself, there is 
no reason to seek an inter])retation of the word differing from that of the first 
two passages. It may at first sight appear strange that Ion should contem- 
plate the possibility of a swan actually entering the cella of the temple ; the 
fourth-century temple, however, was hypaethral, for it is reported that at the 
Gaulish invasion of 270 B.c. Apollo was seen leaping down into it through 
the opening of the roof'*® We cannot be sure that the earlier temple was 
also hypaethral, but we know at any rate that it was accessible to birds, for 
the doves whose intervention saved Ion’s life actually lived in the temple.®^ 
Ion moreover appears to consider the eagle, mentioned above, likely to enter 
the building.®® It is probable therefore that there was some considerable 
opening in the roof an arrangement of obvious convenience where sacrifices 
take place actually in the temple. 

In all these three instances therefore I conclude that the object meant 
is the hearth of Apollo in the temple cella. The remaining case presents 
more difficulties and has been left to the last for that reason. In the prologue 
to the play, Hermes describes how the prophetess of Apollo, on first 
discovering the child Ion, 

VTrep . . . dvfieKa<; Biopiaai irpoOvfiO'i 

It is, however, far from easy to ascertain exactly where the discovery is 
supposed to have taken place, and hence to deduce information as to the 
position of the dvfieXt]. The evidence is as follows. Apollo instructs Hermes 
to set the child Trpo? afiratv elcroBoK Bofiwv ifimv and Hermes sets him 


1. 114 f. The jireposition is rather odd, but 
cf., e.ff., Soph. Aj. 754. Robert again, on the 
ground that Ion, still addressing his broom, 
says six lines below, a (ralpia SdireSoi' O^ov, 
assumes that Sdire^ov, like /ivx^s Sd/totF, is a 
synonym of 6v/i4\7). But to be swept with the 
same bioom does not constitute identity. 

1. 156. 


I. 161 f. 

95 1. 172, 

** Justin, xxiv. 8. 4 per a/hninis aperta 

foitigia. 

^ i. 1197 f. cf. Diodorus, xvi. 27. 2. 

93 1. 157. 

99 1. 46. 

1. 34. 
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xprjmStov where he is discovered bj" the priestess as she is entering the 

fiavrelov}^- At first she is surprised that anyone should dare 

XaOpaiov o}Scv’ ei? 0eov pitjrai S6p,ov 

and proposes ‘ to banish him beyond [or ‘ across ’] the Thymelae,’ but the 
god intervenes to prevent the child being cast Bop.cov,^^'^ and the 
])rophetess changes her mind. 

The first and most natural interpretation of these phrases is, I think, 
that the child was left just outside the door of the temple ; they are, 
however, not inconsistent with the view that he was left not at the temple 
door, but inside the cella at the door of the adytum, and discovered by the 
prophetess as she was about to enter the latter. If, as Dr. Verrall suggests,^"® 
Euripides wished to imply that the Pythia was herself the mother of the 
child, this ambiguity is probably studied ; at any rate there is not sufficient 
evidence to pronounce decisively in favour of either interpretation. If Ion 
was left at the door of the adytum, dvfieKtj may bear the sense ascribed to it 
in the three other passages of this play. The priestess proposes to banish 
the child ‘ beyond the hearth,’ which lies between the door of the adytum 
where he is found and the outer door of the temple.*®^ If on the other 
hand the child was left on the outer steps of the temple, virep 6vp,i\a<i 
Biopiaai probably means ‘ set outside the precinct,’ and we must guess 
OvpLeXai, to mean collectively the altars of the precinct. That 6vp,e\7} may on 
occasion mean ‘ altar’ though its primary meaning be hearth, I have already 
shown : whether it does so here I am not prepared to decide. If it does, the 
word bears a sense which cannot possibly attach to it in 1. 227 of this play, 
and which I see no good reason to ascribe to it in the two other passages of 
Ion in which it occurs. 

We hav'e now examined all the passages in literature where the word 
6vp.lx.ri is employed apart from its technical use for something in the theatre 
or in meanings derived from that use. We have seen that in tragedy the 
word bears a sense which concurs very well with that at which we arrived 
from a consideration of its etymological origin. We have also seen some 
reason to suppose that the word may be used in the plural with singular 
siofnification. This is not a matter which will further concern us, and I will 
here sa}’ only that this conclusion is based on a consideration of various 
passages, and that it has not been stated as a fact because it cannot be 
deduced conclusively from any single example. The balance of probability, 
however, seems to me strongly in favour of the view when W'e consider 
Aesch. Suppl. 077, Eur. Rhe.^. 284, Ion 227, and perhaps Ipli. Aul. 152. 

There remain for con.sideration two inscriptions, in which I shall hope to 


‘"i 1. 38. 1. 42. The ineiiiiou of the hearth here is the 

1. 45. cf. 1. 1366: h roierdf vaovs more ajiiiropriate in view of the importance 

wapOiVos. ol th** h«aith iii the recognition ceiemnnies 

'''■* 1. 48. (ap.ipiSp6iiia) after tlie birth of a cliild to a 

’"j The Ion of Euripoles, p. x.x.xvi. hmii.in f.ither. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII. i; 
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show that the word is still used in the sense of ‘ hearth.’ This contention, if 
it prove well founded, will show that the sense we have seen reason to ascribe 
to the word in tragedy was not a mere poetical usage, but belonged to 
ordinary life. 


III . — The Inscriptions. 

(i) The first inscriptional instance is simple, and will not detain us long. 
It occurs in a list of payments from Delos and belongs to the year 279 li.c. 
In these accounts is mentionetf a sum paid : — 

T7)v 6vfie\rjv Tov ^<ofiov tov iv rf) v>^(T(p icovidaavTi.^^^ 

Here Robert supposes the dvfiiXi] to be the altar-steps, and Doerpfeld, the 
sacrificial platform. Nothing can be deduced from the passage itself, and 
anyone may hazard guesses as to its meaning. All we can do is to apply the 
meaning we have found suitable to all the tragic passages and see whether 
it fits. 

This question does not need much debate. The OvuiXt] of the altar is 
what Euripides calls in the Phoenissae ^(ofico<; ecr'x^upa and probably what 
he calls in a passage of the H-iuZnoinac/ie already mentioned ^cofiov Be^iprjXov 
i(T')(^dpav.^^ The scholiast on the Phoenissae supplies us with a definition : 
^wpLioi ia")^dpar rd KoiXdpara rdiv ^(Ofj,&v . . . iay^dpa ev6a to irvp rj^rreTO, 
l3cop.6<i Be TO vepiexov ttjv e<T)(dpav oiKoBop-rifia. The ‘ hearth ’ of the altar is 
the top surf.ico or depression on which the fire burns, and it is easy to under- 
stand that this surface might require stuccoing at times when the rest of 
the altar did not, for it stood exposed to the action of fire. 

The inscription is interesting because it proves conclusively that the 
accepted translation ‘ altar ’ cannot be right. 

(ii) The second inscription presents more difficulties and is in some 
ways more interesting. Among the sights of the sanctuary of Asclepius 
at Epidaurus Pausanias mentions a circular building of marble called the 
66\o<;, remains of which were discovered by the excavators of the site.^'^ 
This building, which was of a highly elaborate and ornate character, dates 
from the fourth century, and it was built, as we know from Pausanias, 
by Polyclitus. Further excavation at Epidaurus produced also a long 
inscription extending over a period of 21 years, giving accounts of 
the money expended on this Tholos. The remarkable feature of this 
inscription, however, is that the building is called in it dvp.e\a, not doXos, 
and the officials charged with the task of superintending its construction. 


Bulletin de Correetpondance HelUnique, 
.■siv. p. 397. 

Phocn. 274. 

Anilr. 1138 ; cf. Sopb./r. 35 Xy and see 
Pauly-WKsowa, i. col. 1667. 
ii. 27. 3. 

On this building see Cavv.adias, Fouillei 


d Epidaurc, pp. 13 fF. , Tt 'lephv too ^ hffKKpiriov 
eV ’EiriSuvpcp, pp. 18 if., Frazer, Fa?ts. vol. iii. 
p. 245. No satisfactory explanation has yet 
been given of the curious labyrinthine founda- 
tion-walls of the building, nor have I any to 
offer. 

Cavvadias, Fouilhs, p. 93, No. 242. 
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OvfjieXoiroioL or dvfieXoTroiai, Neither Pausanias nor the inscription gives any 
hint as to the purpose of the building, nor can this be discerned from 
the remains. We are therefore left to conjecture to explain the name Ov/xeXa 
which is given to it in the accounts.^^® 

Doerpfeld’s theory of the building is as follows: he says that the ramp by 
which the Tholos was entered jioints in the direction of the altar of Asclepius 
and hence draws the following conclusion : ‘ Ich fasse demnach die Tholos als 
ein Gebaude auf, das zum Altar gehorte und in dem die officiellen Opfer- 
schmause stattfanden.’ It is very possible that the sacrificial meals took place 
in this building (indeed Pausias’s paintings of Eros playing the lyre and of 
Methe, which Pausanias saw in the building, point to its having been used for 
banquets), but to the argument by which this conclusion is here reached I 
would reply : first, that the structui’e to which the ramp is supposed to point 
cannot be identified with certainty as the altar of Asclepius at all;’^’^* second, 
that though the structure would be cut by the line of the ramp if produced, 
it would be cut to one side, not in the middle (the foundations lie, says 
Doerpfeld, genau in der Axe der Tholos vor ihrer Rampe) ; third, that there 
is no reason to suppose that the ramp ever reached nearly as far as the 
structure in question ; fourth, that we have seen that 6vfj.iXr) has nothing to 
do with ramps or sacrificial pavements, and finally that even if it had, 
this would not explain why the building at the end of the ramp should be 
called dvfieXa. 

On the other hand the explanation which we have seen reason to attach 
to the word in other cases will supply here a perfectly intelligible 
explanation of the functions of the building at Epidaurus, According 
to Servius^^® the Romans built round temples to three deities only — Vesta, 
Hercules, and Mercury, and the round temple of Vesta in the Forum (twice 
called tholos by Ovid) naturally occurs to the mind as an example of this 
practice. The remains of the pavement of the Epidaurian Tholos show that 
the centre must have been occupied by a round slab which may well 
have served for a hearth, so that if we can find evulence for hearths in round 
buildings in Greece, we shall have good reason, in view of the previous 
evidence, for supposing the Tholos to have contained such a hearth and taken 
its name therefrom. 

The evidence on this subject is not very extensive, but for our present 
purpose it is sufficient. Let us consider the Tholos at Athens first. This 
building was a kind of deputy-pry taneura, built, according to Dr. Frazer’s 
ingenious hypothesis,^^^ when the business centre of Athens shifted to the 


Robert 'maintains, ho^^ ever, thatthe whole 
building is not called 6vfi4\Tj, but that this 
word refers only to its foundations, and that 
the Tkymelopoei formed a separate commission, 
whose [activities iwere confined to the founda- 
tions. This hypothesis, however, is both im- 
probable in itself and inconsistent with the 
evidence supplied-jby the inscription. More- 
over we have seen in previous instances that 


the interpretation of QvfxiKt) as * foundation ’ 
and the supposed connexion with d€fi4\tov can- 
not be maintained. 

On the altar, see Cavvadias, Fouille^;, 
p. 10, "lepov, p. 47. 
ad Aen. ix. 408. 

116 Fasti, 282, 296. 

11" Jour'iial of Philology, xiv, pp. 148 ff. 
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Ceraiiieiciis and made the old Prytaneum an inconvenient centre for officials. 
This Tholos is actually called the Prytaneum by Suidas and in it dined the 
Piytaneis, while those who received the right of public meals for public 
services continued to dine in the real prytaneum.'^® The Tholos also con- 
tained the statues of the eponymous heroes of the Attic tribes, and, though 
we are not expressly told so, probably also contained a hearth. We know 
from Pausanias that the Prytanes offered sacrifice there : and since it is 
said of Hestia : 

ov . . . arep crov 

eiXaTTLvai dvTjroio'iv, iv' ov 'irpanr; TrvpLaTr] re 
'EcTTtj; a.p')(op£VOi; cnrevBei p-eXcriBea olvov 

it is natural to suppose that her presence was as necessary at the meals of 
the Prytanes in the Tholos as it was at those of distinguished guests in the 
Prytaneum.^-- 

The evidence so far gives us reason to suppose that round buildings may 
well be connected with the common hearth of the city. The most interesting 
parallel to the Epidaurian case is, however, to be found at Mantinea, where 
Pausanias mentions among the sights of the city, karia KaXovfievr] koivj'], 
Trept^epe? e^ovaa, that is to say, a round building called ‘ The 

Common Hearth.’ For there can be no question that the common hearth 
was not merely a round hearth in the open. Moreover the remains of a 
Th<fios have been found at Mantinea and may be pretty certainly identified 
with the building mentioned by Pausanias.’-* 

Here then we have a round building called ‘ The Hearth’ ; I believe the 
Tholos at Epidaurus to have been precisely the same, except that the word 
for hearth is not here kcrria but its equivalent 6vp,eXr]. 

The connexion of hearths and round buildings is in itself natural 
enough, nor need we necessarily look for the origin of the temple of Vesta in 
a primitive round hut. A heap of burning material on the ground naturally 
tends to be round, and hence the hearth made to contain it takes that shape 
rather than any other. Not only do we find e’cr^^dpa explained as rj eirl ypv 
€<7Tia fj a-rpoyyvXoeiBp'i,^-'^ but we have the great round hearths of the 
palaces ot Tiryns and Mycenae to assure us, if assurance be needed, that 


©JAos* oIkos TrepKpepTjs ey <p ot wpordyfis 
ftVrjiFTO TTpvTai'eiot' de ti Idiws wu6/xa(TTai €7r€i 
TTi'pwu Tauietoy 

Fiazer, /.r 

15 1. Cf. Ari^t Fu/. p. 1322 b2S. 

Hynm. Bom. xxix. 4 If. Cf. also the pro- 
veihial phiasy d(p’ earias dpx^crdai, on wliicli 
bee Uu'flur, coll. 2614 If. 

The lea^un ^\hy lhi'» tk'pntv-pi\ tuneiiiii 
at Athfiib rouml iii sluipt' rauiiot be ''‘■ttle'l 

Celt duty, hut thfi’e is a gnotl <leal to be 
Slid for I)r. Fia/er s \ieM that it wa^ so ineielv 
becauae the {'rytaneiini it'-elf wa^ lound. Cf. 
Suida-*, npvro.vuoy 6ea',u'j6€TiOF 


viii. 9. 5 

B.C.If. xiv. p. 261. Objections have 
beeu ruined to tiie identificati’ n on the ground 
that Pausairu'i says the hearth was -not far 
fioHi the theatre.' As the round budding in 
•pte'^tion is only 110 yards fioin the theatih-, [ 
cannot see that this \\ould be any ground toi 
lejeeting the ideiititicaiiou, even were Faiisaiiia< 
a \ery pie<‘ise topn^iapher (see however the 
notr-? ot Ir.i/er and Hitzig and Bluoinnei, at 
Pans, vui 9. 5). 

BeLk. .ill. p. 256. 32, Cf. CornutU'. 
Ejiiih', 2S. 
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hearths were really of this shape. It follows therefore that a building built 
primarily for the purpose of containing a hearth maj- very appropriately 
assume a round shape also. 

It remains onl}' to add that if this interpretation of the dvfieXrj of 
Epidaurus be accepted, it will afford an interesting parallel to the interpre- 
tation of the passage in the Supplices of Aeschylus proposed above. In 
both these instances we have, on mv view, the word dvpeXr] used of the 
public hearth, once at Argos and once at Epidaurus. It is even conceivable 
that the word was technically so used bv* the Argives, since there is evidence 
that Epidaurus was really an Argive settlement.^^** In this case the 
Aeschylean use will be a remai’kable instance of a vox propria 


IV . — The Theatrical Thyrnele. 

This paper can hardly be concluded without some reference to the 
Thyrnele in the Greek theatre, though the subject is so obscure and the 
evidence so confused and conflicting that I shall be as brief as possible. 

Hitherto I have said nothing about the many definitions of the word 
OvyiXr] provided by the ancient grammarians and lexicographers, for I 
believe that little or nothing is to be ascertained from them as to the 
fundamental meaning of the word. Proof, or even argument, is usually 
impossible in dealing with these glosses, ami what I shall say here is to 
be regarded as an expression of opinion which must commend itself, if at all, 
by its intrin.sic probability. 

The word dvpiXr) acquired in antiquity three definite and pi'incipal 
meanings in connexion with the theatre. These were the meanings which 
were familiar to the grammarians, and their glosses deal for the most part 
with these three meanings and, as I believe, with confusions resulting from 
them. They had access, no doubt, to more examples of the word than we 
have, but I can see no reason to suppose that they were in possession of any 
information or any tradition which gave them a further advantage over more 
modern scholars in the attempt to ascertain its original and obsolete 
meaning. There are indeed one or two glosses which appear to refer not 
to the theatrical but to earlier uses of the word, but to none of these can 
much importance be reasonably attached. Hesychius, for example, gives, as 


Pans ii. 26 2. of. however Straho viii. 

374. 

Mr. G. F. Hill kicdly calls n-y attention 
to an article by Svoroiios dealing with the 
buildiiii' at EpidaiiiTis {Die PolyklcDsche 
‘ T/iol's' in Epidaurott : Joarn. Infeniat. 

A iriieol . Xuniisiaat. vol. iv. ])p. 1 ff. ). Svoro- 
iios iej.,aids the mjsleiious labyrinthine sub- 
fetructiuv of the d6\os as a tomb— piobably of 
Asclei'iiis Itiniself : he wishes also to recognise 
the QoKos on ccrtiiin Epidaiiriaii coins of the 
-ecoml eei tury a.p., which show appaiently a 


round building containing a female statue 
(hlvntified by Svoroiios as HTgiaea). Svoroiios 
can h;ti‘dly be said to establish these hypothesis, 
and I will merely observe that neither of them 
is iiicompvitible \^ith the view exjiressed above. 
The jueseiice of a statue is not out ot place if 
the building was the public hearth (cf. Pans. 
i. V. 1, i. xviii. 3 ; Pindar, xi. 4), and, 

according to Pansaiiias, the KotVij 'Eo-rto at 
Mantinea was a tomb. For a historh-al instance 
ol bur al at a hearth see Pint. Phoc. 37 (a re- 
ference I owe to the kindness of Miss Harrison). 
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one alternative interpretation of the word, eSa^o^ iepov. This might mean, 
as Doerpfeld naturally maintains, the sacrificial pavement, just as it might 
also mean several of the other things with which the OufiiXt] has been at 
one time or another identified, including the well-attested meaning 
‘ orchestra.’ But is it not much more likelj' to be a mere guess at the 
meaning in some such passage as Eur. Ion 46, and of very much the same 
value as the guesses of modern commentators ? 

To me it seems clear that the truth is not to be ascertained by arbitrary 
selection from the various contradictory explanations of ancient grammarians ; 
I deal with these glosses here chiefly because the origin of some of those 
which have been emphasised by modern writers seems to me traceable to 
confusion in the various uses of the word in connexion with the theatre.^'-^ 

(i) At one time or another the worti dvfiekrj certainly bore three 
distinct meanings in connexion with the Greek theatre. It meant : — 

A. — The Altar of Diimysiis. 

Schol. Greg. Nazianz. 355 b. [Hermes vol. vi. pp. 490 f] 

/jLiTO, rr)v opX'ja-Tpav [the stage] /Sw/rov rod Aiovvaov rerpaycovov 
olKohopnfpa Kevov i-rrl rov p,iaov o KoXelrai $vp,i\r) Trapa tov [? to ] Bveev. 

Suidas and Et. Magn. s.v. aKgrij, Suidas s.v. OvyeKy. Cf Pratinas, fr. i. 2 
and Schol. Ar. Eq. 516. 

B. — The Orchestra. 

Phrynichus, p, 163 (Lob.). 

dvpLeXrjv TOVTO ol fiev ap^aloi, avr'i rov Ovcriai’ erLOovv, oi Se vvv ini rov 
TOTTOV iv Tip OeuTpo}, iv w avXgral /cal Kidapcphol /cal aWoi rive^ aycovli^ovrar 
crv pLevroL ev0a pev /ccopwSol koX rpaycphol dycovi^ovrai Xoyeiov ipel^, evda Se 
ol avXrjral /cal ol %opoi opxgcrrpav ptj Xeye hi. OvpeXgv. 

Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 536 CDind.). 

C. — The Stage. 

Belch. An. p. 42, 23. 

vvv piv OupiXgv KaXovpev rrjv rov dedrpov aKgvqv. 

id. p. 292, 13, Et. Magn. s.v. TrapaaKyvia, Gloss. Philox. 176. 24 
(Vulc.), Charisius, i. p. 552 (Keilj, Cyrillus s.v. dvpiXrj : cf Anth. Pul. 
Append. 520, Lucian de Salt. 76, Plut. Demetrins 12 [cf Sulki 19 and 
probably Ale.xnnder 67], Schol. Ar. Eq. 149. 

These three meanings are assured, and it is clear that dvpeXy, like other 
Greek theatrical terms, was used erratically in later times.^-'* The confusion 
which results from these different uses is responsible in my opinion for 


So also Haigh, Attic Theatre^, p. 142, Schol. Ar. Eq. 505, Isiilor. Or. xviii. 44. 
n. 2. l,K7)VTj also has a variety of meanings. 

’Opx^<TTf»a= ‘ stage ’ in Suitl. s.v, anrivrif 
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several other glosses which conflict with these. Thus Pollux, when he says 
(iv. 123): 

97 Se op^ijarpa tov ^opoD [tStov] ev f] koX 97 dv/isXr] etre ^pp,a tl oucra 
eire ^(op.o'i, 

is probably confused by the double use of the word for stage and altar. 
Pollux’s doubt is reflected in his language but the error seems to have 
reached a further point in Isidore, who w'rites (Or. xviii. 47) : 


et dicti thynielici quod olim in orchestra stantes cantabant super 
pulpitum quod Thyniele vocabatur. 


This remark I take to arise from a reminiscence of the use for ‘ stage ’ leading 
to a false inference from some passage such as Vitruv. v. 7. 2 : 

. . . se tragici et comici actores in scaena peragunt, reliqui autem 
artifices suas per orchestram praestaut actiones, itaque ex eo scaenici et 
thymelici graece separatim nominantur. 

Hesychius glosses the word 6vp.e\rj : 


our(o<: eXeyor utto d (997X^9 tov ^co/m 6 v 

eTTidvoviTiv, Tj eSa(f) 0 'i lepov. 


01 he TO imTrupov etj) ov 


The gloss eBatf)o<: iepov I have already spoken of : the other alternative 
gloss is interesting, for, so far as it goes, it is accurate. The dv/isXy is not an 
altar, but, when used of an altar, strictly the top surface on which the fire is 
placed. The dvp,iX 7 ) tov ^copov at Delos is precisely to iTriirupov e(^’ ov 
i-rn,$vov(Ti. 

There remains a group of glosses apparently all connected. Et. Magn. 
S.V. 0vpe\rj : 

77 TOV deaTpov pexpi- vvv airo T/79 Tpaire^g^ mvopaarai,- irapa to eV’ 
avTg<; Ta 6vr) pepLt^eadar TovTecrTi to, Ovopeva lepsia. Tpdire^a S’ r)V 
e(p’ ^9 6crTft)r€9 iv TOt9 dypoi'; fjhov pgiro) Ta^iv Xa^ovaq^ rfiv Tpa-ywSta9. 


Et. Gud. S.V. dvpeXai : 

Tpaire^ai, opx’io’eiii- AlVyoXo9 tov<; ^(opovs \eyei diro tov 9 uea 6 ai r) diro 
TOV TiOea-Oai,. [dea-Oai, Sturz ; OvecrOai, Robert, presumably righily.] 


The first of these is repeated in slightly shortened form in Et. Orion. 
S.V. 6vpe\r], and both are echoed by Cyrillus, as quoted by Alberti (Hes_\ ch. 
vol. i. p. 1743). 

Mr. A. B. Cook, on the evidence of the former passage, concludes that the 
Thymele might represent either form of the Dionysiac altar, whether it was 
a table or an altar properly so called. I have, however, difficulty in believing 
that 6vpe\r] ever meant a table, and the table form of altar is used, on 
Mr. Cook’s own showing, not for the division of the victims but for the 
reception of cereal offerings. It is impossible of course to pronounce 
definitely against the extension in meaning from hearth and altar to table, 
but I prefer to see in these glosses an attempt to explain the use of the word 
OvpeXr) for .stage. Pollux, who knew about the table from which the stage 
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wa !5 supposed to have sprung, does not connect it with the Thymele, 
but writes (iv. 123) : 

e\e6<; S’ rpairei^a dpy^aia, €<f> rjv irpo ©ecrTTiSo? et? Tt? dva^at; TOi? 

^opevTais direKplvaro, 

and the eXeov really answers to the description of the table in the 
Et)jmoIogu-nm Magnum, for it was a butcher’s tabled-^® Given the tradition 
as to the table and the fact that dvp,e\g meant ‘ stage,’ the inference drawn 
in the Ety mologicum Magnum is obvious but not necessarily correctd^^ 
The reasoning might also be assisted by the fact that there was a table 
called 6iu)pi<; or dva>pi<i which, according to Pollux (/.c.), stood on the stage. 

Of the additional glosses in the Ety mologicum Gudianum, 6p)(^yaei<; 
seems to refer to some use of the word for a dvp,e\iKb<; dycbv. dupeXy 
is used for dramatic performances by Alciphro,^"- for dramatic choral songs, 
apparently, in Hosychius,''*^ and perhaps for dances by Plutarch.’^®* The 
reference to Aeschylus may or may not be to the passage of the Siipplices 
already discussed, but, if it is, its accuracy we have seen to be improbable. 
The word dvpeXy is more than once glossed /Sm/id? elsewhere O®’ it certainly 
sometimes meant ‘ altar ’ in connexion with the theatre, and there is, as has 
been said, no inherent reason why it should not have been so used as an 
extension of meaning by the tragedians. There is, however, no clear case of 
such an extension of meaning in the examples we have discussed. 

Thus, if we leave out of account references to the theatrical uses of the 
word and (what is [)robably an incorrect inference from them) the statement 
that dvpeXy meant ‘ a table,’ the glosses supply us with the following 
information, (i) dvpeXrj meant eBa^o<; lepov. (ii) Aeschylus used it in the 
sense of ‘ altar.’ This is conceivably true, (iii) The ancients used it to 
mean Ova-ia. This also is conceivable : cf Pherecrates’s use as an equivalent 
for OvXypaTa (possibly the gloss dvaLa refers to this same passage), (iv) It 
meant to eTrlTrvpov i(f) ov i-TrcOvova-i. This has already been established from 
the Delian imscription, but is not a complete account of the word. These 
glosses are no material for constructing a theory of the original meaning of 
the word, nor would disagreement with them constitute a very serious 
objection to any theory put forward. The theory advocated in this paper 
neither stands nor falls with them, though most of the meanings they 
propose, so long as they are regarded as secondary meanings, may be 
admitted if my theory is accepted. 

Of the three theatrical meanings of the word, ' altar ’ must be the 
earliest, not onl}- because we have seen reason to suppose that the word 
originally meant ‘ hearth ’ but also since the development in moaning to 

O" Pollu.x, vi. 90, X. 101, Sfhol. Ar. Ei/n. (Jniha, 14. Cf. SnilIa^, du/xfKr]- ^ oJAtj- 

152. TiK-i]. Stuibo X. p 468. 

'*1 Cf JIullei', Griech. Biihnenalt. p. 133-. He.syc!i. s.yv. eu/j.4\ai and Su/ieAT), Schol. 

ii. 3. 16. Cf. the spurious ejiigrain of I.iu ian rfr Sn/t. 76 (rd. Lehin. v. p. 327i ; 
Aleibiadi s on Eup lis quoted t>\- IVetzps Ciamfr, Aiii'nl. ii. p. 449 , Phot. Lex. s.v. 

Aristoph. p 114 K ) an i otlieis. fleupAor. 

.s V. r\vcep^ SiSojriy 
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‘ orchestra ’ and ‘ stage ’ can then be explained, while the reverse process 
would be unintelligible^®'' The question must now be asked, how, if OvfieXrj 
primarily means ‘ hearth,’ the word came to be attached especially to the 
altar of Dionysus in the Athenian theatre. 

(ii) It may first be pointed out that this special connexion of the word 
dvfxeXr) is not early and that its importance has been exaggerated owing to 
the accident of its extension to other parts of the theatre and the resulting 
confusion which led grammarian after grammarian to animadvert upon the 
word. As to the date at which the word became specially attached to the 
altar of Dionysus, nothing can be determined, but it is clear that we cannot 
assume it to be technical in the Pratinas fragment. Long after the date 
of that poem, the tragedians could use the word freely in the theatre without 
any reference to their immediate surroundings, and it follows from this fact 
that the Thymele of Dionysus was one dvfieXr) among many, not th 
Thymele pU7' excellence. For Athens the evidence fails us after the fifth 
century, but the two inscriptions discussed above show that the Thymele was 
not the prerogative of Dionysus at Epidaurus in the fourth century nor at 
Delos in the second. The theatrical use would therefore be adequately 
accounted for, if we could ascertain that the altar of Dionysus in the theatre 
had been at some time or another a hearth, and had retained the name if not 
the form. 

Now in all the accounts and records of Dionysiac cults which have come 
down to us, once and, so far as I am awai'e, <.)ncc only do we find the god 
connected with a hearth. The cult in which this hearth occurs is that of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus, the god of the Athenian theatre in whose precinct 
that theatre stands. 

The ritual preceding the dramatic performance at Athens is imperfectly 
known, but we have some important information regarding the city Dionysia. 
On the day preceding the dramatic performances there was a great 
procession, and the image of Dionysus Eleuthereus was carried from the 
precinct along the road to Elcutherae to a shrine in the Academia. At 
nightfall it was escorted back by torch-light along the road by which the god 
traditionally entered Athens, but instead of returning to its shrine it 
remained in the theatre to witness the performances of the following days.'^®' 
We have two inscriptions recording, among other things, the share taken by 
the Ephebi in this procession. Of the.se the first says : elcrt'jyayov Be kuI 
Tov ^lovvaov aTTo rijv ea')(apa<; Ovcravre^ t& 9e&, and the second : 


It is maintained by some {e.g. Robert, 
Bethe, and Smyth) that in Pratinas //*. i, the 
word already has the meaning ‘orchestra.’ 
Pratinas is protesting against the growing 
licence allowed to the flute accompaniment of 
choral songs and says : 

tIs v^pis fpLoXev iirl AioyuffidBa TroXviraTaya 
dvii4\av ; 

The impression that dufx4\T) here means 
^ orchestra ’ arises from connecting TroXvirdraya 


with TTardcriT^iv (so L. and S., ‘much-trodden/'', 
It really belongs to varay^iy, as is shown by the 
following verse : 

ifxhs ifxhs 6 Bp6fH0S:‘ 4 fX€- Set Ke\a 5 eiP, e^ue Set 
irarayeiv. 

137 Farnell, CiiH'i vol. v. pp. 225 f., A. 
Mommsen, Feate d. Stadt Athen., pp. 436 fl‘. 
Haigh, Attic Theatre^, pp. 8 ft'. 

IM, ii. 470. 

LG, ii. 471. 
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eiayjyayov Be kul top Aiovvaov airo Trj(; ecyx<^P<^'> Oearpov pera <pC0T6^. 

This hearth is also mentioned by Alciphron,^“ where Menander is made 
to enumerate among the delights of life in Athens rbv itr eaxapa<; vpvrjaai 
Kar eVo? Aiovvaov. 

About the heartb we know nothing, but the evidence suffices to show 
that Dionysus, at the very moment when he is coming to preside at the 
dramatic contests, is associated with what is, in name at any rate, a hearth 
and not an altar. It is therefore far from impossible that the object on 
which the minor rites celebrated actually in the theatre were performed was 
also, ritually if not in fact, a hearth and not an altar.^*’^ Whatever view we 
take of the origin of the drama, it is clear that its connexion with Dionysus 
precedes the erection of regular theatres. These can only have been 
necessitated after the develojtment of the performances made the original 
scene inconvenient. Hence if these performances originally took place at 
some spot where the god was worshipped at a hearth, not at an altar, we should 
naturally expect to find a ‘ hearth ’ rather than an altar for him in the theatre 
which is built as a substitute for the original scene of the celebrations.^^'^ 


ii. 3. 16, 

lu the time of Pratinas it m.iy well have 
been au actual hearth. 

Further traces of this hearth of Dionysus 
may {lerhaps be looked for in the words irepiima 
and irepiiTTlapxo — the ju'eliminaiy rite of pmi- 
hcation and the oftioials who performtd it m 
the theatre and the assembly (Ar. Ecd 128 and 
schol., Pollux viii. 104, Suidas s.v. KaSipaiov, 
Photius Lex. s.v. rrspio-Ti'apxosh The name 
may however be deiived from the health in the 
Piytanoum oi council chamber. 

As to the hearth as a scene of diamatic and 
choral peiformaiices, Mr. A. B. Cook kindly 
calls my attention to a representation of nymphs 
dancing round a hearth, on the coins of Apol- 
lonia (B.J/.C. ThCfsaly\A. XII. 13 and 14); one 
is reminded also of the heaith-like lasis on 

Trinity L'ollege, Canihruhjc. 


nhich musicians stand on vases (e.'j. on the 
aiiqihora by Andocides and the crater by 
Euphronius in the Louvre . Furtwaengler- 
Eeichhold, Taff. 93 and 111). 

The occurrence of ‘hearths’ in Olympian cults 
is not confined to Dionysus ; Apollo, as we 
have seen, had a heartli at Delphi, Hermes had 
one at Pharae (Pans. vii. 22. 2), Poseidon at 
Agrae {Bekk. An. p. 327, 1), Zeus at Harma 
(Strabo ix. 404), and perhaps at Dodona (see 
Cl. Eiv. xvii. p, 183, and, on the whole 
subject, Pauly-Wissowa vi. col. 614). Their 
significance need not be discussed here. An 
exjilanation of the hearth of Dionysus ha.s 
already been put fonvaid by Pi of. Ridgeway 
tfi.lt. 1912, p. 138) and Jliss Harrison tells me 
that she will deal with the subject in a forth- 
coming paper. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


ADDENDA. 

Since tliis paper went to press Pomtow’s discussion of the Delphian Mhos has appeared 
{B'yrlia. Phil, ll ock. Oct. 26, 1912, coll. 1366 If.). Pomtow holds that 66Koi were in general 
‘ Altargebaude der He.stia, Herdstatten der iaTia Koivi\.’ I regret that his article came loo late 
for me to use in my discussion of the B6\os at Ejudaurus. 

A third imjiorlant iuscrijdional instance ot the word SvylkT] has also come to my notice too 
late for inclusion in this article. In Aristonous’s Delphian hymn to Hestia (Berl. Phil. Il'och. Nov. 2, 
1912, coll. 139411.) occur the lines: . . 'Eo-ria, 5t5ov 5* ayoiBas [o] irlicv irukuy n^as ii\0oy 

fXoyrals] [a]e[;] \i-na.p66poyoy ayip'i aar Bv [/iJcAav x»Feve<>'. The use of the word Biiyik-q as a 
synonym for iaria is clearly dictated heie by the presence of the latter word as a proper name 
just above. The exact force of XmapoBpovov is not clear, but it is closely paralleled by Aesch. 
Ellin. 809 ; kmapoBpovoiaiv eir’ iffxdpais, from which Aiistonous jieihaps borrowed the woid. On 
Xoptiiiv see my footnote 142. 



THE SCENIC ARRANGEMENTS OF THE PHILOKTETES 
OF SOPHOCLES.i 

The Philol'tetes is a pla^’of singular interest and importance, on account 
of the light which it throws upon dramatic representation in the Athenian 
theatre of the fifth century B.C. I am not aware, however, that any con- 
sistent and intelligible interpretation of it from that point of view has yet 
been given. In Jebb’s edition and translation spasmodic stage directions 
and obiter dicta on the scenic arrangements and action are to be found, but 
no coherent or complete exposition. I propose, therefore, to analyse the play 
so far as may be necessary in order to exhibit the apparatus of the drama, 
and its bearings upon the action. It is evident that the result of this 
examination must finally be brought into connexion with certain funda- 
mental problems relating to the theatre of the Greeks and their methods of 
dramatic representation; but throughout this investigation at any rate those 
issues remain entirely in the background. The aim is not to support a 
thesis. Orchestra, Stage, Parodoi — wc will for the nonce allow ourselves to 
forget that these ever existed ; the problem for us is simply this — What can 
we infer from the bare text of the PhiloJdetes as to the mise en schie of that 
drama ? 

At the very outset of the play we find indicated with quite remarkable 
clearness the three elements which constitute the scenic background of the 
action — (1) a beach, ukti], on which Odysseus, Neoptolemos, and the Chorus 
enter, (2) a cliff, Trirpa, (3) a cave, avrpov. These three — beach, cliff, and 
cave therein, to which access is possible from the beach by ineans of a path 
up the face of the cliff, remain the unvaried features of the scene, and 
together make up the entire apparatus of the drama. 

With regard to the cave, three questions at once arise — as to (1) its 
situation, (2) its shape, (3) its use or significance in the action. 

(1) The cave is situated at a not inconsiderable elevation above the 
beach, for Odysseus warns Neoptolemos that he may look to find a spring - a 


^ The substance of this paper was first given 
as a lecture at the first meeting of the Classical 
Association of New South Wales, in Aug. 
1909. 

- What is the object of the spring, which 
receives no further mention? (Ij It is meant 


to suggest intimate knowledge of the locality on 
the part of Odysseus, and thus to eliminate all 
idea that he has to search for the spot ; (2) to 
give a sufficient reason for the choice of tliis 
place by Thiloktetes for his ten years” home. 
The words iiinp eVrl uiav in 21 do not suggest 
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little below it on the left (20 : ^aiovS" hfepOev apicrTepd<i), i.e. between the 
beach at the foot of the cliff and the height at which the cave opens. Again, 
Philoktetes threatens to end his life by flinging himself upon the rocks below 
(1002 ; Trerpa Trerpa? dvtoOev ireadiv, and cj:). 1000 : aiireivov). He is at that 
moment standing near the mouth of the cave. Lastly, the entrance of the 
cave, doubtless on account of projections and angles of the rock, is supposed 
to be invisible to Odysseus® as he stands on the beach (28: oii 'yap evvoto 
implies this). It is clear, therefore, that we have a cave opening on steep 
rocks at some height above the beach (Jebb). 

Neoptolemos, obeying Odysseus, goes up to e.xamine* the cave. There 
is a not too difficult path leading diagonally upwards along the face of the 
cliff. He catches sight almost immediately of the cave a little way above 
him ( 27 : Sokm 'yap olov etTra? avrpov elaopdv . . . roS e^virepOe), and pauses 
to listen (29 : koX <TTLj3ov 'y ovde\<i ktvtto ^) — he cannot yet .see whether it is 
emptjt fJebb). Odysseus next suggests that he should look inside ; 
Philoktetes may be lying asleep within the cave. The reply of Neoptolemos 
(31 ; 6po} Kevrjv oiKtjcrtv) shows that his head is now at least on a level with 
the entrance : he is cautiously making the last few steps of his ascent to a 
platform ® of no great size in front of the cave. Jebb’s remark on 31, 
‘Neoptolemos, mounting the rocks, has now just reached the mouth of the 
cave,’ does not seem quite right. It is only at his next reply, in answer to 
the question of Odysseus about the contents of the cave, that Neoptolemos 
finally steps upon the platform, and actually peers into the cave. All that 
he can see from the entrance is a pile of leaves evidently used recently as a 
bed. He could not see the couch of leaves before because it occupies a recess 
of the cave — ‘ the blasts of the stormy v6ro<; could carry rain and spray into 
the inmost recesses ' (Jebb), and there naturally the couch would be made. 

Not until we reach 35, where he gives the sorry inventory of the 
contents of the cave, is Neoptolemos actually within it. He discovers then a 
rude W(,)o(len cup, which he describes as he turns it round in his hand— and 
‘ tinder- stuff here,’ he adds, as his eye falls upon it stored in some dry nook 
within the cavern. 

(2) Turning now to our second question, the shape or plan of the cave, 
we notice that Sophocles takes pains in a variety of ways to impress upon 
the audience a correct idea of this, which e.v hypoiheni cannot be made 


that Otly&seu.'^^ is something of a geologist (see 
Jehli's note), hut give us a perspective — even 
the face of Xatiire may liave changetl in some 
degree, so long is it since Philoktetes was 
marooned. 

^ But of course it is not necessarily invisible 
to the actor standing on the level which 
represents the beach. 

^ <TKOTT€iv B' ottov ' ffT ivTavdct SiffTO/Mos Tcerpa 
(16'. For the significance of see 467 : 

Tr\ovv fXT} aTTt^TTTOu fiaWov ^ 'yyvdfy CKOirfiv. 
The <juestioii is not as to the exact whereabouts 
•of the cave, Imt whetlier it is tenanted at the 


moment. 

Proof of the platform is given by 1003, 
where it is large enough for three men at least. 
Note th(u-e that the two Attendants of Odysseus 
who ^eize Philoktetes go up ([uietly at 981 — 
which exj»lains awrots in 983. 0d}sseus of 
course gives them some sign at 980 or 981. 
They do not therefore have to rush up at break- 
neck speed at 1003 Hence at 985 Philoktetes 
can '^ay (piite naturally oi5’ eV $las &^ovo'iy; 
Probahly the Attendants begin to ascend 
actually at about 977, and are at the top of the 
ascent at 982. 
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visible. Perception of this anxiety of the poet was in fact the starting-point 
of the present inquiry. 

We revert to 16, where Odysseus describes the cave. It has, he says, 
two entrances (Sicnofio'i Trerpa), which are, however, not side by side, but so 
placed that an inmate of the cav'e can follow the movement of the sun in 
winter, and in summer enjoy a good through draught (17 : ev yfrvxei rfKiov 
SnrXfj irdpeariv ivddxTjaK . . . . iv Oipei ttvo^), for the rock is bored through 
from side to side dpL^npi]To<; avXlov). It is a pleasant enough j)lace, 
though a trifle draught}’. Jebb correctly infers that ‘ the morning sun 
could be enjoyed at the seaward mouth of the cave, which had a S. or S.E. 
aspect (cp. 1457) ; while the afternoon sun fell on the other entrance, looking 
N. or N.W.’ The cave is, in fact, a tunnel through the end of a ridge, rather 
than a cave properl}' so called. ‘ Through the end of a ridge ’ we say, for 
clearly the extent of the cave from one entrance to the other is not to be 
imagined as very great. We must imagine a ground plan something like the 
subjoined sketch. 



The stress laid upon the shape of the cave is not confined to the passage 
just examined. We left Xeoptolemos just within the cave, investigating its 
contents (36). ‘ The store whereof you give the inventory,’ says Odvsseus 

ironically, ‘ is undoubtedly his.’ At this moment Xeoptolemos. having- 
disappeared within the tunnel or cave, is pa.-ising quite through it to ds 
landward end; lov lov he calls out — ‘yes, here is something else — hung 
up to diy in the sun rags to w’lt, that have been used as dressing for a 
wound (38 : Kat tclvtci y aXXci OtiXTreTcti fidK'q ic.t.X..). Jebb explains th:it 
these rags are drying ‘ in the sun at the seaward mouth of the cave.’ If, 
however, they are to be thought of as spread on the rocks at the seaward 
mouth to w'hich Neoptolemos had made his cautious approach, thev would 
surely have caught his eye before he espied the less conspicuous objects 
already enumerated. 

There is yet a third passage ” in which emphasis is laid upon the tunnel- 


" And heie note that the wirprise of the is meant to convince the audience tliat tlierei.- 
Choni&in 161 : iroD 6 TVtjuav auTts foeo-Tn' ; no deception— the cave really is empty. So 
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like character of the cave. When Nooptoleinos invites the loader of the 
Chorus to view the habitation of Philoktete.s, he does so with the words: 
‘ Here thou seest his home with its portals twain, his rocky lair’ (159: oIkov 
fiev 6pa<; tovS’ ufupiOvpov TrerpLvr]<: /votr)??), where the word apcpLdvpov gives 
the distinguishing peculiarity of this cave. 

As viewed from the theatre, then, there is a cave in the face of the cliff, 
with a single visible entrance, like a cave of the usual type. In reality this 
cave is a natural tunnel, pierced through an angle of the cliff, and com- 
municating by means of an easy slope with the open country behind the 
cliff. That such is the real character of the cave is impressed upon the 
audience in the only way possible, namely by repeatedly telling them that so 
it is : and, above all, by the device of making Xeoptolernos discover the rags 
drying on the rocks at the landicard end of the tunnel, 

The discovery of the rags is followed b}' eight line.s put into the mouth 
of Odysseus. I imagine that the startled e.xclamation iov lov is uttered 
within the cave ; and perhap.s with the e.vplanation xal Tavrd y dXXa 
daXTrerai, pd/ctj Ncoptolemos reappears. Of the eight lines given to 
Odysseus, the first five are of the nature of a soliloquy, rather than directly 
addressed to his companion. Tl(ei/ ore designed, to occupy the time taken 
by Neoptolemos in descending to the bench. At 45 (rov ovv irapovTa /v.t.X.) 
he is once more on the beach, drawing near Odysseus. 

(3) What is the use of the cave, or its significance for the action ? 

Here it is to be remarked as a fact beyond dispute, that, from the 
moment of his appearance in 219 down to 675, Philoktetes is visible to the 
spectators, and throughout that time is to all intents and purposes stationary.’ 
When he and Neoptolemos at last enter the cave, they remain therein only 
for the short time covered by the a-rdaipLov (676-729 ; 53 lines). 
Philoktetes retires to the cave again pi-obably at 1217, and at 1263 finally 
emerges (time within the cave = 47 lines). Thus, during an action covering 
1,470 lines, Philoktetes uses his cave for a period of time equivalent to 
100 lines, that is to say, the cave fulfils its ostensible and natural purpose 
for just that fraction of the entire action. It would seem indeed to be well- 
nigh supertluous. 

This criticism is not entirely met by the argument that the play would 
be in fact impossible if one of the chief characters persisted in lurking unseen 
within the recesses of a cave. Nor again is it met by calling attention to the 
aesthetic significance of the joint entry of Philoktetes and Neoptolemos into 
the cave — that this carries us over without shock or harshness to the visible 
manifestation of Philoktetes in the grip of his malady ; or again, that it 
exhibits the outcast and his new'-found friend in a relationship analogous to 
that of host and guest wdth all its implied claims and duties, and the like. 


that when Philoktetes comes out of it he must out of a hole in a cliff — unless you have been 
have previously got into it at the other end. warned that there is an alternative way into it. 
The point is to deprive the subsequent entry of “ Eveept perhaps at 485 : TrpocrTrlrt'w ae 
Philoktetes of all flavour of mystery ; for on the ^oyatrt — which, however, is hardly to be taken 
face of it it is astonishing to see a man come literally. 
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These and the like signiticaiices are undoubtedly intended by the poet, but 
they are ev Trapipya, and hardly to be accounted as giving the ra ison d’etiv 
of the cave. Far more profitable is it to acknowledge a certain clumsiness 
and lack ot vraiseiahhince in the motive assigned for entrance into the cave 
at all — as though Sophocles having got his cave hardly knew quite wliat to 
do with it. In 533 no motive, save that of mere curiosit)",® is suggested for 
the entry of Neoptolemos at any rate into the cave ; certainly ‘ a farewell 
salutation (as by kissing the soil), because the cave had so long given him 
shelter ’ (Jebb), appropriate enough for Philoktetes, can have, properly 
speaking, no interest or significance for Neoptolemos. In 649 Philoktetes 
bethinks him of his soothing herb. The criticism here is obvious, but 
perhaps not inevitable. What however, are we to say to the additional 
suggestion® made in 652 (et pol, rt to^cov tmvB' dTrr]peXrjp,evov irapeppvrjKev) ? 
Surely after ten years of it Philoktetes might bo expected to know the 
count of his arrows ! 

At 201 the Chorus first hears the cries of Philoktetes as he approaches 
the cave. It is quite evident that nothing is seen of him until he bursts into 
view at 219 with his exclamation lay ^evoi. How then does Philoktetes make 
his entrance ? Jebb has the stage direction — ‘ Enter Philoktete.s, on the 
spectator's’ right’-, this in obedience to the canon according to which 
entrances to the right of the audience were used by persons from the 
neighbourhood ; the entrances to the left by pei'sons from a distance. How 
then would he defend his previous stage direction, with reference to the 
S«o7ro ?, — 'Exit Attendant, on tire spectator's’ left,’ and his note on 124 — 
‘it is natural that Odysseus should expect to meet the sentinel, since the 
latter would be keeping watch on that side of the cave at which Odysseus 
himself had hitherto been .standing ; viz., the side nearest to the ships ’ ? If 
everyone in the theatre knew that the convention must inevitably be 
observed, and that consequently the entrance of Philoktetes, at whatever 
moment permitted, must be from the right, then the despatch of the (j/vottov 
in the opposite direction for the specific purpose of watching for his possible 
entrance becomes simply intolerable. 

Now the truth is that up to this point we have not hit ui)on the real 
significance of the cave in the scenic apparatus of the play. It provides in 
fact the ingenious solution of the artistic problem necessarily involved in the 
choice of this particular subject for dramatic representation. The dramatic 
inconvenience of a hero who cries aloud from bodily pain has been dwelt 
upon by the critics ; but not so formidable has seemed the inconvenience of a 
hero who can at best only hobble about on one log, the other leg being 


® ... S)s Ka\ fidB-ps d<f>* wv 

k.t.K. Kote that the motive of a farewell 
salutation is hardly strong enough even for 
Philoktetes himself. For at the end of the 
play this same idea of farewell greeting recurs 
^1408 : iTTUX^ irpo(rKv<ra5 x^dva), but it is not felt 


to be necessary to enter the cave in order to 
carry out the suggestion. 

® Jebb : ‘ he is afraid that one or more of 
the arrow's may have been accidentally left 
behind in the cave/ 
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swathed and bandaged in a way that inevitably suggests TroBdypa Such 
is the depravity of human nature that the emotions of pity and fear run great 
risk of being quite overpowered by the grotesque associations of a foot in 
swaddling bands. 

Philoktetes makes his entrance neither to right nor to left of the 
spectators, neither by Paraskenion nor by Parodos, but from the cave itself, 
having got into it by what we may be allowed to call the back-door — the 
landward mouth. This is the ‘ great and noble secret ’ in the scenic 
economy of the play. Herein lies the key to the understanding of the true 
inwardness of the passages in which so evident emphasis is laid upon 
the existence of that landward entranee as to which the spectators could have 
no direct ocular proof. It is just because he is about to enter from the 
centre, through the cave itself, that the cries of Philoktetes penetrating the 
tunnel prove confusing to the Chorus : they are loud enough and distinct 
enough in themselves {eTVjxa and hidarjixa ) ; but it is impossible to say from 
what direction they are coming (204 : fj irov rj rrjBe Toirtov). The words in 
217 (fj vao^ d^evov av^'id^inv opfiov) are naturally suggested by the perception 
that the cries are now plainly issuing from the cave, and that Philoktetes is 
approaching its seaward mouth, whence there is a wide prospect over 
the Aegean. Again, we now understand why in 211, just before Philoktetes 
emerges, the leader of the Chorus says ovk e^ehpo<i, dW evTOTro<; dvfjp, which 
does not mean, as Jebb translates, ‘the man is not far off, but near,’ but, ‘the 
man is not outside the cave, but now within it.’ 

When Philoktetes at last appears, in 219, with hi.s im heis actually 
outside the cave. There extends in front of it a level patch, or platform, of 
rock, provided with a low natural parapet. His laboured uneasy leaning 
upon this during his long conversation (800 lines) with Neoptolemos, who 
stands on the beach below him, is the visible and sufficient sign of his 
crippled state ; but the spectators actually see only the upper part of his 
bod\’. The words employed by Neoptolemos in 163 (arl^ov oypevei), and by 
Philoktetes himself in 291 {etXvopLrjv, BvaTtjvov i^eXKwv -rroha), appeal merely 
to the imagination. The peiilous exhibition of the actual method of 
ju'ogression adopted by the cripple has no practical interest for the poet, who 
thus ingeniously avoids all necessity for it. 

It is not until the invitation comes from Philoktetes in 533 {'loop-ev, & 
Trai, TrpoaKvcravTe rrjv ecrto doiKov elaoiKpaiv) that Neoptolemos prepares to 
mount the rocky path to the cave.^^ Before he has taken many steps he is 


Philoktetes had j'leiity of rags by him 
Sttme were left with him at the first (274h 
Thpse were indeed c-hdlies, hut he uses ihe 
word paKJi ill contempt. Additional laiineiit 
he got from time to tune He thus has 

at any rate at least a cdiauge of diTSsing ;,3S). 

In his Ai)^endix (iioTe on 533) Jebb, 
in al]'^wer to SeyffertA lemark ^ avw 

'll'-. will cri'f. says — ‘ Priit they aie now at the 
eiitr.Hice to the c ive, not below it: see n. on 


814.’ I cannot discover at what point Jebb 
imagine*! Neoptolemos to have gone np to the 
cave, or how he thought the interference of 
Odysseus lu 1293 wa- tllietcd. I think tliat 
while he is making his coiirtL Ous re}>ly to the 
prrteuded Merchant in 557 fob, Neoptolemos 
letraees hiss’eps from the path. I suspect that 
the Merchant is really Oelyss us hiinselt, who is 
‘'Oiistitiitionaliy a liar, but withal aii experi- 
menter daiing to a pitch of foolhareliness ; in 
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st(>ppo(l by the entrance ef the pi'otonded Merchant. The situation is clear 
from the words of the M('rchant in 573 : dWa rovBe fioL irpcoTov (fipdaov rt? 
icTTLV, indicating Philoktetes with an affectation of mystery. Philoktetes is 
of course at some distance above the speaker ; Xeoptolemos takes care 
to reply in tones loud enough for him to hear, in order to excite his curiosity 
and alarm (.578 : ri p,e Kara ckotov -rroTe Siep.'rroXa Xoyoiai Trpdv a o 
vav^drrji;). After this interruption Neoptolenios resumes the ascent ; but 
the moment of this resumption, as well as the moment at which he reaches 
the place where Philoktetes stand.s, is not very clearly marked. It seems 
likel}’’, however, that at G54 (p ravra yap rd /cXeivd rdf’ a vvv e^eK;) the 
speaker is already close to Philoktetes. I imagine that the lines 628-634, 
spoken by Philoktetes, occupy the time of the ascent ; and that the renewed 
address in 635 (dXX’, w re/cvov, ■)(a)pa>p.ev) marks the moment at which 
Xeoptolemos steps to the side of Philoktetes upon the platform at the mouth 
of the cave. At 674 av eiato. Kat ae y eiad^co /c.t.X.) the two 

disappear into the cave. Then follows the Stasimon. 

At 730 (ep7r\ei deXei<i) Philoktetes and Xeoptolemos, having re-appeared 
from the cave as the strains of the Chorus ceasc,^- begin to descend to the 
beach, Xeoptolemos leading the way. The slow, painful movements of 
Philoktetes, the repeated stoppages, the convulsive grasping of the pro- 
jections of the rocky balustrade of the path — it is obvious how readily all 
these symptoms could be combined in the production of a powerful effect, 
without the least exhibition of anything that might have endangered the 
pathos of the situation. 

Jebb has thus imagined the scene, in his note on 814 — ‘ On leaving the 
cave with Xeopt., Ph. had moved a few steps on the path leading down the 
cliffs to the shore. When the first attack of the disease came on (732) he 
stopped. The second attack (782) found him stationary in the same spot. 
A third is now beginning: and he begs Xeopt. to take him eKelae, i.e., up to 
the cave, where he will at least have the couch of leaves (33) to rest upon. 
Xeopt. does not understand that e/ceicre means, to the cave : so Ph. adds, 
dvQ). Xeopt. has meanwhile taken hold of Ph., fearing that he may fiill, or 
throw himself, from the cliffs (1001): his speech and manner show a fresh 

frenzy of agony {irapaippovel'i av), and his rolling eyes are upturned to the 

sky (tov dvoo Xevcraei^ kvkXov). .The mere touch of the 3’outh’s hands is 

torture to the sufferer (817) : and Xeopt. releases him the moment that he 

seems to be recovering self-mastery (el ti By irXkov <ppovei'i).’ 

In this, while seeming to explain all, Jebb eludes the real question, viz. 
where are Philoktetes and Xeoptolemos when the transference of the bow to 
the latter takes place (776) ? Or, if you like, where is Philoktetes when 
sleep overcomes him (820) ? Have the two matle any progress in their 
descent, between the second attack (782) and what Jebb speaks of as the 

addition, he is not quite sure of Neoptolenios — fur him. 

lightly, as the event proved. In 976 Pliilok- They reappear from the cave probably at 

tetes says a/ ’05u(r(T6ajs kXCu ; because he had 719 — so Jebb, correctly, I think, 
been warned that Odysseus was acUulIj* coming 
H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


s 
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third attack (814) ? His suggestion that Neoptolemos is afraid that 
Philoktetes may Ml, or throw himself, from the cliff seems to imply that 
they are both to be imagined as standing yet at some height above the 
beach. The second attack (782) is clearly of increased severity as compared 
with the first, and we can hardly imagine that Philoktetes can walk, at any 
rate during 782 to 792 ; so that, if at 814 he is still a good height above the 
beach, it would seem that little progress can have been made between 792 
and that point. Further, the nature of the dialogue and action from about 
810 (the hand-pledge) is such as to make it more probable that the two men 
are then to be thought of as side by side than that they are to be pictured 
as descending in single file ; so that their progress down the path would be 
limited apparently to the eight(!en lines 792-810. These eighteen lines 
cannot well be taken to cover the entire remainder of the descent, or indeed 
any considerable portion of it, if, as according to Jebb is the case, no progress 
at all is made during the fifty lines 732-782.*^ 

The truth is rather, that between 732 and 782 the painful progress must 
be supposed to continue, as the words «XV IQ\ w t^kvov sufficiently indicate. 
Philoktetes is then wrestling with his growing agony, hoping that a desperate 
effort of will may avert the attack and enable him to reach the goal of his 
hopes, the ship. Spasm follows hard upon spasm (tw deo'i .... a a), until, 
at 742, he must confess himself beaten (on hvvi'iaofiai kukov Kpvi^rai irap 
vp.lv). I imagine that the pause is followed by a short recovery, during 
which he goes on again (from 7.52 ; at 754 a recurring S 2 tasm). At 760 he 
has just managed to reach the bottom of the path, but reels there faint and 
giddy with pain, so that Keoptolemos, noic that they find themselves together 
again on the level ground, offers his assistance (762 ; /3ovXet Xd^copai Sgra 
Kal 6iga> Tt aov;). The remainder of the scene, therefore, is enacted at the 
foot of the jjath, on the beach itself. 

On this disposition of the action two moments of dramatic significance 
are exhibited with pro 2 )er solemnity — the transference of the bow to 
Neoptolemos (763-776), and the hand-pledge (809-813). On any other 
arrangement these actions must bo j)erformed either on the platform in front 
of the cave, or in most awkward and ineffective fashion during the actual 
descent. 

At 814 it is not a (piestion of a third attack of the malady, but of the 
onset of the lethargy foretold by Philoktetes himself at 766 (Xap^dvet gap 
ovv VTTVo^ p', orav irep to kukov roSe) on the basis of his jjast 

experiences. If only he could have reached the ship before it seized him ! 
The second attack (782) made this hopeless; his anxiety now is that he may 
not be fated to wake to find himself abandoned, as once before had been his 
bitter ex})erience (276; irolav p uvdaraaiv hoKels uvtmv ^e/Bcovwv virvov 
aTgvai rare ;). At this point Philoktetes collajrses. As he feels himsedf 
slijjping into unconsciousness he craves the familiar shelter of his cave (814 : 


Note that, of these 50 lines, the last 26 <£iute clearly mink an interval of calm between 
(756-782) are iinbrokpii by spasm or outcry, an«l paroxysms. 
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eKelae vvv fi, iKeiae) — but it is too late ; fjAde<; fie, he gasps — not, 

as Jebb translates, ‘ let me go, let me go I’ but, ‘ put me down ’ ; all that can 
be done for him now is to lay him gently down, for as he says in 820 to jap 
KaKov ToS’ ou/cer opdovaQat fi id. Neoptoleinos does not understand his 
collapse, and with mistaken kindness insists upon supporting him on his feet 
— ov <f>Tffi edaeiv (H17) means ‘ I will not let you down.’ When Philoktetes 
screams out d-rro fi dXet?, ffv vpoadtjrj<;, Xeoptolemos realises that the case 
is beyond him, and lets him sink gently to the ground, with the words (818) 
Kal Srj fieOLrffi _ e'i ti St) tfslov <^poveL<i, ‘ there then ! I lay you down ; you 
understand your own case better than I do.’ Jebb’s suggestions of momentary 
suicidal frenzy on the part of Philoktetes, and recovery of self-control, are all 
a vain imagination. 

Then the Chorus and Xeoptolemos retire a few paces ; the Chorus has 
naturally gone forward towards the fijot of the path ready to give assistance. 
It is evident that Philoktetes is now in full view of the Chorus (and the 
spectators) as he lies unconscious on the beach at the base of the rock. At 
865 he opens his eyes, and raises his head ; 894 marks the moment when, 
assisted by Xeoptolemos, he slowly regains his feet. 

Philoktetes now learns the fatal truth. After the tremendous outburst 
of mingled imprecation and entreaty he turns, half-dazed by his recent 
agonies and this new treachery, and wdth the invocation (952) w 
7reTpa<; SuvvXov, aWi<; aii iraXiv eia-ei/ii Trpo? ere he gropes his way, a 

broken pathetic figure, up the path. When he reaches the platform before 
the cave’s mouth he turns to hurl a final curse, arrested in the utterance 
(961 : oXoio — fiifTTO), TTplv fiddotfi el Kal irdXiv jvdofirfv fieToitjeK'). At 974 
Xeoptolemos, as Jebb correctly remarks, is ‘ in the act of approaching 
Philoktetes ’ (better, is on the point of re-ascending to the cave) to restore the 
how', w'hen Odysseus suddenly appears and checks his generous impulse. 
At the end of the second /coya/ad?, with the broken-hearted cry (1217) er 
ovSev elpi, Philoktetes disappears into the cave. 

Xeoptolemos is standing on the beach,^® when at 1261 he calls aloud 
(TV S’, Si Hotaj'To? 7rat, ’t>iXoKTt)Tr)v Xejm, e^eX9’, dfieit^a^; rdaSe 7reTpt)pei<; 
(TTeja^. Philoktetes, coming forth wdth the words rt? av Trap dvTpois 
Oopv^o^i I'cTTarai, jSoi)*; ; and wdth the expectation as he peers over the 
parapet of seeing only the sailors of the Chorus (1264 : tov KexP'nfiivoL, ^evoi ;), 
catches sight of Xeoptolemos immediately (1265 : wfior kukov to ;^p>)/aa). At 
1286 Xeoptolemos has gone up to Philoktetes, and at 1291 (dXXa Se^idv 
TrpoTeive xetpa) actually hands him the precious w'eapons. At this instant 
Odysseus springs into view','* just as he did before (974); but on that 


Impulse, here the proper word. The final 
restoration of tlie bow is the outcome of 
deliberate resolve based upon conviction. 

No one surely will insist that the phrase of 
Philoktetes, Trap’ 6.vTpois, must signify that 
Neoptolemos is hard by the mouth of the cave. 

Why just at this moment, and not at 1287 : 
84xov 5€ TaSe ^ The reason 


is partly that Odysseus was not aware of 
Neoptolemos going up the path, for while he 
was ascondiiig Philoktetes was cursing vigorously 
(1281 fob), and so Odysseus did not dream that 
thus harshly rebufied he was actually going up 
to restore the bow. The dramatist also wishes 
to heighten the interest— Odysseus had inter- 
vened at the cor»’esponding moment on the 
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occasion he was in tin\e to slop Xeoptolemos at the fout of the cliff; now he 
is too lato, for Xeoptoleiiios is already on the platform above, while he him- 
self is a mark for the unerring shafts. Jebb surely spoils it by translating 
1'296 TreXav y6pa<;, ‘ thou .seest him at thy side.’ That Xeoptolemos, on the 
other hand, is close by Philoktetes is matiifest from 1301: /xe, Ttpo? 

Oerjiv, Xeojitolemos has seized his arm as he bends the bow. 

Odysseus, throwing dignity a.side, is glad to scurry away with a whole skin. 

With 1402 (ex’ hoKel, arelxfop-ev) begins the final descent from the cave 
to the shore — as before to be arrested, not this time by the fell agonies of 
disease, but by the gracious apparition of the glorified Herakles. Herakles, 
like his old-time benefactor, c/ao’i/c.s frinn tin’ cnvc 'itself-, and in order to 
deliver his divine message he advances to the little platform in front of its 
mouth. That is the reason why his appearance is not heralded by any 
warning on the part of either actors or Chorus. Ho is a deii.s e.r mitro, not 
e.r ■DUichiiui. This epiphany is surely one of the most dignified and 
impressive in Creek 'J'ragedy. 

Where exactly arc Xeoptolemos and Philoktetes when Herakles appears ? 
There can be no large interval of time between the words of Xeoptolemos in 
140H (<TT€iy;e TTpouKvaa^: yQova) and the command of Herakles, p.7}iToo ye 
K.T.X. On the other hand, the expre.ssion u.sed by Xeoptolemos in 1402 
[el hoKel, aTiL')(o)pLei’} marks tlu' beginning of the movement. 'J'he trochaics 
1402 to 1407 I'lii'i’e the dr.-^rent tij- the tu.'v fi'oiii the c<.(i'e to the shove.^’^ 
'I'heir further progre.ss is arrested at the foot of the path, jirecisely whore it 
had been arrested when Philoktetes collapsed. It .should be noticed that 
there is a triple occurrence of the wrn'd <nelj(u>. When it is used for the 
second time, in 1401S [^(TTel-)(€ TrpocrKvaa'; ^Oova), it is the signal for the final 
jirocessiun of exit, whii.-h would naturally here follow were it not interrupted 
by the a})pearanco of Herakles. When Herakles di.sa])pears into the cave 
again lat 14.ol), the command which initiates the exit is given once more, 
this time by Philoktetes, using the same word ( 14.52 ; fepe vw aTel-^wv xoi/oar' 
Ka\ea-(jo }. 

There is, we see, plenty of coming and going, of ascending and descend- 
ing, in the play : three tiini's, perha[).s four,^” does Xeoptolemos make the 
ascent to the cave and the de.scent to thi^ beach ; even Philoktetes, crijipled 
as he is, makes two descents and one ascent. The action in general is of 
consi<lerable vigour, not to say violence. A ‘ certain statuesrpie simplicitv 
and gracefulne.ss of pose,’ wddch according to .some ’" is characteristic of 


pieviou'i Dpi'aftiou ; will lie ilo bo nuw ^ 

Uesidfs till’s, Xeoptolemojj must l)c allowed at 
siune time or otlier to get to Philoktetes : that is, 
the alertness of Odyvsous must sillier, that tlie 
action may proooed. 

yotife how the j>hr.ise of 810 is n’peatntl 
'I'his sort ot ipsponsion is fi»'«|ueiit and 
designed. 

I leiituro H[>ou a mopf paiticnlar anil\sis. 
Duiing 1402 (et 5o/c«r, y^Pvaiov 


^IpUKtas €7ros) they advance to the hoatl of 
the patli. The next lines fall during the 
descfiit. With 1407 (ttws hiyiLs ; 
■7rfA.d(,€(i/) tlic-y ifxcli the foot of the |iath. At 
the wools ^TTfiXe TifioaKvcras they are in 

the act Ilf ailvatieiiig froui the foot of the jiath 
aei'o-s the tieach in final exit. 

Four, if Ificopiolenios aceompanies the 
leailerof theChonisto view the cave at 146-160. 

See Haieh. Attie Theatre'^, p. 277. 
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Greek Tragedy, is not much in evidence here. ‘ On the long and narrow 
stage the figures were arranged in picturesque and striking groups, and the 
successive scenes in the play presented to the eye of the spectator a series of 
artistic tableaux ’ — on these a priori lines we should have to pronounce 
the PliiloJcti-tr.'^ abnormal. Probablv it would be more profitable to refrain 
from these dicta until we have .subjected the extant Tragedies severally to a 
rigorous analysis, conducted without prepossessions, with a view of discovering 
if possible what each in performance was really like. At any rate the correct 
procedure is to start from the text — ‘ the play’s the thing.’ 

\V. J. WOUDHOUSE. 

U-XIVEKSITY OK SyDXET, 

New South Wales. 



LIVES OF HOMER. 


I. 

I SHALL not do injustice to the learning of my readers if I imagine 
that the lives of Homer are not their usual reading, their livi'e de 
chei'd. They are seldom opened nowadays, unless some wandering 
folklorist plunders them for an JLlpea-icov-t] or a Kdfiivo<;. Once they were 
part of the arsenal of learning. The editors of Homer from Chalcondylas 
to Ernesti printed them at the head of the poet, and herein only followed the 
Byzantine use. The Eastern Empire had the habit of amassing a consider- 
able quantity of erudition — grammatical, metrical, exegetical, and also 
biographical — believed necessary for the compi-ehension of Homer, and 
arranging it at the beginning of a copy of the poems. Whether the later 
classical ages also had this habit we cannot tell, for no papyrus has been 
found to present the beginning of the Iliad or the Odymseij. It was 
in any case the latest period of classicism which so consulted the ease of 
a reader as to include his commentary with his author. The hand- 
book existed, in post-Augiistan days, but separately. Scholia of any 
compass have so far not been found in MSS. earlier than the minuscule 
era, and their origin appears to coincide very nearly with the act 
which marked the world’s second childhood, the closing of the schools 
by Justinian.^ 

The d(jcuuients in question are eight in number. Their age, origin, 
and relation to one another are doubtful. Most of the information they 
contain does not reach the level ot historical fact, but they constitute 
a department, not to be neglected, of ancient literature, and are ulti- 
mately connected with their ostensible subject. Having recently edited 
them (Oxford, 1912) I have been led to consider them in general. 
For bibliographical and diplomatic details I refer to the edition. 

The Herodotean life is ditiuse and tedious, as tedious to read as to 
collate. It is in the Ionic dialect. The writer lyy assuming the person 
of Herodotus excludes the pos.sibility of quoting technical authorities, and 
in fact anyone except Homer. M e have therefore nothing but internal 
evidence to go upon. The events of the Life themselves are few : Homer 
was born at Smyrna of Civtheis or Lritheis upon the banks of the river 

‘ -Maniii lit. PrO'-l. 25 Trapaypi^anos [tov in the seioe wliieli now give it, cailier in 
Trp6K\ov] Tms ^erwwlois rSiv i,T,op.vy,^iTa:v, iyi- I’orph. viK Pl;t. 3 (Txihia St Ik tUv avvovaiS,v 
veTO els ’Opcpea avr^ trxoVio Ka\ vnfii'rifiaTa iroioi/ievos eicaToV t,ov PiffAia cvvera^e riiv 
(jTixit'V ouK oXiywv. Tho Word cccuis, Lut not 

i'>i) 
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Meles, travelled about Ithaca and Leucas, returned to Colophon, where 
he lost his sight. The rest of his life he passed in Smyrna, Cyme, Neon 
Teichos, Phocaea, Chios, Samos, and los, where he died. 

The language, Ionic, is an obvious but undecisive factor in the problem 
of the authorship. The dialect is late, according to Smyth, Ionic p. 117. 
Late literary Ionic was used by many doctors and a considerable number of 
post-Augustan historians (see Lobeck, Aglaopli. ii. 995). 

We must look at the writer’s opinions.- He makes Smyrna the birth- 
place of Homer, and (c. 47) argues that he was an Aeolian, i.e., not a Chian 
or an letan, on the ground of language (ireinrco^oXa) and institutions (the 
omission to utilise the 6a<f)v‘; of the victim). He holds that Sm3U-na was 
founded from Cyme. This, however, was the general opinion. Cj’me and 
Lesbos were the mothers of thirty towns according to Strabo (622). The 
opposite view that Smj’rna was founded from Ephesus is given by Strabo 
(634) without authority. The Ephesian Artemidorus, one of his principal 
sources, no doubt maintained it. The writer shews a detailed knowledge of 
Aeolis, and seems to be the only authoi'ity for the statement that Neon 
Teichos was founded by the Cjmiaeans eight 3’ears after their own settle- 
ment the mountain above Neon Teichos (mentioned elsewhere only 

in the poems he cites ; Steph. B3'z. clearly cpmtes from him) ; the iron-works 
at Cebren, which town the Cymaeans were thinking of founding ; ^ the 
localities shewn at Neon Teichos in connexion with Homer, the survival for a 
long time of the Kagmo? or Kepa/xet? in the djepfio^ at Samos (c. 23) ; and 
the 'ATTaTovpia and worship of Kouporpo^o? at that place (c. 29). More- 
over at the end he gives some ver3’ precise chronological details ; Lesbos was 
settled in towns 130 years after the Trojan War; twenty 3'ears after this 
Cyme was colonised ; from the birth of Homer to the invasion of Greece b3' 
Xerxes" 622 years passed; from the Trojan War to the birth of Homer was 
168 3-ears. For further calculation the reader is referred to the Athenian 
archons. On the last date the MSS. vary between 168 and 160. The latter 
is given by Cassius Gell. xvii. 21. 3. and, without authority, by Cyril in 
Julian, vii. p. 225,® Philostr. Heroic, xviii. 2 = 318 = 194. 13. It comes 
between Aristarchus’ 140 years and Philochorus’ 180. The reference to 
archons also points to Philochorus, who gave iirl dp^ovTo<; ' Ap^iTr’Trov as the 
exact date (whence the Tzetzean life of Hesiod c. 2). 

We depend upon the local knowledge, and must ask who is likely to 
have possessed it. The great man of Cyme ivas Ephorus. In his eTn)(^Mpio‘; 
(Xd709?) he dealt with the story of Homer {vit. Pint. 2). Homer’s short 
stemma, his parentage, and the meaning of his name are quoted. The latter 


~ Cf. Rohde, JRh. Mils. 36. 413 (mainly oii 
chronology). 

^ Strabo 621 made it the original Aeolic 
settlement, earlier than Cyme. 

Ephorus fr. 22 agrees in the Cymaean 
origin of Cebren, 


® This aera was chosen in character, a.s by 
Hei odotus, 

** Hiller JUh. Mas. 25. 253 holds that Cyril's 
chronological statements are taken from 
Eusebius. 
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part of the Eplmrean steuiina is not the same as the Herodotean,", this 
difference seems enough to disprove Ephorus’ authorship, and to it we may 
add two arguments from probability. If Ephorus treated the Homer-legend 
in his i-TTL'xmpio';, he can hardly have written a life of Homer also ; and the 
infantine tone and ditfuseness of the Herodotean life does not resemble what 
we know of Ephoi'us. No one will wnsh to go back to Hippias and 
Steslmbrotus. More is to be said for Cephalion of Gergithus {F.H.G. iii. 68 
^qq. 625 f^qq.). There appear to have been two Cephaliones, one of whom 
wrote TptotAfd, or an account of the geography and history of the Troad 
(like Demetrius of Scepsis, Attains I., and Histiaea) and is quoted by 
Augustan and Antoninian wniters, while he is merely a cloak for Hegesianax, 
who lived under Antiochus the Great. This shadow}- person was called 
of Gergithus. Another of his name under Hadrian, wrote TravToSoiral 
iaroplaL of the sort of Conon and Hephaestion, and was a source for the 
Byzantian erudites, Syncellus and Malalas. He survived till the day of 
Photius, who analyses him (Bibliotheca cod. 68). According to the article 
in Suidas he was also a Gergithian. This article is currently accused of 
conHati(jn ; but it is to be observed that there is nothing in it inconsistent 
with the second Cephalion except his birthplace.'^ Suidas does not ascribe 
TpaiKo. to him, nor make him an ambassador to Rome. According to 
Photius he himself concealed his birthplace and parentage, after the model 
of Homer. He also gave himself out to be an exile in Sicily — evidently after 
the model of Herodotu.s. It is therefore not certain that Suidas’ ascription 
of Gergithus to him is wrong. His history, according to Photius, was in nine 
books, called after the nine muses, and in Ionic. This is plainly in imitation 
of Herodotus. Moreover, in his ninth book he included, according to 
Photius, ‘ the history of Cephalion.’ This at first sight moans the Tpcui^a 
of his namesake ; and as his ninth book treated of Alexander there is an 
obvious reason w'hy he should have incorporated the Trojan discourse of the 
elder Cephalion. If he, like the elder Cephalion. were a Gergithian, the 
origin of the local information in the Life is clear. Cephalion either knew it 
from personal observation or stole it from his namesake’s TpcoiKa. One who 
had copied Herodotus’ dialect and his nine Muses, would easily go one step 


' Il^rod. : 

Crethon 


Ephorus : 


Ithageiips Oinvres 

I 1 

Melauopus + daughter Aijelles JIaion Dios 

. . ’ . I I 

Plieinius + Critlieis Hesiod 

u ' I 

Horner Homer 

The occurreirce ot Cietlion in the Herodoteaii stemina sugge.sts Diiiarchus (r. Tart II.). 

KE<f)aAian' Ke<^)ciAce>', TfpylBio^- prfTwp Kal laropiKOS, yeyoviis eVi 'ASpinroS, ((pvy€ 5e ttjj ' 
rrarpiSa St airexSeiatt SvyaffTwy, Kal iBiut Sit XiiceAij. typa^c wavToSowas laroplas eV ^ijSAtots S', ariva 
fTriypa<p(i Mtnitrar, TetSi SiaAf'tiTtp, /leAeTas te priropiKas, Kal &AAa Tii/a. Tiie peAerai ppropiKal 
may cover tlie Life. 

On Ceplialion Lebeck, Ayluoph. ii. 995 may still be reail. 
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further and write a life of Homer under Herodotus’ name. Photius condemns 
his childish pretence of learning; the childish prolixity of the Life, together 
with its well-furnished sources, is obvious. This information would be 
extant in the Antonine period, the age of Lucian and Philostratus. It 
was also the age of anecdotic history and Homeric mj'thology. We need I 
think not look further for the author of the Herodotean life. 

The quotations of the Life are late (Stephanus of Byzantium and 
Philoponus). The allusion in Tatian is doubtful. It contains beside the 
epigraphical and archaeological details we have mentioned twenty-eight 
verse quotations, the so-called Homeric Epigrairrs, which are often believed 
to have an independent existence. Of these eight come from the Iliad and 
Od3’ssey ; one is according to the author the beginning of the Ilias parva ; 
two profess to be epitaphs (that on Midas® was claimed for Cleobulus of 
Lindos), two are popular songs, the Kd/ati/o? or Kepa/ref? (attributed to Hesiod 
bj’ Pollux) and the Klpea-i(ovr). The remaining fifteen are not popular or 
epigraphic or of known source. They constitute a considerable problem. 
Thej' are in good epic Greek, without Alexandrianism or m^'sticism. Some 
of the lines were utilised by Sophocles (Athen. 592 \). Now as the writer 
draws on the Iliad and Odyssey to suppH his hero with utterances it might 
be supposed that these fifteen deliverances came from other but lost epics, 
namely the Cycle. But on inspection it looks improbable that they ever 
stood in a different context from that in which they now' find themselves. 
It would bo very difficult to force alBetcrde ^evLmv (101), or olp p alar) (173), 
or K\vdi Hoaeiidwv (235) into any part of the Tale of Thebes or Troy ; and the 
other verses if less unamenable do not suggest of themselves an heroic 
context. The verses, in fact, seem to be concerned with nothing but what 
they ostensibly convey, the Life of Homer. They appear to come all from 
one poem on that subject. Cephalion (or the author of the Life) seems to 
have w'ritten a prose history out of this poem, incorporating portions wffiich 
recommended themselves. Similarly the Orphic compiler of the Berlin 
Papyrus 44 worked in verses here and there from the extant Homeric Hymn. 
The poem was eminently local, and contained most of the geographical data 
which w'e have noticed ; the foundation of Neon Teichos from Cjnne (102, for 
Pauw’s emendation Kvfxr]^ is probable) ; 'S.aih-qvi), ib., the foundation of 
Smyrna from Cyme (175, 6); the worship of Poseidon on Helicon (236); 
the prophecy of iron at Cebren (285). Cephalion limits himself to comments 
on these texts. The poem may or may not have contained the Ka/iti/o? or 
Kepa/xets (439) ; but as Pollux states it w'as attributed to Hesiod it apparently 
had an independent existence, and this is slightlj' confirmed b\' its mention 
in the Suidean list of Homer’s works (40, ed. Oxf.). We then assume an 
autobiographical poem, full of local details. Did this poem come down to 
Cephalion’s time and w'as it used by him directl}' ? That a vast mass of 
heroic verse existed in Cephalion’s age, w'hich is the ago of Pausanias and 


How the author reconciled this epitaph, written for Miilas’ sons, with his date 168 or 160 
years after the Troica, is not clear. 
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Athenaeus, is obvious ; still there is no explicit mention of any poem which 
could be this. It is therefore probable it was known to Cephalion through 
the earlier memoiristes, for instance Stesimbrotus. The parody of part of 
it by Sophocles suggests it was current in the fifth century. Similarlj- the 
compiler of the Gertamen took over his quotations from Alcidamas, as 
Alcidamas in his turn probably took them from a predecessor. 

To this autobiographical poem we shall return ; the next document to be 
considered is the Gertamen. This singular composition, discovered by 
Stephanus in what is still the unique fourteenth century MS. at Florence, 
has been most recently explained by Adolf Busse (Rli. Mus. 1909, 108). 
It consists of three parts ; a Life of Homer, the Agon proper, and a third part 
composed of a Life of Hesiod and a Life of Homer. The Life of Homer 
comes from the same source as the other Lives: its stemma is the same as 
the Characean and the Proculean ; and these are all slightly varying 
representations of the genealogy of Damastes (v. Part II.). The compiler 
therefore used the uTro/mij/aa, which is the basis of all the Lives (ib.). 
The original of the central portion, the Movaeiov of Alcidamas, was still 
extant in the time of Stobaeus, who quotes 81, 82 from it.i“ A portion of it, 
of a much earlier date, was discovered among the Flinders Petrie papyri 
(s. iii. B.C.). The composer of the Gertamen does not name himself, but by a 
reference to an oracle given em rov Oeiordrov avroKparopo^ 'ASpiavov (32, 3) 
defines his age a parte priore. This author unlike Herodotus quotes : the 
writers he quotes are Hellanicus, Cleanthes the Stoic, Eugaeon,^^ Callicles,^^ 
Democrines^® of Troezen, Eratosthenes, and Alcidamas eV Mova-ei(p. None of 
these is late. In the third part the compiler uses the original of the life of 
Hesiod reireated successively by Proclus (this has perished) and Tzetzes 
(extant), as well as the Homeric life. He conveys much learned information : 
the beginnings and stichometry of the Thebais and Epigoni — a method of 
classification implying access to the Trmo/ce? of Callimachus, which we find 
used in the Antoninian period by Athenaeus;*^ the stichometry of the Iliad 
and Odyssey', a version with variants of B 559 Delian anecdotes (from 
Semus ?), such as that Homer recited the hymn to Apollo standing on the 
KepdTivo<; jScopo^, and that the Delians inscribed his verses on a 'KevKWfjia in 
the temple of Artemis. He equates Homer’s period with Midas and Medou 


.Vk'.xdiidei- of I’liplios (I'i''. vii. 2. 10). If this is 
so he IS tlie iiutliority for tlic statement CerL 
30, that his fatiier was given as a hostage Isy the 
Cyprians to the Peisiaiis. He made him a 
Cyprian Salaminian rii. vi. 17. He was proba- 
hly eailier than .Viitipaier {vil. Pint. i. 89). 

/Ji'iiioci i/u.'! of Troezen must disappear. 
AyyiKpiTos here is an error for the rarer name, 
whieh is preserved vi/. vi, 28, .schol B 714. 

Birt, T)as rnitikr Iiurhu'/'. cn, p. 164. cf. first 
lines witiiout figures in .Inoitymi vita. 
trJis Did. p. 14, €Tvy ur apxy ayre Beur irpea- 
BvfrO 6/caT7]Bo^r, eA.s'yria wr npxh /caAXtTe^rwr 
fjLTjTphs Bvyanp. 


Tliere is no diftieulty in believing the 
reference to concein the original Agon ami not 
our document. Khetoiiciil c.xercises by Gorgias 
and Alcidamas are still extant, and Tzetzes 
Ghil. x'i. 7.10 declares he had read ‘many’ 
of the latter's \6yot. 

" F.JI.C. ii. 10. D.ited by Dion. Hal. as 
Trph rov neKoirovvyataKov noKtyov. His wpot 
’S.afiio.v is to be noticed as an instance of one 
source of the traditiou about Homer. 

No iiidependeiit notice of Callicles exists. 
He Seems to have been a Cypriote, since his 
candidate as Homer’s father Jlasagoras here is 
evidently the same as Dinasagoras favoured by 
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king of Athens. Whether all this erndition came from the vtrofJLV'r^fia, or the 
compiler added thereto de mo, we cannot tell. For the post of compiler 
I have suggested Porphyrins. The anterior time-limit cuts out most of the 
smaller grammarians whose names we know; the austerity of Apollonius and 
Herodian cannot be suspected ; the book is too erudite in form for a sophist 
or for Philostratus. The great Homeric activity of Porphyrins seems to dra^^' 
it by suction into its track. - If Proclus two centuries later wrote a Life of 
Homer, his predecessor (or a disciple) might have composed this mixture of 
erudition and rhetoric (as he wrote his well-found life of Pythagoras). 
Still the field is open, and grammarians w'ere innumerable.^^ 

The Agon proper, which seems to have been incorporated faithfully — 
since the papyrus fragment does not differ materially from the fourteenth 
century MS. — contains a number of verses recited alternately by Hesiod and 
Homer; Be Kai iv rovroi^ dTravrtj(Taproi [tow ’Ofirjpov^ eVt ras 

a/i^t/3oXou? 'yva)fia<i t^pfirjaev 6 'HcrioSo?, Kal 'TrXetom? a-Ti')(ov^ Xeyojv rj^tov 
KaO' eva eKaarov crvp.(pa)vcio<i cnroicpLvaadai rov "Opurjpov. eariv ovv 6 p.ev 
TrpooTO^ 'Ho-tdSou, d 8e 'Op.}jpov evLore 8e Kal Bid Bvo crTt^cai’ rrjv 

iirepQirrjcriv ’iroLoopievov too 'HcrioBov. That is to say Hesiod propounded one 
line, or two lines, apparently absurd, as 

ovTO? dvTjp dvBp6<i t’ dyadov Kal dvdXKiB6<; icrri, 
which Homer set right by the simple addition. 

pirjTpo^, iirel TrdXe/iO? ;;^aXe7rd? irdapcn yvvai^Lv. 

In other words the couplets constituted a kind of 7 pt(^o? with solution. 
The presumption would follow either that Alcidamas wrote all the verses 
himself (a supposition hardly likely in itself, and which would rob the 
dialogue of most of its point), or that he selected lines which lent themselves 
to his purpose from the Cycle (since none of them occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey) and Hesiod. We should therefore add the first verse in mo.st 
cases, the first two in some, to the fragments of Hesiod, the last to the 
fragments of Homer. The author made an early Cento of a griphic 
character. That the Agon was in fiict griphic is the view- of Basse Lc., 
W'ho cites Clearchus op. Ath. 4.5/ d irpoe^aWov ydp irapd Tots ttotou? ov'^ 
wairep ol vvv eptuTwi/rev d\\rfKov<; . . . E dXXd paXKov rd? roiavra^ tw 
7rpu>T(p eTTO? rj lap^eiov enrovTi to e^opevov sKaaTov \iyeii’, Kal tm Ke(j)d\aiov 
eiTTovri dvreiireiv to erepov -jronjTov rivo<i. The resemblance between the 
Agon and these Greek parlour-games, for which Memory was the only 
requisite, is not strong. Still the gi'iphe which consisted in giving the 
next verse to one quoted is in so far a support to my belief that the couplets 
in the Agon were originally couplets as they stand. 


(?.;/. Hermogenes whose cjiitai.h {C.I.G. Ca-sius Longinus (SuiJ. in r.), teaeher of 
ii. 1. 3311) say.s 51 Pip\ia .... repl Poriihyrius lunler Aureliau, who wrote several 

Zfivpv7}s o! 3', Trepl ttjs ‘Ofxr)pov croepias o! Kal Homeric works. 

•TraTp^Sos a' (Schrader, PorpJi. qii, 11. ]>. 441), or 
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But there are two difficulties at least in accepting this view : first the 
couplet 107, 108 

Beiirvov CTrei^’ eiXovTO ^oS)v Kpea Kav^eva'i iTnrwv 

€k\vov lhpdiovTa‘i eirei 7roXep.oio KopeaOrjv 

is cited by Aristophanes Peace 1282 with a slight variant. Aristophanes is 
older than Alcidamas. Therefore either Alcidamas’ statement that the 
couplets are composed of unconnected Hesiodean and Homeric lines is 
entirely untrue, or the cento is a fifth-century work, appropriated by 
Alcidamas.^“ It appears to me unlikely that Aristophanes should have 
put part of a fifth-century cento into the mouth of his boy. As Basse 
himself remarks 115, 6 are certainly indecent, and 117 ambiguous. They 
would be unsuitable for children to commit to heart, whatever le.ssons of 
style they might convey. Moreover effective parody, which is Aristophanes’ 
object, consists in the quotation of passages really occurring in familiar 
works, not of lines invented, or artificially brought together, by a compiler. 

Further, the passage of the Peace in which 107, 108 occui- consists of a 
series of heroic hexameters put in the mouth of a iraU who has learned 
them at school. We are to understand therefore that they belong to the 
stock of heroic poetry on which youth was fed. The first (1270) is the 
beginning of the Epigoni of Antimachus of Teos: the next, 1273, 4 and 1276, 
are common lines in the Iliad; the couplet in question follows; then 1286, 7 
not in our Homer but in good heroic Greek. The presumption evidently is 
that the fourth and fifth quotations, like the first three, are from the heroic 
carpus: in fact since the scholiast who identifies 1270 says nothing about 
them I presume he left it to be under-stood that they also came from the 
Epigoni. If now the first couplet in the Contest — 107, 108 — is trans- 
parently not a blend of Hesiod and Homer, the same must hold of all the 
others, failing specific proof of the contrary. Alcidamas’ statement is a 
blind, a literary fable to introduce his exercise. It is not difficult to see 
what the intention of the exercise was, and why these particular verses were 
put into the mouths of the characters. The rhetor, himself a stylist of the 
first rank, intended to pass a veiled criticism on the style of the post-homeric 
epopoei, in particular on the ambiguity of many of their lines taken in 
themselves : the fault he censured was the failure to include the elements of 
predication within the stichus. If we examine the couplets, we see that 
the first line read by itself conveys an absurdity which is set right by the 
apparition of the .second. Thus 107 makes the heroes eat horseflesh, 108 by 
providing a new verb removes avxeva<; iTnrwv from the government of 
e'iXovTO. (Meyer and Basse think the lines can never have stood in a heroic 
poem on account of the hysteron proteron. But this, according to me, and 


isoerntos* Monls Panath. I8 = 236d luay 
apply : . . . %\^‘yQv ws eV ry Avk^i^ avyKadf^- 
Sufuoi rpcis ^ TfTTap^s rwv ay€\aiafy ao(f>i(rTws' 
Kal Travra (paa kovt wv ilZiVai koX Tax^<as iravraxov 
yiyvojj.ev<»!V, ZiaX^yoivro Trepl rf tcov &WfoV 


iroiTjTwv /cal 'HffioSou Ka\ rrjs ’0,uT]pov Trotr](T€(i}Sf 
ovZfv fxty Trap' avTuu x4yopT^s ra 5’ €K€ipuip 
pa^^ZovvT€s /cal tup TTporepop 6 .W 01 S, rialp 
flp ] t PUP TO KaWiara iJ.prip.oP€voPT€s. 
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perhaps the crasis also accounted for their selection.) Line 133 toIctiv S’ 
’ArpetS?;? p-eydX’ ev^ero Tracriv oXeadai is mitigated by the long deferred 
appearance of ixi-iMttot iv ttovtw in 134. Line 131 credit.s some heroic force 
with capacity beyond that of Xerxes' host, 122 alarms us with the ' white 
bones of dead Zeus.’ The rhetor castigated these faults of techni(jue by 
exhibiting the first line in the guise of a puzzle to be solved by the other 
competitor. The efforts of rhapsodes to ease the grammar and elucidate the 
sense of Homer himself were a principal cause of the accretions of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, accretions which the Alexandrians found their most profitable 
occupation in removing. 

We conclude then that Alcidamas used the traditional contest between 
Homer and Hesiod as a vehicle to convey criticism on badly composed 
verses of the heroic corpus. The interesting question follows : where do these 
verses come from i None of them occur in Homer or Hesiod as we have 
them ; the Masters presumably were sacred. The presumption is that the 
remainder came from the Hesiodic corpnis and the Cycle. Yv. 107, 108 
as we have noticed may have come from the Epigoni. The sentiment 
of 114 resembles II. paw. 2. A few further suggestions may be made. 
Vv. 121-3, the burial of Sarpedon: no poem is known to deal with this 
subject separately. The verses may come from a fuller version of H 
(i.e. at 683). The accumulation of genitives betrar-s the forger. 124-6 
which are retrospective, and recall ^ 468 .vqg., would find a place in the 
Nooroi, or the TqXeyonta : the Atrides who (133-137) contrived to make a 
double f/arr'i' can only be Menelaus receiving Paris, i.e. in the Cypria. The 
rest I cannot guess at, but the apparent imputation on Artemis’ virtue (111) 
comes from Hesiod, if not from Eumelus (Apollod. iii. 100). 

The second objection to believing the Agon to be a cento whether of 
the fifth or the fourth century is this. The problem set by Hesiod to Homer 
immediately before the series of couplets begins, viz: — 

p,ov<j dye poi TO, T iovra rd t eerffopeva Trpo t ’ iovra 

Tuiv pev prjSev deiSe, av S’ dXXrjt; pvfjaai doiSfi‘;, 

with Homer’s answer — 

ovSe TTOT dp(f)l Atof Tvp/3m Kavax^j'iTTohe^ "ttitoi 

dppara avvTpt^frovac ipi^ovres irepl vIky)!;, 

is given, with verbal variants,*^ by Plutarch sept. sap. eniiv. 153 F, on the 
authority of Lesches. One Lesches and one only is known to history. 
He rests on the respectable evidence of Phanias the Peripatetic, who makes 
him a native of Pvrrha in Lesbos and a rival of Arctinus {F.H.G. ii. 299). 
He has fined badly at the hands of the learned. Karl Robert, as should e’er 
be brought to mind, resolved him into the man of the XecrxV: 'md in this 
passage he has been for many years past doubled. Should a second Lesches 


The Plutarclieau /ioGca juoi Kiiva are supposeil to be the beginning of a poem, 

defends the ixovtr’ &y€ /xot of the Certamcn, not a literal challenge to Homer. 2u 5’ is the 
which lias been misunderstood. The five lines usual call to the Muse. 
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appear in a document this argument will succeed ; pending such a resurrec- 
tion this theoretical tribute to method is sterile. We must deal with the 
evidence which e.xists without foregone conclusions. 

Lesches, one and indivisible, could only write verse. Prose was not in 
his day. He therefore narrated the contest between Homer and Hesiod at 
Chaleis in a poem, from which Plutarch quoted in the first century after 
Christ, and out of which Alcidanna.s centuries before composed his M^ovcrelov. 
Lesches then beside the ’iXm? fiiKpd composed a pious poem on hi.s Master’s 
life. Such another poem, of the Hesiodic school, was that from which Hes. 
/('. 265 Ahe victory of Hesiod over Homer not at Chaleis but at Delos) was 
drawn, as it would seem by Philochorus. It is not certain that the couplets 
107 sqq. of the Certo men formed part of Lesches’ poem, for Plutarch’s 
reference only covers 97-101. Lesches’ day also was so early that he had 
only, so far as we can prove, Arctinus and Antimachus, the author of the 
Epigoni, to criticise. We may plausibly add the Thebais (as older than 
Callinus) and the Cypria (see p. 257, but I do not build on such slender 
foundations). However, it is more than probable that the professionals of 
the eighth century did criticise each other, and sharply, as Pindar and 
Bacchylides e.xchanged courtesies two hundred years later, and Theognis 
(if we believe Mr. Harrison’s first gospel, as I still do) corrected his poetical 
brethren. It would be contrary to all we know of the bardic nature if the 
Honieridae and Hesiodei spared each other — 

xal TTTa})(0‘i TTTco^m (f)6ov€€i Aral aotSo? uoihu. 

It seems then safe to say that the tradition of the rivalry between the heads 
of the two schools can be traced to a Lesbian cyclic poet of the eighth 
century. A poem also appeared to be the source of the Herodotean life. 
The Lesbian ])oem contained a contest in amoebean verse ; it was probably 
only ail episode in the poetical lil'e of Homer. In the fourth century 
Alcidamas, whose interest was in style, expanded the incident into a 
rhetorical exercise, conveying criticism on the post-homeric epopoei. That 
he repeated Li'sehes’ couplets throughout cannot be proved, but it seems 
not improbable.'* 

In the last volume of Plutarch's dreary Moralia is to be found a lengthy 
tri'atise entitled Trept 6pt]pov or ■jrXovTiip-xov el<; top /3ioi' tov op.i]pov. It 
consists of two parts, one short the other long. The contents of both are 
nearly entirely grammatical : each begins with a short life. Various ancient 
authors, Galen first, attest that Plutarch wrote peXerai opuqpiKal, and 
Stobaeiis give.s considerable extracts therefrom. Modern scholars"' who 
have investigated the matter consider that these two treatises represent 
the peXerat, but that they were |)ut into shape and provided with 


These criiiclusioiis wt-re I believe reachetl Or. Litt‘:rfituroKsdi, i. 930, 931, Kolido, Rh. 
in'iepemlently. I see on reference that the 30, Kduard Meyer. H> r/iirn 27. 377. 

idea of a })Oe;ii of some aiitKiuity as the voiuce I have enumeratetl some of them, ed. 

of tlie Ceit^inuii is countenanEed by Bergk, p 239. 
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biographical introductions — to gild the pill — by some one else. I can believe 
anything of Plutarch, and see no rea.son why the intolerable quality of these 
books may not be laid at his door. The question has little interest for the 
Homeric Lives, for the biographies are palpable additions. They are, however, 
very valuable, and, according to the verdict of criticism, date from the same 
period as the L^niamcn. The first life contains the views, on the parentage 
and birth of Homer, of Ephorus Iv and Aristotle ev 7 trepl 

Troii]TtK!)‘i ; it also collects .some oracles and epigraTii.s. The second, which 
is short, resembles the anonymous lives and gives a catakigue of authorities 
— Pindar, Simonides, Antimachus, Nicander, Aristotle, Ephorus, Aristarchus, 
and Crates. 

The life by Proclus is part of his chrestomathia (Procliis died, head of 
the Academy, in A.D. 485j to which we owe our knowledge of the contents 
of the Cycle. A precis of this was prefixed to the archetype of a distin- 
guished family of MSS., including the Venetian and Escorial copies of the 
Iliad. The same was seen on snake’s-gut by Ceorgius Cedi enus (.s. xii.)7//sb 
cdTilp. D. p. fill), ed. Bonn., who savs BpaKOVTO<; evrepov ttoBmv eKarov eiKocnv, 
iv ijv yeypappeva ra tov 'Opijpov ij re TXfa? xal 1) 'Ohvaaeia 
ypuppaai pera Kal rfp ierroplaf t/}? tmv ijpaiayv TTpa^eco^ (I take this from 
Gardthausen G'r. Pul.-, p. !Jb.) Fortune, however, has dealt hardly with the 
collection, and blown it almost literally to the winds. The Life and the 
analysis of the Cypria have been most fixvourod, and exist in a dozen and 
probably more MSS. The life ipiotes numerous authorities, among which 
Damastes, Pherecydes, and Gorgias appear for the first time ; gives a 
stemma, taking Homer back to Orpheus, and a list of disputed works, the 
Cycle and the IlaLyvia. It also mentions the heresy of Xenon and 
Hellanicus, who denied Homer the Odvssey. 

The rest of the lives are anonymous. Nos. IV. and V., to keep the 
numbers which Westermann gave them, are brief. They are very common, 
and supplied the public of Constantinople with its intellectual food. IV. is 
the shorter. V. quotes much the same authorities as Plutarch II. and Proclus, 
but adds Bacchylides. They both give a place to the Pisistratus-legend. 
They are eclipsed by VI. the most valuable of these documents. This exists 
in two forms. Iriarte in the eighteenth century first copied it from one of 
Lascaris’ ilSS. at Madrid, and .Siltl in LS.S'S found a much better version in 
the charming ninth-century MS. of scholia minora on the Iliad, which exists 
in two uneipial parts in the Vittorio Emanuelo at Rome, and the Biblioteca 
Nacional at ^fadrid, and goes by the name of its former owner Muretus. It 
opens in g(X(jd literary Greek with a profession of impartiality wi.)rthy of 
Pausanias, and catalogues a number of writers on Homer among whom 
Anaximenes, Theocritus, Hippias, Timomachns, Stesimbrotus, Philochorus, 
Aristodemus of Nysa, Dinarchtis, Heraclides, Pyrander, Hypsicrates, and 
Apollodorus are new. 

•Saidas’ chapter on Homer is, like the CeiPtwii n. tripartite. The last 
section consists of the Herodotean Life, deionieised, the beginning left out, 
and the order of the <piotations altered. It is useful for establishing the text 
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of the life. The middle contains a passage from Dioseorides iu To2<i Trap’ 
’Ojjirjpai vopoK already quoted bj’ Athenaeus 8 E. The first portion is new, 
and constitutes another life. Its immediate authorities are recent, Charax 
the historian (s. ii. a.d.), Porphyrins ev (piXoaocfxp laTopla, and Castricius of 
Nicaea, who appears as a supporter of the claims of Smyrna.-® The latter 
seem.s to be Ka<JTpt«to? o fpipao? KaXovpevo<;. who possessed a property six 
miles from Minturnae (Porphyr. vit. Phot. 2 7). and belonged to the circle of 
Plotinus and Porphyry. That he came from Nicaea is new. The materials 
used through these three .sources are the same as those in the other lives : 
e.(j. the stemma of Charax is the same as the stemma of the Certamen and 
Proclus, and goes back to Damastes. Who compiled this Life,-' and also 
who compiled the chapter of Suidas out of it and the other five parts is 
unknown. 

T. W. Allex. 

{To hi’ continneil.) 


Tills iiieutiou of him. and that of Calli- 
machus as quoting the epitaph eVfldSe tt)v Updv 
(53) are peculiar to Vind. 39, in nhioh the 
Suiileau life is prefl.xed to the Iliad. Calli- 
machus perh.rps came tluough Charax, of. his 


fr. 19. 

Charax was extant A. a, 502, if Eusta- 
thius of Epiphauia (ap Evag. v. 24. F.R.G, 
iv. 138), whose history went down to that year, 
epitomised liim. 



THE POLICY OF SPARTA. 


Ix two papers published within the last year, one in the Classical 
Quarterly of October, 1911, and the other in the last number of this 
Journal, Mr. Dickin.s has put forward certain views with regard to the main 
lines of the policy of Sparta in the latter half of the sixth and in the fifth 
century B.c. 

Inasmuch as his two articles aim at refuting certain views put forward 
by myself and others in this Journal and elsewhere, I should like to reply to 
his arguments. 

In the first place Mr. Hickins, who has had and has used special 
opportunities for acquiring information with regard to the antiquities of 
Sparta, adduces a large number of now facts. For this part of his work 
every student of Greek History must be grateful to him. It is in the 
conclusions which he draws from the new evidence, and the scant courtesy 
with which he treats some of the old, that the main defects of his arguments 
lie. He uses some of the evidence of Herodotus, and ignores the rest. That 
of Thucydides he treats in the same way. As for that of Aristotle, he appears 
to regard it as wholly misleading, with regard to both Sparta in early times 
and Sparta in the fifth century. It seems to me that it is not unreasonable 
to assume that Aristotle in the fourth century before Christ had access to 
better evidence in support of his statements with regard to the Spartan state 
of the fifth century than we in the twentieth century after Christ either 
possess or are ever likely to possess. I am not arguing for their accuracy in 
every particular : but the means of proving their general incorrectness do not 
exist for us. Moreover, that which Thucydides has to tell us with regard to 
Sparta is, in so far as it coincides in matter with the statements of Aristotle, 
in general agi-eement with them. 

As to Mr. Dickins’ new facts, I welcome them, because they supply me 
with further premisses in support of the conclusions to which I had come in 
consideration of pre-existing evidence. 

I propose to deal only with that part of Mr. Dickins’ paper which refers 
to Spartan history between 550 B.C. and 400 B.C., because that is the period 
in which the interest of the historian becomes superior to that of the 
archaeologist. 

Mr. Dickins’ general conclusions as to Spartan policy in this period are 
as follows : — 
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(1 j That there existed two parties in Sparta during this time ; a 
Rijyalist party led by the kings, and an Anti-royalist party led by the 
Ephors. 

(2 ; That the Royalist party was up to the time of Archidamus (468 B.c.) 
imperialist, and the anti- royalist anti-imperialist. But when Archidamus 
showed himself to be anti-imperialist, the anti-royalist became imperialist. 

To these he adds a third conclusion, which, as far as I can see, is as 
follows ; — 

(3) That the policy of the kings, up to the time of Archidamus, at any 
rate, was anti-Spartiate, in that it included a plan to unify the Lacedaemonian 
state by giving the Helots civil and, apparently, political libert}'.’- 

My own conclusions are : — 

(1) That up to the time of Lysander, in the last years of the fifth 
century, there were no parties, and consequently no party policy at Sparta. 
There was merely a national policy, followed by consent of the whole people. 
It was very definite ; and it was departed from very rarely, and then only 
momentarily, owing to the political eccentricities of powerful individuals 
like Cloomones or Pausanias, or owing to the political interests of Corinth. 

(2j That this policy followed four definite lines : — 

(A) Strict maintenance of military efficiency against the Helots at 
home, and the avoidance of any risks which might withdraw too large a 
party of the Spartiate population from home at anv one time. 

(R) The maintenance of a direct sphere of influence in Peloponnese, in 
the form of a league such as would keep the states under control, and would 
reduce the risk of their tampering with the Helots. 

(C) The maintenance of a balance of power in Northern Greece, 
especially between Athens and Boeotia, such as would prevent any northern 
state from effective medilling in Peloponnesian affairs. 

(R) Indifference towards affairs outside the mainland of Greece. 

Mr. Dickins does not adduce any new facts which are incompatible with 
this view of Spartan pijlicy. 

There are certain general facts which render his o^vn views very 
improbable. 

It is on the face of it very unlikely that anything resembling a ‘ party ’ 
system could have developed among a people subjected from their cradle to 
their grave to such a stern discipline as that which prevailed in Sparta from 
550 onwards. It was different when, under the Lvsandrian policy, a number 
of Spartans were placed in positions abroad where they tasted the sweets of 
power and personal liberty. Not unnaturally these men had no fancy to go 
back to the parochial efiacement of the past. Then, and not till then, an 
imperialist party sprang up, opposed to the national policy of the previous 
century and a half. 


* I hope that I have statdl Mr. Uiekiiis.’ view correctly. It doe.s not appear in very clear 
fonn in hi's paper. 
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Again, is it credible that any coniinunit}' would for centuries submit to 
the stern life which the Spartan lived merely to prevent the exercise of 
tj'rannical powers by a kingship which it could have swept aw'ay at any 
moment ? 

In order to understand Spartan politics it is necessary to realise that 
the Spartan system of life is not merely as regards its form unique in history, 
but is still more remarkable from the fact that it w'as accepted for 
centuries by the free will of a whole people. It cannot have been forced 
upon the race by any individual or group of individuals. Had that been the 
case it could not have been of long duration. But men do not consent to 
make so enormous a sacrifice to peraonal liberty and comfort except under 
the stress of compelling circumstances. The Spartan consented to the hard 
life, because he was convinced that his personal security was dependent upon 
it. Such is the evidence of Aristotle ; such is the evidence implied in 
Thucydides ; such is the evidence derived from the nature of man. Modern 
w'riters, however learned, who reject such evidence, cannot hope to convince 
those w'ho have anj' respect for the witness of the past. 

This overwhelming fact in the home life of Sparta could not fail to have 
a dominating effect on its foreign policy. 

But the system itself, though admirably designed in the interests of the 
personal security of those who submitted to it, was also fraught with possible 
dangers. 

The very e.xcellence of the military w'eapon it produced tempted the 
man who handled it — an ambitious king or commander — to use it to the full ; 
for the Homeric proverb auro? yap e<pi\KeTai avBpa aLhripo^ is true of all 
ages. 

The discipline, too, of Sparta wmuld certainly repress the freedom of 
public opinion, so that an ambitious and powerful man might for a long time 
pursue a policy counter to the interests and views of the mass of the 
Spartiates wdtho^it provoking any explosion of protest such as he could not 
resist. 

In dealing with the facts of Spartan history from 550 to 400 B.c. as set 
forth by Mr. Dickins I must be guided by considerations of space. I shall 
therefore merely give the references to them, and try to show how far they 
agree with his views and with my own. 

On pp. 19, 20, 21, and 22 of the last number of the Journal he gives an 
account of the changes made under the influence of Chilon. There follows 
(p. 23) a reference to the intrigues of Cleomenes and Pausanias at very 
significant dates, of which I shall have to speak later. Then come certain 
remarks with regard to the /cX%ot or allotments of land to Spartan citizens — 
statements which wholly ignore the fact that the new and restricted policy 
must necessarily place the acquisition of new' KXfjpoi by the conquest of the 
new territory outside the design of the Spartan government. New' KXrjpoi 
on the Spartan plan meant new Helots ; and Sparta had come to recognise 
that she had as many Helots as she could control. 

We are then confronted W'ith the following statement : — ‘ There is not a 

T 2 
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particle of evidence suggesting grave discontent among the Helots at this 
period, or of any friction at all between Spartiates and Helots.’ 

This is mere rhetoric, not history ; for iMr. Dickins must be well aware 
that the only professedly specific evidence as to the internal state of Sparta 
between the days of Ghilon and tho.se of Cleomenes is a series of hypothe.ses 
of his own which are in conflict with the only evidence of ancient date which 
we possess relating to the general condition of Sparta in the fifth century — 
evidence which gives no hint that any change of conditions had taken place 
since the latter part of the sixth. Even if Mr. Dickins’ remark be referred 
to the time of Chilon there is no specific evidence as to the motive which 
prompted him : and Mr. Dickins’ suggestion that it was the wish to check 
the power of the kings is just as much a hypothesis as that the design ivas to 
provide against danger from the Helots — with this difference — that the 
second hypothesis is in accord with explicit evidence relating to the Sparta 
of the fifth century. 

Again, if anti-royalism had been at the bottom of the movement in 
the middle of the sixth century, how can we account for the fact that the 
chief result of the movement was and must neccs.sarily be an increase in 
the military efficiency of a state in which the disposal of the military force 
lay with those very kings whose power, so we are told, it was designed to 
check. In Sparta individualism was not merely subordinated, but obliterated, 
and this by the only means which could make such obliteration durable 
among a free people, — national as.sent. There are only two motives which 
induce human nature to submit to such a limitation of individual liberty — 
fear or religious fanaticism; and no one has as yet discovered the latter to 
be a characteristic of the Spartiate. Nor does fear express itself in human 
action by the adoption of measures calculated to make the thing feared — in 
this ease, w’e are asked to believe, the royal power— more formidable. We 
are not dealing with a race of lunatics, but with an able people which pro- 
duced in rapid succession a Brasidas, a Gylippus, and a Lysander. 

Mr. Dickins, having become aware, as it w'ould seem, of the weakne.ss of 
the po.sition taken up in his original jiaper, puts forward the hyp;>thesis that 
the real reason for the fear which the Spartiate entertained for the Helot was 
the fact that the kings had a plan to convert kingship into tyranny by 
breaking down the strong barrier of Spartiate political exclusiveness, and 
raising the Helots to the position of free citizens of the state. It is a big 
hypothesis built upon the slenderest fiumdation of evidence. How strange it 
is that the historians and political philosophers of the fifth and fourth 
centuries should never have caught the faintest echo of a general policy of 
such significance ! - 

But this is really a matter of later date. Let us turn to the facts cited 
by Mr. Dickins in reference to the changes of .5.50. 

Chilon’s actions, so for as they are known, are all in accordance with the 


Time. i. 132 attiibutes this policy to Pausamae But lie was not a king; ami he wa.s 
acting obviously for In'- own hand. 
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hypothesis of a national rather than a party polic}'. His traditional saying 
with regard to Cythera indicates that he feared outside interference in 
Lacedaemon. That fear is the great motive of Spartan foreign policy during 
the fifth century. He increases the power of the Ephorate, and even secures 
for it the right to depose the kings. The Ephorate is the magistracy which 
is to carry out the national policy : and the kingship is the only power in the 
state which could be used by an ambitious man to thwart that policy. The 
introduction of the Thalamae cult, if IMr. Dickins is right in his interpretation 
of the motive for it, all tends in the same direction. The changed policy with 
regard to Tegea is all one with the policy of the fifth century. In fact, to 
sum up, the identity of the policy and of the political ideas of 550 with those 
of the fifth century points clearly to the fact that the motive which prompted 
those of 550 was the same as that which \a,y behind the general policy 
of the fifth century, which was, as even Mr. Dickins admits, fear of the 
Helots. 

The Helots of Messenia had been crushed in 620 or thereabouts. In 
that war they had been aided by other Peloponnesians — Arcadians and Argives 
amongst them. But in the seventy yeai-s intervening between 620 and 550 
they must have recovered; and just then the attempts at e-vpansion on the 
part of Sparta received a severe check from Tegea. The Spartiates realised 
that the Helots with their overwhelming numbers were a danger; and the 
possibility of interference with them by neighbouring states an added 
danger. She might defeat Tegea — she did a few years later ; but she had 
not the men to spare for the purpose of keeping in subjection a larger 
number of subjects than she already possessed, and therefore had to arm 
herself against the possibility of the unsubdued taking up the cause of the 
subdued. 

That which Mr. Dickins has written on pp. 24 and 25 of his article 
shows the difficulty of dealing wdth what he says within a reasonable compass 
of space. He cites (unintentionally, of course) hypotheses of his own in 
language which makes them appear to the student of Greek history, who has 
neither the time nor the inclination to look into the details of the evidence, 
as if they were statements founded upon the evidence of ancient historians. 
He makes much play with that most kittle of cattle, the ‘ might-have-beens ’ 
of history, when he speaks of the disastrous effects which the multiplication 
of /cXjjpoi might have had upon the Spartiate population, had Sparta pursued 
a career of conquest. He says that new KXrjpoi would have entailed the 
enfranchisement of new citizens. I cannot find any evidence that previous 
enlargements of the Spartan state had made any such policy necessary. 

The policy of suppressing tyiannies in Greece is a perfectly natural one 
to a state which, like Sparta, from this time forw'ard was determined to 
prevent the rise of any outstanding power in Hellas. The tyrants had 
almost without exception strengthened the states in which they ruled. 

I wish that I had space to deal constructively with the details of Mr. 
Dickins paper. As it is I can only discuss the larger conclusions to which 
he has come. 
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On p. 24 lie says : ‘ It was only after Gleoiiienes began to dally with the 
idea of an extension of citizenship to Helots cn. uia.sse that their hopes were 
too easily aroused, and a condition of disappointment and anger followed.’ 
(Xote by Mr. Dickins; • The passage in Thuc. iv. 80 is to bo considered only 
for the fifth century, but it was the Messenian Helots who were always the 
real enemies of the Spartan state.’) 

Those who look at the passage in Thuc. iv. 80 may perhaps feel some 
doubt as to whether any sound end can be attained by treating such 
evidence thus airily. It runs as follows ; ‘ Indeed fear of their (-sc. the 
Helots ’) youth and numbers even pei’suaded the Lacedaemonians to the 
action which I shall now relate, their ijolicy at all times havimj heen 
ijoverneil hy the necessity of takiiuj precautions oyainst them.’ 

But let us turn to the statement of Mr. Dickins, for it contains the 
keystone of the whole argnment of his paper. 

We have really three statements of the greatest potential historical 
importance : — 

(1) That Cleomenes tampered with the Helots ; 

(2) That he held out to them hopes of obtaining the citizenship ; 

(3) That this was the beginning of Helot discontent, and of pressing 
danger from the Helots. 

It will be noticed that (2) re'sts logically on (1), and (3) on (2). 

But this is not all ; for on these three statements rests a fourth, which 
is the crucial point of Mr. Dickins’ whole argnment : 

flj That an e.sscntial of the policy of the ‘ Royalists ’ at Sparta was the 
unification of the state by giving the Helots the franchise. 

It now remains to see on what evidence Mr. Dickins founds this four- 
storied statement of alleged facts. 

The evidence will be found on p. 31 {ml nn.), and p. 32 {a«l init.) of 
this Jov.rnal. 

Items (2) and (3) which are stated as if they were historical facts, are not 
in the evidence at all. (2) is a hypothesis derived from (1), and (3) is a 
hypothesis derived from (2). Therefore the evidence does not extend beyond 
at any rate the first storey of this great historical edifice. 

But when we turn to the evidence for (1) it is so weak that, had not the 
thing appeared in print, it would be almost incredible that any writer would 
have ventured to found any hypothesis upon it, still more to build three 
more storeys of hypothesis on so weak a ground-floor. 

The evidence is that in Plato, Lnirs iii. 692 E, and 698 E, where it is 
mentioned that there was a Helot rising or, rather Messenian War, at the 
time of the battle of Marathon. Also in Pausanias iv. 1.5. 2 is a tradition 
which comes from Ehianus, an Alexandrian writer of the third centurv B.C., 
to the effect that Leotychidas was king at the time of the Second Messenian 
War. 

The evidence of the pa.s.sages in the Lavs is vague and confused ; and 
certain obvious historical errors in the context do not give one confidence in 
the truth of the statements relating to the time of Marathon. As to the 
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evidence from Pausanias it is a gross anachronism, as Mr. Dickins has to 
admit. 

But suppose that a Helot rising at this time be assumed on this 
obviously doubtful evidence, and despite the silence of Herodotus and all 
other historians on the point, there is no mention of Cleomenes in connexion 
with the matter. 

So the Helot rising is founded on evidence which is at least doubtful. 

On this is based, without evidence, the hypothesis that Cleomenes was 
responsible for this rising. 

On this is based, without evidence, the hypothesis' that the enfranchise- 
ment of the Helots was the aim of the policy of Cleomenes. 

On this is based, without evidence, the hypothesis that the enfranchise- 
ment of the Helots was the policy of the ‘ royalist party.’ 

Is this to be accepted as a serious contribution to history ? 

But what of Pausanias ? He really was accused of tampering with the 
Helots — in 470, Mr. Dickins says. In 470 Pausanias wms a desperate man, 
and his last card rvas the support of the Helots. But it i.s plain from 
Thucj’dides’ account that Pausanias represents no one but himself. Also 
though Thucydides believes the tale, he admits that the Ephors never got 
any proof again.st him on this count of the indictment. 

The genesis of this large hypothesis of ‘ royalist ’ policy with regard to 
the Helots is quite clear. Mr. Dickins wars fully aware that his original 
theory that the Spartiate people consented to a system of life whose 
sternness is almost, if not absolutely, without parallel in history, simply to 
safeguard themselves against kings whom they could depose, and against a 
kingship which the military power of the people could have brought to an 
end at any moment, was w'eak, because it supplied no real motive for the 
remarkable duration of the system in the Spartan state. He has therefore 
tried to support his main hypothesis by one almost as important and as far- 
reaching, to the effect that the kings desired and attempted to adopt an 
anti-Spartiate policy of Helot enfranchisement. 

We do not know much about Cleomenes ; and we may as w ell admit 
the fact. From what wm do know- w'e are hardly justified in calling him an 
imperialist. All that wm can say is that he did not sympathise with the 
extreme self-restraint of the national foreign policy, and that he tried to use 
his position to make it more direct and emphatic. Personal ambition played, 
no doubt, a part in his policy. But w'e have no grounds for saying that he 
was an imperialist in the sense that Lysander and Agesilaus were. His 
dealings with Athens, that part of his policy of w'hich wm have most know- 
ledge, illustrate the way in which his designs differed from the national 
policy. He had been mainly instrumental in bringing about the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae ; but in this the Ephorate may have been in accord with 
him, for the Pisistratidae had in their later days formed relations with Argos, 
— a capital crime in the eyes of the Spartan nationalists, who were ever 
afraid of Argos tampering w ith Sparta’s interests in Peloponnese, — and not 
without reason, as the se<ptel was fated to .show. But there the agreement 
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ceased. Cleoinenes seems to have hoped and expected that Athens would 
return to an aristocratic oligarchy of the old type, which, inasmuch as it 
could only be ke{)t in being by the support of Sparta, would make Athens a 
practical dependency of that state. But the nationalists had no desire for a 
condition of things which would necessitate repeated military interference so 
far north. Athens was n<A the formidable state of thirty years later. The 
Spartan nationalist had only two thing’s to fear with regard to her: that 
dependence on Sparta might involve them in obligations which they did not 
want to meet : or that her destruction nught destroy the balance of power in 
Xorthern Greece. So when, about 50b, Cleomenes got up a great combina- 
tion against her, the nationalists put their foot down, and spoilt the plan. 
They are singularly consistent in this as in other parts of their policy. They 
acted in much the same way in 404. It is significant, too, that in oOG 
Corinth acted with them, either because she feared the policy of Cleomenes, 
or because she wanted to use Athens against Aegina. 

In the later nineties of the fifth century Cleomenes returns, it would 
seem, to his former policy of .supporting the aristocratic party. But the 
relations of the Athenian democrats with Persia must by then have become 
known to the Spartiate people ; and the possibility of Persia appearing as a 
large factor in Greek p(ditics on the near side of the Aegean would be quite 
enough to make the Spartiates acquiesce in the policy of Cleomenes. Still it 
does not seem to have been a whole-hearted acquiescence, for at the time of 
Marathon as on other occasions, Sparta took care that the fulfilment of 
obligations north of the Isthmus should bo reduced to its lowest terms. 

The nationalist policy towards Argos during this century and a half 
varied with the variation of the conditions in the rest of Greece. Argos was 
not going to join any Peloponnesian League under the leadership of Sparta. 
That was quite certain. Hence the first design was to wipe her out of 
existence. Cleomenes came near to carrying it out. Why he did ni)t do so, 
wo are not, on the evidence, in a position even to guess with probability. 
Rut his failure to do so cannot be set down, at any rate, to an imperialistic 
policy. Sparta changed her policy later, when Corinth became a trouble- 
some member of the League; for Argos was useful as a .standing menace to 
that wilful state. Later still Sparta found it necessary to be delicate in her 
relations with Argos lest she should throw her into the arms of the now 
formidable Athens. 

Cleomenes' policy, judged by the little that we know of it, aimed at a 
more direct control of the Greek states both within and without the Isthmus 
than the nationalists were prepared to exerci.se; and hence, no doubt, 
the (juarrel between him and the Ephorate, He may have tui’ned to 
desperate measures in the last days of his life ; but we do not know that 
he did so. 

Had space permitted, I should have liked to deal with Spartan policy 
after 480 with the aid of Mr. Dickins’ article. As it is, I must confine 
myself to one more .salient point. 

What part does Archidamiis play in Spartan policy ? 
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What do we know of the personality and vnews of the man ? Little, if 
anything, save what Thucydides tells us. 

It is the way with that historian to characterise the prominent men and 
their policies in his contemporary world by speeches put into their mouths. 
Hence we may conclude that the speech of Archidamus in Book I. gives us 
that which Thucydides believed to have been characteristic in his public life 
and views. If so, the dominating motive in his statemanship was the 
recognition that the linked fortress system in the hands of a great naval 
power had introduced into Greek warfare an element with which a land 
power like Sparta could not tr}- to cope without the prospect of disaster. 
The Ten Years’ war showed the soundness of his judgment. His policy is 
in a sense negative — the avoidance of hostilities with Athens. His nation, 
for other reasons indeed, went with him up to a certain point in the confusion 
of affairs preceding the Peloponnesian War’. The matter of Corcyra was 
rather the affair of Corinth than of anyone else ; so let Corinth agree to 
submit to arbitration. But when Athens interfered with Mea^ara, she made 
a direct attack on the Peloponnesian League, the maintenance of which was 
the cardinal point of nationalist foreign policy. There is no reason to call in 
imperialism to account for Sparta’s attitude after that time. 

Mr. Dickins hypothesis that when Archidamus, representing the king- 
ship, became anti-imperialist (.ste) the anti-royalist party, as he terms it, 
became imperialist, is to the last degree improbable. His position is full of 
inconsistency ; for he admits that by this time the fear of the Helots was 
affecting and limiting Spartan policy; and yet he would have us believe that 
in the years following the earthquake of 464, when that fear stood at its 
height, the Ephorate, out of what may be described as ‘ pure cussedness,’ 
threw over the cautious policy which that very fear had inspired. 

I have dealt with the major points in Mr. Dickins’ article ; and I would 
gladh^ have dealt with the minor details, would not such a course have 
demanded far more space than I can ask the Editors of the Joiiri\<d to allow 
me. To our knowledge of the early history of Sparta Mr. Dickins has made 
a real and very valuable contribution. But his reconstruction of the history 
of the state in the fifth century is defective alike in its premisses and in its 
conclusions. He has rejected the evidence of ancient authors whose authority 
must prevail with those who would write the truth about the fifth centurv. 


G. B. Grundy. 
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The inscription here published was discovered on the site found by 
Mr. E. S. G. Robinson and myself beside the deserted village of Indjik/ some 
six hours to the X.E. of Adalia (Attaleia in Pamphylia). The stone stood 
towards the X.W. corner of the site, near the ruins of a large apsidal building, 
which was probably a Byzantine church. Most of the site was covered with 
thick brushwood, and in a fire tvhich is said to have taken place some ten 
years ago the stone sufiered severely. The lower part, which was covered 
with earth, is better preserved, but a square capital which, w'hen found, lay 
beside the pillar, had suffered so badly from the effects of the fire that 
although it seems to have been inscribed on the four sides it was not possible 
to make out more than occasional letters, either from the stone itself or from 
the impressions. The stone was found on a second visit to the site early in 
June, 1911. The paper which I then had, having previously fallen into the 
Xanthos marshes, prevented me from making reliable impressions, and I only 
succeeded in copying most of the western face and a part of the southern, 
before a slight sunstroke compelled me to return to Adalia. It was not until 
the end of Jul}' that I was able to re-visit the site with a fresh supply of 
paper. In the meantime my former activities had attracted the attention of 
the treasure-hunter. The stone, already much damaged, had now' been split 
in two, and the surface further destroyed, while many fragments that I had 
pireviously collected w'ere not to be found. The departure of the Yuruks 
with whom I had stayed on my former visit prevented me from remaining 
more than one night on the site, during which time I copied as much more 
as possible of the southern face and made new impressions of the w'hole. 
The parts that I publish from the eastern and northern faces, in each case 
from the lower part of the stone, have been read from the impressions made 
on the last visit. A new' examination of the stone would probably clear up 
many doubtful points, and add to what I have been able to read from the 
impressions.- 


* See B.S.A. xvii. undertaking tlds work. The most favourable 

“ Mr. Nikola Michael Ferteklis of Ailalia, time of year would be May or early June, when 

who accompanied me on all tliree visits to the there is still ample pasture tor horsc.s and 

bite and wab the first to fiml the stone, has the 1 luive not yet dopaited for the 

askeil me to expiess his willingness to show the higher ground, 
exact po.bitiou of the inscription to an} one 
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The inscription belongs to the class of ev irevT aarpa’^iaXoi'i, 

examples of which, although none complete, have been found in various parts 
of S.W. Asia Minord In the present example the whole of the following 
throws are lacking; Nos. L, XII.-XXII., XXXII.-XXXI V., XLI.-XLIX., 
LIV.-LVI. The stone, when first seen, measured 93 m. in height, ’54 in 
breadth on the W. and E. faces, and ‘63 on the N. and S. To the height 
must be added the 40 cm. of the capital. The letters, except where stated, 
are c. '01 G in height, the following forms being used ; AEZGZE¥£2. For 
stigma Tp is used, and ligatures are employed throughout. 

I have to thank Mr. A. M. Woodward for assistance g-iven in the final 
revision of the impressions, and Mr. W. R. Halliday, who very kindly lent me 
his manuscript notes on the text of the inscriptions. 

Western Face. 

II. ’A.driv\a<; ' h.pela'i. 

TeVcrjape? ovre^ 6p{ov <ppd]^€i' 

ex^pav ical [/ca/coTrjTa <f)vymv ttot’ ei]? d6\a, 

Kal S£u[cret croi ded y\avK](t>7ri^ W.0gvr}. 
earai aoi [/3ou\^ KaraOufuas:] gv eirt^dWr). 

III. ^ S]aa[a]a 77. Moipwi' 

T€<70’]ap€9 els ireliTTCov Kal %e[tot reaaapes oVre?* 

Tr]pd^tv gv Trpdcreis p-g izpdae ov \^dp dpeivov. 

dp<pl S]e KdpvovTOS 7^aXe7r[oi; xal dptjxavor ecrjra/, 

el 8’ dTr6S7)\_po]v [t]8€cr[ Jxporw Kal o[vd€V croi KaK]6v [earai. 


^ 111 citations from otlier examples I have 
used the following abbreviations : 

K. = Kosaghatch in Lycia, (Petersen u. 

von Luschan, Seiseii in Lykicn, ii. 
p. 174, No. 229, a. b. c.) 

I'ef. = Tefenni, (Cousin, B.C.H. viii. 1884, 
pp. 496, seqq. Sterrett, Papers of 
the American School at Alhein, 
vol. ii. [“ An EpiyraphiealJourncy,”] 
pp. 79, seqq. Nos. 56“58). 

T. = Yarislili, {O.J.G. 3956 c, Kaihel, 

Epigr. Gr. 1041, A. H. Smith, 
J.H.S. viii. 1887, p. 260, No. 50.) 

S. and Ter. = Sagalassos and Termessos, 
(Lauckoronski, Stadtc Pamphi/licns 
uml Pisidiens, ii, pp. 51, 139, 220, 
seqq.) 

A. = Attaleia, (Hirschfeld, Berlin Akad. 

Sitzuvgsber. 1875, p. 716. Barth, 
Rhein. Mils. vii. jk 251, No. 20, 
Kaihel, Hermes, x. pp. 193 seqq., 
Epigr. Gr. 1038, Lauckoronski, loe. 
cit., also vol. i. No. 4 h, AVoodward, 
J.H.S. XXX. 1910, pp. 2i}Q seqq.) 

0. = Oei'dekji, (Sterrett, Paqicrs of the 

American School at .llhens, vol. hi. 


[“ The IVulfc Exp dition.’’] pp. 206 
seqq. Nos. 339-342. Kaihel, Hermes, 
xxiii, p. 563. 

I have in every case (quoted from the last 
published text of tlie inscriptions. Another 
example is known at Seraidjik in Lycia, which 
was found by E. Hula in 1S92, and revised by 
Heberdey and Kalinka (see Daikschr. der K.K. 
Akad. ill Jl'ieii, Philos. Hist. Kl. xlv. ji. 34). 
The stone was seen by Mr. Robinson and 
myself in May, 1911 at Seraidjik, but I cannot 
find that it has yet been published. Heino- 
wetter’s U'iirfel- und Buchstabcnorakcl in 
Griechenlaad und Klcinasien came into my 
hands only after this article was in proof. 

■* III. 2. S. €|ns for ‘ivTcs. 

3. Tef. eis Sepo. 

4. Tcf. d[5]ta/rnx®rdv effri. 

6. K. 5]€i 6' d7rd57;uo[v i]5etT[6at xpdry 
ov5ev ajafcov koTai. 

S. . . iKeaOai x- ovSJjeo k. t. 

Tcf. uJttoStj.uov t5eV[0]ai. 

On the Indjik stone there is a gap after ijSev 
at the end of the line, and a si)ace for three or 
four letters at tire beginning of the new line 
before xpovq>. 
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• ’ 7[7«a]a 0. [’AeToO] Aio[?. 

et] 8e K€ [Trel]TrTft)(Ttv 8[i;o rpeloi rpet? ^’]a[yU,a 
aero? VT|ri7reT^? iirl Se^ta] ;;^et/)o[^] oS6i[t>7? 
wv eirl pavT]eLav uyaBrjv avv Z[?/i<]t pe[y[(Trcp, 
rev^Tj e[</)’] op/ia[9] 7rpa^[iv], prjSev Be [(j3]o^p[0f}ii. 

^ r]aaa[a Aai/ijoi/o? M 67 [to'Toi'. 

e^]€Lrrj<i povvo[^^ «[ai] Ae[tot T\e(jaapa\^ 

Bai\povi ijVTtv’ e')(ei<i atroBovTi [aoL ecnat,- 

^e\\Teiov el peWeK [Trpd(T\<jeiv Kara vovv a \^p£pipva^, 
^7f\prjTi)p yap aoi zeal Zeui ao)T)]pio<f elarai. 

M.' aaaBy i '^vxn'i KHAAIMONC 

e]t he Ke rpel^ Teaaa\ p^a [/cjal rpi o 7r[evTrT0<;' 

rrj^v TTpd^iv pr) TT/Saf j?[« vvp eTri^dXXlp, 

TOP T6 [ - - - - - Jov eoPTa 0eoi Ka\Te^j(ov(Ti pe[yi.aT\oi, 
t6\p re ttJoj/oi/ Xv(jov[a]i 6eo\ «[at] KaKo\p ecnai. 

^ II. 77 [ 7 ]aa la Net/cj;?. 

el 8e Ke Tpel<; rpla 7re/7rT<t)[cr<]i' hvo h’ a[Xoi‘ 

peiK7]Tp<; XrjpTjrp h' d ^^eXe^ 9 , rd he irdplj^ e\TnTev^p' ? 
TeilprjTOP ere TiOei halpeop, e)(dpS)P av KpaT[rjcrePi, 

^]ovXt] h’ ecrrai aoi KaTa0vpio<; ))p eTjft/SdXXj;. 

^ III. hhaaa ta NeZ/oj? ’l\apd<;. 

el he Ke 'Trel-TTreocrtp hvo rea-erape^ Tpeit; [S’ a]pa '^eloi' 

Trjp TTpd^ip Trderap irpacre, ecrrai yap dp[eipop, 

TOP re poaovpra deal crcocrovcr’ diro kci - - - , 

Kal TOP ep dXXo) hr) pep eopra p^eip 0€oi avha. 

IX hyyaa i/3 AcrKXTjTTiov. 

recrerapa S’ ets' Treiirrepp xeioi hvo koX hvo rpe\loi' 
irpd^tp pep x^^plhp evKelcrerai «XXd /caXOi - - - 
KAITONKANNN 'NENOY aeo^eip 0eb<; avha, 

TOP T dirohrjpop eopra 0eol acb^ovaip epo[- - - 

X.” aaary Yiv^epvtoalpqe;. 

rpet'i %etot Kal e^elrpe; irepiTTo^ rpla Trelirrcolp- 
prj erirevh’ , dXX’ dpelpeipop el he Ke [’ ’] aTrovheo 
aPHZ' eavTOP peyd /BXeirfeeis, eirlpe\^iv^e 
Tithe, Kaipop Kara ttupt eirirev^p. 


5&) (/) 


’ IV. K. iiv (Petersen. 

Tef. Sir (Sterrett. ) 

^ . 2. Te/. |]etT77s ^ovvoi rtacrapts vvrer, 

5, K. &[Tj/xr]TTip yapl {ro[t Kal Zeus 
trtuTripes iffovrai. 

Tcf . ArtprjTTip yap crot Kal Zeus 
[(T](urppes effeaousai. 

‘ VI. 1 . T,f. luis /// 1 A A r M 0 N 0 Z. 

[ei<]5ai]uo»'oy. 

I Itelieve both cases to be a late spelling 
of Ktih^lkOVOS. 


4, Tcf, Kal] t’ 4v eoi/ctw i6i'Ta deol 
Karexol^val cre] ravToi'. 

Iiidjik : 

TO^E 

O^EO^rA 

^ IX. 4. Mr. A. M. AVoodwarJ suggests : — 
Kal rhv Kavfj.v[o]vT' 4 v{ 6 v/.l)ov aw^^iy, 
0€^5 ai»55. 

5. ’ iv o[p/U^. 

" X- 1- KYBEPN55SH_ 
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XI, aaa,-S 47 ’A<f)po8eLTr}<i. 

rpel^; Xeioi Kai efetr*?? Trevirro^ reaapa TTeilTrrcov' 
crreXXe ottov ')(aipu)V av 8e OLKah' d(p[L^p, 

e^vpmv /c[a]t Trpd^a<i oaa (f>pecrl p£\y]obv{S,'^. 


Southern Face. 

XXIII. Te<Ta]pa «<i]t recap - - 

d-y\^6qv p,r) fr7re[i)S - - - 

7 ]“/? varepov 

ovTe 7 ]a[p a)i']eto'[^at to] Se 'Komov out tt'^[oSoo'^at. 

XXIV. ’AttoXXwj/o? [ 

- - - - JSe T/D (9 T ■ ■ 2 /cal T«[ 

o'jTreOS’, oo 7 r[<u yap o A:at]/o[o]? ’ETAIAY - - - - - 

7ra\vTa Kara 7 i'[ ^JeO'f j;7e/i[o4’£oei' 

ovr^e 7a[/3] d)vel<T6\^ai - -- -- - — jSTOAE - - - - - 

XXY. r-[aa ]7 C5ZZ3T-- - 

el Bvo 8’ JlJetrat \j(eioi Soo] koX rpC 6 irevrrlrot;' 

ONAE • • OY 

7r]o\\wi' at) yap [o!'«]aS 

e[v8aipo)v] a deXeif rrpd^a<;, [euJ/JO)!/ 8' a pepipra^. 

XXVI.^“ a[r 77 S 0 e]oi) Scorfjpot;. 

%] 6 t[o]? Kal efe[tT7y? Su]o [r/jet?] Kal [re]cra-ap' 6 [Trev/rro^- 
ovBev aoi \v[lrrr]p]ov [^rJejOt S)v p eVeptora?- 
p]'r]8' [ 6 ]\t 70 T|ri;;;([ 6 t . • ■ ] PQ • NIOI rrdvra 8’ a ^pp^ei^- 
e]ulpT]]<Tei<f, et'xK'’] [eo’jTat /cal /c(a)tj 009 dpev{izr)o^. 

XXVII.“ 8 S 77[7 t]f Xe/javreo)?. 

reacapa S’ el 7r[eliTr]a><rbv 8vo rph rpia K A N ’ G 

ddpa<e>ei drrav, ve[apw ?] Zeo9 Krqaio^ ear'tv dpw[yo<;. 
rov re abv dvl^r^lrraXov (?) Ko\X\d^V /c{aT) vrrb ^iyo[i](sic) ff 
8d}aei 8e rw po[ - - - - ZANO]®!^ av X^Yp^r}(re\^b. 

XXA'III.i’ a8888 NVeVc®?. 

po^vvos S’ r)Ke 7 re[< 7 ®i'] koX recap 01 dXor 
v\vv cot, rrdvra TeX[et 8 ]a[ 4 ]/u.®i' Kal et? op6ov 68rjy[^e7. 
rrpd^eis rr^dvra Kara v[ov\v, pr]K[e\ri rpol^e (sic) ceavrov. 
emrev\^\rf\ cv re a[/u-] 6 [^ 7 r]w 9 d>v e7r<^ii[^]e[t]9. 

“ XXVI. 5 . KOlPOZAMENinOZ. 

“ XXVII. 4. TONTEZONAN .... 

inAAONKO ■ AZIKY- 
noxip//oEZL — 

I have assumed a flaw on the .stone in the 


\vor<l a»'[T]t7raAoi', and that the ^ in 6|[€ts] is an 
error of the stonecutter for 

XXVIII. 2 Ter. - • - . yrdvres, 

4. Y. rpOxe. 

5 . J’. wv 'hv iTTldv/J.f'lS. 
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XXIX. ^"* rrJctaS [’A]S/3acrT€i?;9. 

el Svo S’] e^elrai y([etoi S]uo /cal Tecraapa 6 Tre/iTTTO?' 

. . . AIIN"‘AZ?1‘N . . . . iPETtETAI 6 Kaipoi;. 
ev y^eveaei %aX67r[o]i', /cal 6 7r[a]paA:etTa[<, 

«]«! 7r(e)pi TMv aX<«)[i; /ia]i>[T]e[i(t)]v earl /caX&j? aoi. 

XXX. i* a[r]SSY [*]*? Ato9 l^epavvLov. 

%]6to? /cal 6fetT>j[? Sy]o reacrapa /cal T/3[i]’ o 7rei’7rT[o9' 
o^h/c icTTiv irpcicTovlja /cara] yvia/piyv^ a p,ept,piva^, 
o[u]Te [eji' dWep hppLCp lelyai cr^vv/popov iariv, 

OVT a)[i»oi;/i.]eyo9 ovTe dvri[^cnp.o\v eariv. 

XXXI 4 ^ SSS77 [Aat/i.oi'Jo? ['lA:]e[o'tou. 

Te^crcrapa S’ ?;i/ (^[ /cjat Si;[o] rpl^etoi- 

ov crjot opS) ^o\yXr]v /c.T.X. 


Eastern Face. 

XXX^ 7]S8[SS 'E/)]yu.oO [Ke/j]Sej'[7ro/oov. 

el Se K€ T/36([9 p-ovvot /cat] Traj/re? riaaap' oi aX[Xof 
Zei ;[9 d'ya]6[r)v /3]o[i/X»;i/ a^alcriv [cppea'^lv c!) ^eve S[ct) 0 ’] 6 f 

w[i/ ei/e/c’ € 0 ']Tat A'/\-QZ i[Tr]iTev^r] 

6]t9 S’ o<ra pavrevp, koI \o]i/6ev [/c]a/co[f ecrrat. 

XXXX I4‘ 777rS i0 i^eiKt)^ [ 

Tpei<; Se rpis p~\ovvo‘; S e^€[tT7;9] /cal T\eaaap' 6 Trevirrloi' 

pavrelav dyaOrjv , to ^eve, TrfvSe vorjarj- 

pa Z ft9 /cal Z¥NA 0e6<; 

------HZIZ [/c]a/)7roi/9 \r][v}\j/'ti, Ka\l 7r]az/[T’] eTTirev^p. 

XXX^ II.'*’ SSSSS /c Xloipuv ’ A S V £7 OJ [ TT T &J . 

€C Be Ke T[ea-]crapa vuvTes opov 7ret7r[T&)crt]t/ \opoi\oi,- 

■ ■ OZ ' ■ TE SeSoi/cev, e[7r]6crT?;/cei' S 

iravTa S’ dpavpovrai, 7ra{/[crai ir^epl [wf p eirepo/yra^, 
ovre yap mvelaOai to \cuio[v] o[v]t’ dTTo\Soa9ai. 


XXIX. S. Ter. /i,Tj Trpi^Tjs ^p]a[|]i*' ravTtjv 

[ot'Tror 7 ap] 6 Kaipos, 

XXX. 2. Ter. • - la Kol Tpt7os o v4/xktos. 

3. TeJ". TTpa^oyra. 

4. Tc/. oCt€ yap 4y [a]AAw. 

5. Tc/. ovr’ uvov/x^yos altrOriar) y 

ovijaifxov €<7TOi. 

XXXI. 2. Tl7'. - • - TpciOi rdde <f>pd^et. 

XXXV. 2. 2'cr. Tctrca^a dWoi. 

4. T(/. NIX^N '4v€k fcrai irdvTa. 

5. Ter. en 6’ oaa fxavTiVTj k. ov. 

croi [f) K. 4. { — Tef. 


Heiiiew etter : €\_vpri(T€is 
5'] [oQa). 

*' XXX\ I, 1. Tcf. - NeiVtjs. 

Oil the Iinijik stone I can see no letters 
following NeiKT^s, but contrast Xos. VII, VIII. 

3. Ter. MEniEI (’) let'e T-iirSe 

Vo • - - 

XXX\ II. 1. Ter. Lanckoronski lestoies 
yioipo}vdZT]Ko)v ^TTyKOitiv (?), 
and numbers XXXVIII. 

3. Ter. • - • 5€r 5’ Rd[« 7 T 0 L'. 
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XXXYIII.io 8 y-ra « 'EXeTj-]-;?. 

rjecrapa Kal rpia Svo 8’ [ej^etrat /cal %et[o?] o 7r[ei’7rT09' 

A'^'^TAY"’" 7r/3a[f]_^9 ov[a:] earl fro[i 

TQP t’ gp v\pva(p e(o)vTa (T<»fe[ti'] deo^ avSa- 

el Se (^o/9o? Ti? eireaTiv, ov/c [cr]o« Kaxov ovdev. 

XXXIX.^® TyySS /c. Aio<TA:op[(Ui'] p Acitp,oi'&)[z'. 

fiovvo<i h' efet[T]?j9 rpeioi Svo /cal recrap ol aWoi' 
o\v/c ecTTiv (TTreuSovTa TV)(elv oaa /caipb<i avcb\p/^eL' 

/cJfpSo? 6;^6i9, travTlrfl 8' e<r[Tf]j' ^o[y8o9 ? /i:]a/coT[7;T]o[9' 

S]uo'/Aopo9 ^ [7r]pa^i9 p-0')(6(ri)p\a^ Be irdvra ^v\{^a^]ai. 

XL.-^ aarrs" k 'Hcf/alcrTov 

'X,eiOL B^vo Tpel^ B' e^elrac rdBe ^pdcrei' 

'■PA2a;TIMARI • AHCENAMOXe/// - - 

el p,r] aKopiTLOv evpp‘;' 

Tr[d]vTa <f>vXd^. 

Below No. XL. at the right-hand bottom corner of the stone the 
impression shows the letters : 

II Hr ///it AT AC 

? KaT €'Kc\Tayd<i. 

It seems at first sight to be some dedication (cf. Relsen in Lyldeit. 
vol. ii. p. 157, No. 186) but its position on the stone make this improbable. 
I would suggest that it may possibly refer to the insertion here of No. XL. 
which is omitted altogether on the Termessos stone. The round e and a of 
the e7ri]Ta7d9 are not found elsewhere on the stone and the letters are con- 
siderably larger, measuring '023 m. 

Northern Face. 

L.^- SSSrr /cB [KJpoi'on Te/c[vo(j)dyov. 

T6]cr[cr]apa T[p] 6 t 9 Bvo 6’ e^eiTai rdBe cj/pd^ef 
yxji/ire B6p,cov e-rrl crobv' iraXiv pajB' d\o 9 e ^alv\e, 
pi\p croc Opp 6Aoo9 /cal akdcnwp evyvOev eX^[j7. 
ov] yap opS) Trpd^iv rpvBe dacpaXfj [oJuSe [/ 3 ]e/ 3 [eoj'. 


XXXVIII. (= XXXIX. iu Lanckoronski). 
1. Ter. N€yu€(rtajs (:). 

3. Ter. (toi (?) 

4. Tc)'. iv vovfftf} %ovT apT}^€iy 

d^hs auS^. 

XXXIX. (= XL. in Lanckoronski). 

1 . 2\r. ^ihs v€Kp(iv K7}S€Tr6v(ey. 

2. Ter. redtropa S’ oi aWoi. 

3. T( r. ou/c iffriv <r'tr^vS[€iv 

TTpdajjeiv ocra xaipbs 
dyuyti.. 

XL. Lanckoronski: ‘ao,-,-^ ist ausge- 
' lassen.’ Its place is lieie, not, as 


L., XXXVII. 

2 . ? ^]pa|at* Ti/ua t[77f]5’ t) Keyd 
/^oxp[€:s, 

L. 2, 0. raSe toi ffebs avda. 

Ter. o’oi ffeb^. 

3. 0. omits Trd\iv. 

A. Trd\tv firibd/ciodi /8atP€. 

Ter. fXTjb' iA.A.o0L 

5. O. dA.A’ cTTt/uetPOP. 

A. T^y TTpa^iy d(T(pa\rjv. 

Ter. — A. but reads dcrtpaKij aiul 
&40aioy. 
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Liir. 


^rrr7 Ke ^(fiatpopov. 

Teaaapa S’ tl>f TieL-muv [Tpe]?? B’ e^eirat K[a'i rjpeto? 6 TreVTrro?' 
ffdpcrei, Kaip'ov irpa^ei^ a OeXea, xatpov eTTne[y]^p 

6ts' oB'ov opp,r]6\^rf\vai. ^xei Kap'irjov t[iv 6] pox^of 
ipyov B' 6Y;^€i/36t[i'] tiyaOov xa't iiyoiva BiKrjv re. 

rrrra kc yi>jTpo<; (-iewv. 

T\e(Taapa B' e^etTai ■rrevTr[T^O't ;^e£o^ Td.B[e (f)]pi't(Tei' 
fos' apvcov Kp[^ar\eovai Xvkol [K]paTepoL [rje \eovTei 

eXiKa^, TrdvTa^ tovtmv B’ [tjri /cat av £f[p]aT.J)<T[€]£?, 

Kal TTuvT earai aoi [o<t]<t’ eVe/JWTas' aui/ Aib^; 

...BB KT A/o[9] }s.aTax0ov[^iov. 

Tyajeif o[pov k^^etrai Bvo r\ea<7apa 

H. A. Ormerod. 


El. 1. Ter. liiiS iiaiiie.'i of LE ami F.II. 
tiaiisposeJ. 

2. (.K rpi' 6 irf/iTToy. 

I'cr. Ttcffapa TT^'i-jr^wv (t$. 

3. 0. omits Kaipov. 

Kaipov S\ 

T('r. Kaipov r\ 

4. O. KopTi;/ (fuiljik • KAPON). 

A Kaip6v riv <J ix6x^os. 

Ter = A. 

0 . 8 t#c[att)P. 

-* lill. 2. O. riacapfs Kal 

ud^^^ap’ aKovd[v. 


Ter. TfVtTopes e^errai irt/iirros 
rdSe ippdCei. 

3. A. cl]s dpua KaTfXovffi. 

Tc r. dpvas Kar€xov(^^> 

•1 (?. ndvTinv. 

A. ‘irdvTwr rovrodv Kal av. 

Ter. = A. 

5 0. ‘tfdvra (701 (Uriy. 

At oml ot line : Luljik ■. AIOZEI//N'EI, 

A. X'ljjj. ^ 

Ter. ^ihs 'Zp/x^. 



THE HINOAN AND MYCENAEAN ELEMENT IN 
HELLENIC LIFE.1 


In his concluding Address to this Society our late President remarked 
that he cared more for the products of the full maturity of the Greek spirit 
than for its immature struggles, and this preference for fruits m er roots is 
likely to be shared by most classical scholars. The j)rehistoric civilization of 
the land which afterwards became Hellas might indeed seem far removi'd 
from the central interests of Greek culture, and it was only with con.siderablc 
hesitation that I accepted, even fur a while, the position in which the Society 
has placed me. Yet I imagine that my pre.sence in this Chair is due 
to a feeling on its part that what maybe called the embiyological department 
has its place among our studie.s. 

Therefore I intend to take advantage of my position here to-day to say 
something in favour of roots, and even of germs. The.so are the days of 
origins, and what is true of the higher forms of animal life and functional 
activities is equally true of many of the vital principles that ins])ired the 
mature civilization of Greece — they cannot be adequately studied witlmut 
constant reference to their -antorior stages of evolution. Such knowledge 
can alone supply the key to the root significance of many later 
phenomena, especially in the domain of Art ami Keligion. It alone can 
indicate the right direction along many paths of classical research. Amidst 
the labyrinth of conjecture we have here an Ariadne to supply the 
clue. And who, indeed, was Ariadne herself but the Great Godde.ss of 
Jlinoan Crete in her Greek adoptive form (pialified as the Most Holy ! 

‘The chasm,’ I’emarks Profe.ssor Gardner, ‘dividing prehistoric from 
historic Greece is growing wider and deeper.’- In some respects perhap.s — 
but, looking at the relations of the two as a whole, I venture to believe 
that the scientific study of Greek civilization is becoming less and less 
possible without taking into constant accoiint that of the Miiioan and 
Mycenaean world that went before it. 

The truth is that the old view of Greek civilization as a kind of ' enfant de 
miracle ’ can no longer be maintained. Whether they like it or not, classical 
students must consider origins. One after another the ‘ inventions ’ 
attributed by its writers to the later Hellas are seen to have been 
anticipated on Greek soil at least a thousand years earlier. Take a few 
almost at random : the Aeginetan claim to have invented sailing vessels, when 


* From tile Address of tlie President delirered to the Hellenic Society, June 1912. 
- J.H.S. xxxi. (1911), p. lix. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


U 
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such already ploughed the Aegean and the Libyan seas at the dawn of the 
Minoan Age ; the attribution of the great iniproveiuent 'in music, marked 
by the seven-stringed lyre, to Terpander of Lesbos in the middle of the 
seventh century B.c. — an instrument plat'ed by the long-robed Cretan 
priests of Hagia Triada some ten centuries before, and, indeed, of far earlier 
Minoan . use. At least the antecedent stage of coinage was reached long 
before the time of Pheidun, and the weight standards of Greece were known 
ages before they received their later names. 

Let us admit that there mav have been re-inventions of lost arts. Let 
us not blink the fitct that over a large part of Greece darkness for a time 
prevailed. Let it be assumed that the Greeks themselves were an intrusive 
people and that they finally imposed their language on an old Mediterranean 
race. But if, as I believe, that view is to be maintained it must yet be 
acknowledged that from the ethnic point of view the older elements largely 
absorbed the later. The jjeople whom wc discern in the new dawn are not 
the pale-skinned northerners — the ‘yellow-haired Achaeans’ and the rest — but 
essentially the dark-haired, brown- complexioned race, the or ‘Red 

Men’ of later tradition, of whom we find the earlier portraiture in the Minoan 
and Mycenaean wall paintings. The high artistic capacities that distinguish 
this race are in absolute contrast to the pronounced lack of such a 
quality among the neolithic inhabitanta of those more central and northern 
European regions, whence c.r the invaders came. But can it be 

doubted that the artistic genius of the later Hellenes was largely the continuous 
outcome of that inherent in the earlier race in which they had been merged I 
Of that earlier ‘ Greece before the Greeks’ it may be said, as of the later 
Greece, capfa fvruin victunnn O'pit. 

It is true that the problem would be much simplified if we could accept 
the conclusion that the representatives of the earlier Minoan civilization in 
Crete and of its Mycenaean outgrowth on the mainland were themselves of 
Hellenic stock. In face of the now ascertained evidence that representatives 
of the Aryan-speaking race had already reached the Euphrates by the 
fourteenth century B.C. there is no a priori objection to the view that other 
members of the same linguistic group had reached the Aegean coasts and 
islands at an even earlier date. If such a primitive occupation is not proved 
it certainly will not be owing to want of ingenuity on the part of interpreters 
of the Minoan or connected scripts. The earliest of the Cretan hieroglyphs 
were hailed as Greek on the banks of the JIulde. Investigators of the 
Phaestos Disk on both sides of the Atlantic have found a Hellenic key, 
though the key proves not to be the same, and as regards the linguistic 
forms unlocked it must be said that many of them neither represent historic 
Greek, nor any antecedent stage of it reconcilable with existing views as to 
the comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages." 


® I especially refer to some of the strange des Etudes Anciennes T. xiv. (1912), pp. 95, 96. 
linguisticfreaksofDr. Hemp]. Prof.A.Ciinyhas The more plausible attempt of Miss Stawell 
faithfully dealt with some of these in the leaves me entirely unconvinced. 
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The Phaestos Disk indeed, if my own conclusions be correct, belongs 
rather to the Eastern Aegean coastlands than to prehistoric Crete. As to 
the Minoan Script proper in its most advanced types — the successiv e Linear 
types A and B — my own chief endeavour at the present moment is to set out 
the whole of the really vast material in a clear and collective form. Even 
then it may well seem presumptuous to e.xpect that anything more than the 
threshold of systematic investigation will have been reached. Yet, if rumour 
speaks truly, the stray specimens of the script that have as yet seen the light 
have been amply sufficient to provide ingenious minds with a Greek — it is 
even whispered, an Attic — interpretation. For that it is not even necessary 
to wait for a complete signary of either of the scripts ! 

For myself I cannot say that I am confident of any such solution. To 
me at least the view that the Eteocretan population, who preserved their own 
language down to the third century before our era, spoke Greek in a remote 
2Jrehistoric age is rejjugnant to the plainest dictates of common sense. What 
certain traces we have of the early race and language lead us in a quite 
different direction. It is not easy to recognize in this dark Mediterranean 
people, whose physical characteristics can be now carried back at least to 
the beginning of the second millennium before our era, a youthful member 
of the Aryan-speaking family. It is impossible to ignore the evidence 
supplied by a long series of local names which link on the original speech of 
Crete and of a large part of mainland Greece to that’ of the primitive 
Anatolian stock, of whom the Carians stand forth as, perhaps, the 
purest representatives. The name of Knossos itself, for instance, is distinc- 
tively Anatolian; the earlier name of Lyttos, — Karnessopolis — contains the 
.same element as Halikarnassos. But it is useless to multiply examples since 
the comparison has been well worked out by Fick and Kretschmer and other 
comparative philologists. 

When we come to the religious elements the same Asianic relation- 
ship is equally well marked. The Great Goddess of Minoan Crete had 
sisters East of the Aegean, even more long-lived than herself. The Kory- 
bantes and their divine ^Child range in the same direction, and the fetish cult 
of the Double Axe is inseparable from that of the Carian labrys which 
survived in the worship of the Zeus of Labraunda. 

Some of the most characteristic religious scenes on Minoan signets are 
most intelligible in the light supplied by cults that survived to historic 
times in the lands East of the Aegean. Throughout those regions we are 
confronted by a perpetually recurrent figure of a Goddess and her youthful 
satellite — son or paramour, martial or effeminate by turns, but always 
mortal, and mourned in various forms. Attis, Adonis or Thammuz, we may 
add the Ilian Anchises,^ all had tombs within her temple walls. Not least, 
the Cretan Zeus himself knew death, and the fabled site of his monument on 
Mount Juktas proves to coincide with a votive shrine over which the Goddess 


■* ‘ Tombs ’ of Anebises — the baetylic pillar in ii.aiiy places, from the Phrygian Ida to the 
may also be regarded as sepulchral— were erected sanctuary of Aphrodite at Eryx. 
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rather than the God originally presided. So too, on the Minoan and 
Mycenaean signets we see the warrior youth before the seated Goddess, and 
in one case actually seem to have a glimpse of the ‘ tomb ’ within its 
temenos. Beside it is hung up the little body-shield, a mourning votary is 
bowed towards it, the sacred tree and pillar shrine of the Goddess are 
hard by.° In another parallel scene the female mourner lies prone above 
the shield itself, the divine connexion of which is shown by the sacred 
emblems seen above, which combine the double axe and life symbol.*' 

Doubtless some of these elements, notably in Crete, were absorbed by 
later Greek cult, but their characteristic form has nothing to do with the 
traditions of primitive Aryan religion. They are essentially non-Hellenic. 

An endeavour has been made, and has been recently repeated, to get 
over the difficulty thus presented by supposing that the culture exemplified 
by the Minoan Palaces of Crete belongs to two stages, to which the names 
of ‘ Carian ” and ‘ Achaean ’ have been given. Rough and ready lines of 
division between ■' older ’ and ‘ later ’ Palaces have been laid down to suit this 
ethnogra[)hic system. It may be confidently stated that a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the archaeological evidence is absolutely fatal to theories such as 
these. 

The more the stratigrajihical materials are studied, and it is these that form 
our main scientific basis, the more manifest it appears that while on the 
one hand the hi.storv of the great Minoan structures is more complicated than 
was at first realised, on the other hand the unity of that history, from their first 
foundation to their final overthrow, asserts itself with ever-increasing emphasis. 
The periods of destruction and renovation in the different Palaces do not 
wholly correspond. Both at Knos-sos and at Phae.stos, where the original 
buildings go back well nigh to the beginning of the Miildle Minoan Age, 
there was a considerable overthrow at the close of the Second Middle 
Minoan Period. Another catastrophe followed at Knossos at the end of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period. At Phacstos, on the other hand, the second, 
and in that case the final destruction took place in the First Late Minoan 
Period. The little Palace of Hagia Triada, the beginnings of which perhaps 
sMichronize with thosi* ot the l5ieeond Palace of Phaestos, was overthrown at 
the same time. But the Minoan .sovereigns who dwelt in the Later Palace 
of Knossos seem to have thriven at the e.xpense of their neighbours. Early 
in the Second Late IMinoan Period, when the rival seats were in ruins, the 
Knossian Palace was embellished by the addition of a new" fayade on the 
Central Court of which the Room of the Throne is a marvellous surviving 
record. At the close of this Second Late Minoan Age the Palace of Knossos 
wars finally destroyed. But the tombs of Zafer Papoura show that even this 
blow" did not seriously break the continuity of local culture, and the evidence 
of a purely Minoan revival in the Third Late Minoan Age is still stronger in 
the new settlement of Hagia Triada, wffiich may claim the famous sarco- 


5 See my ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar-Cult’ (JM.S. 1901\ pp. 81. 88, and p. 79 Pier 53 
“ Op. cit. p. 78, Fig. 52. ' > o- ■ 
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phagus as its chief glory. There is no room for foreign settlement as yet in 
Crete,' though the reaction of Mainland Mycenaean intinences made itself 
percejjtible in the island® towards the close of the Third Late Minoan 
Period. 

Here then we have a story of nps and downs of insular life, and 
of internecine struggles like those that ruined the later cities of Crete, 
but with no general line of cleavage such as might have resulted 
from a foreign in\'asion. The epochs of destruction and renovation 
by no means synchronize in different Minoan centres. But when 
we c<jme to regard the remains thenrselves as stratified by the various 
catastrophes it becomes evident that they are the results of a gradual 
evolution. There is no break. Alike in the architectural remains and 
the intei-nal decorations, in every branch of art the development is 
continuous and, though the division into distinct periods stratigraphically 
delimited is useful for purposes of classification, the style of one phase of 
Minoan culture shades off into that of another by imperceptible gradations. 
The same is true of the remains of the Early Minoan Periods that lie 
behind the Age of Palaces, and the unity' of the whole civilization is such 
as almost to impose the conclusion that there was a continuity of race. 
If the inhabitants of the latest Palace structures are to be regarded 
as ‘ Achaeans ’ the Greek occupation of Crete must, on this showing, 
be carried back to Neolithic times. A consequence of this conclusion — im- 
probable in itself, — would be that these hypothetical Greeks approached their 
mainland seats from the South instead of the North. 

M^ho would defend such a view i Much new light has recently been 
thrown on the history of the mainland branch of the Minoan culture 
at Mycenae by the supplementary researches made under the auspices 
of the German Institute at Athens, at Tiryns and Mycenae. It is 
now clear that the beginnings of this mainland plantation hardly go 
back beyond the beginning of the First Late Minoan Period — in 
other words long ages of civilized life in Minoan Crete had preceded 


'• There is no foundation for the view that 
the later oblong structure at Hagia Triada is a 
inegaron of Mainland type. The mistake, as 
was pointed out by Noack {Ovalhaus und Palast 
in Krcta, p. 27, n 24), and as I had indepen- 
dently ascertained, was due to the omission of 
one of the three cross-walls on the Italian plan. 
By the close of the Minoan Age in Crete 
(L.M. III. b) the Mainland type of house 
seems to have been making its way in Crete. 
An example has been pointed out by Dr. 
Oelmann {Ein Achaischcs Herrenhaus auf Krcta, 
Jahrh. d. Arch. Inst, xxvii. (1912), p. ZSySeqq.) 
in a house of the Ke-Occiipation Peiiod at 
Gournia, though there is no sufficient warrant 
for calling it ‘Achaean.’ It is also worth 
observing that one of the small rooms into 


which the large ‘megaron’ of the ‘ Little Palace’ 
at Kiiossos \vas broken up in the Re-Occupation 
Peiiod has a stone-huilt oven or fire-place set 
up in one corner. This seems to represent a 
Mainlaml innovation. 

^ This concluding and very distinctive phase 
may he described as Late Minoan III. 6. (see 
])recediiig note) and answers at Knossos to 
the Peiiod of Re-Occupation, L.M. III. a 
being represented there by the cemetery of 
Zafer Papoura, which fills a hiatus on the 
Palace site. Judging from figures on very late 
lentoid bead-seals in soft material (steatite) 
the long tunic of Mainlaml fashions was coming 
in at the very close of the Minoan Age in 
Crete. 
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the first appearances of this high early culture on the Xorthern shores 
of the Aegean. From the first there seems to have been a tendency 
among the newcomers to adapt themselves to the somewhat rougher 
climatic conditions and, no doubt in this connexion, to adopt to a 
certain extent customs already prevalent among the indigenous population. 
Thus we see the halls erected with a narrower front and a fixed 
hearth, and there is a tendency to wear long-sleeved tunics reaching 
almost to the knees. An invaluable record of the characteristic fashions 
of this Mycenaean branch has been supplied by the fresco fragments 
discovered at Tiryns from which, after long and patient study Dr. 
Rodemvaldt has succeeded in reconstructing a series of designs.'-' 

These frescoes are not only valuable as illustrations of Mj'cenaean dress 
but they exhibit certain forms of sport of which as yet w’e have no record 
in Minoan Crete but which seem to have had a vogue on the mainland 
side. The remains of an elaborate composition representing a boar hunt 
is the most remarkable of these, and though belonging to the later 
Palace and to a date parallel with the Third Late Minoan Period shows 
extraordinary vigour and variet}’. Certainly one of the most interesting 
features in this composition — thoroughly Minoan in spirit — is the fact 
that ladies take part in the hunt. They are seen driving to the meet 
in their chariots, and following the quarry with their dogs. Atalanta 
has her Mycenaean predecessors and the Kalydonian boar-hunt itself 
may well represent the same tradition as these Tirynthian wall- 
paintings. 

But the point to which I desire to call your special attention is 
this : in spite ot .slight local divergences in the domestic arrangements 
or costume, the ‘Mycenaean’ is only a provincial variant of the same 
‘Minoan’ civilization. The house-planning may be slightly different, but 
the architectural elements down to the smallest details are practically 
the same, th(jugh certain motives of decoration may be preferred in one 
or the other area. The physical types shown in the wall-paintings are 
indistinguishable. The religion is the same. We see the same Xature 
Godde.ss with her doves and pillar shrines; the same baetylic worship of 
the double axes ; the same sacral horns ; features which, as we now know, 
in Crete may be traced to the Early Minoan Age. The ^Mainland script of 
which the painted sherds of Tiryns have now provided a series of new 
examples, is merely an offshoot of the earlier type of the Linear script of 
Crete, and seems to indicate a dialect of the same language. 

In the Palace hi.stoiy of Tiryns and Mycenae we have evidence of the 
same kind of destruction and restoration that we see in the case of those of 
Minoan Crete. But here too there is no break whatever in the continuitv 
of tradition, no trace of the intrusion of any alien element. It is a slow, 
continuous process of decay, and while at Tiryns the frescoes of the original 
building were replaced in the Second Palace by others in a slightly inferior 


® In eoiiise of puli’.ication. 
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style, those of the Palace of 3Iycenae, to a certain extent at least, as Dr. 
Rodenwaldt has pointed out, survived its later remodelling, and were 
preserved on its walls to the moment of its destruction. 

The evidence as a whole must be regarded as conclusive for the fact 
that the original Minoan element, the monuments of which extend from the 
Argolid to Thebes, Orchomenos and Volo, held its own in Mainland Greece 
till the close of the period answering to the Third Late Minoan in Crete. 
At this period no doubt the centre of gravity of the whole civilization had 
shifted to the Mainland side, and was now reacting on Crete and the islands 
— where, as in Melos, the distinctive ‘Mycenaean’ megaron makes its 
appearance. But the return wave of influence cannot, in the light of our 
present knowledge, be taken to mark the course of invading hordes of Greeks. 

Observe, too, that in the Late Minoan expansion which takes place about 
this time on the coasts of Canaan the dominant element still seems to have 
belonged to the old Aegean stock. The settlement of Gaza is ‘ Minoan.’ Its 
later cult was still that of the indigenous Cretan God. In Cyprus, again, the 
first Aegean colonists brought with them a form of the Minoan Linear script, 
and a civilization which sufficiently proclaims their identity with the older 
stock. 

We must clearly recognize that down to at least the twelfth century 
before our era the dominant factor both in Mainland Greece and in the 
Aegean world was still non-Hellenic, and must still unquestionably be 
identified with one or other branch of the old Minoan race. But this is far 
from saying that even at the time of the first appearance of the Minoan 
conquerors in the Peloponnese, or approximately speaking the sixteenth 
century B.c., they may not have found settlers of Hellenic stock already in 
the land. That there were hostile elements always at hand is clearly shown 
by the great pains taken by the newcomers at Tiryns, Mycenae, and else- 
where to fortify their citadels, a precaution which stands out in abrupt 
contrast to the open cities and palaces of Crete. In the succeeding period, 
that of the later Palace of Tiryns, we find on the frescoes representing the 
boar hunting scene — dating perhaps from the thirteenth century B.C. — the 
first definite evidence of the existence of men of another and presumably 
subject race existing side bj’ side with the 3Iycenaean. An attendant in a 
menial position, apparently helping to carry a dead boar, is there depicted with 
a yellow skin in place of the conventional red, which otherwise indicates the 
male sex. Is it possible that the paler colour was here chosen to indicate a 
man of northern race ? 

That there was in fact in the Peloponnese a subject race of Hellenic 
stock during the whole, or a large part of the period of Mycenaean domination, 
is made highly probable by certain phenomena connected with the most 
primitive of the Greek tribes, namely the Arcadians, whose religion and 
mythology show peculiar affinities with those of Minoan Crete. Shortly 
after the break up of the Mycenaean society, during the period of invasion 
and confusion that seems to have set in about the eleventh century B.c., men 
of Arcadian speech (who must then have been in possession of the Laconian 
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coast-lands) appear in Cyprus in the tvake of their former masters, and this 
Cypriote offshoot affords the best evidence of the extent to tthich this 
primitive Greek population had been penetrated with Jlinoan influences. 
The verv remote date of this settlement is established by the important 
negative fact that the colonists had left their Mainland homes before the 
use of the Phoenician alphabet was known in Greece. Considering the very 
early forms of that alphabet at the time when it was first taken over by the 
Greeks, this negative phenomenon may be taken to show that the Arcadian 
colonization of Cyprus took place before 900 B.c. The positive evidence 
Seems to indicate a still higher date. Thus the fibulae and vases of the early 
tombs of the Kuklia Cemetery at Paphos show a distinct parallelism with the 
Sub-Mycenaean types from those of the Greek Salainis, and point to an 
impact on Cyprus from the Mainland side about the eleventh century before 
our era, which may well have been due to the advent of the Prae-Dorian 
colonists from the Laconian shores. These, as we know from inscriptions, 
brought with them local cults such as that of Amyklae ; but what is 
especially interesting to observe is the whole-hearted w'ay in which they are 
seen to have taken over the leading features of the iMinoan cult. Fanassa, 
the Queen, the Lady of the Dove, as we see her at Paphos, Idalion or Golgoi, 
is the great Minoan Goddess. The Paphian temple to the end of the chapter 
is the Minoan pillar-shrine. Were all these Minoan features taken over 
in Cyprus itself? Maj' we not rather infer that, as the colonists arrived, 
with at least a Sub-Mycenaean clement in culture, so too they had already 
taken over many of the religious ideas of the older race in their mainland 
home? In the epithet “Ariadne” itself, applied to the Goddess both in 
Crete and Cyprus, we may perhaps see an inheritance from a prse-Colonial 
stage. 

In Crete, where Hellenic colonization had also effected itself in prae- 
Homeric times, the survival of Minoan religiun was exceptionally great. 
The Nature Goddess there lived on under the indigenous names of Diktynna 
and Britomartis. A remarkable example of the continuity of cult forms has 
been brought to light by the Italian excavation of a seventh century temple 
at Prinia, containing clay images of the Goddess with snakes coiled round her 
arms, showing a direct derivation from similar images in the late Minoan 
shrine of Gournia and the fine faience figures of considerably earlier date 
found in the Temple Repositories at Knossos. At Hagia Triada the earlier 
sanctuary was surmounted by one of Hellenic date, in which, however, the male 
divinity had now attained prominence as the youthful Zeus Velchanos. As 
Zeus Kretagenes, he was the object of what was regarded in other parts of the 
Greek world as a heterodox cult. But in spite of the jeers of Kallimachos at 
the ‘ Cretan liars ’ who spoke of Zeus as mortal, the worship persisted to 
late classical times, and points of affinity with the Christian point of view 
were too obvious to be lost. It is at least a highly suggestive fact that on 
the ridge of Juktas, where the tomb of Zeus was pointed out to Byzantine 
times, and on a height above his birth-cave little shrines have been raised in 
honour of AvdevTr]>; Apiarbt ; — Christ the Lord. 
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In view of the legendary connexion of Crete and Delphi, illustrated by 
the myth of the Delphinian Apollo, the discovery there by the French 
excavators of part of a Minoan ritual vessel has a quite special significance. 
This object, to which M. Perdrizet firet called attention, forms part of a 
marble rinjton in the form cif a lioness’s head of the same type, fabric 
and material as those found with other sacred vessels in a chamber adjoining 
the central shrine of Knossos. It clearly proves that at Delphi, too, the 
religion of the spot goes back to Minoan times and stands in close connexion 
with a Cretan settlement. 

Hoiv profoundly the traditions of Minoan and Mycenaean religion 
influenced the early cult of Greece has been nowhere illustrated more clearly 
than by the excavations of the British School at Sparta. A whole series of 
the types of ivoiw figurines there found are simply derivatives of the scheme 
of the Minoan Goddess with her associated birds and animals. It was the 



( a ) (5) 

Fig. 1— Gabled Buildings on Cretan Intaglios (^). 

same in Ionia. The Ephesian Artemis has the same associations as the Lion 
Goddess of Knossos, and among the jewels found by Mr. Hogarth in the 
Temple Treasure occur miniature representations of her Double Axe. 

I will venture to point out another feature which the advanced religious 
art of Greece inherited from Minoan prototypes, such as those which 
influenced the Spartan ivories. The Lions’ Gate Scheme, appropriate to its 
position in a tympanum, is only one of a series of Late Minoan schemes 
of the same kind in which the central figure— either the divinity itself or (as 
in the above case) a sacred column, which, as the Pillar of the House, stands 
as the epitome of the temple — is set between two heraldically opposed 
animals. 

Seal impressions from the Palace shrine of Knossos show the Minoan 
Goddess in this guise standing on her peak between her lion supporters. The 
same idea is carried out in a variety of vvays on Minoan gems and signets. 

The Mycenaean element in Doric architecture itself is generally 
recognized, but I do not think that it has been realized that even the 
primitive arrangement of the pediment sculptures goes back to a prehistoric 
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model. That the gabled or pediinental front was itself known in Minoan 
limes may be gathered from the designs of buildings on s(nne intaglios of that 
date acquired by me in Crete (Fig. 1 a, h)}'’ When we realise that the pediment 
is in fact the functional equivalent of the tympanum on a larger scale, it is 



Fig. 2 — Pedime.n-|' of Temple at Palaeopoi.is, Coiifu. 


natural that an arrangement of sculpture appropriate to the one should have 
been adapted to the other. 

In recently e.xamining the remains of the pedimental sculptures from the 
early temple o.xcavated by Dr. Dorpfeld at Palaeopolis in Corfu, which have 
now been arranged by him in the local IMuseum (Fig. 2),^^ the observation was 
forced upon me that the essential features of the whole scheme were simply 
those of the Mycenaean tympanum. The central divinity is here represented 
by the Gorgon, but on either side are the animal guardians, in this case 
apparently pards. heraldically ])osed. Everything else is secondaiy, and the 
scale of the other figures is so small that at a moderate distance all, including 
Zeus himself, disappear from view. The essentials of the architectural 
design were fulfilled by the traditional Minoan group. The rest was a work 
of supererogation. 

The fragment of a sculptured lion found in front of the early sixth century 
temple at Sparta was clearly part of a pedimental scheme of the .same 
traditional class. 

The extent to which the Minoans and Mycenaeans, while still in a 
dominant position, impressed their ideas and arts on the primitive Greek 
population itself argues a long juxtapo.sition of the two elements. The 
intensive absorption of Minoan religious practices by the proto-Arcadians 
previous to their colonization of Cyprus, which itself can hardly be later than 
the eleventh century B.C., is a crucial instance of this, and the contact of the 
two elements thus involved itself implies a certain linguistic communion. 
When, reinforced by fresh swarms of immigrants from the North-West, the 
Greeks began to get the upper hand, the position was reversed, but the long 
previous interrelation of the two races must have facilitated the work of 


The gem Fig. In. is from Central Crete kindly supplied me by Jlr. J. I). Bouichier, 
(steatite). 16 is from Siteia (cornelian). which accompanied his account of these dis- 

n Fig. 2 is taken fiom a diagrammatic sketch coveries in tlie Tmio'. 
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fusion. In the end, though the language was Greek, the physical charactei- 
istics of the later Hellenes prove that the old Mediterranean element showed 
the greater vitality. But there is one aspect of the fusion which has a 
special hearing on the present subject— an aspect very familiar to those who, 
like myself, have had experience of lands where nationalities overlap. 
A large part of its early population must have passed through a bilingual 
stage. In the Eastern parts of Crete indeed this condition long survived. 
As late as the fourth century before our era the inhabitants still clung 
to their Eteocretan language, but we know from Ilerodotos that already 
in his da}' they were able to conveme in Greek and to hand on their 
traditions in a translated form. It cannot be doubted that at the 
dawn of history the same was true of the Peloponnese and other parts 
of Greece. This consideration does not seem to have been sufficiently 
realised by classical students, but it may involve results of a most far- 
reaching kind. 

The age when the Homeric poems took their characteristic shape is 
the transitional epoch when the use of bronze was giving place to that of 
iron. As Mr. Andrew Lang well pointed out, they belong to a particular 
phase of this transition when bronze was still in use for weapons and armour, 
but iron was already employed for tools and implements. In other words the 
age of Homer is more recent than the latest stage of anything that can be 
called Minoan or Mycenaean. It is at most ‘ Sub-Mycenaean.’ It lies on the 
borders of the Geometrical period, and though the archaeological stratum 
with which it is associated contains elements that may be called ‘ Sub- 
Mycenaean,' it is artistically speaking a period of barbarism and degradation 
— a period when the great cities of whose rulers the poet sang had for some 
two centuries been heaps of ruins. The old art had passed away. The new 
was yet unborn. 

‘Homer’ lies too high up in time for it to be admissible to seek 
for illustration among the works of renascent art in Greece, or the more or 
less contemporary importations, such as Cypro-Phoenician bowls of the seventh 
or sixth centuries B.C., once so largely drawn on for comparisons. On the 
other hand, the masterpieces of Minoan and Mycenaean craftsmen were 
already things of the past in the days in which the 11 iad and Odys>^ey took 
their organic form. Even the contents of the latest Mycenaean graves have 
nothing to do with a culture in which iron was already in use for cutting 
purposes and cremation practised. 

How is it then that Homer, though professedly commemorating the 
deeds of Achaean heroes, is able to picture them among surroundings, which, 
in view of the absolute continuity of Minoan and Mycenaean history, we may 
now definitely set down as non-Hellenic ? How explain the modes of combat 
borrowed from an earlier age and associated with huge body-shields that had 
long been obsolete i Whence this familiarity with the Court of Mycenae, 
and the domestic arrangements of Palaces that were no more ? 

I venture to believe that there is only one solution of these grave 
difficulties, and that this is to be found in the bilingual conditions which in 
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the Peloponnese at least may have existed for a very considerable period. 
The Arcadian-speaking Gi’eek popidatioii of that area, which ajrparently at 
least as early as the eleventh century before our era sent forth its colonists 
to Cyprus, had, as pointed out, been already penetrated with Minoan ideas to 
an extent which involves a long previous juxtaposition with the element 
that formerly dominated the country. They had assimilated a form of 
Hinoan worship, and the hymns and invocations to the Lady of the Dove 
can hardly have been other than adaptations of those in use in the Mvcenaean 
ritual — in the same way as the Greek hymn of the Dictaean Temple must 
be taken to reflect an original handed down b}' Eteocretan choirs. 

We may well ask whether a far earlier heroic cycle of Minoan origin 
might not to a certain extent have affected the lays of the primitive Greek 
jjopulation. When, in a bilingual medium, the pressure of Greek conquest 
tiu'ned the scales finallj' on the Hellenic side, may not something of the epic 
traditions of the Mycenaean society have been taken over ? Englishmen, 
at least, who realise how largelj- Celtic and Romance elements bulk in their 
national poetry should be the last to deny such a possibility. Have we not 
indeed the proof of it in many of the themes of the Homeric lays, as already 
pointed out i They largely postulate a state of things which on the mainlaind 
of Greece existed only in the great days of Mycenae. 

In other words, many of the difflculties with which we have to deal, are 
removed if we accept the view that a considerable element in the Homeric 
poems represents the materials of an earlier Minoan epic taken over into 
Greek. The moulding of such inherited materials into the new language and 
the adapting of them to the glories of the new race was no doubt a gradual 
process, though we may still regard t!ie work in its final form as bearing the 
stamp of individual genius. To take a comparison from another field 
— the Arch of Constantine is still a fine architectural monument, though its 
dignity be largely due to the harmonious incorporation of earlier sculptures. 
Not less does Homer personify for us a great literary achievement, though 
the materials that have been brought together belong to more than one age. 
There is nothing profane in the idea that actual translation, perhaps of a 
very literal kind, from an older Minoan epic to the new Achaean, played a 
considerable part in this assimilative process. The seven-stringed lyre itself 
was an heirloom from the older race — is it then unreasonable to believe that 
the lays by which it was accompanied were inspired from the same quarter ^ 

And here we are brought ixp before an aspect of Minoan Art which may 
well stand in relation to the contemporary oral or literarv compositions 
covering part of the Homeric ground. The Homeric aspect of some of its 
masterpieces has indeed been so often observed as to have become a common- 
place. In some cases parts of pictorial scenes are preserved, such as primitive 
bards delight to describe in connexion with works of art. The fragment 
of the silver vase with the siege scene from Mycenae affords a well-known 
Instance of this. A .similar topic is discernible in the Shield of Achilles, but 
in this case a still nearer parallel is supplied by the combat on the Shield of 
Herakles, described by Hesiod. Here the coincidence of subject extends 
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even to particular details, such as the women on the towers shouting with 
shrill voices and tearing their cheeks and the old men assembled outside the 
gates, holding out their hands, in fear for their children fighting before the 
walls. The dramatic moment, the fate of battle still hanging in the balance — 
so alien to Oriental art — is equally brought out by the Mycenaean relief and 
by the Epic description of the scene on the shield, and the parallelism is of 
special value, since it may be said to present itself in pari inatrriu — artistic 
composition on metal work. 

So too at Knossos there came to light parts of a mosaic com- 
position formed of faience plaques, and belonging to the latter part of the 
Middle Minoan Age. Parts of the composition, of which we have a 
fragmentary record, represent warriors and a city, like the siege scene on 
the silver cup. But we also have glimpses of civic life within the 
walls, of goats and oxen without, of fruit trees and running water 
suggesting a literal compari.son with the Homeric description of the 
scenes of peace and war as illustrated on the shield of Achilles. These 
iour>i de force of Minoan artists were executed some five centuries before 
the Homei’ic poems took shape. They may either have inspired or 
illustrated contemporary epic. But if Greeks existed in the Peloponnese at 
the relatively early epoch, the close of the Middle Minoan Age or the 
very beginning of the Late Minoan, to which these masterpieces belong, 
they must still have been very much in the background. Thej- did not 
surely come within that inner Palace circle of Tiryns and Mycenae, where 
such works were handled and admired in the spirit (with which we must 
credit their possessors) of cultivated connoisseurs. Still less i.s it possible 
to suppose that any Achaean bard at the time when the Homeric 
poems crystallized into their permanent shape had such life-like com- 
positions before his eye or could have appreciated them in the spirit of 
their creation. 

Again, we have the remarkable series of scenes of heroic combat best 
exemplified by the gold signets and engraved beads of the Shaft- Graves 
of Mycenae — themselves no doubt, as in like cases, belonging to an artistic 
cycle exhibiting similar scenes on a more ample scale, such as may some 
day be discovered in wall-paintings or larger reliefs on metal or other 
materials. Schliemann.i^ whose views on Homeric subjects were not 
perturbed by chronological or ethnographic discrepancies, had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing among the personages depicted on these intaglios 
Achilles, or ‘ Hector of the dancing helmet-crest,’ and could quote the 
Homeric passages that they illustrated. ‘ The Author of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ’ he exclaims, ‘ cannot but have been born and educated 


’Ao-tti's, vv. 237 seqq. cf. Tsuiitas, ’E(/). 
’Apx- 1891, pp. 20, 21, and MvKrjvai, p. 94 ; 
(Tsuntas and Manatt, d/i/c. Age, pp. 214, 215). 

“ In the same way epitomized versions of the 
scenes on the Yaphcio Cups are found in a series 
of ancient gems. The taurokathapsia of the 


Knossos trescoes also reappears in intaglios anil 
there are many other similar hints of the 
indebtedness of the minor to the greater art, of 
which the ‘Skylla’ mentioned below is probably 
an example. 
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amidst a civilization which was able to produce such works as these.’ 
Destructive criticism has since endeavoured to set aside the cogency 
of these comparisons by pointing out that, whereas the Homeric heroes 
wore heavy bronze armour, the figures on the signet are almost as bare 
as were, for instance, the ancient Gaulish warriors. But an essential 
consideration has been overlooked. The signets and intaglios of the 
Shaft-Graves of Mycenae belong to the transitional epoch that marks 
the close of the Third Middle Minoan Period, and the very beginning 
of the Late Minoan Age.^* The fashion in signets seems to have 
subsequently undergone a change, and the later class is occupied with 
religious subjects. But in the later daj's of the Palace of Knossos at 
all events, a series of cla}' documents attests the fact that a bronze 

cuirass, with shoulder-pieces and a succession of plates, was a regular 

part of the equipment of a Minoan knight. Sometimes he received 
the equivalent in the shape of a bronze ingot or talent — a good suggestion 
of its weight. On the somewhat later Cypro-Mycenaean ivory relief from 
Enkomi (where bronze greaves were also found) we see a similar cuirass.^® 
This comparison has special pertinence when we remember that in the Iliad 
the breastplate of Agamemnon was the gift of the Cypriote Kinyras. 

A close correspondence can moreover be traced between the Mycenaean 
and Homeric methods and incidents of combat due to the use of the tall 

body-shield — which itself had long gone out of use at the time when the 

Iliad was put together. One result of this was the practice of striking at 
the adversary’s throat as Achilles did at Hector’s — an action illustrated 
by the gold intaglio from the Third Shaft-Grave. On the other hand 
the alternative endeavour of Epic heroes to pierce through the ‘tower-like’ 
shield itself by a mighty spear-thrust is graphically represented on the gold 
bezel of a iMycenaean ring found in Boeotia.*'" The risk of stumbling 
involved by the use of these huge body-shields is exemplified in Homer by 
the fate of Periphetes of Mycenae, who tripped against the rim of his shield, 
‘ reaching to his feet,’ and was jnerced through the breast by Hector’s spear 
as he fell backwards.^' A remarkable piece of evidence to which I shall 
presently call attention shows that this particular scene seems to have 
formed part of the repertory of the engravers of signets for Minoan lords, and 
that the Homeric episode may have played a part in Chansons de Geste as 
early as the date of the Akropolis tombs of Mycenae.^^ 


The L’lnious cuirass uliicli li.as almost tlie 
aiipearance of being of basket-work seen on the 
Haivesters' Vase anil on seal iinpres-sions from 
H. Tnada anil Zakro has been eiteil as shewing 
that the corslet was known at a very early 
period (M.M. III. L.M. I.). This particular 
type, however, has as yet been only found in 
connexion with religious or ceremonial scenes 
and not in as.sociation with arms of olfeuce. 

I may refer to my remaiks ou this iu 
‘ Mycenaean Cyprus as illustrated by the Biitish 


Museum Excavations’ {Journal of the Anllir. 
Ina, vol. xx.x. 1900, pp. 209, seqq. and see 
esp. p. 213). The round targe was now begin- 
ning. 

In the Ashmolean Museum ; as yet unpub- 
lished. 

II. XV. 645 feqf}. 

I note that Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
seems to regaul the cuirass as a late element, 
still sums up his views regarding the aimour 
and tactics of the Homeiic poems as follows: 
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Can it indeed be believed that these scenes of knightly prowess on the 
Mycenaean signets, belonging to the very house of Agamemnon, have no 
connexion with the epic that glorified him in later daj’S ? Much may be 
allowed for variation in the details of individual episodes, but who shall deny 
that Schliemann’s persuasion of their essential correspondence was not 
largely justified 1 Take the celebrated design on the signet-ring from the 
Fourth Shaft-Grave — in which a hero, apparently in defence of a fallen 
warrior, strikes down his assailant, whose half-retreating comrade, covered 
behind by a large body-shield, aims his spear apparently without effect at the 
victorious champion. Save that in the case of the protagonist a spear is 
substituted for a thrusting sword, and that the fallen figure behind the 
champion is that of a wounded man who still has strength to raise himself 
on one arm, the scene curiously recalls, even in its details, an episode of the 
Seventeenth Book of the Iliad. There the Telamonian Ajax, standing before 
Patroklos’ body, strikes down Hippothoos, while Hector behind hurls his 
spear at Ajax, but just misses his aim. 

Much might be added about these prc-Homeric illustrations of Homer, 
but I will C(jnfine myself here to one more example. In the Temple 
Repositories of the Palace of Knossos, dating from about 1600 B.C., was found 
a clay seal-impression exhibiting a sea-monster with a dog-like head rising 
amidst the waves, attacking a boat on which is seen a man beating it off with 
an oar (Fig. 3).^^ But this sea- 
monster is a prototype of Skylla, 
and though her dogs’ heads were 
multiplied by Homer’s time, we 
have here, in the epitomized 
manner of gem engraving, the 
essentials of Ulysses’ adventure 
depicted half a millennium at 
least before the age of the Greek 
Epic. It would appear, more- 
over, that the same episode was 
made the subject of illustration 
in larger works of Minoan art, 
accompanied, we may suppose, 
with further details. A fragment of a wall-painting found at Mycenae 
shews part of a monster’s head in front of a curving object recalling the 
stern of the vessel on the seal-impression, and Dr. Studniezka has with 
great probability recognized in this a pictorial version of the same design. 

But, over and above such correspondence in the individual ejiisodes and 



Fig. 3. — ClaySkalixi; fkom TF.MPLuEErosrror.iES, 
Knossos (f) (li.iS.A. ix. p. 50, Fig. 36). 


‘ The surface speaks of the Late Ionian fighting, their characteristic shape is ‘ Late Ionian.’ The 
the heart of the fighting is Mycenaean’ {The ‘ Late lonians ’ no longer used bronze for their 

Rise of the GrecTc Epic, p. 140). This latter weapons. Moreover they were well acquainted 

point is the gist of the whole matter. But it is with writing and wore signet-rings, 

difficult to accept the view that the cultural See niy Report, B.S.A. No. ix. p. 58. 

phase represented by the Homeric poems in 
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the detailed acquaintance with the material equipment of Minoan civilization, 
the Homeric poems themselves show a deep community with the naturalistic 
spirit that pervades the whole of the best Minoan art. It is a commonplace 
observation that the Homeric similes relating to animals recall the 
representations on the masterpieces of Minoan art. In both cases we have 
the faithful record of eyewitnesses, and when in the Iliad we are presented 
with a life-like picture of a lion fastening on to the neck of a steer or roused to 
fury by a hunter's spear we turn for its most \ ivid illustration to Minoan gems. 

In the transitional epoch that marks the close of the Age of Bronze in 
Greece and the Aegean lands the true art of gem-engraving was non- 
existent ; and so, too, in the Homeric p(jems there is no mention either of 
intaglios or signet-rings. Yet in the OdudSfy just such a scene of animal 
prowess as formed the theme of so many Minoan gems, a hound holding with 
teeth and fore-paws a struggling fawn, is described as the ornament of Ulysses’ 
golden brooch. The anachronism here involved has been met by no Homeric 
commentator. For we now kncnv the fibnla-tyjies of the Aegean ‘ Chalco-sideric 
Age ’ — if I ma}- coin such a word — to which the poems belong — ^wdth their 
inartistic bows and stilts and knobs. It is inconceivable — even did their 
typical forms admit of it — that any one of these could have been equipped 
wdth a nattiralistic adjunct of such a kind. The suggested parallels have 
in fact been paiutully sought out amongst the fashions in vogue three 
or four centuries later than the archaeological epoch marked bv the 
Homeric poems ! As if such naturalistic compositions had anything in 
common with the stylized mannerisms of the later Ionian art — with its 
Sphinxes and winged monsters and meclianically balanced schemes ! 

Must we not rather suppose that the decorative motive here applied to 
L lyssses brooch was taken over from what had been the principal personal 
ornaments of an earlier age. when in Greece at least fibulae were practically 
unknown,-'- namely, the pcrfoi-ated intaglios, worn generally as periapts about 


Rudely scratclied «eal-&toiies of Early CJeo- 
metric date exist, but they are of soft materials. 

Helbig for instance {Horn. E'pofi^ p. 277j 
finds a comparison in a tyjte of gold fibulae, 
with double pins and surmounted by rows of 
gold Sphinxes, from seventh- or sixth-century 
graves of Caere and Piaeneste. Ridgeway {The 
Earhi A(je of (rreecc, i. 440) cites in the same 
connexion ‘ brooches in the form of dogs and 
horses found at Hallstatt. ’ The best re presen - 
tative of the ‘ dog ’ brooches of this class seem 
to be those from the cemetery of S. Lucia iu 
Caroiola (Marchisetti, Kecropoli di S. Lticia, 
presso Tohnino, Tav. xv. Figs. 9, 10), wherein 
each case a small bird is seen in front of the 
houHf). A somewhat more naturalistic example 
gives the key to this : the original of the dog 
is a cat-like animal {Op, cit. Tav, xx. Fig. 12). 
We have here in fact a subject ultimately 
derived froiii the Xilutic scenes in which 


idhneuiiions are seen hunting ducks. The 
adine motive is very liierally reproduced on the 
inlaid dagger blade from ilycenae and recurs 
in variant forms in Minoan Art. The Late 
Hallstatt fibulae of tliis class are obviously the 
derivatives of classical prototypes belonging to 
the seventh century b.c. {In one case a winged 
Sphinx takes the i.lace of tlie cat, or jiard, 
before the bird.) These derivatives date them- 
selves from tlie sixth and even the fifth century 
B.c., since the last named example was found 
together with a fibula of the ‘Certosa’ class. 
The S. Lucia cemetery itself according to its 
explorer {oj), cit. p. 313) dates only from about 
600 B.c. It will be seen from this how little 
these Late Hallstatt ' dog ' hbulae have to do 
with the design of Ulysses’ brooch. 

^ The eaily ‘fiddle-bow’ type is hardly 
found before the L.M. III. period, when the art 
of geni-eiigraviug was already in its decline. 
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the wrist. An example of one such from Eastern Crete with a scene 
singularly recalling the motive of the brooch is seen in Fig. 4. It would 
not have required much licence on the poet’s part to transfer the description 
of such a design to a personal ornament of later usage with which he was 
acquainted. But the far earlier associations of the design are as patent to 
the eye of the archaeologist as are those of a classical gem set in a med- 
iaeval reliquary. 

When in the days of the later Epos we recognize heroic scenes already 
depicted by the Minoan artists, and episodes instinct with the naturalistic 
spirit of that brilliant dawn of art we may well ask how, according to any 
received theory, such perfect glimpses into the life of that long-past age 
could have been preserved. The detailed nature of many of the parallels 
excludes the idea that we have here to do with the fortuitous working 
of poets’ imagination. We are continually tempted to ask— Could such 
descriptive power in poetry go side by side with its antithesis in art ? — the 
degraded; conventional art of the period in 
which the Homeric Epos took its final form. 

But if a combination of such contradictory 
qualities seems in the highest degree improb- 
able, how are we to explain this phenomenon ? 

By what means could this undimmed reflection 
of a pure great age have been perpetuated 
and preserved ? 

Only in one way, I again repeat, could 
such passages, presenting the incidents and life 
of the great days of Mycenae and instinct with 
the peculiar genius of its art, have been handed 
down intact. They were handed down intact 
because they were preserved in the embalming 
medium of an earlier Epos — the product of that 
older non-Hellenic race to whom alike belong 
the glories of Mycenae and of Minoan Crete. Thus onl}- could the iridescent 
wings of that earlier phantasy have maintained their pristine form and hues 
through days of darkness and decline to grace the later, Achaean, world. 

Where indeed would be the fly without the amber ? How could the 
gestes and episodes of the Minoan age have survived for incorporation in later 
epic lays without the embalming element supplied by a more ancient poetic 
cycle ? But the taking over and absorption of these earlier materials would 
be greatly simplified by the existence of such bilingual conditions as have 
been above postulated. The process itself may have begun very early, and 
the long contact of the Arcadian branch, whose language most approaches 
the original speech of Greek Epic, with the dominant Mycenaeans may have 
greatly contributed to its elaboration. Even in its original Minoan elements 
moreover we may expect stratification— the period for instance of the body- 
shield and the period of the round targe and cuirass may have both left their 
mark. 



Fig. 4 . — Haemaiiie In't.\glio 
FUOM E. Crete with Dog 
SEIZING St.vg (f). 


H.S. — VOL. XXXII 
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The Homeric poems in the form in which they finally took shape are the 
result of this prolonged effort to harmonize the old and the new elements. 
In the nature of things this result was often incomplete!}- attained. The 
evidence of patchwork is frequently patent. Contradictory features are 
found such as could not have coexisted at any one epoch. It has been well 
remarked by Professor Gilbert Hurray that ' even the similes, the very 
breath of the p,jetry of Homer, are in many cases, indeed usually, adopted 
ready-made. Their vividness, their directness of observation, their air of 
freshness and spontaneity are all deceptive.’ Many of them are misplaced, 
and ‘ were originally written to describe some quite different occasion.’ 

Much has still to be written on the survival of Minoan elements in 
almost every department of the civilized life of later Greece. Apart more- 
over from oral tradition we have always to reckon with the possibility of the 
persistence of literary records. For we now know that an advanced system 
of linear script was in vogue not only in Crete but on the mainland side in 
the latest Mycenaean period.-^ 

Besides direct tradition, however, there are traces of a process of another 
kind for which the early Renaissance in Italy affords a striking analogy. In 
later classical days some of the more enduring examples of Minoan art, 
such as engraved gems and signets, were actually the subjects of a revival. 
I venture to think that it can harilly be doubted that a series of Early Greek 
coin-types are taken from the designs of IMinoan intaglios. Such very 
naturalistic designs as the cow scratching its head with its hind leg or 
licking its flank or the calf that it suckles, seen on the coins of Gortyna, 
Karystos, and Eretria seem to be directly borrowed from Minoan lentoid 
gems. The two overlapping swans on coins of Eion in Macedonia recall 
a well-established intaglio design of the same early class. The native goats 
which act as supporters on either side of a fig-tree on some types of thenewly- 
di.scovered archaic coins of Skyros suggest the same comparisons. On the 
other hand a version of the Lions’ Gate scheme — two lions with their fore- 
paws on the capital of a column, seen on an Ionian stater of about 700 B.C., 
— has some claims, in view of the Phrygian parallels, to be regarded as an 
instance of direct survival. 

A good deal more might be said as to this numismatic indebtedness, 
nor is it surprising that the civic badge on coins should have been taken at 
times from those on ancient gems and signets brought to light by the 
accidental opening of a tomb, together with bronze arms and mortal remains 
attributed, it may be, to some local hero. Of the almost literal reproduction 
of the designs on Minoan signet rings by a later Greek engraver I am able 
to set before you a really astonishing example. Three rings (Figs. 5, G, 7) were 
recently obtained by me in Athens, consisting of solid silver hoops themselves 

'■ The llisr oj th> Grt'ik l». 210. of .i liuu .■« lifV*,' 

Pioftr'^sor Muriav ipinark^ op. e/f. o. !>15 l Among lopeiit rli',coveries are a whole 

‘The poets ot our hcaicely homI ro have '.cues of Late Miiioan vase.s from Tirviis with 

.seen a lion. They have then btoie*. ot tiaili- iipseriptioii'' lejne'^oiitim; a niaiulaiiil ty[>e ot 
tioiial similes taken Horn almu-t every niomt'Ut tlie developed Linear Script of Minoan Crete. 
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penannular with rounded terminations in which swivel-fashion are set oval 
ivory bezels, with intaglios on either side, surrounded in each case by a high 
rim, — itself taken over from the prominent gold rim of Egyptian scarab 
mountings. These bezels are perforated, the silver wire that went through 
them being wound round the feet of the hoops. From particularities in the 
technique, the state of the metal and of the ivory, and other points of internal 
evidence, it is impossible to doubt the genuine antiquity of these objects.’® 
They were said to have been found in a tomb in the Western part of Crete, 
reaching Athens by way of Canea, and their owner set no high value on 
them.-'’ This type of ring with the wire wound round the ends of the hoop 
is in common use for scarabs, cylinders, and searaboids in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C., and itself goes back to Minoan or Mycenaean prototypes.-' 
From the style of engraving, however, it seems impossible to date the signet 
rings in question earlier than about 400 B.c. 

The subjects of two of these are a Sphinx with an ibex on the reverse 
(Fig. o«, b) and another Sphinx coupled in the same way with a Chimaera 
(Fig. oa, b). The intaglios are executed in an advanced provincial Greek 
style, in which, however, certain reminiscences of artistic schemes dating 
from the first half of the fifth century are still perceptible.-® 

But the designs on the two sides of the third intaglio (Fig. 7« and b), 
though obviously engraved at the same time as the others and by the same 
hand belong to a very different category. On one side a man in the Minoan loin 
clothing with a short thrusting sword in his right hand is struggling with a 
lion, the head of which is seen as from above. It will be recognized at once 

The exceptional cliaractei- of these oiyects wliole of the metal, transmuted to the purple 
and the appearance of Mycenaean motives o.xide characteristic of decayed silver, was here 
on one .signet side by side with Classical sub- within. In the case of the other signet (Fig. 5) 
jects on the others made it necessary, in spite this had been rei)laced by a new pin in recent 
of their appearance of undoubted antiquity, to times, and on removing this the whole of the 
submit them to the severest /expertise. I had perforation was visible, and proved to be of the 
them examined by a scries of the best juclges of ancient character. The ivory has been attacked 
such objects, but all were unanimous both as to at both ends by a tubular drill, the two holes 
the antiquity of the signets and as to the fact meeting irregularly near the middle. The 
that the ivory had not been re-cut and re- modern method of drilling is of course quite 
engraved in later times. Examination of different. It is done with a chisel pointed 
various parts of the surface under a strong instrument and proceeds continuously from 
microscope confirmed these results. In older, one end. 

however, to make assurance doubly sure I * Tlie correspondence of one of the scenes 
decided on a crucial test. I entrusted to on the third ring with a type on a gold-bead 
Mr. AV. H. Young, the highly experienced from Mj'cenae suggests, however, that its proto- 
fvnnatore and expert in antiquities of the types were taken from the Mainland side. 
Ashmolean Museum, the delicate task of '' An amygdaloid Late Minoan or Mycenaean 
re-breaking two of the ivory signets along a gem representing a ship, set into a silver hoop 
line of eailier fracture that followed the major of this type, found at Eretria, is in my own 
a.xis of each, and of removing all extraneous collection. 

materials due to previous mendings or restora- As for instance in the attitude of the ibex 

tion, The results of this internal analysis (Fig h) and in the type of the Chimaera. 
were altogether conclusive. The cause of The facing Sphinx (Fig. a) is carelessly 
the longitudinal fracture was explained in the engraved and presents an abnormal aspect, 
case of the signet. Fig. 7, by the swelling Of its genuine antiquity, however, there can be 
of the silver pin due to oxidization. The no doubt. (See note 23.) 
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that this scheme corresponds even in details with that of the hero struggling 
with a lion, engraved on a gold perforated bead or ring-bezel found by 
Schliemann in the Third Shaft-Grave at M^^cenae.^® On the other side of the 
intaglio, we see a bearded warrior with a girdle and similar Minoan costume, 
wearing a helmet with zones of plates and bearing a figure-of-8 shield on his 
back. Owing to the defective preservation of the surface it is difficult to 
make out the exact character of the stroke intended or to distinguish the 
weapon used from the warrior’s raised arras. That he is aiming a mortal 
blow at the figure before him is clear. The latter wears the same 
narrow Minoan girdle, but his helmet, which is broader, is not so well 
executed. He is shewn in a helpless position, falling backwards over the 
lower margin of a similar shield and holding a sword in his left hand, which, 
however, is rendered unavailable by his fall. 

Here we have a scene closely analogous to that on a sardonyx lentoid 
from the Third Shaft-Grave at Mycenae,*® except that in the present case the 
body-shield of the falling warrior reaches to his heels. If, as seems probable, 
this latter detail belongs to the original of the type, and the warrior has 
tripped backwards over the lower rim of his cumbrous body-shield, the 
scene itself would absolutely correspond with the Homeric episode of 
Periphetes to which I have already referred. 

(Trpi<^dc\s yap pLeToiricrdev iv aairiBo^ avrvyi TrdXro, 

Tr)v avTO^ (popeeaKe TroSrjveice, €pKO<; aKOVTCov 
rfi 0 y ivl ^\a<p6el<i viaev uTTTto?, dp,<pl Be TrrfKr)^ 
a p,epBaXeov Kovd^rjcre irepl KpOTd<poicn Treo’or'TO?.*^ 

We have here, in fact, the curious phenomenon of a pre-Homeric 
illustration of Homer revived by a Classical engraver. 

Arthur J. Evaxs. 


ilijixnue, p. 171, Fig. 253. representation of tliis geiu is given in Schlie- 

Furtwangler, Antike Oemmeii, PI. II. 2, mann, Slyccnae, p. 202, Fig. 313. 
and cf. Reichel, Homerische U'affcn, j>. 7, H. xv. 645 seqq. 

Fig, 6. A strange and indescribably misleading 




AX ESSAY TO^YAEDS THE CLASSIFICATION OF HOMERIC 

COIN TYPES. 


[Plate Y.] 

Pariuat rot '/ion frcuhto!^ lultus^ sicut ni Honicro civ ait . — Pliny, 


I . — The Rehitimi of Greek Lh/al Porfroit-^ a ml Xu'nii.nna.tics} 

In dealing with any ideal portrait it i.s well to remember a remark of 
Pliny's concerning the portraits of the poet Aleman, not that Aleman is 
represented on any coin we know of, hut becauNO the phrase throws light on 
the whole cpte.stion : Ahomin jMr'fo nolHn'i ext nohiUor [CohimiJis] there 
i.s no nobler portrait of the j)oet Aleman than that by Calamis.- This passage 
implies that Pliny knew portrait^ of Aleman by various sculptors and 
preferred that of Calami-!: nor is this surprising, if we consider the number 
of portraits of Homer and Sappho for e.xample recorded by ancient w'riters. 
The obvious but often forgotten deduction to be drawn from the fact that 
different artists represented the .same subject dift’erently is, that it is not 
legitimate to assume that the identification of one tvpe of portrait necessarily 
puts all other identificAtiiins out of court. When, for instance, the 
Ny-Carlsberg Anacreon was identified, all other types were discarded ; as 
Bernoulli jjuts it, ' Mit der Aufiindung der capitolinischen Herme sind 
natrirlich die friiher aufge.stellten Anakreondeutungen sfimtlich in Wegfall 
gekommen.” (Gr. Ikon, i, p. fSd.j Yet later representations of Anacreon 
existed, as the epigrams of Leonidas of Tarentum, Eugenes,® and Theocritus’' 
show, and coins of Teos represent him not only in the attitude of the famous 
Athenian statue, “ but seated in flowing drapery, playing or holding the lyre.'* 
That other sculptors would have modelled their portraits on that of Cresilas 


^ Tlie word ideal is nseil throughout as enui- 
Y.iU'iit to iniaginaryj not the o]»j)Obite of 
rt filistic ; thus the Hellenistic poitiaits of 
Homer are treated as idf-al mIipu m the artistic 
sense they are more realistic tliau many actual 
portraits of earlier date. 

“ II. X. xxxiv. 71. I a<]o]>r Mis Stiongs 
emendation of Alcuinn 'pocla lor the Alru,Pcn tt 
and ahhviiieiui of the if the name is 


corrupt, the argument is unaffected. 

" Anfh. Pol xYi 306-8. 

^ AraKpfOPTOS a^dpidi/ra. 

** B,J/ C. PI. XXX. 16 ; Arndt, 

Ghiptotlo-qitG Xy-Co.rhherg, text to PI. 26-28. 

Ihuchiier, in Zeif'M'hr, fur Xuinisviai tk^ ix. 
Id. IV.. 11 ; Visconti, Loa grecqur, i. PI. 3, 6; 
Jahii. Dor.sf.Or. Diehl. PI. YIII. 8; Bernoulli, 
Muiidaf. i. 15. 
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is in itself highly improbable ; that they did not always do so may be safely 
asserted on the evidence of the coins and epigrams alread}^ alluded to, 
Leonidas and Eugenes describe a statue representing the poet as an old man, 
his garment trailing at his heels, one sandal on his wrinkled foot, tottering as 
he sings the praise of his loves ; nothing could be further from the serene 
figure of the poet in the prime of life, with his chlamys cast round 
his shoulders and his firm and graceful posture, as we see him in the work of 
Cresilas ; the stately draped figure on the coins is again entirely different. 
So too with portraits of Homer, and, though here artists had at least the 
traditions of age and blindness to guide them, even these are not always 
adopted. The sereire and Zeus-like head on the coins of los has literally 
nothing but the fact of being bearded in common with the familiar 
Hellenistic type, so that the “ acceptierter Formencharakter ” of which Dr. 
Bernoulli, who believes that sculptors of ideal portraits worked within certain 
recognised traditions, writes in hi.s invaluable Gi'lechiiiclie Ikonogniiihie 
(i. p. 18) can hardly be accepted as a formula by which to judge of these 
portraits. It is the special function of the class of coins with which we have 
to deal that they provide inscribed pjortraits which cun be compared with the 
familiar sculptural types, and which furnish independent and often datable 
evidence on the whole subject of ancient iconography. 

It may be w'ell to make clear at the outset the grounds on wdiich a coin 
type can be regarded as a copy of a portrait. 

(i.) The direct ■dateme'tits of (i.ncient rndter-^ 

If we read that coins representing such a man were struck at such a 
place and can recognise the type on the coins of that place, their identifica- 
tion provides a basis for the identification of similar coin types elsewhere. 

(ii.) The o.iicdogy of other inonumcoits reproduced on coins. 

Here the Numismatic Co'inriienta.rtj on Paasanias of Drs. Gardner 
and Imhoof-Blumer is invaluable, reproducing as it does over 700 coins and 
describing many others representing monuments and works of art, most of 
which are described or mentioned by Pausanias. Few of these are portraits, 
but the list includes the monuments of Themistocles and Miltiades and the 
famous group of Harmodios and Aristogeiton — the last curiously omitted 
hitherto in works on Greek Iconography, though, as I hope to shew' in a 
future paper dealing w’ith the coins, these famous statues are the earliest 
commemorative portraits we possess. In the great majority of portrait coins 
w e have no Pausanias to aid us, but the analogy of these hundreds of other 
types is invaluable in dealing with the portrait class. 

(iii.) The recurrence of types at different periods. 

The t\'pes w'ith which we are here dealing are very rarely the typical 
coins ot the state ; their occurrence, theretore, still more their recurrence, 
implies a strong local interest in a i)articular portrait. If the same type 
occurs sporadically, still more if it appeal's continuously, for three i)r four 
centuries, theie is a strong presumption that it represents an actual 
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monument. Indeed, the imperial issues of Greek cities, to which most of the 
coins of this class belong, are often so various that the reappearance of the same 
portrait type on them from time to time makes its monumental origin 
certain, and also renders it highly probable that the original work of art was 
in existence, or was at least familiar, when the latest of these was struck, 
since commemorative coins lose much of their point when the monument 
commemorated has disappeared. 

(iv.) The dates at which the coins are issued. 

Where commemorative coins occur, they usually belong to a time when 
the city is looking back on its past glories. This is especially true of Greek 
cities under Roman rule, which, though usually forced to adopt the imperial 
portrait as an obverse type, coidd yet use the reverse for the glorification 
of the city, its monuments and its great men. Commissions for such 
monuments, u hether in honour of hei’oes or of citizens, became common 
after the middle of the fourth century: two of the most famous earlier 
examples occur on coins and one, if not both, in marble copies also, 
the Athenian Tyrannicides and the Themistocles on the coins of Magnesia ; 
both throw an interesting light on the subject of ideal portrait groups. 

(v.) Inscriptions. 

Where an inscription exists, the portrait so identified is placed be3'ond 
doubt : in spite of this it is usually said that these coin portraits have no 
value. If, however, the monument so identified was to mean anything to the 
citizens for whose use it was struck, it must have reproduced a familiar type. 

(vi.) Character of the coin typ>es. 

Conflicting ideals of the same person are often found on the coins of the 
same city, and if the types are, as is usually the case, obviously earlier than the 
date at which the coins themselves are stinck, there is a strong presumption, if 
not absolute proof, that these coins reproduce actual works of art. Successful 
archaising in widely different manners is not characteristic of local die-cutters 
of the Antonine period, so that the very want of artistic excellence in these 
later coins is an argument in favour of the genuinely early character of 
the tvpes. Where again, as at los, we find an imperial bronze issue 
reproducing the type of a Homer found on late fourth-century coins side by 
side with a rarer issue representing a Homer with short hair of quite 
different style and unknown at an earlier date, we may be sure that only a 
different original can account for so unexpected a variation from the national 
type. Nor is there anj' difficult}' in the supposition. Portraits of great men 
were common at Athens, j et we know of two statues of Sophocles, erected 
by lophon and Lycurgus, and of two statues and one painting of Isocrates ; ^ 
and Homer was almost the solitary glorj'^ of los. Again, at Smyrna and 
Colophon Homer is represented on Hellenistic coins with hair knotted 


’’ Overbeck S.Q. 1430-31. 
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behind over a fillet and one long lock falling on the neck, a style unkno^vn at 
the period of the earliest of these coins, soon after 300 B.C., and persisting 
unaltered to imperial times the statue therefore must have been earlier 
than the coins on which it is represented. 

(vii.) Variations of position and details in the same ft g are. 

Where the same figure is reproduced from a different point of view it is 
obvious that the artist is cop 3 ’ing direct from the original and not from a 
previous coin type. The best example of this is to be found in the coins 
representing the Athena Parthenos, whose position varies so much that her 
shield is seen full-face, in profile, and from the inside,® but instances occur on 
more than one portrait coin. 

The scale of the coins is often too small for much detail to be perceptible, 
though the general character is usually clear. Heads hardly e\ er occur as 
reverse types, probably because they are less distinctive of the city which 
erected the monument in question, rarely even as obverse types, while full- 
length figures are comparatively common, no doubt because they would 
be recognised at a glance. Where they do occur, their value is always 
high, but the only examples among ideal portraits are those of Homer, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pittacus, the heads of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
others partaking of the character of historical portraits. It has been the 
misfortune of both classes of portrait coins, ideal and historical, other than 
those of rulers, to be slighted or neglected by recent writers on archaeolog}', 
while numismatists who have dealt with them have made no attempt to 
correlate them with other monuments. Before dealing with the coins of 
Homer therefore it may be well briefly to recapitulate the principal existing 
monuments other than numismatic, as well as the portraits recorded by 
ancient writers, that we may judge better what relation, if ant’, the large 
number of Homeric coin types bear to the portraits known from other sources. 

H . — Existing Portraits of Homer other than those on the coins. 

(i.) Minor monuments include the inscribed herm noted below 
(p. 304, No. xii) and a head, notv apparently lost, which seems to have 
belonged to it ; the relief dedicated by Archelaus of Priene now in the 
British Museum ; the relief in Paris representing Homer standing between 
figures of the Iliad and the Odyssev’ ; the famous inscribed fragment in 
Berlin representing Homer reading from a scroll ; the statue with long hair 
given by Fulvius XJrsinus {Imagines, p. 20) and other writers ; the wall 
painting from Pompeii ; the questionable fragment from the South of France 


s The later bronze coins of this type are 
attributed in B.M.C. Ionia pp. 239 seqq. to the 
second and first centuries B.c. ; in Hisl. Nuin.- 
Dr. Head puts them among autonomous and 
quasi-imperial types (p. 593) quoting the famous 
passage of Strabo. 

® Hum. Comm, on Pans. Y. xviii-xxii. 

''' cf. Bernoulli, i. p. 5. 


B.M.C. Sculpture iii. No. 2191, where 
literature. 

ua Clarac, Music du Louvre, PI. 226. 

*- Bernoulli, i. fig. 1 ; Inghirami, Gall. 
Omerica, I, PI. IV. 

M.d.I. X. PI. 35. 2. The figure of Homer 
appears to be derived from that on the Homereia 
of Smyrna. 
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figured in Millia’s Giderie Mj)tliohyique : the much-injured figure on the 
mosaic of Monnus in Treves;^® the silver cup representing Homer, veiled and 
bearded, borne up to Olympus by an eagle and several gems. Of these the 
only one of importance is the inscribed jasper in Berlin which Furtwangler 
ascribes to later imperial timesd^ and which recalls the statue in the 
Homereion at Smyrna, though the poet is, inexplicably, beardless, and is 
seated on a cippus in place of a stool : the bust of ‘ Homer ’ on a sardonyx in 
Naples is, according to Bernoulli, a portrait of Epicurus to which the name 
of Homer has been fraudulently added : the cameo once belonging to 
Sir William Hamilton (Tischbein, Homer nuch Antihen gezeichnet, PL II.) 
representing Homer seated with three of the Muses, that figured by Fulvius 
Ursinus (hnagines, p. 20), the beautiful beryl once in the collection of Lord 
Radnor, which, to judge from Worlidge’s etching of it (No. 109 in his 
VoMdogae), followed the recognised Hellenistic type, and the long list in 
Tassie’s Catalogve of Gems cannot safely be pronounced upon in the absence 
of the originals.!"-’' Finally the ‘Homer’ in relief which forms the frontis- 
piece of the 1775 edition of Wood’s Essag on the Wrdiiigs <ind Genius 
of Honier is no other than the life-size medallion of Aeschines now at 
St. Petersburg. 

(ii.) Apart from the examples of the familiar Hellenistic type recorded 
by Bei-noulli, a type which is usually believed to be of Alexandrian origin,!* 
and the two statues to which the name is given (that at Naples has the head 
restored, and may or may not be a Homer; the other, with an attitude like 
that of the Lateran Sophocles and a head of the Hellenistic type is given 
by Tischbein, up. eit. ii. PI. I.), three other ‘ Homer’ types have been 
sometimes recognised, that now commonly known as the Old Sophocles, !*-'’■ 
that usually called Epimenides, and the so-called Apollonius of Tyana. The 
first two attributions arc very doubtful, as the first is almost certainly a 
Sophocles, and the only argument for the second, viz. that an artist of the 
close of the fifth century would, like Raphael in the cartoon of Elymas the 
sorcerer, represent blindness by closed eyes, is non-proven : the closed eyes 
are tpiite as likelj' to represent sleep, and as the work is almost certainly Attic, 
and the Athenians erected a seated statue of Epimenides in front of the 


ii. PI. CXX.XI Xo. 547 ; Jahii, Bihlcr- 
chro/iik', 2>. 59. 

A/if. Denkm. i. PI. 4S, 11. 

Tisciibein, op. clt. PI. III. Iiigliirami, oj) 
cit. i. PI. XVI. ; Overbeck-Maii, Fompeiiy 
p. 624. The* ‘Hoineis’’ of the reliefs in 
AVeloker, A.D. PI. 18 ami 19, have nothinit to 
do with the poet, and I. de Pisschojfs Monier 
{Ico7}i’s SKjnonuH vetauin. id. 71-2; Keinac-h, 
hi' pc'itoii'c, p. 570) is scarcely anti(|iie 

B-suhr. 0crgcs'-h)i. Sfibu:., No. 86S.3. 

These last gems, like <»tl.eis in the above 
li't, are not mentioned by Peinoiilli. 

Tliche heads dilfer from each other in detail®, 


but are maiked by a unity of conception and 
general character which makes it convenient to 
class them together here, with the e.xcejition of 
No. 5, which is a rejdica of the ' Old Sophocles.’ 
cf. Ball. Co}iim. 1898, PI. 3-4. 

With which go the Arundel head in the 
British Museum, whose former name of Horn* r 
ha- recently been again suggested angeblicher 
Honieroskojd ) by Klein, Gcsch. d. gr. Kund. 
Vol. iii. p. 195 and Index ; and the lelief of a 
seated poet, certainly tlie same jierson, in the 
Cabinet des MthUiilles, Annali 1841, PI. L; 
Jalin, Bildcrchron. li. 4 ; Bernoulli i. p. 136. 
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temple of Triptoleraus (Paus. i. 14. 4), it is quite possible that this famous 
type is, as Visconti first suggested, a copy of that work.^®*’ To the ' Apollonius ’ 
we shall return in connexion with the coins of Anmstris.'® 

With the exception of the last, which is a doubtful Homer, none 
of these monuments is pre-Hellenistic ; it is then to the coins that we 
must turn for information as to what the earlier Homeric t_vpe was like, 
and his head or figure appears on the coins of no fewer than eight Greek 
cities, a number quite unparalleled.^® The series is of extreme importance 
from the number of types and periods represented ; it is noteworthy 
that, w'hereas most of the busts and reliefs represent the poet as bald, 
the pathos of age being, as we should expect of the Hellenistic period, 
added to that of blindness, none of the coins, as Dr. Bernoulli points out, so 
represent him. The coins range in date from c. 307 n.c, to the third century 
after Christ, and, as already said, no portrait series can compare with this for 
number and variety of type ; but before dealing with them it may be useful 
to give a list of the portraits of Homer mentioned by ancient writers slightly 
fuller than that of Bernoulli and an-anged as lar as may be in chr<jnological 
(irder. 

III . — Portraits of Horner mentioned hy ancient icriters. 

(i.) Not earlier than 467 or later than 460 B.c., the sculptor Dionysius 
of Argos placed portraits of Homer and Hesiod among the dedications of 
Micythos at Olympia.-®"' 

(ii.) A bronze statue reproduced on later coins (^infra, p. 6) stood 
in the Honiereiou at Smyrna, which from the style must belong to a 
period not later, and perhaps earlier, than the beginning of the fourth 
century b 

(iii.) About 340 B.c, statues of Homer and another poet were placed on 
the grave of the poet Theodectes of Phaselis, on the Sacred Way ; of these 
only the Homer survived in the time of the pseudo-Plutarch,-- who records 
elsewhere the inscription of the following statue. 

(iv.) At Colophon was a statue of uncertain date whose inscription, 
recorded b}' the author of the Life of Homer above mentioned, also occurs in 
the Planudean Anthology under the title of els rd? 'OyypiKas Svo j3ll3\ovsP 
(v.) A bronze statue whose inscription, the very oracle given by Apollo 


Dr. Beinoulli .supports Visconti’s attribu- 
tion ; for the Homer theory see Furtwangler, 
Bcsdir. dcr Milnchn. Glyptothek. p. 298. 

To the Homer types already mentioned 
may be added a bust at Wiltou {Jlichaelis, 
Anc. Mar. p. 688) and a medallion head 
at Loivther Castle {ibid. p. 492), neither men- 
tioned by Bernoulli ; the waiter has seen 
neither, and can only note that they are not 
described as modern by Michaelis. 

Biirchner (op. cit. p. 109) says ten, but 
this appears to include types assigned by earlier 
writers to Crete and other cities and now 


discredited. Bernoulli speaks of ‘Smyrna, 
Kolophon, Chios, Kikaea, Kyme u. and.' as 
giving the full-length ligure, los and AmastrU 
as giving the head only. Temnos is in fact the 
only state omitted, but the different issues are 
not enumerated by Bernoulli, or apparently 
elsewhere. 

Pans. V. 26. 2 : and Frazer’s coinmentaiy. 

Strabo xiv. 646. The passage is cpioted in 
full in note 32. 

~ Vit. X. Oral. I.iocratcs 10. 

Anth. Gr. xvi. 292. 
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to the poet, is recorded by Pausanias, stood in the vestibule of the temple 
at Delphi. -■* 

(vi.) The Ai'gives erected a bronze statue of Homer, whose inscription, 
beginning ^eto? ''Ofi,rjpo<; oB' ioTiv, is also preserved, and decreed that 
sacrifices should be offered to him daily and monthly and yearly, and 
that another sacrifice should be sent to Chios every five years.-"’ 

(vii.) Lucian mentions a statue with flowing hair that stood on the right 
of the temple of Ptolemy at Athens, to which he makes his poet offer prayers.^® 
(viii.) In the temple of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, of which we know 
nothing definite (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Alexandreio , p. 1386), were the two 
following works of art : A statue of Homer, enthroned and surrounded b}" 
personifications of the cities that claimed to have given him birth.^' 

(ix.) A satirical picture of Galaton, representing Homer surrounded bj' 
a group of poetasters trying to catch his overflowings.-® 

(x.) A bronze statue with flowing hair stood, according to Christodorus, 
in the Zeuxippos at Constantinople.-*^ This statue is described at length by 
Cedrenus (quoted by Cuper, Apotlieosiii Honmri, 1737, p. 21). 

Statues or paintings are recorded or implied in the following passages (cf 
Pape, GriccJi. Eigennaxi. p. 10.58): 

(.xi.) Antholoijio Palathw, App. iii. 114: cf Visconti, Icon. Gr. i. 
p. 27, note 1. 

(xii.) Anfltoloyia. Pahitina, App. iii. 111-3. These three epigrams, 
sometimes ascribed to the sophist Aelian, are inscribed on a herm found 
outside the Porta Trigemina, and may have been originally written for the 
statue from which the herm was copied, not merely borrowed from a literary 
source and applied to the work of a sculptor. Fulvius Ursinus (Imagines, 
p. 20) held that the presence of these verses proved that Aelian had a villa 
on the Via Ostiensis, in the library of which stood this very herm. 

(xiii.) It is highly probable from the context that there would be busts 
of Homer in the libraries built by Asinius Pollio and Atticus (Plin. fVLf. 
XXXV. 10; cf Fulv. Ursinus, loc. cit.) 

(xiv.) FinalH, the basis of a standing bronze statue with a long metrical 
inscription was found in the sanctuary of Athena at Pergamon.-®'* 


Pans. X. 24, 2 ; pseud. Hdt., Vit. Hum. 

*0^'i)pou /cal ‘Hcr/cJ5oi/ 11. 291—5, ed. 

Teubuer, 1908, p. 249; this composition, usually 
appended to the woiks of Hesiod, used to be 
attributed to a sophist of the age of Hadrian ; 
recently the recovery of a fiagment from the 
Fayum (beginning at 1. 63 ) dating from the third 
century c.c. proves that the text as we have it is 
a Hadriauic recension of a work of much earlier 
date, in fact, of the Mono-eiov of Alcidamas. (See 
Mahaffy, Flinders- Petrie Pupyri, 1891, PI. 
XXY. F. Xietzche, Rhein. Mies, fiir Phil. 25, 
pp. 52.6 seqq; Acta Soc. Phil. Lips. ed. Ritschl. 
vol. i. 1870 ; T. \V. Allen, Humeri Opera v. p. 
225. The prose part of the work would apj>ear to 


be of Hadriauic date, i.c. of the period to which 
the earliest Chian issues bearing the portrait of 
Homer can be assigned (post, pp. 7-8) ; there is 
therefore no clue to the earlier date limit of the 
statue or of the Argive decree as to the five- 
yearly embassy to Chios ; but the author of the 
’Aywr speaks of it as a well-known fact, and his 
statement as to the Argive sacrifices agrees with 
that of Aelian, V.H. ix. 15. 

^ Fnc. Vein. 2. 

Ael. V.H. xiii. 22. Ibid. 

Anth. Pal. ii. 320 seqq. Homer is described 
as bald about the forehead, but with long 
hair falling on his neck. 

Frankel, Inschr. von Pcrqamoit,\. No. 203. 
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It is worthy of notice that we find two authors, the art critic Lucian as 
well as the rhetorician Christodorus, expressly mentioning a type of Homer 
with long hair — KaOeufievov ra? Kolia'S says the former ; it is therefore clear 
that long hair was not a usual feature of Homeric portraits, and this 
is confirmed by the coins and monuments (cf. p. 319, infra). Which, if 
any, of the above statues it was that Zoilus flogged Lucian (Imagg. 24) 
unfortunately does not tell us. 


IV . — Coins hearing the po'rtra.it of Homer. 

The list of cities which struck coins in the poet’s honour does not, 
curiously enough, coincide with the list of cities which claimed to give him 
birth in any variant of the famous hexameter 

Smyrna., Rhocliis, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenae. 

They are, as already mentioned, Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Cyme, Nicaea, 
Temnos, los, and Amastris, but others may still come to light, as one or two 
of the coins are of extreme rarity, existing sometimes in single specimens. 
M. Fustel de Coulanges’ statement^’’ that “ C’etait I’usage dans les anciennes 
cites grecques amoureuses de la gloire litteraire autant qu’envieuses de toute 
autre, de representer des poetes sur leurs monnaies ” is, unfortunately for our 
knowledge of iconography, an overstatement. We have Homer, Sappho, 
Alcaeus, Anacreon, Stesichorus, and among dramatists possibly Philemon, on 
the coins of their respective cities, but they are a small proportion even of 
the Greek poets whose works still survive and who were honoured, by statues 
or otherwise, in their native cities. The coins of Homer may bo divided into 
two classes, those bearing seated figures, comprising all the issues of the first 
six states, and those with the head only, comprising all the issues of 
the two last, 

1.— Full-length Figures. 

(i) Smyrna. 

The Homeric claims of SmjTna are discussed at length in Leo Allatius, de 
pa.tria Homeri, c. xii^”; they were very strong, as the familiarity of the 
name Melesigenes, given to him after his reputed father the river-god Meles 
sufficiently shows, and they were upheld not only locally, but by the mother- 
city Athens, who thereby made good her claim to count Homer as in some 
sort a citizen of her own. Smyrna could not only show the river Meles, 
and the cave on its banks in which he had composed his works, but a 
strong body of literary tradition also ; Sniyrnaei vero suum esse confirmant. 


-•‘b ilenioirc sur Vile de Ohio, in Queslions 
Historiques, edited by M. Camille Jullian, 
1893, p. 313. 

"" For this and all other cities claiming 
Homer as a citizen the references in Pape, 
Gr. Eiqennamen, s.v. Homcros ; Slaars Elude 


sur Smyrnc, 1868 ; the standard work of Wester- 
mann. Vitae Script. Grace. Minores; the Life 
printed in Iriarte, Regiae Biblioth. Matritens. 
Codd. Gr. 1769, p. 233, and vol. t. of Mr. T. 
W. Allen’s O.xford Homer should be consulted. 
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as Cicero writes, and their coins vindicated this claim from the earliest period 
of Smyrna’s entire independence. 

The coins are as follows : 


a. ‘To and /E. TS-l-O. Second century B.C. to imperial times. 
[PL Y., 1 and 2.] 

Ohr. Laureate head of Ajjollo r. 

St'V. Homer seated 1. on cushioned stool with lion fore-feet, a staff 
or sceptre ending in a flower at his side, r. hand open sup- 
porting chin, 1. lying on knees holding closed scroll ; 1. 
foot forwai-d, r. dmwn back, himation passing under r. and 
over 1. shoulder ; hair rolled over fillet and knotted on neck, 
with a long lock falling to the shoulder'. EMYPNAinN. 
Magistrate’s name.®’^ 

This important series, which varies onU’ in the most trifling details, 
unquestionablj’ reproduces the bronze statue in the Homereion at Smyrna of 
which we hear from Strabo and Cicero^-; the statement of the fornrer that 
the hrurtzf coins were called Hoinereio. from this statue need not be pressed, 
as these issues were incomparably commoner than the earlier silver 
types : the name is the really interesting point. The statue is represented 
in such detail, notabl}’ on the finer specimens of the bronze issues, that it can 
be appro.ximately dated to the end of the fifth or at latest the beginning of 
the fourth century B.c., after which hair knotted on the nape of the neck 
and the long side lock ceased to be used in portraits until the archaistic 
revival later than the date of the earliest Honiereia, if not of Smyrna, at 
least of the similar type at Colophon (p.310,2)o.ai). A close numismatic parallel 
is the head of the Dionysos of Alcamenes on late bronze coins of Athens.®^ 
The general effect — indeed the whole conception — is that of a cultus statue 
of the great age ; the scroll is a mere attribute, not a motive, as in late 
statues ; and this coin is probably our earliest artistic evidence as to the 
cultus type of Homer. The next type is very different. 

B. zE. '8 or '8.5 : late second or early third century after Christ. 
[Pi. V., 3.] 

Oljv. OMHPOC. Homer seated r. on stool with decorated legs, 
wearing himation cast across knees and over r. arm, which 
re.sts on stool ; in 1. hand, which is raised, a scroll half- 
unrolleci. 

Bi r. CMYPNAIflN within oak-wreath.-’^ 


B.MJJ. Lminj pp 238, 244—7 ; BernouMi, 
Manzf. i. 6 ; Mac<]onaUI, JliiaUr. Cut. ii. p. 359. 

'EtTrl §€ Kal ^i0\tod'fjK7} Kal rh ’O/LiijpeioVy 
(jToh. rfTpfxyitivos, i\ov(ja v€U}v''OfjLi:)pov k(i\ ^oavov' 
fj.iraTroLOVVTaL yap ovroi Ka\ diatp€p 6 vT(cs tov 
TT oi'rjTov, Ku'i 5 y] Kal youKT/xa Tt ‘^aXKOvy'Trap avTois 
'Ofxvpfiov Xey^rai. Stiabo xiv., 646. Cf Cic 
Arch. 8 , Honicniui Colophonii circm f'ssc iJiruiit 
suvni, Chii svum vlnJicant, Salaviinii srpeliuat. 


Smyrnaci rer>» sunm esse conjirmant ituque 
ctiam (teluhrmn cius in opindo d'dicaverunt 

Xum. Comm on Phh.s. PI CC 5. 

B.M.C. Ionia, X). 262 ; MactlonaM, Ho li- 
ter. CvU. li. x*. 374. The type is iiiaccuiately 
figured by CTiper, ApiJheoi^iii Huiwn, p. 23, 
wheie Homer is despribed ;is liolding calamwiii 
xel ut rohiur ; cf. Giunoviu^, Thes. 

ii. p. 19. 
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Smyrna B is obviously derived from a different original of later date 
than a ; the hair is no longer knotted in archaic fashion over a fillet ; the 
scroll is unrolled and held out, -not laid attribute-fashion on the knee ; 
the right hand no longer supports the poet’s chin, but rests on the stool at his 
side. The conception in short has changed ; from Olympian calm the poet 
has passed to very human authorship, and the change alone would mark the 
work as of later date. It is probable that the original statue, which appeared 
on the coinage of Smyrna from the third century to imperial times and gave 
its name to it, was longer in existence when this second and unfamiliar 
type was issued ; the probability is that it had been destroyed and replaced 
between the visit of Strabo and the age of the later Antonines to which 
B belongs. If this is the case, it must have been this second statue which 
was seen by the traveller and historian Coriolano Cippico in 147 2 if, however 
B represents a statue erected elsewhere in Smyrna, Cippico may have seen 
the very statue recorded on a : the ‘ monument ’ would be in either case the 
famous Homereion.. Whether this was identical with the building destroyed 
in 1702 and called either the Homereion or (from a double herm found in its 
ruins) the temple of Janus must remain uncertain. The latter building is 
discussed by Slaars {Etmle aiir Smyrne, p. 71), but w-ithout reference to the 
interesting, and except as to the actual position of the Homereion explicit, 
statement of Cippico. 

(ii.) 67<io.s. 

For the Homeric claims of Chios the Hymn to Apollo, Thucydides, and 
Aristotle (Rhet. II. c. xxiii) all vouch ; these and other passages are collected 
and the claims of the island urged by the Chians Leo Allatius (c. xiii) and 
Adamantios Korais (’Ara/cTa, iii. pp. 240-3) with all the fervour of patriotism ; 
we know- the title of a book by Hypei'inenes, Trepl Xtou 'Opypov (Westermann, 
'Mvdoypdcfioi, p. 197) ; and Chios shares with Smyrna the distinction of having 
its Homer coinage recorded by an ancient w-riter : XIoi Be "Ofiypor [tm 
voplapaTi eve^dparTov] says Pollu.x {OnomaH. ix. 84), a statement which 
Allatius rashly enlarges (p. 231) into npud Chios uenea moneta fuit, cui 
nomen Homerus, as if the coinage in this also w-as an exact parallel to the 
Homereia of Smyrna. There appear to be at least three issues of very 
different date, although all have hitherto been indiscriminately assigned to 
the third century of our era. 

a. HI. ‘8. Early second century after Christ ? [PL V., 4.] 

Ohv. Straight-winged Sphinx seated 1. on club (?) placing r. forepaw 
on amphora ; border of dots. 

Rev. 0M[HP0C] XIOC. Homer seated I. on high-backed chair 
holding scroll in 1. hand ; r. hand not seen.-*^ 

Itaqu-i urhsautiquaiariafortnnaacmuUis insa'iptionc graecis htlcris. Tliis passage, from 
insignis horanun spntw in cinn'cB Cor. Cfpionis Dabnatac Oe V^tri Mornxki l,,i- 
coli"psa est (when tlie Venetians iired it). IIic 2}erHtoris gestis librt tres^ A’enice 1477, sig. c 3, 
vicUmis viulta antiqua moniimnita •iiUHbrtti doe^, notajipearto have been hitherto connerted 
hrpulis ac iiVLi'iiiort magnijice , quorum with the Hoiuer>*ion. 

nonmdla corno-rant qicirJam ettam ejlalant. ^ B.M.C. Ionia, p. 346. The date is sug- 

Int>'r quae Houicri inonumcntiim cum statua ct gested on p. 343. 
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/3. .E. '7. Probably later Antonine. [PI. V., 5.] 

Ohv. NftlX, Sphinx with straight wings seated 1. with paw on prow. 

Rtr. OOIHMO. Homer of finer style seated r., both hands holding 
open scroll ; the same figure as a, but seen to r., so that both 
hands are visible.®® 

7. ^E. '65. Kge of Gallienus. [PI. V., 6.] 

Ohc. XIHN. Sphinx with curved wings seated 1. with symbols; 

border of dots. (Two varieties, with paw raised or laid on 
amphora.) 

Ri:v. OMHPOC. Homer seated r. as R on chair unrolling with both 
hands a scroll which is sometimes blank (as in B.M. 
specimens), sometimes inscribed with an A (Bernoulli, 
Miliizt. i. 8). sometimes with the word lAIAC (Eckhel, 
Syll. iv. 7 ; Whitte, <le rehus Chioriim, p. 105).®’ 

The arrangement of the three different issues above adopted first calls 
for comment. The British Museum specimens of a and 7 are classed as 
‘ Time of Gallienus ? ’ without regard to the difference of style between 
a and 7 ; but Pollux’ statement makes it certain that coins bearing the portrait 
of Homer were struck under the Antonines, and stylistically it is difficult to 
assign a to a late period, though the exacter date adopted here is based on 
the evidence of the inscription, which is as follows ; 

XIOZ or XIOC is found on all Chian coins from before 350 B.c. (B.M.G. 
Ionia, Chios No. 40) to the end of the bronze coinage with archons’ names 
of early imperial times. Next comes a rare issue of obols and dichalka not 
much later in date than the above, with the form XlflN and without 
archons’ names (B.M.C. 113-4; Hunter. Coll.-. Ch ios, Nos. 52—3) and hence- 
forth the form XIOZ or XIOC never re-appears. Our type a, however, has 
the form XIOC, and would therefore be contemporary with the bronze coin- 
age with archons’ names of early imperial times ; therefore it is probably 
one of the coins referred to by Pollux. 

R, a type to which Mr. Mavrogordato called my attention, and which 
I reproduce from the specimen in his collection, reads outwards and 
thereby connects itself with the large 3-assaria issues, on which the same 
type of straight-winged .sphinx, and the same symbol, the prow, also occur 
(B.JI.C. 122-5 ; Hunter. Coll. ii. PI. LHI.); the.se pieces are assigned to the 
period of the Antonines, therefore the date of the similar Homer issues is 
probably the same. 


Collection of ilr. J. JUavrogordato; Mac- viits’ engravings ( TAes. ii. p. 19). It should be 

donald, Huntci-. Coll. ii. Chios, Nos. 67-8; noted that Whitte in the work cited above men- 

Gronovius, Thes. ii. p. 19. tions a .second specimen of 7 with lAIAC 

u B.il.C. Ionia, p. 346, Nos. 140-1 ; Fnlv. iu.scribed as in the Hunterian Collection. The 

Ursinus, hnarjines p. 20 ; Leo Allatius de patria inscription is not mentioned in connexion with 

Homeri, p. 11 ; Cuper, Apotheos. Horn. p. 23 : any of the specimens figured in the Hunterian 

apparently also reproduced in the last of Grono- Catalogue. 
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7 is obviously of very late date, well on in the third century after Christ ; 
probably, as is usually said, it belongs to tbe age of Gallienus. Tbe weights 
of all three roughly correspond with the ordinary issues with which they are 
here connected ; I say ‘ ordinary,’ because all three issues are distinguished 
not only by the type of Homer, but by the entire absence of any mark 
of value, a feature peculiar to themselves. Whether these coins were issued 
for special occasions is a matter for conjecture, but it seems at least possible. 
We hear in the Hadrianic part of the 'Aywv 'Ofii^pov /cal "HawSov already 
mentioned of the Argives’ five-yearly embassy to Chios with dvaiai, and the 
coins might easily be struck in connexion with what must have been a famous 
festival; on the other hand, Pollux mentions the Chian coins of Homer along 
with others, such as those of Mytilene and Argos, in which the types are the 
ordinary currency of the state. The question must at present remain open. 

The Chian type itself is clearly sculptural, nor does the contradiction 
implied in the blind poet reading from the inscribed scroll, familiar also in 
the Archelaus relief in the British Museum and that at Berlin, appear to 
have disturbed the artist. The poet is seated, holding a written scroll with 
both hands, on the throne appropriate to a god, and if this conception of 
Homer as the author not only holding but actually reading his own works is 
a late one, the statue, especially as we see it in (S, is of considerable dignity 
and follows a good tradition. This is the only numismatic example of the 
reading type, which can hardly have arisen before the Hellenistic age ; it is 
therefore probable that in Chios itself an earlier statue existed, which was 
replaced, in popular favour at least, not earlier than the Hellenistic 
age by that reproduced on the coins; it is inconceivable that the 
traditional home of the poet, the actual home of the Homeridae, the 
state which celebrated its connexion with the poet by a festival every 
five years, to which a state so remote as Argos sent a solemn 
embassy, in which at the present day the name of Homer is a household word 
and a source of pride,®® would be until Hellenistic times without a statue of 
Homer himself. 

The Homeric coins of Chios are then of unusual interest, both archaeo- 
logical and numismatic, and are especially valuable as illustrating every one 
of the reasons already given for believing in the authenticity of these 
coin portraits. We have the direct statement of Pollux that coins with 
the portrait of Homer were struck at Chios ; the same tvpe recurs on 
different issues ; the dates and absence of marks of value point to a 
distinctly archaeological intention on the part of the state ; the inscription 
OMHPOC identifies them ; their artistic character is that of an earlier age 
than the date of the earliest of the coins ; finally, the figure is repi-esented from 
two points of view, and correctly represented, the left arm being held higher 
than the right, and therefore seen alone when the statue is represented from 
the left, as it is on a, when the scroll is not so visible to the spectator. 


Fnstel de Coulaiiges, Chio, in Questions Hiitoriq/iei, edited by Camille JullUn, 1893, 
pp. 315 seqq. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII Y 
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It is something to have recovered the order of these Chian issues, and if too 
much has been said of the five-yeaily festival of which w'e know so little, it is 
in the hope of saving others the difficulty experienced by the writer in trac- 
ing the statement at all, accident only having suggested the 'Ayoi>p after j-ears 
of useless search on the strength of reference-less allusions to the festival in 
various Dictionaries of Antiquities. 

(hi.) Colophon. 

The literary claims of Colophon w'ere based primarily on the Margites, 
which were made the most of by patriotic Colophonians like Hermesianax. 
The story was, however, widely received, as the references in Cicero (quoted 
above a propos of Smyrna) and the Palatine Anthology (ix. 213 ; xvi. 292, 
etc.) sufficiently show.® The coins are of some interest, and vary greatly 
in date. 


a. .lE. '7. After c. 300 and before 189 B.C. [PL V. 7.] 

Ohs. KOAOc|)llNinN. Apollo Citharoedus advancing r. and holding 
lyre and patera. 

Rfiv. Homer seated 1. on high-backed chair, leaning his head on r. 
hand; in 1 . hand a scroll. AflOAAAS.'*® 


But for the throne in place of a stool and the absence of a staff, the type 
is identical with that on the Hoiiu’reio of Smyrna, and it is (juite possible 
that the Colophon type may actually be derived from a copy of the famous 
statue in the former city, which, as we have seen, jjrobably belongs to the 
end of the fifth century n.o. 


/3. Hi. I'l. Third century after Christ. Ofiiciliu. 

Ohv. M -riTAK CEBHPA. Bust of Otacilia r. 

lii.v. KOAOcj) n NIllN. Homer seated r. on stool, himation cast 
round lower limbs, r. foot draw n back, r. hand slightly raised, 
1. extended holding open scroll on which A (?) is Avritten (c£ 
Chios 7 ).-“ 


This type differs completely from the last, and is a bold and pictorial 
attempt to represent a statue seen three-quarter face from the front. The 
date of the original is obviously later than a. 


7 . ^E IT. 5. Volusimius. [PI. V. 8 .] 

Ohv. AVT . K . r ■ OVIB . OVOAOVCIANOC. Laureate bust of 
Yolusian r. w’earing cuirass and paludamentum. 
livv EniCTPAVPAGHNAI KOAO(|)DNlffN. Homer seated 
r. t)n stool, himation cast round loAver limbs, r. foot drawm 
back, r. hand slightly raised, 1 . extended holding open scroll.^^ 


Cf. Leo Allatius, e. ix. and WcstiTTiiauii, 
^Script. Grace. Mm. 28. 

Ji.M.C. lonia^ p. 41 ; Htinf. Cat. ii. 
p. 325. A variuiit of tins type leails 


PV6EOI. 

Ibid. p. 44. 

Ib il. p. 45. This specimen is couiiter- 
maikod B. 
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S. iE. I'Oo. Vdleriiinus. 

Obv. AVT K ■ nOAIKIO VAACPIANOC. Laureate bust of em- 
peror r, wearing cuirass and paludamentinn. 

Rev. ertcTP no Al ce BH Pe InSkO AOcpnNinN. Homer 
seated as on /3 and 7.^ 

These three clearly reproduce the same original, though the stool on 
which the poet is seated varies on each specimen ; on /3 it is of the curule 
order, on 7 — by far the finest and best preserved — it has curved legs ending 
in lions’ feet (?) at the four corners, on B the general form agrees with but 
the legs are straighter. The hair and beard, best seen on /8, are short, and 
there appears to be no suggestion of decrepitude in pose or figure. Its 
appearance in place of the much earlier type of the Hellenistic coins on 
coins of the third century after Christ after an interval of some five centuries 
suggests ((.(.) that the first or Sinyrnaean type was no longer in existence, 
(b) that the cult of Homer in Colophon had attained some new development 
between the years 244, the accession of Otacilia, and 260, the death of 
Valerian, since it is thus emphasised on their coinage. 

(iv.) Cyme. 

The Homeric claims of Cyme, in the older books alwa3"s referred to 
as Cumae, are described in the pseudo-Herodotean Life (cf. Leo Allatius, 
c. viii.) and were strongly urged by Ephorus, himself a native of the city ; 
cf. also Aiith. Pal. xvi. Nos. 293-9. 

a. JE. •9-'8.5. Period of the Early Antonines. [PI. V. 9.] 

Obv. OMHPOC. Homer seated r. on stockholding sceptre (‘ hasta 
pura,’ Mionnet) and - scroll wearing himation cast round 
lower limbs and over i’. shoulder. 

Rev. KPH6HIC KVMAIflN (or KVMAIHN only). The nymph 
Critheis, mother of Homer, standing to 1. clad in chiton and 
himation and holding out veil in r. hand ; in 1. transverse 
sceptre.^^ 

j3. ^E. '8 Time of Sepiimiiis Revcrus and his family. [PL V. 10.] 
Obv. OMHPOC. Homer seated r. on stool, himation cast round 
lower limbs and brought over r. arm ; r. hand rests on seat, 
1. extended holds scroll ; r. leg drawn back ; hair knotted on 
neck. 


Ihul. p. 46 

Imhoof-Blumer, Xympheii u. Chantrii, 
PI. X. 8, and No. 436, Mionnet, Suppl vi. p. 15, 
No. 119. A poorer specimen, 32. '95, has re- 
cently been acquired by the British Museum, 


with tlie figure of Critheis turned more to tlie 1. 
J have to tliank Dr. Regling for the cast here 
lepvothiced. The Critlieis of Gronoviiis [Thcs. 
ii. p. 12) is a purely gratuitious attribution. 
For Critheis see Philostiatus, hna'jj. ii. 8, 

Y 2 
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KVM 

JRev. A within oak wreath.^^ 
inN 

This type of Homer exactly resembles that on the coins of Xicaea (infra, 
p. IT) except that on these the stool is replaced by a solid circular seat; 
both obverse and reverse are identical with Smyrna /3, except that, according 
to the British Museum Catalogues, the faces are reversed ; the last is given 
to about the same date, that of Xicaea belongs to the time of Commodus. 
The significance of the group will be discussed later. 

7 . '9. 

Obv. KVMAION. Critheis standing 1. 

Rev. Efll STP. riANO. Homer seated as on 

If Cyme /3 belongs to a series of coins struck by a group of cities (see 
infra, p. xx.), C\’me a is clearly a local and purely commemorative issue; 
both obverse and reverse types are associated with Hortier, so that the coins 
can hardly have been of imperial significance. Critheis was commonly said to 
have been a native of Cyme, hence her appearance on the coin ; 7 com- 
bines the Critheis of a with the Homer of /3, but is nearer in date to the 
latter. 

(v.) Xicaea. 

There appears to be no evidence to connect Homer with Xicaea, but an 
important series of Homer coins was issued in the reign of Commodus. 

a. lE. 1-0. Obv. M • AV ■ KOM ANTHNINOS. Bust of Commodus 
r. baie-headed. 

Rev. OMHPOC NIKAIEHN. Homer seated 1. on circular seat 
(or cippus ^), wearing himation over both shoulders and 
knees, leaving torso bare ; 1 . hand rests on seat, r. is extended, 
holding scroll ; 1. leg advanced, r. drawn back.*'* [PI. V. 11.] 

0. .E. - 6 . Obv. AV . KOMAOC (.sh) ANTHNiNOC. Laureate head 
of Commodus r. 

Rev. OMHPOC NIKAIEHN. Homer seated r. as above, but type 
reversed, 1. hand holding scroll and r. on seat.*^ [PL Y. 12.] 

7 . .E. -Do. Obv. (Apparently Commodus, undescribed.) 

Rev. OMHPOC NIKAIEON. Homer Las a: ends of fillet clearly 
seen on neck and details of drapery clearer than a, which 
is of broader and coai’ser style.^'^' 


B.if.C. Troas, p. 115 ; cf. Borrell, N.C. figure as that of a philosopher, 
vii. p. 47 ; the form of the seat is somewhat Wa<UiingtoTi, Rccucil PI LXXIV 23 

obscure, aiui was descril,ed by Morelli [Spec. « jua. pj. LXXIV. 24 ; Gronovius Thes 
Rei Numm. Tab. iv. ) as rocks, ii. p. ig, ’ 

ilioDUet, iii. 9, 50, who describes the Bernoulli, Munzl. i. 7. 
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These coins represent a type allied to that of Temnos and other cities 
but distinguished by the t^’pe of seat and other details from the Homer of 
these latter coins ; the group will be discussed when the one Homer issue of 
Temnos has been described. 

(vi.) Temnos. 

iE. ' 8 , 'TS. Third century after Christ. [PI. V. 13.] 

Ohi'. SCYC AKPAIOC. Bust of Zeus Acraeus r. 

Rev. THMN€ITnN. Homer seated r. on stool, 1. hand e.xtended 
holding scroll partly unrolled, r. hand resting on seat beside 
him ; r. foot forward, 1. foot drawn back ; fillet round hair ; 
himation cast about r. arm and lower limbs.^*^ 

This type belongs to the group already mentioned, but the specimen 
in the British Museum is of better style than most. The group consists of 
Smyrna /3, C}’me yS and 7 , Nicaea a and /3, and Temnos a, and as 
Boi'rell long ago suggested,** may have been struck to commemorate some 
particular festival celebrated in honour of Homer in the cities in question. 
Smyrna /3 and Cyme a have precisely the same type on the other side also, the 
name of the city within an oak-wreath ; all but two, those of Temnos and 
Cyme, bear the name of Homer. The forms OMHPOC EMYPNAIflN, 
NIK AIEHN, etc. recall the famous coin of the latter city bearing as reverse 
type a statue of Alexander the Great and the inscription AAEZANAPON 
NIKAIEIC ;*® judging from this type alone it would seem probable that the 
figure of Homer was a reproduction of a statue. Further, a type common 
to several cities must have been both famous and familiar, yet the 
variation in detail is such as to make it improbable that the original was a 
purely numismatic type. The seat of Homer is at Nicaea a round and solid 
base resembling a cipims ; at Cyme, Smyrna, and Temnos it is a square stool ; 
the drapery hangs over the stool in the coins of Cyme, but not in those of 
Nicaea and Smyrna ; the hand holding the scroll also varies, in accordance 
with the common practice of die-cutters. If then the coin types represent a 
sculptural type, is it probable that there was more than one original ? The 
answer must, I think, be in the affirmative, though it is in a high degree 
probable that all were ultimately derived from a common original 
of earlier date, Were one type agreed upon by the cities of Smyrna, 
Nicaea, Cyme and Temnos for a common festival during the Antonine 
period — probably the reign of Commodus, since the Nicaean coins, the only 
ones bearing an imperial portrait, are of that date — such variations in the 
seat of Homer and the drapery wouhl be improbable. If, however, the 
suggestion here made as to a common date for this group of coins is 
accepted, it would necessitate a revision of the dates above assigned, in 
accordance with the British Museum Catalogues, to Smyrna yS and Cyme 
yS and 7 , and this seems stylistically probable. It is, however, possible that 

■''* B M.C. Troas, etc. p. 145; Hunter. Coll. ii. p. 311. liiihoof. A7. il. p. 9. 
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one single statue was the direct model for all the coins, as the Olympian Zeus 
was ultimately the model for the countless varieties of Alexandrine tetra- 
drachms, and that variations in the coins were introduced locally. That the 
types are either immediately or idtimately based on a sculptural type or types 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

This completes the list of Homeric figure types on coins : before passing 
to those with the head only, one or two points must be mentioned. 

Two of the types, Smyrna a and Colophon a, are very early for coins of 
this class, both belonging to the third century B.C. and both obviously 
reproducing a work or works of still earlier date. That at Colophon may well 
have been based on the famous statue at Smyrna, but in any case the type 
appears to belong to the fifth century RC. ; the Homereion at Smyrna there- 
fore was not of later date. If then the cult of Homer were established in the 
fifth century, the cultiis type of Homer would in some degree partake 
of the character of a fifth-century god, and woidd therefore be very different 
from the later realistic ideals. What one such type was like these coins of 
Smyrna and Colophon prove : the poet is seated lost in thought, his scroll, 
which is treated as a mere acco.s.sory, resting on his knee ; his bent head rests 
on his right hand, his staff is beside him. Next in date apparently comes the 
noble type on Cyme a, which is based line for line on the Pheidian Zeus, 
with the scroll substituted for the Victory and a stool for the throne. 
In both these types Homer is the god, not merely the poet or the blind 
old man of Chios. In the second stage represented on the coins the 
poet is further removed trom the divine calm ; the scroll no longer rests 
on his knee, but is held out a.s if the poet were about to read ; the 
audience is remembered, the Olympian calm is gone, yet even here 
the poet retains the half-draped dignity of a Zeus, nor on any coin type 
do wo find an appr(.)ximation to the realism of the poet-statue in the Naples 
Museum — whether Homer or not — with its every-day garb.^® In the third 
and latest type Homer, although he holds the scroll m both hands, appears as 
the author, not as the god, but the dignity of pose and draperv is otherwise 
retaineil . this third type i.s only found on the coins of Chios. Homer is still 
6 ded?, as he is frequently termed in the Anthology ,5'^“ though the motive is 
changed, and we may fairly .say even of this later conception that along with 
the Hellenistic conception of the reading Homer is preserved much of the 
character of the earlier type.s with the scroll as attribute, not motive, as we 
know them on the coins of Smyrna, Cyme, and the rest. 

The existence of nmre than one type in the same city has been already 
exiilaincd; at Smyrna the famous statue was probably destroyed, or a second 
type would hardly have appeared on the coins; elsewhere more than one 
type may have existed, or a statue or replica of a statue have been reproduced 
on the coins of different cities issued at one time for a common purpose. 
The Houten-KA of Smyrna are univer.sally recognised as reproducing the 
statue in the Hdnicrt’ion, and this statue or its successor was seen by a 


* A.-B. Port mis. No. 572. 


Aiith. Pill. xvi. 301 etc. 
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fifteenth-century traveller; if then these coins are not isolated examples, but 
only types of other coins bearing commemorative portraits, it follows that the 
other coins, for which there is no such literary evidence, also reproduce 
statues. They are therefore the corner-stone of Greek iconography, other 
than that of riders, from the numismatic point of view. 

How far the evidence here presented applies to the coins of the two 
states which issued coins bearing the head of Homer must now be 
considered. 

(vii.) lux. 

The claims of los were supported by Apollo,®^ and the statue of Homer at 
Delphi alreadv referred to was inscribed with the oracle given to him (Pans. x. 
24. 2), but even this does not convert Pausanias, who ‘ will give no opinion 
as to the country or date of Homer.’ That Homer was buried at los was, 
however, very generally believed, and his grave was shown down to a late 
date. The coins range in date from the end of the fourth centiuy b.c, to 
imperial times. 

a. HI. didrachm, c. 307 B.c. or earlier (time of Alexander, according to 
Friedlander, /. Ah i. p. 294). [PI. V. 14.] 

Ohv. OMHPOY. Head of Homer r. wearing fillet, the ends of which 
are visible. 

Rev. IHTDN within laurel wreath.®'^ 

/3. HI. Drachm. 

Ohv. OMHPOY. Head of Homer as above. 

Rev. IHTQN as above. 

Both of fine style.^- 

^E. ’SS-'fi. Fourth-first centuries B.C. 

Some of these coins are of fine style, certainly contemporary with a and 
R ; others (e.fj. B.M.C. 3 and 4) are very inferior, perhaps 
even of Roman date. 

7. JE. '6. Fourth or third century B.c. 

Ohv. OMHPOY. Head of Homer as above; countermark, head of 
Helios r. [PL Y. 15,] 

Rev. IHT ON. Pallas r. hurling spear ; in 1. hand shield ; before her 
a palm-tree.® 


•■’1 Further evidence is collected by Leo siieciiiien of the didrachm is at Berlin, and I 
Allatius, c. xi. have to thank Dr. Rcgling for sending 

Heail, Hist. Nun,-, p. 486. U.M. Cat. past. 

Crete, lie. Introd p. xlix. The only known B.H.C. Crete etc. p. 101, 1. 


me a 
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5. .-E. -6. 

Obi'. OMHPOY. Head of Homer as above, but of inferior style; no 
countermark. [PI. V. 16.] 

Si'i:. Pallas r. as 7 .^^ 

e. ^E. 'Go. 

0b>'. OMHPOY. Head of Homer as above, but 1., of fine style, not 
early as a : the same type is also found with head to r. 
[PI. Y. 17.] 

JRi’r. I HT. Palm-tree.®* 

f. ^E. '55. 

Obr. OMHPOY. Head of Homer r. 

Bev. I HT. Palm-tree, as above.®* 

7f. Probublii of imperial times. 

iE. 'do. 

Obr. Head of Homer r., short hair, wearing fillet without ends; border 
of dots. [Plate V. 18.] 

Be>'. IH THN. Pallas, as on 7 .®® 

6. ..E. wo. 

Obr. OMHPO Y. Similar head r., border of dots. 

Bev. iH T nN. Pallas standing 1. holding patera over lighted altar 
and spear ; behind her, shield.®® 

The Homeric coins of los firll, it will be seen, into two well-marked 
classes, a-f and r]-9. The first represents a type very different from the 
recognised Homer, a bearded man of serene aspect with flowing hair, deepset 
eyes and placid features, who, but for the inscription, would be identified as 
Zeus or Asclepios : its nearest parallel in art is in fact the Asolepios of Melos 
in the British Mu.seum. This is by far the earliest ideal portrait head 
identified by an inscription found on Greek coins, and the type of Homer 
represented api)ears to belong to the first half of the fourth century B.C., 
distinctly earlier, that is, than the date of the coin, which is of the Rhodian 
standard. From its constant appearance on the coins of los down to Roman 
times it may be assumed to represent the type of the poet most familiar 
in los, possibly the head of the statue that must have existed in the 
sanctuary where his grave was shown, though a reproduction of an existing 
monument would at this date be unusual.®'* The genitive OMHPOY is hardly 

jhr. Xos. 4, 6, 7. most agreeable odoriferous plants, los and 

Ibid, p, 102 ; Hinder. Coll ii. p. 205. Smyrna, the one from a violet the other from 

* I may perhaps (prote Plutarch’s picturesfiue myrrh, the poet Homer is repoi'te 1 to have 

remark alxuit Smyrna and los at the begin- been born in one, and to liave died in the 

ning of his Life of Sertorins, tliat "of two other.” 
cities whieli take then- name from the two 
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surprising; the nominative is more usual on coins but we have already 
quoted the AAEZANAPON of Nicaea, and may now quote the 
AEZBCiJNAKTA cf)IA0Z04)0N of Mytilene as parallels, if not precisely 
similar examples, while the genitive itself is found on certain herms. 
AYKOYPrOY, BAKXYAIAOY, for instance. (Visconti Mas. Pio Clem. vi. 
p. 142, note I.) 

Setting aside the coins of Smyrna and Colophon as too small in scale to 
furnish much stylistic detail, this then is the earliest known portrait of 
Homer, and its date — about the close of the fourth century B.c. — affords a 
starting-point for considering the claims of various anonymous poet-heads of 
this and a somewhat earlier date. Stylistically it seems to be somewhat later 
than the Epimenides, which it resembles in tbe hair radiating from the crown 
and clustering in front of the ears, the somewhat pointed beard and the 
treatment of brow and eheek.“^ The coin proves in fact how one pre- 
Hellenistic Homer was conceived, whether the original w'as a statue, or 
■whether, as is perhaps more probable, the type is numismatic ; it marks a 
second stage in the evolution of the type, the first we know being represented 
by the Homereia of Smyrna, with the long hair knotted behind over a fillet 
and the formal curls on the neck. 

(viii.) 

Like Nicaea, this remote city of Paphlagonia appears to have no connexion 
with Homer apart from the old name of its citadel, Sesamus, which is 
mentioned in the Catalogue {II. ii. 853), and it borrows at least one numismatic 
type (jgost, p. 320) from Smyrna. It was founded about the year 300 by 
Amastris, daughter of Oxathres, niece of the last Darius, by a avvoiKicrfj.6<; of 
four ancient cities, of which Sesamus was one,^ but in spite of numerous 
references to it in Lucian and elsewhere we know nothing of the town beyond 
a few inscriptions, nothing of the works of art and public buildings which 
made the younger Pliny in a letter to the emperor Trajan call it urhe elegans 
et ornata.. The coins, ho^vever, are of extreme importance and interest, but 
with the earlier issues, whether bearing the inscription AMAZTPIOZ 
BAZIAIZZHZ or not, we have nothing to do.“® The Homer types, one of 
which appears to be reproduced in Canini, Iconografia, PI. XXVII., are all 
of imperial date. 

a. 1T5. Period of the Antonines. 

Obv. OMHPOC. Bust of Homer r. w'^earing fillet; drapery visible 
on both shoulders ; hair long, and falling on neck in well- 
marked locks ; beard somew'hat long; chin projecting; eyes 
recessed, with well-marked eyelids and upward gaze ; 

The comparison shouM be made witli the See Strabo xii. 9 ; Pauly- Wissowa, i. 

head in Munich (A-B. 423-4), or the still finer ])p. 1749-50 

e.xample in the Barracco collection, rather than Head'^ pp. 505-6 ; B..M.C. Potilut, etc. 

with the [loor and acadeniic copy in the Vatican, pp. 84-5. 
from which the type is generally known. 
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features clear-cut and of individual type ; face not seen in 
full profile. 

Rev. Undescribed.®* 

/3. .E. 10.5. [PI. V. 19.] 

01 V. OMHPOC. Bust of poet as above, but of coarser st 3 'le; an 
• attempt is made to render the further eyebrow as on a, but 
it is a failure. 

Rev. AMACTPIANDN. Hades seated 1. holding sceptre, Cerberus 
at his feet.®^ 

7. -E, '8. Period of the Antonine.s. 

Ohv. OMHPOC. Bust as above, of rougher workmanship. 

Rev. AMACTPI ANflN. T\’che of Amastris seated 1.®’ 

8. lE. -8. [PI. V. 20.] 

Ohv. OMH POC. Bust of Homer r., fine style. 

Rev. AMACT PIANHN. Nike standing l.«® 

e. xE. '8 or ‘80. Probably later than the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
p. 820, note 69a). 

Ohv. OMH POC. Bust as above. 

Rev. AMACTPIANON. River-god Moles reclining 1. holding h’re in 
r. hand, reed in 1. ; lel’t arm rests on vase, whence water 
Hows; in exergue MCAHC.®* 

.E. 'HS. [PI. V. 22.] 

Ohv. OMHPOC. Bust as above. 

Rev. AMACTPIANHN. River-god Meles as above, but holding 
uncertain attribute (reed ?) in r. hand.®'*^ 

>). .E. -8. [PL Y. 28.] 

Ohv. OMH POC. Bust as above. 

Rev. AMACTPIC. Bust of Faustina-Tyche of Amastris r., veiled 
and turreted.*® Of fine style and fabric. 

6. Ohv. OMHPOC. Bust as above. 

Rev. AMACTPI AN ON. Figure of Anaitis or Aphrodite seated r. 
(not a male figure, as given by Cuper : .see j/ost, p. 822).®5“’ 

Bernoulli, Muiizt. i. 1 ; said to be (1901) 
ill Arolsen collection. The reverse is imde- 
scrihed i<y him, anil I ha^ e been unable to obtain 
any <h“^criptioii of it from Arolsen. 

Ibid. Xn, 2, 1 liave to thank Dr. Ke;;ling 

for a cast of this coin, which is now at Beiiin. 

B.M.C. Fonfus, etc. p, 86, Xo. 13. 

Ihid. Xo. 14. 


Ibid. Xo. 15 ; Cuper, Apotheos. Homeric 
p. 22 ; Huntcf. Coll. ii. p. 233. 

B.M.C. Ponitts, ttc., Amastris. Xo. 16. 

B.M.C. Poatm^ p. 86, Xo. 17. 

Cupor, Apothr.os. Homeri p. 22. This type 
is not pultli.shed more rof-ently, but is not 
necessarily suspicious. Cf. ivfrci. p. 322, xv. 
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It seems at first sight unlikely that the heads a~f can all be derived 
from one original, a and for instance, have fine and delicate features, and 
the recessing of the e\’es gives an intensity to the gaze foreign to other coin 
types. although so much .smaller, is much better in style than a, though 
the latter is interesting as one of the few ideal portraits on coins in which 
the head is not represented in full profile, but shows the arch of the brow 
beyond the nose. There can be no doubt, however, that the two represent 
the same type reproduced from different points of view, ^-e on the other 
hand are marked by clumsiness of style ; the beard and hair are conventional 
and heavy and the treatment altogether careless, but, agreeing as they 
do in the e.xternals of the type — the slightly bent neck, the fulness of 
hair on the forehead, the recessed eyes and prominent chin, the drapery 
on the left shoulder, the long locks on the neck behind and falling forward 
on to the collarbone, and a really long-haired Homer is as rare in existing 
monuments as we gathered it was in antiquity (supra, p. 305)- — it is impossible 
to doubt the identity of type. Many of these details are peculiar among 
coin types to the Homer of Amastris, and it is noteworthy that, whereas late 
die-cutters constantly conventionalise or slur over details of feature and 
express! on** they are usually faithful in reproducing characteristic attributes 
of a particular type. The coins of Amastris of better style, a and show a 
distinct effort to reproduce the style of the original ; the worse ignore this 
utterly, aiming only at external fidelity : by the consensus of both some- 
thing of the style as well as the externals of the originals may be 
recaptured.®' 

The distinctive features of this type®® were recognised by Visconti in the 
so-called Apollonius of Tyana and its replicas, a view which Bernoulli 
is disjMsed to doubt on the ground that the coins ‘ wegen ihrer wechselnden 
Typen ’ offer a precarious ground ot identification. We have seen that, 
though the features vary somewhat, the essentials of the type are fixed, and 
it is not more unreasonable to base an argument on the coins of finer style 
than it is to take the best examples of the ‘Apollonius’ — as Bernoulli 
himself does — and use those for purposes of comparison If the likeness 
between the coins and the ' Apollonius ’ is in itself convincing, this should 
suffice : that it is convincing, if we put aside the theory that coins can 
never be a basis for identification, is almost past doubt. The thick locks 
clustering on the forehead and falling on the neck before and behind, 
the drapery on the left shoulder in the two most careful replicas, the 
straight thin nose, short upper lip and prominent chin, the recessed eyes 
with their clearly marked lids — these are identical in both, and as different 


Cf. the brouze and silvt'i' OMHPOY 
coin.age of Ins [mpra, p. 13). 

V’iscoiiti’s sngj^estiou that, because Aina- 
sti'is was a colony of Smyrna, tlicrefoie the coin 
type was probably taken fioni ilic statue in tlie 
Homereion ilieie, is quite uubupported by facts; 


the M€ AHC type « is, however, of course due 
to tlie Sinjniaean origin of the Aniastrians. 

For tlie Capitoline example Bernoulli i. 
I’l. Ill ; liottaii, i. p. 51 ; Helbig- i. 503 ; 
iiioie recently c.illeil Hesiod, cf, Beinoulli i. 

pp. 26-7. 
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from other Homer types as is the coin of los from the Hellenistic Homer 
of the British Museum. To say with Dr. Bernoulli that, because the 
‘ ApollonivTS ’ has not the least relationship to the Hellenistic Homeric 
type, therefore it is probably not Homer,®'-* is surely misleading, since 
no single coin cori-esponds to that Homeric Dpe, even where, as in the 
ca.se of Smyrna a, the coin is known to represent an actual statue : 
the argument on a priori grounds therefore falls to the ground, and 
the positive evidence of the coins that a Homer type vvas famous at 
Amasti’is which corresponds with the ‘ Apollonius ’ even in detail may 
surely be accepted. Bernoulli justly notes the decorativ'e character of 
the hair of the busts as belonging to painting rather than to sculpture, and 
suggests that the original may have been created bj- an artist of the second 
Attic school, to which indeed this idealising style also points ; if its identity 
with the Amastris t 3 'pe is accepted, its date must be somewhat later, since the 
city of Amastris was onlj’ founded about the j'ear 300, and the statue cannot 
therefore have been of earlier date. That it belongs to the later Attic school 
is, stylistically, highly probable. Attic artists were largely employed in the 
latter half of the fourth century in Asia Minor, and Queen Amastris, who 
finally became the wife of Lj-simachus, may well have been a patron of art in 
her new-founded and eponymous city, to whose beautj' Pliu}' later bears 
witne.ss. The reason for the erection of the statue is obscure ; we find it, as 
already said, in conne.xion with the type of the river-god Meles, which is 
borrowed directly from the probabh' almost contemporary Meles coins of the 
mother-city Smyrna,®**® for any other connexion of Meles and Melesigenes 
with Amastris is still to seek. Most of the cities which struck coins 
bearing the portrait of Homer had some claim more or less direct to 
personal connexion with the poet; here it seems likely that the obscure 
Paphlagonian town, one of the four communities to make up the, new city 
of Amastris, either seized on its only ancient distinction, its mention 
in the Catcdoguf^. or remembered that Smyrna was its mother-city and Homer 
in .some sense a citizen of their own, and erected a statue of the poet, 
the commission being probably given to some famous artist, which would 
account for its popularity in Roman times."® In later days the Homeric 
glories of Amastris were emphasised by a bold borrowing of the river-god 
of Smy rna, equipped with a lyre to make the connexion with the Homer 
of the ob\erse the more obvious. History as well as style points to rhe 
probability that the statue of Homer was erected by Queen Amastris for the 
adornment of her cit}' soon after its foundation in 300 li.C. 

The Mdes type is then a reproduction of the coin issued by the river’s 


^ i. p. 21. The fillet i.s unqiiest ouably 
larger than usual, as it is on some of the coins 
of Amastris, but this is a detail which varies so 
much that no great stress can he laid on it. 
Contrast, c.g., the broad fillet worn by the 
Homer of the los coins with the mere thread 
worn by the Hellenistic Homer of the Louvre. 


fi9a These liave been with great 2 )robability 
assigned by Dr. Head to the reign of Marcus 
Auielius {B.M.C. Ionia, p. 261) ; therefore the 
Aniasliiari issue is latei than that reign. 

Bernoulli enumerates ten replicas, op. oil, 
i. pp. 27-8. 
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rightful owner, with the noteworthy addition of a lyre. No other river-god 
is found with this incongruous attribute, but it is impossible, it seems to me, 
not to see in it, beside the obvious play on /ieXo?, which, however, does 
not occur at Smyrna, an allusion to Melesigenes, the singer who took his name 
from the river. Smyina had no need of such a canting symbol : she had the 
river, and she had the cave in which Melesigenes composed his works ; but 
the borrower Amastris is not content with the river-god unless his conne.vion 
with the Homer of the obverse, with which type alone he is found, is further 
explained. It is even possible that a picture or statue of Meles so conceived 
was placed near the Homer ot Amastris, since the type is only found as the 
reverse of a Homer coin, whereas at Smyrna, where the type originated, it 
serves for obverse and reverse on coins of different issues. The only other 
similar type at Amastris, the river-god Parthenios, which is not found with 
this obverse, is of local origin and presents no special feature, another 
reason for assuming the Ij’re held by the Meles to be an allusion to the 
Melesigenes of the obverse. 

One last feature common to the busts and coins must be mentioned, 
the curious blank look produced by the turning of the axis of the 
eyes outwards and upwards. This is noteworthy even on the coins, 
notably on a, where the head is seen on a larger scale, and must have 
been a marked feature of the original, as in fact it is of the copies. The 
effect of blankness and blindness is very marked, more so indeed than in any 
of the famous Hellenistic types except the Sans-souci bust (Bernoulli i. 2), 
in which both eyes are a restoration, and in an accomplished work of this 
date this cannot have been accidental. 

It seems not unreasonable to hope that we have thus, with the help of 
the coins, re-instated a famous but disputed portrait as a Homer of the earlier 
part of the third century B.C., and have even in some degree recovered its 
artistic history. It remains to consider those Homeric coin types found in 
the older numismatists which modern scholarship cannot accept. 

Dr. Biirchner, as already said, states that ten cities struck coins bearing 
Homeric types; Rasche in his first volume'll states that besides the eight 
here mentioned, Crete, Melos, and Myrina also issued them. The following 
list of Homeric apocrypha is probably incomplete but may be found useful. 

(ix.) The so-called coin of CVcA'- should read IHTflN, not KPHTHN, 
and is no other than the los coin {Rev. Athena and palm-tree) above described, 
as Rasche in the second volume of his Lexicon (ii. p. 555) notes. 

(.X.) The coin of 

Ohv. OMHPOC. Head of Homer r., wearing fillet, 

Rev. MHAienN. River-god reclining 1., holding urn and reed, 


Lexicon i. part ii. p. 101. section on jS’iimixmala Deormn, Heroum, etc. 

'- Figured in Hajm, Thes. Brit, part ii. PI. 111. 15. (This book is nnpaoinated and the 
p. 58. sections of plates separately numbered ; the 

'■* Naniismat. Mnsaci Hon. Anqoni. vol. i. ju-csent comes towards the close of the book.) 
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cannot now be traced, but looks in the engraving like a misreading of the 
familiar Amastris type, itself borrowed fiom Smyrna, with the river 
Meles, who usually holds Z///T and reed : the urn may easily be a mistake 
for the much less obvious lyre. The form MHAIEflN is improbable, the 
river-god type unknown in Melos; probably therefore this is a mere mis- 
reading of the MeAHC type, and not purely apocryphal. 

(xi.) The coin of Mijri $ia reading MVPINAIflN OMHPOCis mentioned 
by Hardouin,’* but beyond stating that it belongs to the reign of Nero he 
gives no further account of it, and the coin is apparently untraceable. There 
is no a priori evidence against its authenticity, but as things are it can only 
be considered doubtful. 

(-xii ) The coin of CItios given by Sestini,^'*'' 

0b>'. XIOES. Bald bearded head of Homer facingf, above taenia, 
Rrv. Sphinx, 
is certainly apocryphal, 

(xiii.) Gronovius’ medal (Thes. ii. p. 20) representing Apollo side by 
side with ‘ Homer,’ a common altar between them, is really Ad/. C'. Ionia, 
Chios, Nos. 122-41. 

Ohv. ACC API A TP I A Sphinx to r. 

Rrr. XIHN, Apollo with patera and Dionysos with cantharos and 
thyrsos facing, between them flaming altar. 

(xiv.) The Homer of Guillatime Roville, called a ‘Medagiia’ in the 
Italian version of the Rrompfnuriuin Icuniim, is a purely imaginary type,^® 
a conventional bearded head possibly derived from a contorniate, with a laurel 
wreath added. 

fxv.) The Homer of Amfivtrt>i given by Caper {Apotli. Horn.) and 
mentioned above (p. 318) as 0, may n<.)t be genuine, as its reverse, the 
Aphrodite-Anaitis type, is not recorded in imperial times, to which all the 
Homer types of Amastris belong, though it occurs on earlier coins : it mav, 
howe\ er. be right enough, as the combination is at least not an obvious one 
for a forgery. 

(xvi.) The OJMHPOC type also given by Cuper {UAd. p. 23), 

Ohv. Homer type as found on contorniates. 

Rev. Man leading horse, 
is a contorniate misleadingly drawn; so are (n) 

(xvii.) Cnper’s other type, 

Ohv. Homer, as above, 

R<o'. River-god, 
and (h), 


O^yera }). 109. 

Lett. fU Contin. v. p, 42, tab. i. 22 
hence Mionnet, p 390, No, 13. 


Front o>n'io delh Medaylic, 1553, p. 59 ; the 
Latin title is simph' Proniptaarhnn Iconum. 
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(xviii.) Fulvius Ursinus, Imagines, 1570, p. 20. These are like other 
contorniates more fully dealt with below. The writer is unable to identify 
three of the engravings in Gronovius, that with the small head on a large 
field, inscr. OMHPOC, that without an inscription, which may not be a 
Homer at all, and the OMHPOC head wearing a fillet; all are engraved in 
the text of vol. ii. p. 19 of the Thesaurus as if they w^ere contorniates, but 
no reverse types are given. 

Finally* Haym’s ‘ Homers ’ (JAc-s. ed. 1763, vol i. PI. XIX. 2-3) rev. 
head of ‘Thespis’ crowned with ivy, A6GE, is in fact B.M.C. Attica, p. 86, 
Nos. 604 seqci- 

Ohv. Laureate head of Zeus r. 

Rev. Head of Dionysus. AGE, 

the first 0 is a misunderstood symbol. Haym’s second variety, in which 
Zeus w’ears a fillet, is otherwise undescribed with this reverse, although 
Homer w^as, indirectly, claimed as Athenian by the historians Aristarchos 
and Dionysios, and, as we have seen, there was at least one statue to him 
in Attic territory. 

Eight cities then claimed by their coinage a share in Homer ; and it is most 
unfortunate that in the long list of statues mentioned by ancient writers not 
one corresponds wdth these numismatic examples except the famous statue at 
Smyrna, which, though not expressly mentioned, is implied in the mention 
of coins and shrine by Strabo, and was seen in the fifteenth century. One of 
the remaining types can be recognised in the so-called Apollonius, but the 
remaining six are unknown, and likely to remain .so. But their very variety, 
and the fact that not one corresponds wdth the famous and familar Homer 
types, may reasonably set us looking among existing busts and statues for 
types, not necessarily- those on the coins, which may, like them, reproduce 
some of the different Homeric portraits so widely distributed over the 
ancient world. 

A few- words must be given to contorniates, since the Homer type on 
these pieces is widely known. Contorniates, a group of ‘ medals ’ so long 
classed as numismatic that it is hard to break away from the tradition, and 
call them frankly draughtsmen, have, as I have elsewhere pointed out,“''‘ very 
small value as portraits. After Alexander the Great, Homer is by far the 
commonest of these types, but, like most contorniate portraits, has no 
individuality, while the treatment of the hair and drapery belongs to the 
fourth century of our era. This OJMHPOC type — so the w-orcl is almost 
invariablv written — has no claim to rank even as a reflection of a Greek 
ideal portrait, and its interest chiefly lies in the testimony which its 
frequent occurrence bears to the popularity of Homer in the later Roman 
world, as do the scenes from Iliad and Odyssey so common as reverse 
tvpes on the same objects. It is a curious fact that most of those 
personages represented on the coins, other than imperial portraits and 


:5a Qjir. 1906 p. 17. 
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the great majority of the myths, are Greek, though contorniates were 
used solely in the western world and are chiefly found in Italy. 
Against Horace, Virgil, Terence, Sallust, Apuleius, Roma, the Wolf 
and Twins, the Rape of the Sabines, and one or two more must be 
set Homer, Alexander, Demosthenes, Euripides, Olympias, Anaxarchus, 
Pythagoras, Apollonius of Tyana, Sarapis, Helios, and the very numerous 
scenes from Greek legend and m 3 thology ; the scenes from daily life are, on 
the other hand, entire!}’ Roman. The value of the heads as portraits is 
almost nil.^*^ It is a curious and apparently unnoted fact that none of the 
numerous Homer types has any legend on the reverse ; the name on the 
obverse is variously written (jOMHPOZ, OJMHPOC, and very rarely OMHPOC, 
but the typje varies very little. The reverse types are as follows : — 

а. Ceres, the Emperor, Jupiter, Victory, Earth, and Ocean. (Sabatier, 

Medailles Contornkdes, xii. 6 ; Coh. 62.) 

yS. Cybele and Atys in quadriga. (Sab. xi. 6 ; Coh. 63.) 

7 - Bacchus, Silenus, and panther. (Sab. xi. 9 ; Coh. 64.) 

S. Legend of Dirce. (Sab. xi. 9 ; Coh. 6-5 ) 

б. Groom and horse. (Sab. vi. 3 : Coh. 66 ; Cuper, Apotheos. 

Homeri, p. 23.) 

Athlete standing. (Sab. viii. 1 ; Coh. 67.) 

T], Huntsman attacking boar. (Sab. ix. 9; Coh. 68.) 

d. Victorious quadriga r. (Sab. vii. -5 ; Coh. 69.) 

i. Victorious quadriga, full face. (Coh. 70.) 

K. Alexander ? (usually called huntsman or Emperor) attacking a lion. 

(Fulv. Ursinus, Itnaglues, p. 20; apparently the earliest 
reproduction of a contorniate.) 

X. River-god holding reed, reclining 1., leaning on urn. (Cuper, 
Apotheos. Hoineri, p. 23 : for other possible types cf. supra, 
p. 32;i.) 

Neither of the last has been hitherto identified as a contorniate, but the 
identification is a certain one both from the types of obverse and reverse and 
the spelling of Homer with an w. The last, X, is of special interest, as 
the type of the river-god is not elsewhere found on contorniates save in the 
case of a copy of the Nilus of Alexandrian coins in the British Museum 
(Xuni. Chr. 1906, PI. II.). Moreover, it is an unquestionable example of 
the rare class of contorniate reverses copied direct from coins, the original 
in this case being the M€AHC coins of Amastris already noted, and it is 
thus directly connected with the obverse type, which is very rarely the case 
with contorniates. 

In these contorniates then we have objects essentially popular, on 
which the die-cutter produces portraits marked by the peculiarities of hair 


Tiiere are perhaj'S three exceptions, the Pythagoras with obverse head of Helios. See 
Lysippic head <'f Alexander, the C O A O NOC, my articles in Nian. Chr. 1906, p. 17, and in 
a faithful copy of a famous Roman gem signed Pupers of the British School at Rome, 1905, 
by the engraver Solon, and the type of P- 
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and dress of his own times, which is exactly what the die-cutter of the 
portrait coins does not. No stronger ai'gument for the authenticity of the 
latter can be adduced than a comparison between their carefully marked and 
often archaic details and the imaginary portraits created by the makers of 
contorniates after the fashion of their own times. 

In the Homer of monumental art only the later ideal is commonly 
recognised, and though the vindication of the value of coin types here 
attempted may re-instate Visconti’s second Homer type, the so-called 
Apollonius, as a copy of the Homer of Amastris, we are still no nearer to 
discovering the earlier and nobler conception presented by the coins of los 
and Smjuna on a larger scale. It is not perhaps too much to hope that by 
their aid some portrait head may be identified, more in accordance with the 
dignity of these earlier types. 

To sum up, we can trace three stages in the Homer of the coins, and 
may therefore assume them for other forms of art. The coins of Smyrna 
represent Homer under the aspect of an Olympian ; seated apart he rests his 
head on his hand, holding in the other, negligently and as an attribute, the 
immortal scroll. On certain coins of Cyme he appears as like a Zeus as 
mortal may, with scroll in place of thunderbolt or Victory. On the coins of 
Chios a he has become the human poet, and the scroll, no longer an attribute 
merely, forms part of the motive of the statue ; on Chios /3 Homer has become 
the reciter, and the scroll is essential to the motive of the work. These three 
stages, the Olympian, the poet, and the minstrel, correspond to all that we 
know from other sources of the development of Greek portrait art. In the case 
of Homer it, cannot be doubted that the last stage, artistically speaking, 
is represented in the familiar Hellenistic type ; an intermediate stage 
and earlier tradition — if we may judge from the head only — is represented 
in the ‘ Apollonius.’ Portraits such as those on the coins of los and Smyrna 
have not thus far been identified on a larger scale, since Homer types have 
as yet been judged by their conformity or non-conformity with the Hellenistic 
types ; but the same tendencies can be traced in the Lateran Sophocles 
on the one hand with its strongly marked idealism so different from the 
earlier and severer typo, on the other in the increasing grotesqueness 
which marks the later portraits of Socrates. Taking all the j)ortraits 
together, as well Hellenistic busts as the coin-types of six centuries, we 
may say of the coins of los as Pliny said of the Aleman of Calamis, 
Homerua poeta nidlius civitatis est nohilior. 

Katharine A. Esdaile. 
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NOTES ON THE SEQUENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FABRICS CALLED PROTO-CORINTHIAN.i 


Nearly eveiy iiuportant excavation cairied out in recent years on 
Greek soil has added to our knowledge of the proto-Corinthian fabric. Thera 
and Sparta have appeared as importers of the ware in its earliest days; 
Delphi, the Argive Heraion, and Aegina have illuminated its later stages, 
with the result that many fresh varieties are now included under thi.s general 
heading. The provisional publication by Professor Gabriel i:>f valuable 
material from Cuiiia has enriched our knowledge of the style in its early 
])ha.s('.s.- None tlie le.ss, th<.‘ magniheent luinb-series of Syracu.se and other 
Sicilian sites still atford the best, indeed, the otily e\ idence other than that 
of .st\ le by which to establish th<‘ seijueiice and duration of tin* fabrics which 
pass utuier this name. Hence, though tin.' Sicilian material atfords but a 
partial \iew, it will be given the chief place in the 
folliiwing 'discussion, supplementary evidence being 
•sought from other sources. 

At Syracuse. proto-Corinthian with linear decor- 
ation is represented, though somewhat scantily, in 
its earliest form, nana’ly the wide-bodied, often 
almost spherical lekythos with a small lip which 
is sometimes deprcs.sed towards the centre. ' Fig. 1.^^ 
The shape is net found in Geometric,^ and its origin 
is olxscure. Its closest parallel is a Cvpriote form 
feiind especially at Amathus, which differs from 
the proto-Corinthian chiefly in having a much 
longer neck.'’ In their small .size and neat execution the two resemble each 
other, and in the general character of their decoration. The Cvpriote tvpe 



^ My thanks are «hu‘ to Professor Myre'> fur 
valuaMe criticisms luirl '.u^'gestious ; to ProffS'^op 
Orsi ami Professor (hibrici for leave to repro- 
iluce illustrations frnin their puhlicatious^uoted 
below ; ami to !Mr. Dio'ij* for the «lra\\ing of 
the S['arta pv-xis reprotliiccil in h'i^G 17. 

- Cenni snlld orijine 'h'Uo 'itile gconi^friot (h 
Ckutid, Napoli, 1911. The author's hnal publi- 
cation will appear shoitly. 

^ Not. Sr, 1895, p. 179, Pig, 78. 

A late gfometiic form from Corinth Iwar'j, 
however, some lesemMance to it. A.J.A. 1905, 


PI. NIV. B. 4. 

Some Iniig-necketl vases of this form were 
fonml at Cuma {Oabiici l.c. Fig. 11) iui<l aie 
reganled by Gal-iici as the earliest proto- 
Corinthian piodnets; but as they ditfer fioni tho 
reitainly proto-Corinthian specimen^ in having 
no slip, and as they aie absent from vaiioiis 
sites where early proto-Corinthian abounds, it is 
safer to regard them as a distinct fabiic. 
Po'‘Sibly they are Cypriote imports ; for other 
possible instances of contact between Cuma and 
Cypius in tbP peri' d ^ee Gabnci, l.c. p- 48. 
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has on the shoulder groups of concentric circles, round the body bauds 
interspersed with fine lines in the Late Mycenaean manner. 1 he handle 
frequently r uns into a handle-ridge on the neck some way behjw the lip, a 
feature foreign to proto-Corinthian, but often also joins the lip in the usual 
way. The proto-Corinthian vases have on the shoulder occasional ly rays 
diverging from the neck, generally some motive characteristic of Cieoiuetric ; 
yet with this style the lekythos has but little in common. The maeauder is 
lacking; so is the division of the di'sign into panels by vertical lines. The 
fine lines succeeded bv' broad bands which form the invariable decoration of 
the body have their prototype in the lines and bands of Late Mycenaean ware, 
though in that fabric the two elements are intermingled, while in 2 )rato- 
Corinthian the bands have all gravitated to the bottom of the vase.' The 
fairly common practice of dividing a few lines from the remainder by groups 
of vertical zigzags can also be paralleled on Late Mycenaean stirrup vases.^ 
A motive neither Mycenaean nor Geometric sometimes replaces the shoulder- 
ornament on some of tliese early specimens, viz. the wreath of hanging leaves 
characteristic of the later lekythos with incised scales generally regarded 
as Corinthian, and of the spherical aryballos. It soon drops out of the 
proto-Corinthian style ; but its occurrence suggests a temporary contact 
with some foreign infiuonce which in the case of the other fabrii' was 
more permanent. Some such early contact woulil explain an instance ot 
the use of crimson jjaint unique at this date, \iz. for a snake on a Syracusan 
lekythos.^® 

The priority of this wide-bodied type is of course admitted. At 
Syracuse it occurs in a few graves only, and those the oldest, containing 
either no other material or forms with linear decoration only. It is fairly 
abundant at the Argive Heraion, where the s,inctuary-deposit goes well back 
into the eighth century, at Delphi, at Aegina ("Aphaia temple;, at Thera, and 
at Sparta, whore fiu'cign importation all but ceases with the close of the 
linear period. It is the predominant form at (.'uma, traditionally the oldest 
of the Greek colonies in the West : but farther north, in Latium and Etruria, 
it occurs t ery rarely indeed, an indication that its day was owr before the 
stream of Greek commerce began to How freely in this region.'^ 

From the first the shajte of this lekythos is somewhat Huctuating, truly 
spherical forms (Fig. 1) occurring side by side with others in which the 
greatest width tends to rise to the level of the shoulders. This tendency 
becomes more marked until the spherical form completely disappears and is 
replaced by a type with high Hat shoulders, tapering sharply towards the 


See Tomlj.s ctxxiii., cccviii., ircxxxvii.. 
LDLVi. ill til*-' }iublicatioii of tht.- Syraciisau 
oxcavatioHS i.Oibi, Ciiiiiteio del Fusco, Xottzi>: 
deuli ^cavi, 1893 and 1895). 

" One skyphos from Acgiiia has bauds alternat- 
ing with gi'tiups of fine lines in the Mycenaean 
style. Pallat, Ath. MitJ. 1897, Fig. 8. 

^ Galinti, Z.c. Figs. 15 and 17. 


‘‘ Not. Sc. 1895, p. 138, Fig. 16. 

Xnf. Sr. 1895, p. 151, Fig. 37. 

There is one example iu the museum at 
Curneto and one in the Palazzo dei Coiiservaton 
li<»m the cemetery of the iron age on the 
E&’puhne. For the latter see Moii. Ant. Line. 
XV. PI. IX. 10. 
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base (Fig. 2)^'^ and bearing a general resemblance, often noted, to the Late 
Mycenaean stirrup vase. Mycenaean affinities undoubtedly exist in the early 
proto-Corinthian fabric, and may well be derived in part through such late 
products as the vases from Aegina recently published in the Epheineris in 
part, possibly, from Cyprus. But here it would seem 
that another element has at least contributed to fix 
the new type From the shoulders downward the 
shape of the new lekythos is exactly that of the 
skyphos,^* a vase which makes its appearance just 
about this date. The trick of hand acquired in 
makino' the new form comes out also in the lekythos. 

o , 

It may further be noted that from this time on the 
lip of the lekythos is invariably flat and tends to grow 
wider. 

There are two well-marked varieties of skyphos, 
shewn in Fig. 3, o, hX- The first is of unknown 
derivation ; the second has a prototype in Late 
Geometric.i'J A few skyphoi of type a have the line and band decoration of 
the lekythos, but almost immediately a new motive appears, the bands being- 
replaced by rays radiating from the foot of the vase. This ornament becomes 
at once normal on the skyphos and frequent on the lekythos. It is in one 
sense not entirely new, for as a shoulder ornament radiating from the neck 




Fig. 3. 


it occurs occasionally on lekythoi of the earliest type : moreover the dog- 
tooth ornament of Geometric sometimes takes up a position near the foot of 
the vase with something of the same effect.^" But the position absolutely at 
the foot is a novelty and serves to some extent as a date-mark. Along with 
the skyphos three new vase-forms make their appearance for the first time in 
S}U’acusan tombs, viz. the flat-bottomed oinochoe, generally called lekythos 


1- Not. Sc. 1893. p. 473. 

Ephcm. 1910, PI. IV. It will be noted 
that there is also a nearly si>herical variety of 
the stirrup-vase. 

11 I am indebted to Professor Myres for this 
observation. 

11 Not. Sc. 1893, p. 474; ilon. Ant. Line. 


xvii. Fig. 141. 

i« A.J.A. 1905, PI. XIV. cf. Pallat, l.c. 
Fig. 15. The use of black glaze is also a feature 
of Late Geometric. 

1" E.g. on a vase published B.O.H. 1895, 
p. 275. 
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a ventre conico in Italian publications, (Fig. 4),** a large clumsy jug, also flat- 
bottomed and of somewhat fluctuating shape 
(Fig. 5),^® and the cylindrical pyxis (Fig. 6).^ 

All three frequently have the new ray orna- 
ment round the foot, though properly it 
belongs to forms which contract towards the 
base. 

The pyxis is a new shape in clay, hut in 
other materials it goes back to Aegean times, 
and can be seen in the hands of the lady of 
the new Tiryns fresco. The skyphos is un- 
doubtedly a metallic form, having actually 
been found in metal in Italian tombs. The 
sharp contours of the oinochoe also suggest a 
metallic origin ; early instances however tend 
to have the body rounded rather than truly 
conical. It is possible that a common origin 

for the oinochoe and the jug may be found in such an intermediate form as 
that of a vase from the Heraion with linear decoration of an early type. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

These new forms exhibit occasionally geometric traits which are lacking 
on the lekythos ; the oinochoe sometimes has a hatched maeander on the neck. 


Xot. Sc. 1895, p. 132, Fig. 10. 

“ Xot. Sc. 1893, p. 468. 

■-» Xot. Sc. 1893, p. 478. 

Arg. Her. ii. p. 128, Fig. 56 : ef. Fig 93. 
In the museum at Eleusis there is a Geometiic 
oinochoe(No. 697) which comes midway between 
these two. For various forms of the proto-Corin- 
thian jug, Not. Sc. 1893, p. 477; 1895, p. 153. 
The shape occurs in another fabric, which how- 
ever there is no reason to connect with proto- 
Corinthian, viz., rough jugs which often have 
a stamped design. They have been found at 


Gela Ant. Line. xvii. Fig. 183', Megara 

Hyblaea, Menidi, Eleusis, Aegina, the Heraion, 
in Boeotia and in Thera. They have no slip, 
which dissociates them from proto-Corinthian, 
and as they are found at Gela and Megara 
Hyblaea, andnot at Syracuse, theyareprobablyof 
later date than the linear fabric. They generally 
have the body slightly rounded, as have also a 
few of the early proto-Corinthian examples; e.g. 
that of Arg. Her. ii. p. 159, Fig. 53, and 
Gabrici, l.e.. Fig. 10. 
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"'.vhile the sk\’pho.s normally has on the rim a panel framed by vertical lines, 
and not infrequently the ‘ butterfl}' ’ motive. A new feature appears in the 
form of a chequer, or, more strictly, an alternating dot or bar design (see 
Fig. .5), which is common on the jug, pyxis, and lekythos; intruding into the 
svstem of fine lines which is still the basis of the decoration it forms the first 
step towards a zone of figures. The dot rosette and dot str.r, though the 
former goes back to the Dipylon .style, make their first appearance in proto- 
Corinthian about this time accompanied by the pothook;-’ and other forms of 
rosette occur, though less commonly. 

In the case of the lekythos these ornaments are at first confined to the 
shoulder, leaving the linear decoration intact, but soon begin to form a zone 
round the body ; processions of running dogs in silhouette also appear, 
sometimes on the shoulder, sometimes on the body of the vase.’^ Incision 
too shews itself occasionally and tentatively, at first in the shoulder ornament 
of lekythoi still of the linear class. Two such lekythoi found at Syracuse, 
unfortunately without I'ecorded tomb provenance have on the shoulder the 
one a row of birds, the other the pothook and a characteri.stic proto-Corinthian 
ornament, the palmette on a looped or curved stalk, in both cases with 
incision. The rest of the design consists of lines and bands. Occasionally 
the running dogs have an incised line oi' two. A very primitive instance of 
the practice is afforded by a lekythos from the Argive Heiaion’^® of a 
distinctly early type, with small lip. broad shoulders, and bands, not rays, 
round the foot. Two large birds with a considerable amount of incising 
are introduced on the shoulder and intrude clum.sily on the fine lines of the 
body. A fairly free use of purple or crimson paint is characteristic of this 
period : it is especially common on lekythoi in the form of lines apjfiied over 
black-bands, often in combination with the alternate dot ornament. 




Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


In spite of the generally stereotyped and monotonous appearance of the 
fabric, it is plain that the poiiod is one of fresh contacts and much innovation. 
The true development of the style can be traced on some remarkable vases 
found at Cuma, the Argive Heraion, and a few other sites. 


-- See iVo/. .SV. p. 401, foi an early Figs. 115, lit, 

instance of the two latter. -* For tliis motive see Xul. Sc. 1895, p. 145, 

For typical lekythoi see Ktif. Sc. 1S95, Fig. 26. 

JI. 142, Fig. 21 ; Mon. Ani. Luxe. xvii. Arrj. Her. ii. p 127, Fig 53. 
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Beginning with the lekythos, we may note those reproduced in Figs. 
7-13, of which the first three come from Cuma, the fourth from Syracuse, 
and the remainder from the Ai'give Heraion. Their heavy forms and small 
lips shew that they belong to an early stage in the period with which we are 
dealing, but the decoration is novel. The fine lines have been reduced or 
abolished, and the tendency to give great prominence to one zone, filling it 
with a few large, well-spaced motives, suggests the influence of painting on a 
greater scale. The feeding deer of Figs. 7** and 10 maybe compared with the 
feeding horse of the jug with griffin-head in the British Museum, and also 
with the walking horse of a largo Syracusan vase (Figs. 15 and 16).-® In 
Figs. 7 and 8 the zone of rays slowly finding its way to the bottom deserves 
attention, and also on the latter the ornament both Mycenaean and Geometric 
of circles with a central dot joined by tangents. The bird-heads of Fig. 8 
are obviously derived from the pothook, itself a derivation from the 
Mycenaean lily-like flowers with stamens. The motive recurs on a Syracusan 
lekythos, in silhouette and with incision, having lost all resemblance to the 
original.®** The dot-filling of the heads is a proto-Corinthian feature.®^ 

The guilloche of Fig. 9®- (also found on the griffin jug) is one of the 
earliest examples of a motive which in a more elaborate form becomes regular 



on the handle of the lekythos at a later date: and the palniettes with 
straying tendrils are the prototype of the lotus and palmette w'reath 
characteristic of the same class. Their affinity is obvious with the design 
of the oinochoe, also from Cuma, reproduced in Fig. 14,®® where the lower 


pair of tendrils have been bent dowi 
with the ornament which appears 
sphinx on the large Syracusan va.se a 

Gabriel, Cenni, Fig. 13. 

Mon. d. 1. ix. PI. 5, 1. 

Not. Sc. 1895, p. 1S.5, Fiy.s. 86 ami 87. 

Gabiiei, l.c., Fig. 16, 

It is also noted on an early lek\tlios from 
Tlieivi. Alh. Mitt. 1903 p, 196. Kll. Cf. Penot 
et Chipiez, iii. Fig. 554, for a “Phoenician'’ 


into a heart shape, and hardly less so 
in conjunction with both horse and 
ready alluded to. As in the shoulder 

silver bowl having a jialmette design with 
volutes terminating in birds'-heads. 

Cf. fVof. 5t‘. 1S93, p. 470 (teira-cntta 
]U'utoine) and the lion and deer of tlie griffin 

ji'S- 

Gabriel, f.r.. Fig. 14. 

^ Gabrici, l.c., Fig. 3 a and b. 
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ornament of Fig. 9, the lower palmette here appears in the form of a solid 
triangle, with which the triangles with volutes of the griffin jug may he 
compared. A fragment from the Heraion preserves atrophied palmettos 
attached to the volutes.^ Several pyxides of large size from the Heraion 
shew interesting varieties of this motive, the tendril sometimes developing 
at the expense of the palmette, a tendency also seen in proto- Attic work.®® 
One example shews the triangle with volutes and drops of the fragment 
just quoted in process of formation.®® 

The Syracusan lekythos of Fig. 10,®^ found with two linear examples of 
early type, belongs both by shape and subject to this class. The peculiar 



Fio. to. 


Fici. 11. 


Fig. 12. 




form of the rays, which in this instance also have not quite reached the 
bottom of the vase, deserves attention. Unable to adapt the long ray which 
he desired to the strongly curved surface of the vase, the artist has drawn a row 
of short triangles and given them height by adding a vertical line at the apex. 

On the Heraion lekythos of Fig. 11 we may note the vertical band of 
lozenges and half-lozenges, a motive common to proto-Corinthian and proto- 
Attic, and also the concentric circles of the main zone. This latter motive, 
which suggests Cjqiriote influence, is rare ; it finds an echo, however, in the 
wheel of Fig. 12,®'® and recurs in silhouette on a S 3 Tacusan lekythos already 
referred to for the bird-head ornament on the shoulder.^® The female head 
in outline is found at a later date on proto-Corinthian spherical aryballoi, 
generally on the handle. Most interesting of all perhaps is the variety of 
the palmette and tendril ornament, with the tendrils taking somewhat the 
form of an inverted lyre.'*'^ 

The lekythos of Fig. 13^- is of special interest and importance. The 
shape is still somewhat squat and heavy, but the rays have found their 


Ar(j. Her. ii. PI. lix. 1. 

Compare Arg. Her. ii. p. 138, Fig. 69 6 
with the proto-Attic rase of the Kew York 
Museum, figured in the Bulletin for April, 
1912, and also published in this number of the 
J.H.S. 

Arg. Her. ii. p. 139, Fig. 69 d,e,f. 

3" Hot. Sc. 1895, p. 137 (Fig. 14). 

■■■' Arg. Her. ii. p. 146, Fig. 14, Fig. 86, 


PI. Ixvi. 11. 

Arg. Her., ii. p. 146, Fig. 87. 

In this form it is found in purple and 
white on spherical aryballoi, probably Corinth- 
ian, of a later date. 

" Not shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is reproduced Arg. Her. , ii. PI. Ixvi. 1 1 . 

Arg. Her. ii. p. 147, Fig. 88. 
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proper place round the base and are now of the true shape. On the shoulder 
we have another variety of the palmette and tendril motive, symmetrical in 
form, in which the tendril has developed at the expense of the palmette ; 
this is a real approach to the lotus and palmette wreath of the fully developed 
lekythos. The hare also becomes a favourite motive, being substituted for 
one of the dogs in the conventional procession. The main design, consisting 
of a line of rudely drawn quadrupeds with incised detail, contains the real 
beginnings of the b.-f. style.^^ The animals include two lions, a bull, and a 
curious creature with head full face and incised spots, which looks like the 
prototype of the Corinthian panther. The careful drawing of the paws of 
these felines should be noted as typically proto-Corinthian ; a later instance 
may be seen on the skyphoi published by Pallat, loc. cit. PI. VIII. 



Fio. 13. 



To judge by its heavy shape, the remarkable lekythos published 
J.H.S. xi. p. 179 should not be much later than the group just discussed. 
Its ultimate derivation from the art of the Cypriote-Phoenician metal bowls 
is noted by Sir C. Smith ; now that we have other indications of occasional 
Cypriote relations, we may perhaps venture to regard it as copied im- 
mediately, though not very intelligently, from some such original. Direct 
imitation of metal work would account for so extensive a use of incision at 
an early date. 

A close parallel to the lekythos of Fig. Id is atforded by a slightly more 
primitive pyxis from Sparta found in the recent excavations on the Orthia 
site and reproduced in Fig. IT. Here again we have a row of quadrupeds 
executed with a considerable degree of barbarous vigour. Thvo confronted 
dogs are represented in the crouching attitude characteristic of the later 
style, and the treatment of the enormous paws of the one to the right, 
though much ruder, foreshadows that already noted on the lekythos. The 
curious ornament behind the dog to the left seems to be ultimately derived 


Earliest in type at least of the whole fragment of a skyphos at Eleusis (Ephan. 1898, 
series with figure decoration is the curious I’l. v. 3.). Both presumably represent the 
lekythos in the Ashmolean Museum published local Geometric style which proto-Corinthian 
J.H.S. 1904, p. 295. The style is purely superseded. 

Geometric, and finds a piarallel in that of a 
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from the palmette and tendril of Figs. 9, 14, 15, and IG. In the last case we 
have seen the tendency of the lower palmette to solidify into a pjTamid 
surmounted hv a swelling representing the volutes. Here the upper 



Fio. 14 


palmette has disappeared, and is replaced by the upper pair of tendrils 
looped together and terminating in a rough ornament reminiscent of a 
palmette, the whole somewhat resembling the .shoulder ornament of Fig. 13. 



Fic. 15. 


The .‘^arne original seems to lurk in the pyramid with two .swellings of the 
new proto-Attic vase in New York and also in the object surmounted by 
birds on ihe Herakles lekythus in Boston. The croi-s-hatclied triangles 


« A.J.A. 1900, PI. VI. 
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with a hook at the apex are of interest as a rai’e form of a motive derived 
from the Mycenaean flower with stamens. It occurs already in Mycenaean 
artfl® sometimes with a dot inside the hook. There are of course man\’ 


feujXJJIUIIIIIIIIWJIxJ 



Fig. 16. 

collateral forms, of which the ordinary Rhodian variety and tlie pot-hook are 
the commonest. A pyxis lid from the Artemision at Ephesus affords a third 



2 







Fig. ir. 


example of these rude beginnings ; here we have again lions and dogs, with 
the interesting addition of two sphinxes guarding an object which perhajis 
represents a cuirass.^'' 

J d‘:r Acrop. PI. A III, 234 In tlie British Museum ; figure 1 in Ej-i-avn- 

tions nl Kphesus, p. 230, Fig. 57. 
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Such experiments in design as we have been considering are of course 
rare ; they are moreover somewhat restricted in distribution. In the West 
the diffusion of ordinary types is extended, for to the sites quoted for the 
■wide-bodied lekythos we may add the Forum, Praeneste (Bernardini Tomb), 
Caere (Regulini-Galassi Tomb), Falerii, Vulci, Narce, Vetulonia (Tomba del 
Duce and Tumulo della Pietrera), and doubtless others as well ; the volume 
of material too has greatly increased, but it consists almost entirely of 
lek}dhoi and skyphoi of the most uniformly monotonous design. The 
technique however is generally of the utmost perfection, notably in the case 
of the skyphos, the lustre and durability of whose glaze are the more 
remarkable from the fact that the surface of the finest lekythoi is so 
frequently ruined. Its design seldom varies from the scheme of Fig. 3 ; but 
occasionally a zone of alternate dots or rosettes interi-upts the fine lines or a 
zone of running dogs takes their place. Now- and again double rays or rays 
and pothooks are substituted for single rays round the base, a variation 
which in the case of the lekythos occurs only in conjunction with the b.-f. 
style and is therefore a mark of some degree of lateness. This vase is 
rather more frequent in Italy than the lekythos, and its popularity is farther 
illustrated by the frequency with which it is imitated in the fine bucchero 
with punctured fan ornament; unless indeed these specimens are copied 
directly from metal examples, which in a few instances have survived. The 
lekythos is imitated, though much less frequently, in the same ware : it has 
exactly the shape of the proto-Corinthian ‘ ray ’ lekythos, never of the wide- 
bodied type, and sometimes has incised rays round the foot. 

A slightly later form of skyphos preserves the rays round the foot and 
the geometric decoration of the rim, but substitutes for the fine lines a 
broad zone of black glaze, which often has applied lines of red or white.^" 
Closely associated with it is a kylix with similar decoration. Both forms 
slightly outlast true linear w-are in Sicilian graves. 

The remaining vase-forms of the linear period have a much restricted 
range of distribution. The pyxis is very rare in Italy, the flat-bottomed jug 
seems to be peculiar to Syracu.se ; the fiat-bottomed oinochoe is frequent at 
Syracuse and at Cuma, but apparently does not occur farther north in Italv. 
Like the skyphos, it has a strong preference for purely linear decoration and 
often employs on the neck a hatched maeander, a Geometric survival not 
common in proto-Corinthian. 

The close of the linear period is marked by the appearance of three of 
the proto-Corinthian forms we have been e.xamining — the lekythos, and the 
flat-bottomed oinochoe and jug — in a new fabric, whose characteristic is the 
employment of polychrome decoration and incision on a dark ground. The 
lekjdhos is slightly larger than the linear type, and much more tapering; it 
has a wreath of hanging leaves on the shoulder and upright leaves not 


■*' Mon. Ant. xvii. Fig. 76, the vase to 
the left. 

Sc. 1893, p. 476. 


See Gahrici. l.c. Fig. 10, Arg. Her, ii, 
p. 130, Fig. 59, for specimens with more varied 
designs. 
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rays — round the foot ; the body is decorated either with scales incised on a 
black glaze ground and picked out with red, or with black bands and applied 
red lines. The oinochoe and jug, together with the olpe a rotelle which 
appears at this point, are at first completely covered with black glaze and 
have some amount of incised ornament, generally scales or bars, picked out 
with red and white or yellow paint; soon they develop zones of animals 
executed in silhouette with incision on a cream background. Contem- 
poraneously with these, or very nearly so, appears the bombylios or pear- 
shaped alabastron, which very much resembles an inverted ‘ scale ’ lekythos ; 
it has a wreath of hanging leaves round the neck and upright leaves round 
the base, and on the body black bands with applied red lines or a zone of 
alternate dot often very roughly executed ; scales and incision are rare. The 
olpe and alabastron are forms derived from skin vessels, which none of the 
true proto-Corinthian forms are. The alabastron, it is true, has a superficial 
resemblance to the ‘Phoenician’ alabastron of glass and to its alabaster 
original ; but this is more apparent than real. The clay vase is far baggier 
in shape, and whereas the glass and alabaster forms ha^'e two projections 
some way down the body generally pierced with string-holes, the other 
has one such projection immediately under the lip. If ultimately derived 
from the glass type, it has been under strong influence from a leather 
form. 

These new forms arc generally regarded as the first post-Goometric 
products of Corinth, and though positive evidence is lacking, probabilities are 
in favour of this ^'iew. Several facts at least appear incompatible with a 
proto-Corinthian origin. Except the lekythos, which soon drops out, all 
these forms persist in Corinthian ware, ultimately appearing in the style 
characterised by a crowded back-ground of degenerate rosettes. The ware 
occurs indeed in Sicily and Italy practically wherever linear proto- Corinthian 
is found, but it is abundant on a number of sites (e.g. Gela, Megara Hyblaea, 
and Yulci) to Avhich linear ware penetrated not at all or in very small 
quantity, and on which unmistakable Corinthian ware overlaps and succeeds 
it to the practical exclusion of every other fabric. The presumption is that 
it is not a variety of proto-Corinthian, but an alien ware which supplants it ; 
even so Attic ousts Corinthian and pushes its outposts beyond the Corinthian 
range. The shape of the lekythos, though akin to the proto-Corinthian type, 
is at first distinct from it, being influenced apparently by the alabastron just 
as the proto -Corinthian lekythos was influenced by the skyphos ; the final 
form however of the proto-Corinthian lekythos in the ensuing period 
approximates to the scale type, no doubt by imitation, but still differs by its 
smaller size and wider lip. The leaves on foot and shoulder are not proto- 
Corinthian, but are normal on certainly Corinthian alabastra and spherical 
aryballoi. Again, the use of black glaze for the whole or the greater part of 
the surface combined with polychrome decoration and incision is generally 
admitted to be a direct imitation of inlaid metal work. Proto-Corinthian had 


iVoi. Sc. 1895, p. 124, Fig. 5. 
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already for some time been using, especially on the lekythos, applied red 
paint and incision, but tentatively, and without showing any signs of adopting 
a definitely metallic technique. Even on the later lekythoi incision is rarely 
and sparingly used in the ground ornament and is absent from the lotus and 
palmetto wreath and often from important parts of the design, whereas in 
Corinthian, as in this black glaze fabric, incision is firmly established from the 
first. 

These Corinthian forms exercised a certain influence on proto-Corinthian. 
The form of the lekythos, as has been said, is modified ; the alabastron is not 
infrequently imitated.“i The olpe a rotdle occurs with figure decoration, 
zones of animals with a sparse ground ornament of rosettes, in unmistakably 
proto-Corinthian style,®- while other examples are as unmistakably Corinthian. 
This form is found principally in Italy ; there are one or two strays in Sicily, 
and the British Museum i)osse.sses a pair from Kameiros, one definitely 
Corinthian, and two from the tomb of Menecrates in Corfu. 

It remains to deal with two groups of vase.s found principally in Sicily 
and Italy. The first consists of a number of large amphorae, mostly in a very 
fragmentary condition, which were found in the Syracusan necropolis and 
seem generally to have served as ossuaries. The published specimens and 
fragments will be found as follows: ilj *Vof. S'c. 1893, p. 477: (2) 1895, 
p. 135, Fig. 12 ; (3) p. 137, Fig. 13 ; (4; p 150, Fig. 45 ; (5) p. 161, Fig. 47 : 
(U) p. 172, Fig. 6<S ; (7) p. 170, Fig. 75; iH) p. 181, Fig. 81 ; (9) pp. 185, 186, 
Figs. 86, 87, and Figs. 15, 10 -sup/v/. 

Generally speaking, these ossuaries were found without other material ; in 
one or two instance.s, however, linear proto-Corinthian was present, and the 
decoration of the ossuaries themselves is for the most part of thi.s character. 
The presence in two cases (2 and 9) of rays round the foot marks these 
examples as belonging to the later pha.se of the linear period, as does also 
the .sphinx of No. O.®* The crescent ornament of No. 7, which recurs on the 
rim of No. 9, appears to arise from the ‘ butterfly ’ drawn on a strongly-curved 
surface and then halved, as can be seen on the rim of No. 9. On the handle 
of No. 3 we may note the motive resembling a loop of string with crossed 
ends ; this occurs on the handle of a flat-bottomed oinochoe from the 
Aphrodite temple of Aegina. In this case the loop encloses a dot-star. An 
interesting feature of several of these vases is the way in which the top of 
the handles is joined to the rim by a strip of claj^ ; as Professor Orsi points 
out, the vase ajipears to be the prototype of the Corinthian amphora u 
colon nette, though this form does not appear till about a century later, and 
there is at present no means of bridging the chronological gap. The large 
vase of similar shape, published Xot. Sc., 1893, p. 454, should doubtless be 


For complete exam[)les see rVoi. Ac. 1895, ilyceiiaean ami Rliudiaii sphinxes with the 

]i. 171, Fig. 167, and Karo, Utrcno Helbiijiana, tripartite palmelteand tendril form chaiacterhtie 

Tlie Heraion yielded a good many fragments. of Cyrenaic ( = Laconian) ait. This latter form 

Not. Sc. 1895, p. 129, Fig. 8. is found on late proto-Corinthian in .Vegina 

The head ornament of the spliin.x is worth (uiipuhlislied) : earlier the sphinx has as a rule 

notice, combining as it does the long curl of no ornament in proto-Corinthian. 
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included in this group, the palmette and tendril and the dot-star being proto- 
Corinthian motives. The general resemblance of the type to the krater of 
Aristonothos has been noted by Profe.ssor Orsi. 

The second group consists of a series of oinochoai with trefoil mouth, 
found chiefly at Cuma and in Sicily ; the oldest specimen however now in the 
Berlin Museum,®^ is of Grecian provenance. It has a rope handle ; on the rim 
is a continuous spiral (also found on a pyxis from Thera and on the rim of a 
spherical aryballos from the Heraion),-" and on the neck a hatched maeander,as 
we have seen it on the neck of the flat-bottomed oinochoe ; on the shoulder 
is a ship, for which we may compare a fragment from Eleusis referred to 
svjjm, note 43 ; round the body are fine lines. The derivation of this 
oinochoe from the old Geometric fabric is made very evident by the existence 
of an intermediate stage represented by a Bueotian vase also in Berlin and 
published in the Anzeiger for 1895, p. 33, Fig. 2. The remaining members 
of this group (apart from fragments) are four in number : two are from Cuma,"'*' 
one from Syracuse,®' and one from Megara Hyblaea.®^ On all four linear 
ornament of the ordinary proto-Corinthian type appears on the neck ; the 
unpublished example from Cuma has in addition a heron, a somewhat rare 
motive which recurs on this fabric.®*^ It may be noted that the so-called 
Achelous of the Syracusan vase ha.s the crouching attitude characteristic of 
the style, and that the treatment of the hind paw resembles that already 
observed. Parallels to the palmette and tendril design of the published 
example from Cuma have been adduced. The oinochoe from Megara Hyblaea 
is obviously the latest of the group, but probably affords the earliest instance 
of the Centauromachy, which is also found on two lekythoi.“'^ 

This is perhaps the most convenient place to note a few vases of 
exceptional form, found chiefly in Thera, and all characterised by linear 
decoration of an eaily type. The favourite form is a jar, cylindrical or 
round-bodied, with a conical lid. Examjfles are figured Afh. Mitt. 1903, dc/’ 
Areli. FriedJiof Beil, xxxiv. 2-5, xxxv. 1-3 ; and Arch. 1888, p. 248 ; 

Thcixi ii. p. 190, Fig. 382. 

It is plain that we have far overshot the limits of the linear i)eriod in the 
strict sense; but the fact is that only in its very earliest days is proto- 
Corinthian art thus limited in its motives. Throughout the period we have 
been considering the monotonous linear ware is predominant and has a 
wide area of distribution ; but from a very early date we have found (o) 


•’* Anzcujer 18SS, p. 2tS. 

■“ ACh. Mitt. 1903, dcr Arch. Friedhof, Beil, 
xxxvi. 3. Arg. Her. ii. p. 185, Fig. 101. 

Galirici, /.c. Fig. 3, a anti h, and Fig. 14 
.iiiprio for one of tliesc. 

Mot. Sc. 1895, p. 107, Fig. 57. 

Mon. Ant. Line. i. col. SIO. 

Mon. Ant. Liw . xvii.. Fig. 95. Ath. Mitt. 
1S97. pp. 278 and 293, Fig.s. 11 and 17; 1903, 
dec Arch. Friedhof. Beil, xxxvi. 2. 

Professor Ualiriei publislies {Ccnni, Fig. 4) 


yet another oinochoe from Cuma, which he 
regards as proto-Corinthian. Like the Berlin 
speeimen it has a lope handle ; tire clay how- 
ever is pink, that of the others pale, and 
certain peculiaiities, e.specially the tieatment of 
the mane and pawa of the lion, seem rather 
pioto-Attic than Proto-Corinthian. Tlielionof 
the proto-Altie vase in New York has the mane 
similarly treated ; so also however the lion of 
the possibly proto-Corinthian sherd published 
Atti. Mitt. 1897, p. 309, Fig. 31, d. 
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intrusive motives, notably the tendril and palinette in various forms and a 
simple type of guilloche ; (b) the influence of a metallic style, shewn in the 
use of incision and of red and white paint applied over black ; (c) the 
beginnings of a true b.-f. style, in which the subjects are limited to animals, 
with, in two instances, the sphinx. The beginning and end of this period are 
defined with unusual chronological exactness, thanks to the fact that Sicily 
furnishes two fixed points, the foundation ot Syracuse and that of Gela. In 
the earliest graves of Syracuse we find the wide-bodied lekythos already 
scanty, whereas at Cuma and various Greek and Aegaean sites (Aegina, Sparta 
Thera) it is tolerably abundant. The rise of the fabric will therefore fall at 
least some years before 734, and, incidentally, Cuma should, as Prof. Gabrici 
claims, be older than Syracuse, though not necessarily by more than a decade 
or so. At Svracuse the earliest graves are followed by a considerable series 
containing proto-Corinthian only ; then come others in which are found side 
by side with it objects of ‘ Egyptian ’ porcelain, scale lekythoi, flat-bottomed 
oinochoai in black glaze, and alabastra ; after which linear ware ceases. 
Turning to Gela, we find that in the earliest tombs linear ware is on the 
point of disappearing altogether. The wide-bodied lekythos is entirely 
lacking ; those of early types are few.®^ The flat-bottomed jug and oinochoe 
are entirely lacking in their linear forms,''- but fairly common in black glaze ; 
the linear skyphos is rare, the later type with black glaze and (often) applied 
red and white is commoner, but not abundant. From all but the very 
beginning the imported ware of Gela is almost exclusive!}’ Corinthian; only 
a very few fine lekythoi carry on the proto-Corinthian series. This gives a 
date shortly after 689 for the appearance of Corinthian and the consequent 
rapid disappearance of proto-Corinthian ware in Sicily.®^ 

In graves so poor as those of Dorian cemeteries generally are, stress 
must not be laid on the absence of Corinthian ware unless the total quantity 
of other pottery is considerable. The proto-Corinthian lekythos often con- 
stitutes the sole furniture and it has, for reasons to be discussed later, 
conservative tendencies which render it in the absence of confirmatory 
evidence valueless as a criterion of date. Two instances are sufficient tc prove 
this. The tine specimen from Gela, reproduced in Fig. 116 of the publica- 
tion, was found along with the archaic ray and chequer example of Fig. 115, 
and an unpublished master-piece of Tarentum, closely akin to the Macmillan 
vase, with three companions, one in the advanced b.-f. style, one with a single 
animal zone of early type and one with the primitive running dogs. The 
wide-bodied type however seems never to be found with any but early 
material, and the immediately succeeding high-shouldered form which 
precedes the introduction of the ray, only occasionally.'^^ In the case of a 

Mod. Adi. Line. xvii. Figs. 95, 146, 200, linear is. over, 
tlie last possibly a local imitation. The material from Megara Hyblaea is 

*■- The long neck of a vessel with decoration exactly parallel to that from Gela, indicating 
partly linear, partly b.-f. published J/o/i. ..4/it. that the final establishment of this colony is 
Line. xvii. Fig. 199, is proto-Corinthian, and contemporary with the foundation of Gela. 
apparently belongs to a flat-bottomed oinochoe ; Tombs LXXXV and CLVIII at .Syracuse 

but, as the decoration shews, the period of pure afford exceptionally late instances. 
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somewhat wealthy tomb such as LXXXV of the Syracusan necro23olis the 
absence of Corinthian would of itself incline one to assign a date before the 
free importation of this ware (l.e. little if at all below 680), for the Corinthian 
fabric, once it has gained its footing, becomes rapidly predominant. This 
conclusion is supported by the nature of the material found in the tomb. 
The porcelain articles, which form an important part of its contents, are 
characteristic at Syracuse of tombs falling just at the transition from 
proto-Corinthian to Corinthian,®^ and so are the small lekythoi of grey 
bucchero, which are proto-Corinthian in form and probably also in origin.*^'* 
If we had not the early material of Cuma and the Heraion before us, we 
might hesitate to assign to so early a date the lekythos of Fig. 18,'*'’ 
also found in this tomb ; but we have seen how far back lie the origins 
of the guilloche, the palmette wreath, and the b.-f. st 3 'le. 



Fig. 18. 


If we may trust the evidence of Sicily as fixing the disappearance of the 
linear stjde (except for the lekythos) at about 680 B.C., we obtain a somewhat 
more definite date than has hitherto been proposed for the great group of 
Italian tombs which comprises the Regulini-Galassi at Caere, the Bernardini 
at Praeneste, the Tomba del Duce at Yotulonia, and the great cremation 
tomb at Cuma. These tombs are shewn by the contents to be at least 
roughly contemporary, and are admitted to be of a date not later than 
650 B.C.® Their rich and varied furniture does not for the most part allow 
of more than approximate dating ; apart from proto-Corinthian pottery the 
most precise chronological indications are furnished on the one hand by the 
presence of paste amulets and other products of the Saitic art of the eighth 


E.g. CVIII. and CLVIII. For tlie clironology see Karo, Bull. Pul. 

Tliey occur also at the Heraion. It. xxiv.auj esijecially x.v.x. 

Eot. Sc. 1893, p. 471. 
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and seventh centuries, and on the other by the fact that the Regulini-Galassi 
and del Duce tombs contained Etruscan inscriptions on pottery, the 
Bernardini a Latin inscription of an exceedingly early type on a gold fibula. 
This renders any date above 700 B.C. improbable.''^ Except the Cuman, all 
these tombs contained proto-Corinthian pottery, though not of the earliest 
type, for both the wide-bodied lekythos and the immediately succeeding form 
are lacking. From the Bernardini come fragments of a linear skyphos,'" 
while a recent re-exploration of the Regulini-Galassi has produced some 
four or five skyphoi of the same type and of particularly fine workmanship. 
The lekythos does not appear in the Regulini-Galassi tomb itself, but from 
the contemporary ■- graves grouped around it two or three specimens have 
been recovered ; they have the relatively slender form and broad lip of the 
rav type, though the decoration consists of bands and fine lines or bands 
only. Linear skyphoi were found in the Tomba del Duce at Yetulonia, and 
lekythoi with running dogs in the somewhat later Tumulo della Pietrera. 
The Regulini-Galassi also contained some of the fine bucchero with 
punctured fan ))attern which is characteristic of the period and which 
borrows from proto-Corinthian some of its forms, notably the skyphos and 
ray lekythos ; both bucchero forms generally have rays incised round the 
foot. Skyphoi of this sort were found in the Regulini-Galassi, shewing that 
the Greek fabric must haye been known for some time. There were also 
four fragments, {»robably of an olpe u mtidlp, one with a sphinx in the proto- 
Corinthian style in the fabric which combines black glaze with zones of 
animals on a cream background and which we have already found at 
Syracuse. Finally, the tomb yielded a ‘bird bowl’ of a class found on 
%arious Greek, Italian, and vSicilian sites;'' it occurs at Yetulonia in the 
Tomba del Duce, at Yulci in conjunction with early Corinthian, at Narce, 
at Syracuse, and at Gela, unfortunately not in datable contexts ; its presence 
howeyer at the last-named site puts it some little wa}' down in the seventh 
century. This agrees with its surroundings in the archaic necropolis of 
Thera, where it occurs, not in the tombs, but in the ‘ Schutt,’ which 
contained a good deal of Corinthian ware."^ 


V' The earlier Tomba del Guerriero at Coructo 
lias already an imitation of a skyplio.s (not in 
bucchero), derived however from type b of Fig. 
3, which is probably the older. See Montelius 
Civ. Prim, en Italic, Serie B. PI. 290, 12. 

™ Very probably a good deal of pottery was 
overlooked at the time, as happened in the ca^e 
of the Kegulmi-Galassi. 

Pinza, Pom. Mitt. 1907, pp. 35 If. 

They contained fine punctured bucchero 
and impasto locale of the same type as that from 
the Regidini-Galassi. 

For the type see Mon. Ant. Line. xvii. 
Fig. 186; Gsell, Fouilles cle Vulci, p. 424 

Dragendortf, Thera ii. p. 195. There is 


some ground for attributing the fabric to 
Rhodes: see Ath. Mitt. 1903, p. 168. The 
small group which occurs at Naucratis, sometimes 
with dedication to Apollo, is of a different 
though allied fabri", and therefore yields no 
evidence for the date of the foundation of the 
town. The bird bowl was found at Sparta, where 
the period of foreign importation ends by 650 at 
latest ; one faii-ly complete instance is of a some- 
what rough and perhaps earl}- type (see Ath. 
Mitt, l.c ) ; two minute fragments belong to si 
finer specimen, similar to that from the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb. It has also been found in Aegina 
(Ath. Mdt. 1897, p. 272) and Rhodes, Vases 
Ant. du Louvre, A 290, PI. XI. 
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These Italian tombs contained no Corinthian pottery.' Those excavated 
by Gsell at Yulci, on the other hand yielded exceedingly little proto- 
Corinthian, and that all of the linear type ; as at Gela and Megara Hyblaea 
the prevailing ware is Corinthian, and as in Sicily the earliest specimens are 
of the black glaze ware, unaccompanied by examples of the b.-f. style ; that is 
to say, Corinthian ware reaches Italy little if at all later than it does Sicily. 
The evidence therefore suggests a date not lower than 67 5 for the latest of the 
Kegulini-Galassi group of tombs. It must not be overlooked that in these 
graves the potter}’ is much the least valuable, and therefore probably the 
latest part of the equipment. Bronze caldrons, ivory caskets, gold necklaces, 
and fibulae might well be treasured for years before being consigned to the 
tomb ; the small bottle of unguent and the clay cup which held the drink of 
the dead man were more probably procured for the occasion. 

It has already been stated that in Italy and Sicily the ware is widely 
diffused, and appears almost wholly with a stereotyped linear decoration. 
The close of the period is marked, not only by the triumph of the b.-f. style, 
but by a sudden shrinkage in the area of distribution. Just as the style is 
attaining perfection, the trade in Italy comes practically to an end, and in 
Sicily is enormously diminished ; at Delphi however and in Aegina it is as 
abundant as ever, and at the Heraion still considerable. It probably origin- 
ated in the export of some fine unguent, as the small size and the shape of 
one of the most widely distributed vase forms suggest. The flat lip of the 
lekythos, the earliest of proto-Corinthian products, is unsuited for pouring, 
and is designed for turning over on the palm of the hand to allow a sticky 
liquid to trickle out. Both the cubic content of the vase and the perforation 
of the lip are larger in the earlier forms, and diminish perhaps as the demand 
for the commodity increases. We may note too that Corinth competes with 
the proto-Corinthian trade and ultimately conquers it with vases of the same 
general tvpe, the lekythos, alabastron, and spherical aryballos, all flat-lipped 
forms. The foreign demand for the article, whatever it was, produced a, 
stereotyped receptacle, serving as a sort of trade-mark or guarantee of the 
contents ; hence the conservatism of the lekythos and the survival of 
primitive types side by side with the more advanced. In the wake of the 
lekythos followed the skyphos, which could not be used as a bottle, and must 
have been exported on its owm merits, probably as a cheap substitute for the 
metal original of the form. In Greece, to judge from the immense numbers 
found on certain temple sites, the use of the skyphos was largely ritual. The 
other forms of linear proto-Corinthian, though they reach Cuma, do not 
penetrate farther north into Italy. The peculiar position of this citv, the 
first Greek outpost in a foreign region, is enough to account for the presence 
there of so many unusual and experimental forms of proto-Corinthian art.’® 


u Piaza reckons as Corinthian the four frag- fabric. It is of course contemporary with the 

nicnts of the olpe type from the Regulini- beginnings of Corinthian, and imitative of it. 

Galassi tomb, and mentions another with the Two rare vase forms have been found there 

human figure, found by himself, but sub- (1) a ring vase, rectangular or partly rectangular 

sequently lost, which may have been of the same in section, standing upright on a small foot, 
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It is not necessary to assume that the metropolis of Cuma was the home of 
the fabric, unless we are prepared to suppose that ancient manufactui'es 
were never carried except in ships belonging to the countin’ in which they 
were produced. The tpiestion of the origin ot proto-Corinthian hardly 
appears ripe for settlement while so much important material lies unpub- 
lished in the museum of Aegina. Many considerations support Loeschcke s 
view that Sicyon was the centre of manufacture; it is at least certain that 
the place must have had easy access to the Corinthian Gull. Once there, 
the products could radiate to all the mainland sites on which they are lound, 
notably to Delphi, where from the earliest days it is abundant, and up the 
land route to Chalcis from the bay of Cri.sa, diffusing itself through Boeotia 
on the wav. It is much more freijuent along this than along the Isthmus 
route to Euboea : there is a good deal at Eleusis, it is true, but little from 
the Acropolis or other Attic sites. From the Gulf it was carried westward, 
at first no doubt in Chalcidian ships which waited at the Crisa end ot the 
land route from their city; and so it reached Cuma. From Cuma, as 
Prof. Gabrici points out, there is very little radiation to Italian .sites ; and 
when the city has a manufacture of her own, chietly ot large oinochoai, she 
finds a market in Corneto and passes over Latium altogether. 

In the case of proto-Corinthian ware this discontinuity of distribution is 
less complete. The Bernardini tomb, as already noted, yielded fragments. 
The total amount from the Forum and the Esipiiline (two lekythoi from 
the former, and from the latter f<uir lekythoi, one of the wide-bodied type, 
six skyphoi, three k\ likes with ra\s, and a fragment with figure decora- 
tion G' is not inconsiderable, even in comparison with Corneto. This 
circumstance no doubt illustrates merely the greater case with which small 
pieces of pottery travil, and the fact remains that, apart from Greek 
settlements like Tarentum and Cuma, proto-Corinthian never gets a real 
footing in Italy as Corinthian does later. One cause of this is probably 
to be .sought in the development of the carrying trade of Syracuse. It 
has been shewn by Helbig that in the sixth and fifth centuries Syracuse 
acted as intermediary in the trade of Athens with Etruria, and that till 
41.5 li. c. the two states can never have been in direct contact."*^ It is possible 
that early in the seventh century the Sicilian city was already assuming the 
position of middleman between Greece and the West, and that she made use 
of it to check proto-Corinthian an<l encourage Corinthian commerce in the 
West. Hence the rapid disappearance of proto-Corinthian in Italy ; hence too 
the fact that in the b.-f. period it is found even in Sicily only in the form of 


wliilli has also been found at the Heraion {Arg. 
J[>'r. li. Fig. S3, i». 143), in Aegina and Khuues. 
Examples in adilFeient and unknown — possibly 
Cictaii — fcibiifhave been found in Thera '.Drageu- 
dorlf, p. 314, Figi. oOl and 505, cf. 499 f. ',2) a 
flat-bottomed alaln.stron with bent neck : a very 
rude example of the form, which is possibly of 
Cypiiote origin v-see Gabrici, l.c. p. 4Sj is figured 


Dragendorfl, Thera, ii. p. 19, Fig. 18. 

" Mont, Ant. Line. xv'. PI. xvii. 9 ; see 
also Fig. 89. 

Jtriidkoaii Line. 1889, p. 79. Even this 
late contact has recently been questiuiieel : see 
E. Meyer, -Gtseh. iv. p. 519 and Caspaii’.s 
criticism, C.Q. April, 1911. 
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lekythoi. Corinth could do nothing so good as these ox(jiiisite little vases, 
and so Syracuse continued to admit them to her own market ; so too stray 
specimens found their way to other Sicilian and even to Italian sites. East of 
the straits of Messina SjTacuse could exercise no such excluding influence, and 
it is not without significance that Tarentum has yielded two fine speci- 
mens of the later proto-Corinthian style, a spherical aryballos with the 
‘ lotus-cross ’ ornament executed in delicate outline and a lekythos worthy 
to be classed with the Macmillan vase."* 

Even in Greece the lekythos is far more abundant than any other form. 
The Heraion has other shapes, but unfortunately in a very fragmentary 
condition. Magnificent skyphoi with b.-f. decoration come from Rhodes and 
Aegina*^* and from the latter site an interesting oinochoe with a subject 
derived from the story of Odysseus and the mm.**' 

Though it has marked affinities with the Syracusan vase of Fig. 15 and 
with the griffin oinochoe of the British Museum, it is perhaps not quite 
certain that this last example belongs to the fabric ; it represents at any rate a 
distinct lino of development, and suggests the influence of wall-painting, which, 
according to tradition, flourislied first at either Corinth or Sicyon. Pending 
the publication of the material from the Aphrodite temple of Aegina, the 
lekythos remains the chief evidence for the development of the b.-f style. 
Having obtained for the Syracusan lekythos with the monomachia of Fig. 18 
a date in the neighbourhood of (580, we may attempt to arrange in a roughly 
chronological series some of the more important examples, beginning with a 
group closely akin to the Syracusan specimen but somewhat loss advanced. 




Fig. 19. 


Fig. 20. 


(1) Fig. 19. Lekythos published Xot. Sc. 1893, p. 472, found in same 
. tomb with that of Fig. 18. Conservative type. 


Tarentum has also furnished a numhev of 
jH'otO'Corinthian aniphoriskoi, of the shape 
familiar in the Corinthian fabric. The sparing 
decoration consists of one or two lines and a 
narrow hand of alternate dot on the shoulder, 


the rest of the vase having merely a cream slip. 
Little of the most archaic part of the cemetery 
has survived. 

^th. 3m. 1897, PI. viir. 

Ath. Mi'ff. 1897, PL IX. 
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(2) Fig. 20. Lekythos published Xot. Sc. 1893, p. 479, found with a 
black alabastron. New elements : lion, and variety of zones, all being 
different. The pot-hooks on the shoulder are old-fashioned. 

(3) Fig. 21. Lek 3 -thos published Xot. Sc. 189.5, p. 190, Fig. 93. Note 
on shoulder giiilloche of two strands with rudinientaiy pahnette filling, the 
first example of a continuous ornament in this position ; also the Mycenaean 
form of the giiilloche below the figure zone. 




Fi(i. 23. 


(4) Fig. 22. Lekythos published Xot. Sc. 1893, p. 458. Form very 
tapering, resembling inverted alabastron ; on shoulder wreath of leaves. This 
vase is closely akin to the following : — 

(5) Fig. 23. Alabastron published Xot. Sc. 1895, p. 171, Fig. 67. The 
leaf- wreath (fairly frequent just at this moment and subsequently dropped: 
cf. Fouilles de Delphe-f. vol. v. pp. 152, 155), and the alabastron form are 
probably both due to Corinthian influence. (5) was found outside a 
sarcophagus in company with a scale lekythos ; the tomb to which (4) 
belonged had been rifled in antiquity, hut the surrounding earth yielded 
along with a mass of proto-Corinthian material pyxides with scale decoration. 
It may be noted that on hoth vases the zones are divided h}’ single lines 
instead of the usual groups of three. 

(6j In a vase in the British Museum (A 1053) we have another example of 
the not veiy common alabastron. New features in this case are I'o) the griffin, 

(6) the developed form of the pahnette wreath. On this and the lekythos of 
Fig. 18 wc have for the first time the lotus flower in unmistakable form and 
the scheme, henceforth predominant, of a lotus flower with or without 
opposed palmette alternating with pahnettes, single or opposed. On (6) we 
have also the earliest instance of the tendril not returninsf on itself, 
but drawn through the petals of the second flower and runnim;' on to ioin 
the third.^ 


Cf. Boeh’aii, Aiis Ion. a. It. Scer, Figs. 59 and 60. 
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This group of finely executed vases with zones of animals and occasional 
monsters has been much increased since Couve compiled his useful list of the 
b.-f. lekythoi then known.'® Very much rarer at this stage are representations 
of the human figure. Two examples in the geometric style have already 
been (quoted, but in the b.-f. we have so far only the warriors of the 
monomachia ” Ickythos of Fig. 18. The Boston lekythos on which a 
vvarrior confronts a lion from whose back rises a human head is closely akin 
to the Syracusan vase in its simple composition and delicate drawing. The 
pot-hooks on the lip are more advanced than those of the “ monomachia ’ 
lekythos, for they have developed into a continuous wave design ; and the 
double spiral with triangular side-filling is newc The winged demon and 
the full-face panther, here translated into the crouching attitude, are not 
common in proto-Corinthian. The shoulder ornament is peculiar, affording 
an instance apparently unique of the palmette enclosed bj’ the tendril. The 
lotus flowers are not connected with the tendril, but merely fill the spaces 
between the palmettes. 

The lekythos from Thebes®* reproduced in Fig. 24 marks a new departure 
in that it affords the first example of a definitely mythological subject, the 
rape of Helen by Theseus and Peirithoos in the presence of the Dioskouroi. The 
vase is less advanced in execution than the ‘ monomachia’ lekythos, the figure 
of Helen in particular being exceedingly primitive ; but other features suggest 
that it is just about contemporary with it. The guilloche of three strands 
with dots in the interstices is common to both, and the exceptional shoulder 



Fig 24. 

ornament of the Helen lek^'thos, scales painted in outline alternately red and 
black, indicates the influence of the scale lekythos. A new feature is the 
profusion of varied ground ornament : most of the forms are new, several are 

Eev. Aich. 1893. Especially at Delphi Florence iluseum, and one, unuoticeil !iy 
e.xcavatiou has added to their number {Fouilles Convo, at Corneto. 

de Dclphcs, v. pp. 151, 152, 155) ; there are A J.A. 1900, PI. V. 

two from Jlegara Hyhlaea, unpublished, one Rev. Areh. 1898, p. 213 ; also J. F. 

irom Gela (iloa. Ant. Line. xvii. Fig. 241), Hairison, Prelejohiciia, Figs. 95 and 96. 

one, fiagmentary, from Sparta, two in the 
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\ague and undecided. We may also note on the neck the swastika, not 
hitherto found. Akin to the Helen vase but more advanced is the Herakles 
lekythos from Corinth in the Boston museum.^ It has in common with the 
earlier example a m 3 ’thological subject, and a copious use of ground ornament 
of unusual forms, several of which, including the s\^'astika and the double spiral 
with side-filling, are found on both vases. The animal zone in place of the 
palmette wreath on the shoulder is a mark of relative earliness ; on the other 
hand the guilloche with four strands is new, and the pot-hooks on the lip have 
developed into the wave ornament. The composition is the most advanced 
we have j’ot seen, and the drawing, though clumsy, vivacious. The sword 
carried bj' lolaus is of the kind sometimes called the kopis, which is not in- 
frequent on Attic vases of the fifth century.®^ 

A lekythos in the Berlin museum®® whose subject is also a centauromachy 
shews on comparison with the Boston vase a development which only just 



Fig. 25. 


stops short of the full perfection of the proto-Corinthian style. The drawing 
is on a smaller scale, and the ground ornament, though profuse, is reduced to 
two forms. The guilloche with four strands is again present, and on the 
shoulder we have a peculiarly complex form of palmette wreath which does 
not recur on later work. As on the alabastron in the British Museum 
(A 1053), the tendril is drawn through the petals of the lotus flower. The 
secondary zone of vertical zigzags is an archaic feature, which on later work 
is replaced by the hare and dogs or other animals. This vase appears to 
be distinctly later than that of Fig. 18. Fig. 25 represents a St'racusan 
Ickjthos,'® the latest in point of styde from that cemetery'', which is at 
about the same .■^tage of development, though inferior in execution. It 
agrees in many details with a similar vase in the British Museum (A 1052), 


A.J.A. 1900, PI. VI. 1895, pp. 33 and 34, Figs. 4 and 5, much more 

Otlier instances of these early attempts to advanced, 
deal with the human form will be found Arch. Zeit. 1883, PI. X. 1. 

inadcc[uately figured but fully described as Not. Sc. 1895, p. 156, Figs. 43, 44. 

follows : Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 33, lekythos “ Arch. Zeit. 1883, PI. X. 2. 
from Rhodes, execution very rough : Arch. Anz. 
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and appears to be bj the same hand. The division of the surface is identical 
— wreath on the shoulder, main zone a hunting scene, second, dogs and 
hare, round the foot double raj's — and so is the type of the human figure 
with disproportionatel}' long legs. The detail of the throwing loop attached 
to the spear is repeated, and also — more important and interesting — the 
rippling of the shaft intended to represent the quivering of the weapon 
as it passes through the air. It will be observed that in both cases 
only the spear in flight is so represented. In Hellenic art it would be 
difficult to parallel such an effort to visualise motion ; but the rippled 
stalks of flowers waving in the wind on the Aegaean pottery of Melos 
and the twanging string of a bow just released on a Cypriote vase®- 
are represented in the same manner. The shoulder wreath of the example 
in the British Museum is peculiar in consisting entirely of lotus flowers, the 
palmettes having degenerated into mere knobs, and in the arrangement 
of the tendrils which, uniting the alternate flowers, take the form of a 
‘ Bogenfries.’ This lekythos is from Xola ; in the Santangelo collection 
in the Naples museum there is a lekythos of similar type from the same 
site, at present unpublished. Here the main subject is a lion in combat 
with three men; in the same zone a unique motive is found, two goat- 
like animals, rampant, confronted in the old Mycenaean scheme over 
a vague vegetable form. This vase is remarkable for entirely eschewing 
incision : in one or two places minute reserved lines arc used. To this 
stage also belongs a lekythos from Gela,®^ the design of which is 
happily preserved to some extent by incised outlines, though the surface is 
much ruined. The decoration of the lip is simpler than that of the Herakles 
lekythos at Boston, and the pot-hook ornament remains a series of distinct 
hooks, though the bases touch ; while the shoulder ornament of opposed 
lotus flowers and palmettes is not a true wreath, for the tendrils do not unite 
the separate elements. But the subject — a battle — is new and characteristic 
of the succeeding group of vases, of which the Macmillan lekythos is typical. 
The composition is in one sense very simple, for the combatants are arranged 
in four separate pairs, each alternate pair contending over a corpse. Within 
the groups however the complication of crossing lines is considerable, and on 
the whole this is the most ambitious piece of drawing we have had. A 
second zone contains various animals and a griffin. 

Distinctly later in style is a third lekythos in the Boston museum on 
which is represented Bellerophon attacking the Chimera.®* Here for the 
first time since the ‘ monomachia ’ lekythos wo find three zones con- 
taining respectivelj' the mythological subject, the dogs and hare, and a 
conventional design, the guilloche. It is significant that this last zone, 
which was originallj- displaced from the shoulder to make room for the wreath 
and on the ' monomachia ’ lekythos came between the other two, has now 
sunk to the bottom j^reparatcuy to disappearing altogether. The hare-hunt. 


Phylakopi, PI. XXIII. 7. 

Perrot et Chipiez, Cypre, Fig. 528. 


Mon. Ant. Line. xvii. Fig. 116. 
AM.A. 1900, PI. IV. 
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sometimes with the human figure introrluced, is after this the lowest zone ; 
normally a secondary figure zone comes between it and that of the main de- 
sign. The wave ornament on the lip has introduced a new feature : the spaces 
between the hooks are filled by triangles, and a false impression of a return- 
ing spiral design is produced. There is much varied ground ornament, but 
the swastika and the double spiral with side-filling have dropped out ; the 
small lizard in the field is new. The sphin.ves guarding what was originally 
the sacred tree of Assyrian art are paralleled by the griffins of A 1053 
in the British Museum and b}’ the birds of a lekythos already referred 
to.^^ The tree itself is readily derived from such forms of the palmetto 
and tendril as are found on a py.xis from the Heraion.'^*' 

If we were right in dating the ‘monomachia’ lekythos at about 680, we 
may regard these evidently more advanced vases as falling about 670 or 665. 

Four lekythoi remain, which form a group by themselves; they are 
the c]u‘fy-(T<.euvre of the fabric and with the Chigi vase represent its latest 
development. They are : 

(1) The Macmillan lekythos, Brit. Mus., published .xi. p. 167. 

Zones : (n) Battle scene. 

(h) Horse race. 

('•) Dogs, hare, net conventionally repre.scnted, hunter. 

(2) Lekythos, Berlin Mus., published Jah.rl. 1906, p. 116. 

Zones: (a) Battle scene. 

!h) Race of quadrigae. 

(c) Sphin.xes, bulls, lion, boar. 

('/) Dogs and hare. 

(3) Lekythos in the museum of Tarentum, unpublished. 

Zones: (a) Horse race, judges and tripod, sphin.v. 

(h) Lions, deer, bull, griffin, eagle. 

{(■) Running dogs. 

(I) Lekythos in the Louvre, published Pettier, 2Ielang(s Perrot, p. 269. 

Zmies : (<i) Battle scene. 

Q>) Dogs, hare, and net. 

Features common to this group are the preference for military and 
athletic subjects generall}' involving a large number of figures, the practice 
of incising the entire outline of the objects representeil and the absence of 
ground ornament from the figure zones. The dog and hare zone of (1) 
contains two forms of ground ornament (pot-hook and grouped rhomboid.s) 
and there is a .single lizard in the field of the main zone, but these are the 
only exce])tions. Further, all these vases have instead of the flat lip of the 
earlier series some plastic moti\ e (lion’s-head, female head or heads,' : in the 
case of the Berlin lekythos even the handle is replaced by a crouching lion. 


J.fl.S. .\i. 11. 179. 


-■/ry. Har. li. p. 13G, Fig. 6t'd. 
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The Chigi vase, a magnificent olpe a rotelle found at Yeii, though 
rather later than this group, is closely connected with it. The body is 
divided into four zones : 

((() Battle scene. 

(6) Dogs, hare, wild goats, deer, in white silhouette upon black. 

(c) Horsemen, quadriga, double sphin.v with one head, lion hunt, Judgment 

of Paris. 

(d) Dogs, hare, hunters, bushes representing landscape. 

A definite mark of later date is the new arrangement of the hair in 
ringlets some of which hang in front of the shoulders. Hitherto we have had 
only the coiffure called by the Germans ‘ Etagelocken,’ i.e. a solid mass of 
hair hanging down the back and divided b}' traiisverse ridges. Another 
rare and probably late feature is the use of white on a black background, 
a method employed for lotus and palmette moti\es in various positions on 
the rim, neck, and shoulder as well as in the first dog and hare zone. This 
technique occurs in conjunction with b.-f. on a sherd from the Heraion,"’’^ and 
in the limited form of applied lines on skyphoi and kylikes of the second 
phase of the linear period. The double sphinx with single head is also new. 
The battle zone has no ground ornament, the first dog zone only two large 
dot stars.; in the remaining two zones it is present, sparse, but varied in 
form. The use of outline, which is employed for the head of the sphinx and 
for the dogs of the lowest zone, is on the whole an archaic trait. 

The Chigi vase is a sort of museum in which is preserved a record of 
every phase through which the proto-Corinthian style has passed. The study 
of the lekythoi has enabled us to arrange a rough sequence of t\'pos of decora- 
tion as follows : (1) animals only or animals and monsters, the human figure 
appearing in late examples, such as the ‘ monomachia ’ lekythos ; (2) mytho- 
logical, heroic, and genre scenes, beginning before the end of (I) with the Helen 
lekythos and continuing later ; (8) military scenes and games, beginning in 
(2) (warrior vase of Gela) and continuing later. Every one of these types 
appears on the Chigi vase, as well as groups of fine lines dividing the zones 
and early forms of ground omamont. We have seen something of the 
‘ hierarchic des genres ’ in the ordering of the zones on the later lekythoi, but 
no one of them equals the Chigi vase in completeness. 

This conservative tendency contributed largely to the magnificent 
development of proto-Corinthian art. Xo style could better illustrate the 
robust individuality which enabled the infant art of Greece, encountering the 
full tide of Oriental infiuences, to emerge from it unspoiled and unspent. 
Foreign influence is frequent and various, though it is seldom possible to 
indicate its precise source. Before the end of the eighth century we have 
the palmette and tendril, and not much later incision and red paint ; but 
each innovation is accepted experimentally and tried in a variety of positions 
and combinations befm-e it finds an assured footing. Once admitted how- 


Arg. Her ii. Tl, LXIY. 2 a, b, c. 
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ever it is not abandoned till its every possibility has been exhausted. 
xVlready on the pyxis of Fig. 17 and the kindred lekythos four animals highly 
characteristic of the style appear in forms which are a distinct though 
liarbarous foreshad(jwing of those which thev are ultimately to assume. 
There is nothing comparable to this in Earlv Corinthian, which receives its 
beasts and monsters full-grown from foreign sources and reproduces them in 
one unchanging formula. The gradual elaboration of the procession of 
running dogs, a broken-down motive of lost meaning inherited from some 
older art,®® into the exquisite hunting scene of the Chigi vase is eminently 
characteristic of proto-Corinthian methods. 

Corinthian influence seems to be unimportant, little being borrowed save 
a few vase forms which never become common ; not so Ionian, if the term 
may be stretched to include the products of what are commonly called 
Ehodian and Melian art. The guilloche and palmette and spiral motives are 
found in Ehodian, and also the crouching griffin, in Melian or Delian the 
crouching full-face panther,®® the same animal not crouching on Milesian 
ware from Xaukratis, and on Klazomenian sarcophagi. Most forms of proto- 
Corinthian ground ornament are also found in Ehodian, e.y. the dot rosette 
and dot star, swastika, double spiral with or without side-filling, and the 
cross with f )liated ends or with dots or triangles between the arms. Some 
forms of cross and rhomboid seem to be proto-Corinthian adaptations from 

Ehodian motives, e.g, ^ ^ and perhaps the favourite pot-hook, 

which is closely allied to the Ehodian bordered triangle with a hook 
at the apex. Most of these forms are common to the Melian style.^®® The 
ju’oto-Corinthian style shows a curious fluctuation in the use of ground 
ornament. From lekythoi with dog zone only ground-ornament is generally 
absent ; on those with other animals there are generally dot or star rosettes, 
often rather sparse, sometimes crowded, and occasionally a few other forms, 
as on the .specimen figured Aixh. Aiiz. 1888, p. 247. Next comes a group 
on which ground-ornament is profuse and generally varied, some Ehodian 
foiiiis appearing for the first time ; they are the Helen, Boston Herakles, 


Perhaps, as Prof. Myres suggests to me, 
fioiu some such Late Mveenaean motive as the 
iiiiiuing bulls and lions on the edgo of a caldron 
lioiu Cyprus, partially reproduced Perrot et 
Cliipiez hi. Fig. 35.'). Dogs pursuing a liare 
ockur on a late Geometric vase {Arch. Zeit. 
1885. PI. A'lII. 1, 6), but theieisno need to 
n'gaul the motive as taken by proto-Corintliian 
tiom a Geometric source: rather the converse 
mav be true. 

J.H.S. 1902, p. 49. Fig. 1. It will be 
noted that the tigure does not represent an 
actual vd'C, but elements eomldned from a 
Skiies of fragments. 

A good many forms of Proto-Corinthian 
ornament are also to be found on Boeotian 


amphorae : cf. the long series found at Thera 
and published by Dragendorff. Tlie resem- 
blances however are most notable in a vase of 
unknown fabric reproduced in Figs. 419 and 
420. The groups of numerous lozenges are 
common to the gnttin jug of the Britisli Museum 
and the Odysseus oiiiochoe from Aegina : in 
Rhodian and proto-Corinthian the number so 
grouped is generally four. The vertical band 
of lozenges and half-lozenges occurs both in 
proto-Corinthian and proto-Attic (Burgon 
lebes). The relation of proto-Corinthian to 
proto-Attic, vhich i.s close, is certainly to some 
extent tiiat of a teacher ; but there may also 
be independent borrowings from common or 
related sources. 
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Berlin Herakles, and Bellerophon lekjthoi, falling, as it appeared, between 
G85 and 665 b.C. Strictly contemporary with them is a series wdth no ground 
ornament or one or two of the commonest forms sparingly employed : such are 
the ‘ monomachia ’ lekythos, the third specimen in the Boston museum, and 
those with hunting scenes ; these again are followed by the Macmillan group, 
from which ground-ornament is practically excluded. Finally comes the Chigi 
vase on which a fair variety of the forms reappear. This phenomenon can 
only be explained by the contemporaneous imitation of different models ; it 
remains to be seen whether there is any evidence by which to determine 
what these were. Whether Rhodian ware is Milesian or not, there can be 
little doubt that the textile style which it represents had its chief centre in 
Miletus. At a later date, in the age of the tyrants, we have definite 
information of relations between Corinth and Miletus, which may well have 
begun soon enough to make Milesian products familiar in the region of the 
Gulf in the early days of the proto-Corinthian fabric. Ionia also furnishes 
precedents for a style which prefei's a clean back-ground, early in typt‘, 
though actual examj)les mostly belong to the sixth century. From the 
Klazomenian vases of Daphne ground ornament is altogether absent ; on 
Samian vases, if it is present at all, it occurs only in the form of sparse dot 
rosettes. In this case the special relations of Chalkis, Corinth, and Samos, 
uncertain in date, but j)robably early, may have brought a different set of 
Ionian products into the Gulf; they would tend, while they lasted, to the 
exclusion of Milesian goods. 

The influence of the textile style, though strong for a short time and 
associated with the most progressive work of the period, soon succumbs, and 
is indeed alien to the spirit of the b.-f. style, of which sharp definition is the 
leading characteristic. Incision, as we have seen, is more and more ex- 
tensively employed, till finally it is used for the entire outline : but in 
Rhodian and Melian it is not used at all, or at most appears as an occasional 
intruder. Proto-Corinthian very rarely dispenses -with incision in figure 
drawing, and seldom admits it into ground ornament ; in the palmette w'reath 
of the lekythoi, whose early history we have traced in products of the linear 
period, it never finds a place. It is absent also from the sacred tree, a 
variety of the same motive, on the alabastron of the British Museum 
(A 1053), where the griffins with their vigorous incising might be copied 
direct from an Olympian bronze. In this the style seems to preserve a 
true memory of the separate origin of its various elements. 

H. L. Loeiiier. 


It L very sparingly employed in the palmette and tendril design of the oinoehoe of Fig. 14. 
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[Plates YI.-IX.] 

Two years ago Hauser published a reiuarkable bell-krater then in 
private possession and now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
(FRH. PL 11.5). On the one side we see a picture of Artemis shooting 
Actaeon, on the other a young shepherd is hotly pursued by a goat-headed 
Pan, while a small god-stick, or phallic berm, views the scene from a neigh- 
bouring eminence. The drawing is a marvel of elaborate elegance, the 
subjects uncommon, the forms and attitudes strangely and finely stylized. 
Who is the author of this fascinating work ? In the text which accompanies 
the plate Hauser mentioned an<l reproduced a small pelike in Vienna, which 
he saw was closely related to the Boston krater, though he did not feel 
certain it was by the same artist ; on the front of this vase, a man squats on 
a rock fishing with a rod and a youth with a basket stands beside him ; on 
the reverse, a second youth carrying two baskets on a pole across his 
shoulder is speeding past a phallic herm (ibid. 2 pp. 293 and 295). In the 
opinion of the present writer, krater and pelike are undoubtedly by one 
master; and forty other vases are to be attributed to the same ingenious 
hand. A list of these vases will first be given, arranged according to shape ; 
and a description of the master’s style will follow. Cunning composition ; 
rapid motion ; quick deft draughtsmanship ; strong and peculiar stylization ; 
a deliberate archaism, retaining old forms, but refining, refreshing, and 
galvanizing them ; nothing noble or majestic, but grace, humour, vivacity, 
originality, and dramatic force ; these are the qualities which mark the 
Boston krater, and which characterize the anonymous artist who, for the 
sake of convenience, may be called ‘ the master of the Boston Pan-vase,’ or, 
more briefly, ‘ the Pan-master.’ 

I. Bell-Kraters. 

Shape of both the same ; v. EKH. PI. 115. Holds instead of handles. The simple form of 
mouth is common to all bell kraters with holds. Foot double curve. Above each picture, ei'f 
and dot ; below each, baud of pattcin. 


I 1 owe my thanks to Mr. A. H. Smith, Dr. and Boston ; and to Mr. ll. P. Warren for 

Blinkciiberg, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Dr. Koster, letting me use Mr. Gearing’s drawing of the 

and Jlr. L D. Caskie for allowing me to publish Boston lekythos. 
vases in London, Copenhagen, O.xfoid, Berlin, 


S34 
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1. Boston. Furtw.-Reichhold-Hauser, PI. 115. 

A. Death of Aktaion. B. Pan pursuing shepherd past herm. 

f. FRH. 2, p. 289. (Hauser) : Boston Museum Beport, 1910. 

2. Palermo. Politi, Cinque vasi dl premio, PI. 3. Hartivig, Mclst. 
p. 471. 

A. Dionysos and Maenad. B. Two koinasts and a dog. 

AVrongly called an ‘anfora a colonnette’ by Hartwig. For the fluting figure cf. Stepliani, 
Compte-rendu, 18S1, p. 67. 


II. Column-Kraters. 

(a) Pictures framed. The usual frame and decoration, except in Ao. 4, which is uncommonly 
large for a columii-krater and has unusual patterns on the rim : instead of the familiar straight 
ivy-wreath or Mack beasts, there is a bf. palmette pattern on H, and a wavy black ivy-wreath on 
JS. The drawing on the reverse of 3 and 5 is careless and h.asty, and on the back of 4 not much 
more attractive. The best piece is the Syracuse kratcr, though the effect of the beautiful drawing 
is somewhat marred by the poorness of the black varnish. 

3. Naples. 

A. Sacrifice to Herm. B. Komos. 

A. 1. Mail, in himation, standing r., holding cup and stick : 2. youth, himation tied round 
waist, moving r. regardant to altar, r. leg frontal, in 1. hand sacrificial basket : 3. bearded Herm, 
frontal : 4 youth r. regardant, himation as 2, holding spit with meat in fire of altar : on right, 
a spit, and, in the field, a bucraiie. B. 5. Woman fluting r. : 6. man moving 1. with stick and 
kotyle : 7. man moving r. regardant with stick. From Cumae. 

4. Bologna 229. Zannoni, Scavi della Cerfosa, PI. 143. 

A. Departure of warriors with chariot. B. Men and youths. 

From the Certosa. 

5. British Museum E 473, Fig. 1. 

A. Kaineus and the Centaurs. B. Centaur and Lapith. 

G. Ruvo, coll. Jatta. (A) Rom. Mitt. 23, pp. 332 and 338. 

A. Arming. B Nike, youth, and old man. 

7. Syracuse. 

A. Komos. B. Komos. 

A. 1. Youth moving 1. regardant with stick : 2. youth moving r. fluting: 3. youth moving 
1. vith oinochoe and cup. B. 4. Youth moving 1. with kotyle: 5. youth moving 1. regardant 
wi h stick : 6. youth moving 1. with stick. From S. Anastasia, near Eaiidazzo. 

It seems likely to me that the column-krater in the Caputi collection at 
Ruvo figured by Jatta, Fn-si Caputi, PI. 6, is also by the Pan-master, but as 
I have not been able to see the original I prefer not to include it in 
my list. 

{b) Figures uiiframed. 

9 clianniDg drawing, 8 good, 10 very i>oor. 
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8. Munich 2379 (777). 

A. Thracian woman running. B. Thracian woman running. 

9. Berlin. 

A. Youth at herm. B. Yaked woman running with large 
phallus. 

The bubject of B ib also found on a severe rf. pelike in Syraeuse, on a severe coluinu-krater 
fra<ynieut in Athens, from the Akropolis, and on the somewhat later vase now in the Petit Palais 
at Paris mentioned by Heydemann, Pari\er Antiltn, p. S6, coll. Piot, Xo. 1. 



i 

[ 


Pig. 1.— Columy-Kuaier iy the Buitisii Museum (E473). 

10. British Museum E 471. 

A. Man at herm. B. Youth. 

‘ From Apulia ? ’ 


III. Stamnos. 

11. Leipzig (fragments). Jolrrhuch 11, pp. 190-8. 
A. Herakles and Busiris. B. Negroes. 
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IV. Hydriai. 

Mouth and foot of 13 lost. The rest : mouth has detached lip and egg-and-dot pattern (14, 
15), or egg (12). Foot : 12 and 14, douhle-curved : 15, simple black disc. Patterns ; 12, 13, 
14, a band and maeander in 3’s with cross-squares below the picture : 15, rf. palmettes above and 
below the picture. 

(a) The picture on the shoulder. 



12. British Museum E 181. PI. VI. and Fig. 2. 

Perseus and Medusa. 

From Capua. 

(i) The picture on the body. 

13. Naples 1 340 (3139). Miis. Borb. 5, PI. 35, 3. 

Boreas and Oreithyia. 

14. Naples (Santang. 205). 

Eos and Kephalos. 

15. Naples (Santang. 192). Gerhard, A.V. PI. 78. 

Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. 

V. Psykter. 

16. Munich 2417 (745). FR. Pi. 16 and 1, p. 77 : Mo7i. 1, PI. 20. 

Marpessa. 

From Girgenti. Attributed to Douris by Furtwangler {ibid. i. p. 76). I take it to be one of 
the earlier works of our master, and not one of his most pleasing. It stands particularly close to 
the Kolau amphorae numbered 26 to 28 in ray list. 


H.S.— VOL. XXXII. 


B B 
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Amphora of Panathenaic shape. 

Jlouth ordinary ; upper edge reserved. Foot blaek disc, with cushion. Under each picture. 


17. Florence 3982. 

A. Apollo pursuing' B. Herakles with tripod. 

A. Apollo stiidiiig 1., cloak, boots, (juiver, in I. hand bow and two arrows (all red), r. 
extended. B. Herakles, bearded, lionskin, sworil, striding 1. regardant, 1. leg extended frontal, 
i. hanel raised with club, with 1. holding tripod. 

Probably an early work of our master ; it resemides in many ways the Louvre Kroisos- 
aitrphora (FRH. PL 113) and the B.iM. ealyx-kratcr E 45 (.1/oh. 2. Pll. '25-6) (see Hauser, 
FRH. 2, p. 2S1). 


VII. Pelikai. 

(n 1 A group of four small pelikai. -20 and 21 are fragments. 

Ordinary hattdles Foot black disc (18, 19), in 20 and 21, lost Inner side of the lip 
reserved. Patterns: above, egg with black centre (all); below each picture, reserved line 
(missing with whole lower part of the vase on 20 and 21). At each handle, rf. palmette, enclosed, 
petals downwards, the lower end of the enclosing line sharpened (IS and 19); this part of the 
va'so U iiiist-siiiu' in 20 and 21. 


is. Vienna. K.K. Museum 335. Anh. Ep. Mitt. O'M. 3, 3, p. 25 = FRH 
2, p. 293. 

A. Fishermen. B. Fisher running past herm. 

19. Louvre G 547. 

-1. M omen at vessel. B. Man and woman. 

A. 1. M nmati .standing r., bending a little, chiton, holding with both hands soirretliiug 
wrapped in a cb.th ; on the ground to tire right of Iter, a vessel shaped like a large kotyle withorrt 
handles: 2, Woman r., bending, saccos, chiton, and Iiimation tied round waist, her right hand 
exten.leddowrr over the vessel liolding a rectrngiilar object. B. 3. ilan leaning on stick r., r. 
band extended from elbow, him.ation : 4. M’oman stamling I., chiton and himation. 

‘ Woineir washing elotlres ’ (Pottioi-, Cut. 3, p. 1124 . making a Kuneiip t 


20. L'tuvre G 477, (fragment ! 

A, Old man catching pig, 

. If’Dg hair and beard, chiton, bending r. grasps boltiirg pig by hind-leg : 

behind left liainl, a pliailos-stick. o i o a o 

For the phallos-stick (lower end here broken) ef. rf. kotyle in Thebes, B.S.A. 14 PI. 14 
and rl. kaiitliaios iii Brussels, bibl. rova'.e, Froehner, Fnscs , hi. prince Napoleon, PI. 5. 


21. Beilin (fiagmeiit). Jaeobsthal, Gottiarjin' Fu.soi, p. 9, Fig. 10. 

^1. Bird -headed monster. B. Bird-headed monster, 

ludji A":l »; Jacob.,,,. I, s- 


[h) Small. Pictures liamed. Foot leserved. disc. 
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22. British Museum E 357. 

H. Two women with krotala. B. Women with krotala. 

(f) Mediiiiu size. Foot black disc. Above pictures, nothing : below each, a band of pattern. 
At handle, rf. palinette, enclosed, petals upwards, enclosing line rounded. 

23. Oxford 282. Gardner, Aaltinolenn PI. 10 and p. 23. 

H. Youth carrying table and conch. B. Man. 

From Gela. 

(d) Large. Patterns : above, flower-pattern ; below, all round, raaeamler with chequer- 
squares. At handle, double rf. palinette. 

24. Athens 1175. (M) Dumont-Chaplain, ceV. de la Grece propre, 

PI. 18: Collignon-Couve, cat. PI. 41. 

H. Herakles and Busiris. B. Negroes. 

From Boeotia. The lower pattern wrongly drawn in Dumont-Chaplain, and wrongly 
described in Cullignou-Couve. 


VIII. Neck-Amphora with Triple Handles. 

Shape as Xolan amphorae (black disc foot, simple month), but larger, and neck shorter, and 
upper side of mouth reserved not black, and pictures framed. 

25. Naples. Phot. (B) Sommer 11096. 

H. Flute-duet. B. Hermes and two women. 


IX. Nolan Amphorae. 

Triple li.indles. Xeck, except in 29, rather shot ter than is usual in Xolau amphorae. 
27 and 30 have the same rf. palinette at each handle, the petals downwards, the centre consisting 
of a black semicircle with a black dot : the rest have no palmette at the handles. 26-29, a band 
of pattern below each picture : SO, the band of pattern all round the vase. 

26. Copenhagen 1978. (H) Fig. 3. 

A. Hermes. B. Woman running. 

B. AVoman running r., with both hands lifting chiton from legs. 

From Sicily. 

27. Schwerin 1295. 

H. Poseidon. B. Youth. 

A. Poseidon striding r., r. leg frontal, r. hand raised with trident, on 1. hand tlm rock 
Kisyros. B. Youth standing 1 , himation, r. hand on stick. Acipuircd fioin Barone in Xaples. 

28. Schwerin 1301. 

H, Nereid. B. Old man. 

A. AVoman striding r. regardant, r. leg frontal, chiton, saceos, and stcpliane, r. hand raised 
touching diadem, in 1. tisli. B. Old man striding r. regardant, r. hand on hip, in 1. stick, 
himation. Acquired from Barone in XapUs. 


B B 2 
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29. Palei'mo. (A) A.Z. 1871, PI. 45. 1. 

A. Nike flying with sacrificial tray. B. Youth. 

JB. Youth striding r. regardant, r hand raised, in 1. st ek. 



V ' 



Fig. 3. — Nolan Amphora in Copeniiagkn (No. 26). 


80. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

A. Youth fluting and youth listening. B. Youth running. 

1. Youth seated on cliair r., fluting, himation from waist : 2. Youth leaning on stick 1., 
in r. flutes, himation. J3. 3. Youth moving quickly r. regardant, himation, in 1. stick, r. 
extended. Presented to the College by Mr. E. P. 'Warren in 1912. 
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X. Lekythoi. 

{a) Archaic foot in two degrees. Handle ridged. 

Shoulder egg-and-dot and five rf. palmettes, the petals all ribhed. Above and below the 
picture, bands of maeander with saltire-squares all round the vase. 

Extremely careful and minute drawing. 



Fig. 4. — Lekvthos in Boston (Xo. 35). 

31. Oxford 312. Gardner, Ashmolean Vases, PI. 25, 2. 

From Gela. 

(//) Ordinary reserved disc foot ; with groove near the upper edge, except 36. 

Shoulder : 32, egg and 3 rf. palmettes ; 33 and 36, egg-and-dot and 3 rf. palmettes ; 34 and 
35, egg-and-dot, rest of shoulder black. 32, 33, and 36, bands of pattern both above and below 
the picture : 34 and 35, below the picture only. 
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32. Briti.sh ^luseum, E 579. PI. YII. 


Apollo and Artemis. 


From (’kOa. 

It is entertaining 
drawn somewliat later 


to compare this picture with the same subject on a lekytlios in Oxford, 
by the Master of the Villa Giulia krater {J.II.S. ‘25, PI. II. 1) (see niy 
article in Jiom. Mitt. 27, p. 28P, Xo. 25). On the 
Oxford lekythos, sober, tall, almost solemn shapes; on 
ours, charming restless children like figures in Dresden 
china. 


33. Syracuse. 

Young hunter with dog. 

Standing 1., in r. two spears ; short chiton, cloak, 
large petasos, boots. 




- 


if// ' ■/ / 




: ''‘'K 







34. Lewes, IMr. E. P. Warren. 

Young hunter with dog. 

Striding r. regardant, 1. leg frontal, in r. diagonal 
bpear, held with two fingei's in loop, in 1, horizontal 
spear ; short chiton, chlamys, large pietasos, boots. 

35. Boston. Figs. 4 and 5. 

Eros flying with fawn. 

36. Brussels, hihlioth^ue royale. Gaz. 
A)-c/i. 4, PI. 25. 1. 

AYonian with woolbasket and 
mirror. 

A tiny lekythos from Greece in the 
Louvre, with the picture of a Thracian 
woman running, is perhaps by oiir master. 


-■ •» 

b'lG.o. — L ekyihos ix Boston. 


XI. Oinoeboai. 

(a) Ujiiime shape (PI. Till.). The detachment of 
the lower part of the neck is regular on Attic bf. 
oinochoai and on their earlier models, but in rf. work 
it only occur.s here and on a very early oinochoe in the 
Cabinet des Medailles (458). 


37. British Aliiseum E 512. PI. VIII. and Fig. 6. 
Boreas and Oreithyia. 

From Yulci. 


(i) .Smaller. Trefoil mouth, narrow foot. Egg-aud-dot above, maeander with squares below. 
Poor. 
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38. Munich, Glyptothek. 

Woman at altar. 

On 1., altar, Ka\os written on the base. Woman, chiton, standing 1., r. hand extended witli 
oiQoehoe. 


XII. Cup. 

Detached lip inside only. Stout foot with 
cushion at base. 

39. Oxford. PI. IX. 

A and B, Sacrificial scenes. 

I’rom Cervetri, presented by Mr. E. P. Warren in 1912. 

Miss Jane Harrison tells me that she intends to offer an inter- 
pretation of the subject. 

The second youth on (a) holds flowers (?) (as in the kotyle) in 
his right hand : the third youth on (i) holds an oinochoe. 


XIII. Kotyle. Fig. 8. 

40. Berlin 2593. 

H. Youth with lyre. B. Youth. 



XIY. Kantharos. 

41. Athens (fragment). JiiJirhucIi 14, p. 104. 
Sacrifice. 

I’roiu Meuidi. 


Btyhi of thti Pun-Master. 

The frontal collar-hones: see Fig. 7. Two long lines sometimes with 
two curves, sometimes with a single, slope inwards without touching either 
each other or the median breast-line ; below the inner end of each line is a 
small arc of a circle, which seldom touches the upper line. This collar-bone 
is seen on Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 35, 39, 40. The profile 
collar-bone has a corresponding shape. The nearer collar-bone of the fourth 
figure on (5) of 39, with the lower part turned inwards, is paralleled by the 
farther collar-bone of a figure on 7. 

The female breast is large, not very prominent, but deep. 

The junction of the lower breast-lines : usually^ but not always, as in 
Fig. 7. Varying renderings are sometimes found together on the same 
vase (e.g. 39). The additional black straight line seen in Fig. 7 is usually 
absent, but occurs again on 23, and in a profile figure on 4 ; cf. also 17. 
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The nipples: tiny brown circles in one figure only on 2 (Fig. 7), 
brown dots on 39 and once on 3. Elsewhere, always the black open ring, or 
little arc, seen on the Boston krater (Nos. 1, 2, 8, 7, 1/, 24, 30). 

Notice the detached black lines above the arm-pits on Fig. 7 above 
the r arm-pit, a straight line : above the left, an arc convex to the arm-pit. 
The straight Une is also found on 1, 18, 28, and 30 ; the curved line on 

3 and 7. _ n i v 

The lower side of the serratiis magniis is indicated by a black line on I 

I'Fio- 7 1 and once on 1 and 24 : a brown line occurs on 39. 

■‘o* /’ 



Observe the brown trunk-markings on Fig. 7 : contrary to the more 
usual custom, the depression between the uppermost and middle sections of 
the rectus abdominis is not indicated ; the trunk between the lower edge of 
the breast and the navel is consequently divided not into three, as is normal, 
but into two. This is the master’s invariable practice (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 
24. 30, 39). 

The na\el. There are four examples. The navel is composed of a 
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number of black arcs on 1, 2, and 24 ; it is a brown arc in the very rough 
figure on the reverse of 5. 

The navel-pubes line is brown on 2, 5, and 24, black on 1. 

The profile hip. See the figure of Pan on the Boston krater: the 
same hip on 16 ; the same, without the brown line, on 7, 9, 23, and 35. 

The back. The spine is rendered by two parallel black lines on 5 and 
16 ; by a single black line on the smaller vase 30. 

The arm. Notice on the illustrations of 1 and 12 the brown line which 
begins near the elbow and runs down, crossing the arm, to the wrist (1, 2, 12, 
16, 34). Notice again on the same vases 1 and 12, and further on 36, the 
short curved brown line starting at the bend of the elbow inside the arm and 
stopping before it is well on its way. Compare, too, the markings of the 
upper arm on 1 and 12 with the markings on 39. 

Some favourite types of hand must be mentioned. Let us first look at 
the open frontal right hand of Aktaion on the Boston krater ; the fingers 
and thumb are thin and sharp, the outline bends in a little at the base of the 
fingers. Just such a hand, with the two black inner lines, may be seen on 8 
and 36, and, with the inner lines in brown, on 2. Without the inner lines, 
or with only one of them, the hand occurs on 8, 12, 13, 17, 24, 25, 29, 30, 37, 
39. The examples on 29 and 30 have the thumb-line brown instead of 
black. 

The right hand of Pan on the Boston-krater is also a common hand in 
our master’s work ; with the black line near the base of the fingers, it occurs 
on 1, 19, and 26, without the black line on 14 (as also 16 and 31). The 
short black line at the wrist occurs on 14 as well as on 1 , and is frequent in 
other types of hand {e.g. the 1. hand of Artemis on 1). 

Look now at Pan’s left hand : the same indication of the thumb between 
the index and middle fingers reappears on 5. Notice, again, the little black 
arc at the wrist ; the same arc is seen on Artemis’ wrist, and, further, on 
Nos. 3, 7, 27, and 30. 

For the left hand of Aktaion, cf. the hand of Medusa on 12. It is a 
variation of the common type seen on 38 and elsewhere. 

The left arm of Hermes on 16 deserves remark ; bent at the elbow and 
covered by the chlamys as far as the w'rist, leaving the closed fist, pointing 
downwards, bare. The same motive is repeated on 23, 26, 28, and 34. 

For the hands of the seventh figure on 16, cf. 26 and 28. 

The leg. Let us turn again to the picture of Pan and the shepherd on 
the Boston krater. On the near leg of the shepherd, and on Pan’s far leg, 
v>'e see a browui line starting above the knee and proceeding some w'ay down 
the leg, at first concave to the knee-cap, then parallel to the edge of the 
shin-bone. The same line is found on 2, 12, and 18 for the near leg, and on 
12, 17, and 25 for the far leg. The other twm legs in the picture have a 
shorter line which does not go beyond the knee-cap : this line is also common 
and is used both on near and on far legs. 

The frontal knee is small and usually accompanied by one or more 
curved black strokes either on the knee-cap or above it. 
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The profile feet are usually sinewy and graceful. The toes of the near 
foot are rendered by a series of simple curved lines : except in the great toe, 
the separate joints are seldom suggested. The painter lavishes these little 
arcs with a prodigal hand, so that most feet have as many as six or seven 
toes. The ankle is erratic and often varies from figure to figure in the 
same vase. A trick not peculiar to our master, but especially frequent in his 
work, is to make the single ankle-line concave instead of convex to the heel ; 
so in one or more figures on each of 2, 4, 13, 16, 23, 24, 2.5, 27, 35, 39, 40. 
The master nearly always uses pure or almost pure profile feet in places 
where we should expect three-quarter feet from a painter of his period. 

Frontal feet flat on the ground are to be seen on ten vases : on 26 and 
34 the foot is booted, the front of the boot being foreshortened in the same 
way on both. The frontal foot on 27, and the two frontal feet on 28 are 
extremely alike ; the black ankle-lines, the toes, and the transverse line 
between ankles and toes are just the same in both : the toes are rendered by 
black semi-circles on semi-ellipses with smaller black arcs inside them ; like 
them are the toes on 3 and in the seventh figure on 16, while the toes of the 
fifth figure on the latter vase, like those on 6 and 40, have no internal arcs ; 
on 82 the great toe alone is furnished with an internal arc. 

The extended frontal foot occurs thrice; the rendering on 16 and 31 is 
the same ; only the toes remain on 17, for the upper part of the foot is lost ; 
the spaces between the toes are the same as on 16 and 31, and the nails are 
marked by black semi-circles as in the only three-quarter extended foot, 
Artemis’s on the Boston krater. 

The head. The skull is quite round, the chin round and large, the 
features small, the nose somewhat short and flat, the expression alert and 
pleasing. The eye has the form seen, for example, on 1 in Artemis. The 
upper lid is never indicated, the lashes once .only, in Herakles on the early 
piece 17; the eyeball is a black dot; the dot-and-circle eyeball occurs on 1 
(two eyes out of four) and on 34. The ear is round, short, conventional, and 
composed of black arcs in various positions. The neck is thick, and the space 
between ear and nape large. The great sinew of the neck is usually rendered 
by a single brown lino ; less frequently by two. The nostril is usually a 
single black line convex to the lower edge of the nose {e.g. Artemis on 1). 
Sometimes, however, the orifice is not marked, while the outside of the wall 
is {<;.g. the herm on 1); and sometimes both lines appear, as in Aktaion on 1, 
on 33, and in one figure on 3. The noses of grown men incline to be 
aquiline. The fussette at the corner of the mouth is shown on 1, 15, 17, 
and 34. 

The outer contour of the hair is nearly always smooth. Short hair is cut 
almost straight to the ear : a good example of the drawing in No. 2. 
Longer hair is very often parted in the middle, so as to leave the forehead 
bare (see especially 1, 9, 13, 32). 

The hair of males is usually short. A neat krobylos is worn four times ; 
by a herm on 3, by Apollo on 17, by Poseidon on 27, and once on 16. Other 
fashions are also found. 
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Hair in women ; long hair, with the ends done up in a little bag on the 
shoulder, occurs six times (1, 13, 20, 32, 37, 3S) ; notice the line of the back 
hair against the neck, and the large space between the ear and the back 
of the head. For the lock of hair tucked behind the circlet in Artemis on 1, 
and Eos on the Boston krater coll. Tyfizk'u'ivicz, PI. 17, and Aphrodite on the 
Berlin cup 2536 (Gerhard, A Bihhvsrke Pll. 33-5). Saccoi are worn six 
times. In 15 and 25, the hair is raised at the back and confined by a band 
of stuff. The krobylos is found on three vases (16, 4, and 37). Notice the 
remarkable stephanai on 10 ; one of them is covered with a wash of yellow, 
and both have little reserved rings along the upper edge : a yellow stephane, 
with such rings, is worn over a saccos, by the sea-nymph on 28. 1 do not 

recall any other example of a yellow stephane on vases, and only one of the 
little reserved rings, namely, on the Louvre stamnos G 370 {2Ion. 0-7, 
PI. 58, 2 ; Hera). Thes(’ are the chief ways of wearing the hair. 

Yellow hair is found on 8 (Thracian woman), 11 (niggers), 16 (Artemis), 
20 (old man); and yellow hair with darker dots on 3 (herm). Except in 20, 
the hair of old men is reserved, white not being used (28, 37, and herms 
on 1 and 18). 

At the neck, the chiton is bounded by one or two engrailed lines, or by 
two, three, or four simple lines ; by a single simple line only once each on 
15 and 25 (thick chitons), and once on the small vase 19. 

The long sleeve is full : it is bounded in various ways, but the common- 
est is a single engrailed line (as on 36, and in Athena on 12), The short 
sleeve, or arm-hole, is often very wide {e.y. in Boreas on 37, or Perseus on 12). 
For the drawing of Medusa’s left sleeve on 12, compare 6, 11, 21, and 32. 

The lower edge of the chiton, whether the chiton is short or long, is 
usually bounded by a black engrailed line, or I'ather a series of small arcs, 
with a greater or less tendency to mount into the archaic ‘ ladder ’ motive : 
the chiton of Hermes on the Copenhagen vase (Fig. 3) will show what I 
mean. The engrailed brown line once used on 37 recurs on 5 and once on 
19. The longer curves seen on 32 are found in chitons on 15, 19, 
22, and 38. 

A full, even, and fairly low colpos is frequently worn. It is usually 
bounded by a black engrailed line as in Artemis on 1 ; so on 1, 12, 22, 29, 31, 
and 37. A dress like that of the third figure on the Munich psykter is worn 
by the sea-nyraph on 28. 

For the gently-waving brown lines on the chiton of Artemis in the 
Aktaion-scene, cf 15, 25, 29, 37, and 32 (sleeve of Artemis). 

It is a common practice with our master to belt or confine the chiton in 
such a way that it lies tight over the belly, and puffs out at the sides (4, 8 
(twice), 11, 12 (twice), 24, 37). 

The folds of cloak or himation are full of swing, with ample curves : see 
the himatia on the Oxford cup (PI. IX). 

Such a small detail as the perone on the Copenhagen vase is worth 
attention : it consists of a circle with an incomplete circle inside it ; the 
same form is found on 34, and is characteristic of our master’s partiality 
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for the arc or broken ring. The perone on 14 has a more normal shape, a 
circle enclosing a cross. 

Fawn-skins are thrice worn, by the maenad on 2 , and by Artemis on 1 
and 16, the legs in all three skins being tied round the wearer’s neck. 
Artemis very seldom gets a fawn-skin from the Attic vase-painters, although 
in song and in sculpture the wild goddess is often so dressed. 

Boots have ordinary shapes sometimes ; but the elegant boot seen on 26 
is characteristic ; cf. 13, 16, 17, and the winged boots on 12 and 37. The 
petasos on 33 and 34 is uncommonly large and fine ; but on 12 and 26, 
taking wings, it gets a more vi\id life, and becomes a kind of beautiful bird. 
Quivers are always thin. 



I'li:. 8 — Koi yle I-V Be:;lin (2593) (See Xo. 10). 


Rocks on rf. vases are frerpiently covered with a yellow and brown wash : 
but nobody e.xcept the Pan-master stylized the markings on rocks. It 
was noticed by Hauser that the rock-markings on the Boston krater were 
the same as those on the \ ienna pelike : these markings are characteristic of 
the Pan-master ; there are six rocks in his works and they are all marked in 
the same way (1, 5, 18, 27, 37, 39). On no other vases do we find such 
rocks. 

It is not my present purjjose, to give a complete account of the patterns 
used by the Pan-master. He uses a number of patterns ; but the commonest 
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is a stopt maeander varied by cross-squares. The raaeanders are most 
frequently grouped in 2’s (12 times), less often in 3’s (5 times), and never 
merely alternate with the cross-squares. The Dorian cross-square is 
sometimes used, but the saltire-square and the black saltire-square are much 
more common. Among his other patterns, we must not omit to mention the 
stopt key grouped in 2’s with stopt maeanders in 2’s which is found on B of 
26, though not on A : for the same sporadic use of the stopt key appears on 
34 ; the pattern below the picture on 34 is a stopt maeander in 2’s with 
three saltire-squares and one black saltire-square touching the lower 
boundary only ; but one of the maeander pairs is replaced by a pair of 
stopt keys. 

Inscriptions are very rare. There are five meaningless letters on 
the field of 29 ; and /taXo? is written on a shield in 6, and on an altar in 38. 


J. D. Be.vzley. 



A NEW EARLY ATTIC VASE. 

[Plates X.-XII.] 

I. 

At a time when the history of Greek vase-painting is only gradually 
being reconstructed as one discovery after another supjjlies the necessary 
clues, it is dithcult to assign to the various classes of pottery names which 
will be permanently satisfectory. This difficulty is the excuse for the many 
misleading terms which have crept into our study of Greek vases. Names 
assigned purely provisionally soon became generally accepted, and vvhen once 
part of the common nomenclature, it becomes a matter of convenience that 
they should bo retained. In many cases this retention is necessary ; other- 
wise, in the ])resent uncertainty of the origin of so many of the early styles, 
we should continually be changing names according as one theory or another 
ap])eared more plausible. In other cases, however, where our knowledge 
rests on firmer foundations, and where a term has become a confusing 
anomaly, it is time that we should revise our loo.se use of language. Such a 
case is that of the ‘ Proto-x\ttic ’ va.ses. These vases, connecting as they do 
the Attic Dipylon with the Attic black-figured style, show the continuity of 
Athenian ceramic art. To call a vase ‘ Proto- Attic ’ when it is posterior to 
another Attic fabric is therefore a contradiction in terms. The German 
■ Friihattisch ' contains no such anomaly, and there seems no reason why we 
should not adopt the ecpiivalent term of Ecu'ly Attic, which likewise brings 
b(Tore our mind the fact that these vases are the direct forerunners of the 
Attic black-figured and red-figured styles, without precluding the possibility 
of a past history. The adoption of this term has a further advantage, that 
of enabling us to correlate more clearly than wc have done heretofore the 
different groups of Attic vases which belong together — both chronologically, 
inasmuch as they are jjosterior to the Dipylon and anterior to the black- 
figured ware, and stylistically, in that they exemplify the influence of Ionic 
art oirAthenian ceramics. For at present a certain confusion has been 
caused by the tendency to make separate classes out of mere sub-divisions, 
w hich is inevitable when so many separate names are employed without one 
term to embrace them all. Nor is it advisable to ailopt the term Earlv Attic 
for the larger division and i-etain the name ‘ Proto- Attic ’ to refer to the 
vases at present so called. For the ‘ Proto-Attic ’ vases are not a distinct 
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group like the ‘ Yourva ’ or ' TyiThenian ’ amphorae, but they represent a long 
line of development, the earliest being closely associated with the late 
Dipylon, the latest with the black-figured style. So that the ‘ Proto- Attic ’ 
vases and the Phaleron vases (the only real difference between these two 
being one of shape and size) not only belong to but are identical with the 
main class, while the Yourva or Tyrrhenian vases may be called sub-divisions 
of that class.’- 


II. 


The Metropolitan Museum in Xew York has just acquired a splendid 
example of this class of Early Attic vases, which will rank as one of the best 
specimens known - (Pis. X.-XII.). The vase is said to have come from 
Smyrna, but there can hardly be a doubt that it is purely Attic. What 
position it occupies in the series of Early Attic vases will be discussed after 
a de.scription of it has been given. 

Like the majority of vases of this class our new vase is of the amphora 
shape and of large dimensions, — height 3 ft. in. (1'085 m.); diameter of 
mouth 1 ft. 84 ins. (40 cm.).’^ Its monumental size and the fact that it was 
evidently intended to be viewed principally from one side suggest that it 
vas placed on the outside of a tomb, like the large Dipylon vases.* Its 
base, however, is neither hollow nor perforated, so that it could not have been 
used for the reception of drink-offerings, which were meant to flow through 
into the tomb.“ In shape it resembles the Dipylon type of amphora,® with 
wide cylindrical neck, bulging body, small foot, rounded lip, and angular 
handles. The vase was bought in fragments and has been put together by 
M. Andrt^ in Paris. The missing portions have been filled out with plaster, 
and in a few cases where they were parts of a plain surface of solid paint 
and there could, thei'efore, be no question as to the design, these have 
been covered with modern paint." 


* Cf. list of Early Attic vases given at the 
end of this article. 

- This vase has already been briefly described 
by me in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum, April, 1912, pp. 68 IT. ; cf. also Baur, 
Cintaurs in Ancient Art, No. "IISA. 

" As Sir Cecil H. Smith has already pointed 
out {J.B.S. 1902, p. 31, note 2), it is note- 
woithy that the vases of this class are all much 
of the same height. 

Cf. Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber uml die 
Dipylonvascn, pp. 18 f ; also Schadow, Eine 
edlisehc GiablekyUios, pp. 10 ff. 

^ See Sir Cecil H. Smith, J.II.S. 1902, p. 30, 
note 1. 

.See e.cj. the two examples in the Metro- 
politan Museum, illustrated in the Museum 
Bulletin, February, 1911, p. 33, Figs. 6 and 7. 

' After the vase had been put together and 
lihotographed five additional small fragments 


tinned up, none of which, however, is of any 
importance. They have not yet reached the 
Museum, but Mr. Edward Eobinson, who has 
seen them in Eiiiope, has sent me the following 
description of them : — 

1. Fits into the guilloche above the head of 
the figure in the chariot, and includes guilloche, 
3 lines above it, and forepart of the animal’s 
hoof, with a bit of zigzag to right. 

2. Probably part of the piece where the hind 
legs of the Centaur join the body. 

3. Small bit of the horizontal lines above 
the base. 

4. About 9 cm. long, all black, and possibly 
part of the body of the horses drawing the 
chariot. 

5. Includes slight bits of two ornaments, one 
like that around the base, but not that. Does 
not seem to attach to anything and may be part 
of the woman’s dress. 
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The scheme of decoration is as foUo^ys ; The artist intended his vase to 
be seen chiefly from the front, so that the main representations are confined 
to that side. Here the space is divided into several main panels, as 
suggested by the shape of the vase and according to the practice observed 
also by the Dipylon artists, — the neck, the shoulder, and the upper portion 
of the body. The rest of the space, as well as the back of the vase, is 
occupied by ornamental bands of varying wudths. 

On the neck panel, which is almost square, being bounded on each side 
by a handle, is a group of a lion attacking a spotted deer (Fig. 1). The 
lion is standing on his hind legs with one fore leg round his victim’s back. 
His aspect is rendered especially fierce by having his head depicted in full 



Fig. 1.— Xeck-panel : Liox attacking a .Stotted Deer. 


front with large open mouth showing the tongue and both rows of teeth. 
The deer is looking back in a frightened attitude as if taken unawares by 
the sudden attack. 

Oil the shoulder are two grazing animals (Fig. 2a). They are 
probably meant to represent horses, for they have hoofs, manes, and long 
tails, and the type of the head, though perhaps not immediately suggestive 
of a horse to us, is similar to that on Dipylon vases.® 

The chief representation is reserved for the body of the vase where a 
larger space was available, not only in height but in length, for the handles 
no longer formed a natural boundary and the scene could be continued below 


8 Cf. e.g. Wide, ‘ Geometrische Vasen aus indicated by one line, cf. the grazing animals 
Griech'euland,’in./«ArtKi;/(, 1899,p. 94, Fig. 57. on the vase-cover in the British Museum, 
For a closely parallel rejn-esentation showing A 470. 
the same long, hanging manes and thin necks 
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them. The subject chosen is the story of Herakles and the Centaur Xe.ssos 
(PL X.-XII., and fig. 2b). As usual in archaic art, the version followed is not 
that adopted by Sophokles (Trach. 555 ff.), according to which Herakles 
kills Nessos with bow and arrow while .still in the water; but apparently 
an earlier one ^ which makes the attack take place on land after the river 
has been forded, when the natural weapon would of course be the sword. 
In our scene Herakles,^® grasping the Centaur by the hair with his right 
hand and wielding the sword in his left, is about to exact punishment 
from him for the attempted offence against his wife Deianeira. Nessos, in a 
half kneeling attitude, is im})loring mercy with both arms extended. Herakles 
has long hair and a beard, but no moustache ; he w'ears a short chiton and 



Fig. 2. — («) Panel ox Shoulder: Two Grazing Hoe.ses. 

(J) Representation on Body; Herakles and the Centaur Nessos. 

N.B.— These ‘ photoplaiies ’ were made by Mr. A. B. de St. M. D'Hervilly of the Metro- 
politan Museum staff. They were obtained by piecing together a number of continuous photographs. 


shoes and has a sheath and shield, with rosette pattern, hanging by his side. 
Nessos is nude and has long hair, a long beard, but also no moustache. He 


Cf. On the question of pre-Sophoklean 
traditions regarding this legend see Quilling in 
Koseher’s Lexikon, under ‘Nessos,’ p. 282. 

It is noteworthy that in this picture 
Heiakles is on the (spectator’s) right while 
Nessos is on the left. This arrangement is rare ; 
for another ex.imple cf. Baiir, Centaurs in 
Ancient Ari^ No. 54. 

H.S. — VOL. XXXII. 


It is interesting to note that the sword is 
not of the straight two-edged type, but the 
one-edged weapon known as fidxaipa. Cf. 
Daieniberg et Saglio, Diclionnaire, under 
Machaeia, p. 1460. 

The absence of a moustache is common 
throughout early Attic and Ionic vase-paiutiug. 


C C 
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IS depicted with human ears, fore legs, and fore feet, being conceiv^ed 
apparently as a human being with an equine body attached.*^ The latter is 
of the long slender type found in eaily Ionian art. He is unarmed, but the 
large branch which seems to be growing from his back, but is doubtless to 
be considered behind it, is not a mere background ornament, but remini- 
scent of the fact that the usual weapon of the Centaur is a branch.^^ The 
significance of the large-ej’ed owl above the Centaur is uncertain. It may 
be simpl}' an ornament, or it ma^^ stand as an emblem of Athena, 
suggesting the presence of the goddess who stood by her favourite hero in so 
many of his exploits.'® Behind Herakles is represented a four-horse chariot 
in which, as far as can be made out with the bad state of preservation at this 
point, a woman is seated. She is facing the contest, with the upper part of 
her body turned sidewise, her left arm lowered, and her right extended 
backward to hold the whip and reins. She has long hair and wears a long 
garment with ornamental patterns of chequers and maeanders. On the 
isokephalic principle, though she is seated her head is on the same level as 
Herakles’. The presence of the wife Deianeira, the object of the dispute, is 
of course what we should expect in a contest of Herakles and Nessos, and in 
fact it is only rarely that she is left out of the scene.'" The manner of the 
representation, however, is unusual. On early black-figured vases she is 
either still on Nessos’ back or in his arms, or she is standing on one side 
awaiting the issue of the contest, or she is fleeing from the Centaur.'® But 
the introduction of a four-horse chariot — which must belong to the scene, for 
Deianeira is sitting in it — is remarkable.'® Indeed we are set wondering how 
the chariot and the horses were ferried over the river, if Nessos had to carry 
Deianeira and Herakles himself swam across. But evidently the artist did 
not expect us to be so literal. He wanted an effective composition for the 
large space at his command, and having chosen the contest of Herakles and 
Nessos for his theme, he found that the three actors in this drama were 
insufficient for his purpose, even though one of them had a long horse’s body. 
A simple expedient was the introduction of a chariot, the representation of 
which we know belonged to the repertoire of the Early Attic artist.-'' More- 
over Deianeira as a charioteer is not an inappropriate conception, for we 


’ Tliat this type of Ceiitaur was not, as has 
been thought hitherto, earlier than the type 
with t-quine fore legs, but that both were used 
by the Greeks from the begiDuiiig, has been 
detinitely jirovcl by B.iur, C^'nlaui'n in Ancif'nt 
Art. ].. 135 . 

For similar instances where the branch is 
not held by the Centaur, but clearly to be 
regarded as his weapon, cl. Baur, Ceaffnirs in 
Aw’kat Art, p. 84. 

Cf. owls on handles of Nessos vase {Antihi 
Denkmalrr, i. ]». 46). Cf. also other examples 
of flying birds in held of this scene given by 
Baur, Centav.rs in Ancient Art, p. 24. 

Fur in-itances wliere tlie owl seems to 


stand for the iiicazmation of Athena see the 
recent article by E. M. Douglas, J.U.S, xxxii. 
1912, pp. 174 ff. 

Eg. on the ‘Nessos AntiJee Dcnk~ 

mafer, i. PI. 57. 

Cf. RoscheFs Lrjiikon, under ‘ Herakles,^ 
2194 f. and Baur, C<‘ntaurs in Ancient Art, 
p. 138 ; also Argive fferaenno, PI. 67 and 
pp. 162 f. 

It occurs in only one other known repre- 
sentation of this scene, cf. Baur, Centaurs In 
Am lent ^Irt, No. 227. 

2" Cf. J.H.S. 1902, PL IV. ; ’Apx- 1897, 
Pis. 5, 6, 


m 

f 
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know from a passage in Apollodorus (i. 8. 1) that Deianeira in her youth 
learned the art of driving chariots and using arms.-^ The chariot is of 
the type prevalent in Western Greece, with curved open sides,-- high 
arched front, and four-spoked wheels. The chariot pole is indicated by a 
simple thick line, but the pole-stay is ornamented with hatched lines. The 
artist’s naive conception of perspective in representing the four horses’ heads 
on top of each other, which makes them appear as one horse with four heads, 
is already familiar from contemporary Melian vases.’^ Beyond the chariot 
is represented a man running at full speed with outstretched arms. He 
is much smaller than the rest of the figures and has apparentl}- nothing 
to do with the action of the scene, so that he is best interpreted as a 
spectator. 

It should be noted that while on the principal figures the ear is carefully 
indicated, it is left out on the ‘ spectator.’ This omission must be a survival 
of the Dipylon style in which it is never represented, Deianeira’s ear is 
different in shape from that of Xessos, the latter being, as can be seen in 
spite of the break at this point, more like that on the Aegina fragment.-® 
Deianeira’s ear is also unlike those on the Kynosai'ges fragment or on more 
advanced vases such as the Nessos amphora. This divereity of drawing is 
natural when we remember that the artist was trying his hand in a new 
direction. The hair is depicted in all cases as a plain flat mass lying close 
to the skull and falling in long tresses on the back ; the same rendering will 
be observed on the Kynosarges fragments, where, moreover, the hair is 
represented as tied at the nape of the neck with a band.-" 


III. 


The backgrounds of these designs are filled with ornaments of varied 
character. A study of these and of the decorative bands used on this 
vase is of great interest in showing the mixed repertoire at the command 
of the Early Attic artist due to the various influences which worked 
upon him. 

Chief among the ornaments we notice groups of zigzag lines, a direct 
heritage of the Dipylon style, the decorative quality of which evidently 
appealed to the Early Attic painter, for we find it used -with rhe same 
profuseness on other vases of this period.®® From the same source are 
derived the long-legged water-birds introduced in the field at various places. 


avTT} {ArjiiiveLpa) 5’ Tjyioxei Kal ri Kara 

-- The curve single, not double, as in the 
Kynosai'ges fragments, J.II.S. 1902, PI 3, and 
the Peiraeus amphora, ’£(}). ’Apx- 1897, PI. 6. 

Cf. Coiize, Mclisclic Thoagefassc, IT. IV. 
Many points of similarity between Early Attic 
and Melian vases are shown by a comparison of 
the scene on onr vase and that on the Jleliaii 


amphora, ’E^. ’Apx- 1894, Pis. 12, 13. 

-■* The ear of Herakles does not appear, 
owing to a break at this point. 

Cf. Beiiiidoi'f, Gr. ii. Sic. Vas. PI. 54, 1. 
Cf. J.JI.S. 1902, p. 38. 

Cf. J.ff.S. 1902, p. 38. 

-3 Of. Jahrbudi, 1887, Pis. 3, 4 ; J.H.S. 
1902, Pis. 2, 3 ; Arch. Zeit. 1882, PI. 10 ; ’£</>. 
’Apx. 1897, PI. 5 ; B.C.H. 1898, p. 285, Fig. 

C C 2 
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the simplified maeander at the bottom of Deianeira’s dress, and the rays on 
Herakles’ tunic and behind the Centaur.--’ 

Other patterns, though used in the geometrical period, have a longer 
history, being derived from Mykenaean prototypes. Such are the chequers 
on Deianeira’s dress,^^ the small semi-circles with solid centres introduced as 
ground ornaments,*- the rows of (piirks** and of dots on the foot and the lip 
of the vase, and the horizontal bands which encircle the vase at various 
intervals. 

Another set of ornaments is directly derived from the Mykenaean style 
without passing through the medium of the geometric vases. Conspicuous 
among these is the beautiful fioral pattern which occupies the neck panel on 
the back of the vase (Fig. 3) anil which is full of the freedom of Mykenaean 
decorative art. The rosettes used as background ornaments also bear much 
greater similarity to the Mykenaean types than to the conventionalized 
variety with four- or eight-pointed leai'es on the Dipylon vases. The three- 
leaved ornament is strongly reminiscent of a similar Mykenaean motive,** 
as is also the double spiral pattern enclosed within a wavy line.** It should 
be noted that some of these floral ornaments have dotted surfaces, which 
again recall a Mykenaean practice.*” The spiral hook, one of the favourite 
ornaments on Early Attic vases and present also on our vase, clearly goes 
back to a Mykenaean motive.*' Among the continuous bands a Mykenaean 
origin must be claimed for the plait ornament ** which separates the shoulder 
from the body panel and also occurs on the liandles; and, of course, for the 
spiral patterns *” which are intn^duced in various forms on and below the 
shoulder of the obver.se side, and below the body panel, in which case the 
band is continued behind so as to encircle the vase. The double-loop design 


For the derivation of the r«Tys on Oriental- 
izing vases from those which occur on Dipylon 
va-ses, see PuaUen, Die Dipylonijrahcr u. (he 
Dipylonvasen, p. 82. 

The term Mykenaean is Iierc used loosely 
foi the civilization which j-receded the 
geometric. As a matter of fact many of the 
ornaments here called Mykenaean go back to 
the pie-Mykenaeaii or Minoan period. 

Ct. Flirt, u. Loescheke, Myk. J^asen, 
xxsiv. 341 ; B.S.A. vi. p. 103, Fig. 31. 

Cf. Flirt, u Loescheke, Myk, J^'asen, P), 
32, 308 foi Mykenaean use and *E^. *ApX’ 
1898, PL 4, 8 for geometric use. This orna- 
ment is doubtless tlie foierunner of the later 
tongue pattern. 

Cf. Mon. Ant. vi. PI. 9 and a geometrical 
jug ill the Metropolitan Museum, illustrated 
in the Museum Bulldia, May, 1912, p. 95, 
Fig. 3. For Its use on Protokorinthian (Linear 
Avgive) j>otteiy, see c.y. Argixe Heraeum^ p. 
137, Fig. 69a 

^ Cf. Flirt, u. Loescheke, PI. 36, 202, 205 ; 
B.S.A. ix. p. 120, Fig. 75. 


Cf. B S.A. vi. p. 103, Fig. 31 (wavy line 
enclosing <lots}, and Furt. ii. Loescheke, Mi/k. 
Vuben, PL 18, 131 (continuous double spirals). 
For the use of this ornament on another Eaily 
Attic vase, see JohihiCthy 1887, PI. 4. 

Cf e.g. the dotted surfaces of garments 
and chariots on the Mykenaean vases from 
Cyprus [Cesnola Atloft^ ii. Pis. 100, 101). For 
other instances of this feature on Early Attic 
vaacs, see Jahrbuvhy 1887, Pis. 3, 4. Compare 
also the dotted leaves on a contemporary Melian 
bowl iJ.H.S. 1902 p. 71, Fig. 2). 

Cf. Flirt, u. Loescheke, Myk. Vasen, PI. 
\ I. 32, 33, PL XXXA’’. 350. For its use on 
Protokorinthian, or Linear Argive, pottery, cf. 

Argive Fleracum, pp. 126, 130, etc. 

^ Cf, Furt. u. Loescheke, Myk. Vciscn, PI. 
34, 338. 

Spirals are found occasionally on late 
geometric vases (cf. e.g. ’E0. ’Apx- 1892, PI. 
10), but essentially they do not belong to the 
geometric repertoire, their place being taken by 
tangent circles. 
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at the bottom of the hack side occurs with slight variations on other Early 
Attic contemporary vasesd® Though obviously suggested by Mykenaean 
curvilinear ornaments, it does not, to my knowledge, actually occur in 
Mykenaean art in this formd- The band of single loops filled with solid 
colour, also on the back side, was clearly suggested by the Mykenaean wavy 



Fig. 3. — Back of Va^k. 

line and the conventionalized tendrils of the Mykenaean octopus,*® for we 
need only fill up the upright loops of such a wavy line with solid colour 


Cf. list given by Boelilau, Aus. hm. u. it. 
Xekropolen, p. 110. 

Snell as Furt. u. Loesclicke, iUjl:. Viiscn, 
PI. 34, 346, and ilon. Ant. xiv. p. 490, 
Fig. 93. 

I have not been able to find it on any of 


the references given by Couve in B.C.H. 1893, 
p. 29, note 5. For its ocourreuce, however, on 
Protokorinthian (Linear Argive) pottery, see 
Arrive HcraewM, pp. 138, 139. 

■** Cf. e.f) Furt. u. Loeschcke, Myk. loosen, 
PI. 14. 88. 
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to get the same effect.^^ The curious ornament at the bottom of the 
front side is perhaps best explained as a further variation of this loop pattern. 
Here the loops are not only filled with solid colour, but represented as tied, 
and accordingly contracted in two places, the hands being indicated with 
engraved lines. The possibility suggests itself that the shape was inspired 
by the large Polledrara tripods with bowls, which are not dissimilar in general 
outline. But the ornament as such has, so far as I know, no parallels. The 
‘ palmette ’ pattern above the spectator is probably derived from Oriental 
art. For though the lily design of Mykenaean art is not unlike it in 
general character, it never occurs there in the strictly stylized form of the 
ornament on our vase. Oriental art on the other hand offers close 
parallels,^® so that we must regard this design as probably an Eastern 
importation. 

To pass from an analysis of the ornamental patterns to the figured 
illustrations. The group of the lion devouring the deer certainly goes back 
to older prototypes. Animal contests are frequent representations both in 
Eastern art and on Mykenaean gems,^' and it is difficult to assert from which 
of these sources the artist of our vase received his suggestion. The treatment 
is, however, his own. The scene is full of spirit, the deer being especially 
lifelike both in attitude and rendering. The grazing animals on the shoulder 
are clearly survivals of the Dipylon vases, where grazing deer and horses often 
appear in long processions. The lack of definite characterization is also 
typical of that style. 

When we come to the representation of Herakles and the Centaur 
Nessos we are clearly on different ground. The artist is following no 
antecedents but is breaking ground in a new direction — that of mythological 
scenes. We have here — and this lends a peculiar importance to this vase — 
one of the earliest attempts of the Athenian potter to represent a pictorial 
scene, not for its decorative effect as the Dipylon artist had done, nor in a 
more or less conventionalized form as contemporary Oriental artists were 
doing, but with a newly awakened sense of making the picture itself real and 
living. It is this element of sincerity which lends not only interest to the 
scene, but gives it real artistic merit. For in spite of the many obvious 
crudenesses the picture is full of a force and vitality which make the old 
story live again. The determined attack of Herakles and the beseeching 
attitude of the Centaur are convincingly rendered, while the quiet figure in 
the chariot forms an effective contrast. Besides, it is not only for what we 
actuall}- see represented that this picture is valuable, but for the promise of 
the future which it contains. For in the light of subsequent history we 
know that when the technique became perfected it was this same desire to 


A wavy line thus filled with white colour 
occuis on the painted archaic tile lent by 
V. Everit JIacy, in the Metropolitan Museum. 

^ t'f. Furt. u. Loeschcke, ilyl'. f'asen, I'l. 
V. 28. 

■*'’ Cf. c.;/. Ti'fl cl Amarnn, PI. 18, and also 


Victor Place, Ninivc cl I’Assi/rie, III, PI. 46, 
Nos. 1 and 3. 

■*' On tins subject cf. Fiirtwangler, Dec 
Goldfiivd Tun Vettcrsfeldc, pp. 2(1 f., wdio also 
calls attention to the long subsequent liistory 
of this subject. 
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represent human beings simply and directly which resulted in the splendid 
products of the Athenian black- figured and red-figured st 3 'les. 

Summing up the results of our analysis we find that the influences at 
work on the Early Attic artists were threefold : Dipjdon, Mykenaean, and 
Oriental. The strength of the Dipylon tradition is recognizable in the shape 
of the vase, the arrangement of the decorations in a number of horizontal 
friezes, the extensive use of background ornaments, and in some of the 
background ornaments themselves. Mykenaean influence is responsible for 
other motives, some having been derived through the medium of geometric 
art, others introduced from a different source. From Oriental art is borrowed 
at least one ornament, and perhaps the scene of the lion and the deer. 

The influence of Dipylon art is of course natural and requires no 
explanation. The revival of Mjkenacan motives and the introduction of 
Oriental conceptions, found not onlj- on Earlj’ Attic vases but in all Hellenic 
potter}' of this period, are usually attributed to the reaction of Ionic art on 
that of the mother countr}- ; and this is indeed the only plausible explanation. 
For while Mykenaean ornament forms were geometrized beyond recognition 
in Western Hellas, Ionia seems to have preserved more closely the spirit of 
that art, thus acting, so to speak, as a repository from which future 
generations could draw their inspiration. Moreover, Ionia, from its close 
proximity to the Orient, would be the natural intermediary between those 
countries and the rest of the Hellenic world. The means by which this 
influence was made to act, whether through the medium of Ionic metal and 
textile manufacturers, or through ceramic products, is an interesting 
problem. J. H. Hopkinson in discussing this question (J.H.S. 1907, 
2 '>p. 62 f.) points out that, to judge from the material obtained by excavations 
in Ionia, Ionic potteiy during the seventh century appears to have been 
very insignificant, and would therefore hardly have been exported to the 
islands and Greece proper, where there were long established and flourishing 
factories. He therefore holds that the influence which Ionia exercised 
during this period must be entirel}' due to her metal and textile manu- 
factures, especialh' as the vases which most clearly show this influence 
ajijiear to reflect a metallic or textile origin. There is no doubt that present 
evidence is in favour of this theory ; for though no textile fabrics have been 
preserved, monuments such as the ivoiy pail from Chiusi ** clearh' show that 
the wealth of ornament forms, b}' which Ionic influence principally showed 
itself on Western ceramic wares, was to be found also on non-ceramic 
products of Eastern Greece. However, we must not forget that Ionia has not 
as yet been properly excavated and that our theories may be iqjset at an}- 
time by new finds. 

But though the external influences which acted on the Earh- Athenian 
artists were undoubtedly strong, our vase teaches us very clearly that 
Athenian art at this period was not mereh' eclectic ; for stronger than anj- 


Cf. MonumenH dcIV hist. x. PI. 38 a. Greece, cf. Boehlaii, Ausion. v. U. yikropoUix 

For the deiivation of this pail fioiii Eastern p. 119. 
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influences of past and foreign arts was, as we have seen, a new-born 
and highly individual artistic sense, which was stimulated perhaps by 
outside influences, but is unmistakable in its vigorous originality. 


IV. 


To proceed to a technical consideration of the vase. The clay is of 
warm, reddish yellow colour, is fairly well levigated, and has a finely polished 
surface. The design was first all drawn in outline in reddish brown paint, 
whereupon some of the surfaces were filled in solid with the same colour, 
others covered with a creamy white wash, and the rest apparently left in the 
colour of the clay. The brown parts can be recognized without difficulty 
from the illustrations ; the white parts are not so easily distinguished even 
on the original, since the colour has in many cases disappeared. To judge 
from e.xtant remains the following surfaces wore painted white : of Herakles, 
the left arm and hand, the legs, the sword -blade and the ro.sette on the 
shield; the dress and foot'*’'’ of Dcianeira; the light band of the plait pattern, 
and the ground of the lion’s mane. It is possible that other portion.s, for 
instance the face of Herakles, were similarly treated and that the colour has 
since woi'ii away. As many as four methods of inner marking are employed : 
on the light background details are painted in the brown cohmr ; on the dark 
background they are mostly incised, e.xcept in two cases, (1) the deer, where 
tlie spots and also the lion’s fore leg placed on the deer’s back are outlined in 
white, and ( 2 ) the Centaur, whore the line separating the equine from the 
human body is reserved in the colour of the clay. 

This e.vtr.Kjrdinary mixture of techniques is characteristic of the perioil. 
It was a time when artists broke away from old traditions and made new 
experiments in e\ery direction, with the result that almost all the techni(pi(‘s 
employed by Greek vase-painters at various times are found on this one vase. 
If wo may trace the technical development of the Early Attic artist from the 
\ases now in our po.sse.ssion, it appears to have been somewhat as follows : 
First the Dipylon style was strictly adhered to, that is the figuies were drawn 
almost entirely in silhouette on a reddish yellow clay, with spaces reserved 
or left unpainted only fi^r the indication of the eye or ornamental patterns.^® 
The next step was to reserve not only the eye but the whole face,®^ and this 
experiment having evidently proved satisfixetory, the number of reserved 
surfaces was used increasingly for other parts.®’’ At the same time other 


It is not certain whethei the foot below 
her 'Iresq is Tiu*:int to belong to her or to 
Heiaklps ; there being a break at this jioint 
we cannot tell whether it originally had a shoe 
like that on Herakles' foot. 

<-’f. the humin rtgnres and lionet on the 
Analatus hydria, Juhrhiirh. 1887, PK. 3, 4. 

‘‘ Cl. the Centaurs and lions on the krater 
from Thebes, Jahrbio-h, 1887, PI. 4 ; the 
human figures and lions on the krater in 


Alumch, Jahrbiich, 1907, PL 1 ; the lions on 
the P>urgon Lebes in the Rntisli Museum. 
Rayet et Collignon, Ctr. Grcc’ivr, Fig. 25 

Cf. Hymettos amphora, Jahrhurh, 18S7, 
PL 5; amphora from Pikrodaphni, B C.If. 
1893, PL 2, 3 ; fiagiueiit from Aegina, Ath. 
Mit\ 1897, PL 8 ; fragment from Athens, Ath. 
Mttf, 1895, PL 3, 2 ; fragment from Aegina. 
Beundorf, Vct^scnhd'hr, PI 54, 1 ; fraguients 
from Kwiosarges. J.ff.S. 1902, I’ls. 2, 3. 
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innovations were introduced. Be.^iides the brown colour used for the design, 
first a yellowish white®® and then a piirjjle colour®^ were added ; and, above 
all, engraved lines were used for the indication of details — at hrst sparingly, 
later, as the artist became apparently surer of the success of this experiment, 
with more and more profusion.’® Occasionallv the u.se of engraved lines was 
varied by painting details in white on the dark background,®*’ or, at least in 
the one instance mentioned on our vase, by reserving linos in the colour of 
the cla}-.®" So far the instinct for experimentation had been so strong that 
the artists had no time to sy.stematize the new discoveries they had made. 
Thus, the reserved surfaces, the white and the purple accessory colours, and 
the engraved lines were used where the artist thought they would be most 
effective without adhering to any fixed rule. In time this changed and the 
style became more imiform. Outline drawing or reserved spaces were more 
and more abandoned, the figures being drawn in silhouette in black paint, 
often with purple and rarely with white acces.sories, and with details incised.®* 
Moreover a colouring matter is added to the clay to make it appear more 
reddish. In other words the technique now approximates the regular Attic 
black-figured technique, the chief difference being that the use of purple has 
not yet been relegated to minor details but is often used for faces,®'-' and that 
the distinction between the male and the female Hesh has not yet obtaine<l ® 
But apart from technical proi.a'.sses there is still one great difference between 
Early Attic vases of this period and the black-figured technique proper, and 
that is the continued u>e of background ornaments for filling empty spaces. 


Cf. Burgou Itfbes, Rayct vt ColHguoii, Ctr. 
Grecque, F\(f 25; Jahj-huch, 1887, PI. 5, where 
the colour has, how’ever, a more line 

(‘gelbrothlich ’) ; fragment tromAegina, Benii- 
(lorf, Vasrnhihlcr, PI. 54, 1 ; fiaguients from 
Kynosarges, J.ff.S. 1902, Pis. 2, 3; fragment 
from Aegiiia, Ath. Mitt. 1897, PI. 8 ; and frag- 
ments fiom the AkropoHs, B. Orat f, Ttic ant. 
yasen, v. drr Akr. zn Athmi, Xos. 3i54 tf. 

Cl. fiagmeiits from Kyno^arge'^, J.ll.A. 
19112, Pis. 2, 3 ; Benndoif, PI, 

54, 1. 

Cf. fragment from Atheii*’, Ath. MAt. 
1895, PI. 3, 2 ; Akropolis fragniL'iits (I*. Crard, 
op. cit. Kos. 345, 348, 361, etc); fragments 
fiom Kynosarges, J.II.S. 1902, P*s. 2, 3. 
PciTiict', Ath. Mitf. 1895, i>. 122, points out 
that on a Dipyloii fragment the eye of one of 
the rowers is indicated by an incised line (Ath. 
Miff. 1892, p. 293, Fig, 6). That is ceitaiiily 
the earlie'>t instance of this ter-Iiniipie and 
w ould lend support to tlie tln ury that iis inven- 
tion is Attic and not Conntiiian. 

^ Cf. the muscles on the necks and hind-legs 
of the lions on the Burgon lebes, Uavei et 
Collignou, Cer. Grrcqnr^ Fig. 25 ; the details 
on the horse’s wing on a fragment from 
Kyiiu'-aiges, J.ff.S. 1902, PI 3; and on several 


of the Akropolis fragments (B. Giaef, op. nf. 
Nos 347, 367, 370, etc.b The uso of white 
inner maikings is jierhaps due to Ionian in- 
lluence, at least il appears on Ionian vdses of 
the sixth century and on sarcoj'hagi fiom Cla/o- 
inenac. It is oI course of Mykenaean origin. 

As fur as I know this is the only example 
of this use of the re.servoil line on tliis class of 
vases ; though in the rosette leaves with sohd 
centre-s the reserved ‘ surface ’ is sometimes so 
narrow that it might almost be called a icseived 
‘ line.’ 

Cf. bowl from Aegina, A>ch. Ztg. 1S82, 
Pis. 9 , 10 ; amphora from the Peiraeiis, 

’Apx- 1897, Pis. 5, 6 ; fragment from Aegina, 
Benndoif, Vaaenhddcr^ Pi. 54, 2 ; Nessos 
aniphoia, Anf. Denk. i. PI. 57 ; ainjdiora fiom 
near Athens, B.C.H, 1898, p. 285 ; ampliora 
from Attica, B GJl. 1898, p. 283; fragments 
Iroin the Akropolis, B. Graef, tqi. At. Nos. 
385 ff. 

Cf. bowl from Aegina, Arch. Zhj. 1882, 
PK. 9, 10 ; amphoia in ’E<p. ’Apx* 1897, PI. 
6 ; fragment, Beniidorf, ya'^enbitd':/', Pi. 54, 
2; Nessos ampliora, Ant. Dmk. i I’l. 57 ; 
amphora, H.V.H. 1898, p. 283. 

^ On this question see Sir Ct'cil H. Smith, 
J.H.S. 1902, pp. 35 1. 
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This last survival of the old traditions was not abandoned until we come to 
the various classes of vases which may be regarded as immediately preceding 
the real black-figured style, namely the amphorae with heads of horses,®^ the 
Attic vases with animal friezes, commonl)' called ‘ Yourva ’ vases,®’ and the 
so-called Tyrrhenian amphorae.®'* 

After this survey it will not be difficult to assign to our vase its proper 
place. It belongs to the class of vases which stand between those still show- 
ing strong Dipylon influence and those approximating the black-figured 
technique — when the artist was trying to free himself more and more from 
the old school and had not yet worked out any permanent scheme of his 
own. This highly interesting period has hitherto been illustrated only by 
fragments,®* so that the addition of a fairly well preserved vase like our new 
amphora is of great importance in establishing the various features 
observed on these fragments as real characteristics of the period.®= 

To venture on exact dating of Early Attic vases in the present stage of 
our knowledge, would indeed be hazardous. All we can attempt to do is to 
make a general calculation. Our two landmarks are at the end of the 
Dipylon style, which may be roughly fixed at about 700 B.c., and the Francois 
vase, which belongs probably to the second quarter of the sixth century. 
Working backward from the Francois vase we may assume that the first 
half of the sixth century was taken up by vases such as the later ‘ Yourva ’ 
vases,®® the Tyrrhenian amphorae,®' and the amphorae with the horse’s 
heads.®® The Nessos amphora and its associates must then be placed in the 
second half of the seventh century, the class to which our amphora belongs 
in the first half of that century, and the earlier group at the beginning of 
the seventh and at the end of the eighth century. 

In conclusion it may be useful to give a list of Early x'Vttic vases up to 
date. Tliis may be considered roughly chronological, not necessarily as 
regards dating but at least in stages of development, for we must make 
allowances for the con.servative element that will always be found even in 
progressive times. Thus, while the more ambitious potters were reaching 
out in new directions, some of their colleagues would be sure to keep to the 
older methods, or perhaps adopt some innovations and reject others.®* The 


On tliis class see K. Hackl, ‘ Zwei Irutiat- 
tisohe Gefasse der Miuicliner Vasensammlung,’ 
ill Jahtbuch^ 1907, pl>. 83 tl’. It should he noted 
that on the amphora in Miiuieh there ])ul lished, 
the artist has gone hack to tlic older technique 
of reserved surfaces. 

For the most recent treatment of these, see 
Jahrhiich, 1903, pp. 124 ff. 

63 (j'p Thiersch, Tyrrhaiisdic Amphoren, 
Fiagmeiit from Athens, Ath. MW. 1895, 
PI. 3, 2 ; fragment from Aegina, Beundorf, 
Vascnbilrhir, PL 54, 1 ; fragments fiom Kyiio- 
sargts, J.H.S. 1902, Pis. 2, 3 ; Akropulis frag- 
ments (B. Graef, cif. Nos. 364 ff.!. 


«■* £.y. in J.H *S'. 1902, p. 34, note 1. Sir Cecil 
H. Smith points out that the hand of the figure 
ill the car is painted black, uliile the head is in 
outline, and ascribes this to an accident. That 
this was not accidental but was commonly done 
during thispeuod is seen from similar instances 
on our vase. 

Cf. Xillsoii, Jahrbiich, 1903, p. 144. 

Cf. Thiersch, Tyrrhcniscke Amphoreyiy p. 

136. 

Cf. lldidd, Jahrhuch, 1907, pp. 83 ff. 

That not all new metliods were adopted 
simultaneou-ilv by all potters is shown clearly 
by a comparison of two fragments, one from the 
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following list is based chiefly on that given by Hackl in Jahrbuch, 
1907, p. 98, to which, however, several additions have been made. It 
will be noticed that it differs with respect to sequence in several in- 
stances from that given by Walters in his History of Ancient Pottery, 
i. p. 293. 


Shape. 


Protenanee. ! Present Location. 
I 


Publication. 


'Amphora 
Fragment of a 
large vase 
Hydiia 
Lebes 
Krater 
I. < Lebes 

Amphora 
Amphora 
Fragments of 
various vases 


Kerameikos 

Athens 


Athens, 467'° Ath. Mitt. 18Q2, PI. 10 

Athens'* Ath. Mitt. 1895, PI. 3, 1 


Analatos, Attica 
Thebes 
Athens 
Athens 

Hymettos 

Pikrodaphni, Attica 
Akropolis, Athens 


Athens, 468 
I Athens, 464 
I Munich 

i British Museum, A 535 

Berlin, 56 
Athens, 469 
Atherrs 


Jahrb. 1887, Pis. 3, 4 
Jnhrb. 1887, PI. 4 
Jahrb. 1907, PI. 1 
Ravet et Colligiron, Cer. Cfr. 
Fig. 25 

Jahrb. 1887, PI. 5 
B.C.IJ. 1893, Pis. 2, 3 
B. Graef, Die antiken Vasen 
V. d. Akr. zu Ath. Nos. 
344 If. 


Smaller, so-called Phaleron vases, constituting a mixed class : — 


■ F laginent of a 
Lebes 

Athens 

Athens '* 

Ath. Mitt. 1895, PI. 3, 2 

Fragmentary Jug 

Aegina 

Athens, 10824 

Ath Mitt. 1897. PI 8 

Fragment of a 
large Amphora 

Aegina 

Atherrs, 650 

Berrrtdorf, Gr. u. Sic. 
Vasenb. PI. 54, 1 

Amphor’a 

Athens 1 

Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 

J.H.S. 1912, Pis. X.-XII. 

Fragments of a 
large Amphora 

Kynosarge.s 

Athens, British 
School 

J.E.S. 1902, Pis. II. -IV. 

Fragments of 
various vases 

Akropolis, Athens 

Athens 

B. Graef, Die antiken Pasen 
r. d. Akr. zu Ath. Nos. 
364 ff. 

("Lebes 

Aegina 

Berlin, 1632 

Arch Ztj 1882, Pis. 9, 10 

Amphora 

Peiraeus 

Atherrs, 651 

'E^. ^Apx- ]S97, Pis. 5, 6 

Fragment 

Phaleron 

Present location un- 
known 

Beninlorf, Crr. u. Sic. 
PI. 54, 2 

Amphora 

Kerameikos 

Athens, 657 

Anf, DenA'm. i. PI. 57 ^nd 
p. 46 

Anr[iho:a 

Near Atherrs 

British Muserrm, 

A 1351 

B.C H. 1898, p 285, Fig. 5 

Amphora 

Attica 

Atherrs, 652 

B.C.ff. 1898, p. 283, Fig. 4 

Fragments of 
various vases 

s. 

Akropolis, Athens 

Athens 

B. Graef, Die antiken Vasen 
r. d. Akr. zu Ath. Nos, 
385 tf. 


Akr opolis (B. Graef, op. cit. No. 345), vrlrich is 
still very much in the Dipylorr style, but shows 
extensive use of the engraved line, and one 
from Aegina [B.C.B. 1897, PI. 8), where 
reserved surfaces arrd white as a surface colour 
are employed, birt rrot yet any engraving 

The rruirrbers refer to the respective cata- 
logues of the collections, i.e. Collignorr et 
Couve, Catalogue de Vases peints du JIusce 
National d’Athfenes ; Catalogue of Vase.s in the 
British Museum, Vol. I. (in preparation) ; A. 


Furtwangler, Beschreibuug der Vaserrsattirnlung 
itrr Attliquatium, Berlrrr. 

'* M. V. Stars itrforrns me that this fragmerrt 
is in the National Museum of Athens, but rrot 
placed on exhibitiorr. 

M. V. Stars informs rrre that these frag- 
ments are shortly to be rrroved to the National 
Museum of Athens. 

'■* So M. V. Star's informs me. "When 
Benndorf described it, it formed part of a 
private collection. 
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'Attic vases of archaic style, but without ground ornaments, e.ij, Athens, Collignon et Couve, 
Cat. Xos. 653, 656, 658-660. 

Amphorae with single re[>resentations of horse’s or human heads (Jahrbudi, 1907, p. 83 ff. and 
Athens, Colligon et Couve, Cat. Nos. 661-663). 

Attic Vases with animal friezes, so-called ‘ Vourva' vases (Ath. Mxtt. 1890, pp. 318 ff. and Jahr- 
biuAi. 1903, pp. 124 ff.) 

(^So-called Tyrrhenian Amphorae (Thiersch, Tyrrhcnische Amphoren). 


ilcfropolitnn Museum, of Art, New YorTs. 


Gisela M. a. Richter. 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE (1911-191-2). 


During the past year no sensational discoveries have been made by the 
spade in the Greek area except at Sardes. Excavations in progress have 
been continued, old excavations re-studied, and a number of smaller sites 
explored. Symptomatic of the prominence forced upon ceramics by the 
interest shewn latterly in prehistoric archaeology is the tendency to apply 
the same methods to the historic period and especially to recognise more 
fully the value of tomb-groups as chronological data. The disturbed state of 
the Aegean has been responsible for the postponement of the British School’s 
excavation at Datcha, which is unfortunately in the area immediately affected. 

In Athens and Attica the Greek Archaeological Society has been busj-. 
The restoration of the Propylaea continues, as does the excavation of the 
Pnyx, without however adding materially to the results of last year. Graves 
of various dates have been opened at various points of the city and at Xew 
Phaleron sevent}- archaic burials, mostly of children, have been excavated. 
The pottery found in them includes Phaleron, Corinthian, and Protocorinthian 
ware. At Anhvj'sos, near Thorikos, Kastriotes and Philadelpheus have found 
tombs with pottery ranging from ‘ Geometric ’ to ‘ Black-figure ’ : rude hand- 
made pots with incised decoration are associated with the former. At 
Sunium Stars has investigated the building rubbish of the old Athena 
temple, finding among it a number of ai'chaic offerings, including scarabs, a 
lead figure of Apollo, and a marble idol of the island type. 

In the Peloponnese the chief excavations have been at Elis and Argos. 
The excavation of Elis (Palaeopolis), begun in 1910 by the Austrian School, 
has given chiefly negative results for the Greek period. The standing ruins 
are of Roman brick. Of these three have been investigated : two proved to 
be portions of baths, the other a family mausoleum. Graves of Greek, 
Roman, and Christian date have been opened : one of the latter is closed 
with a slab bearing an interesting inscription with an early curse-formula. It 
is significant of the utter spoliation of the place that this was the only whole 
inscription found.^ 

At Argos Dr. Yollgraff continued the exploration of the aguru (begun 
1906) and uncovered the foundation of a prostyle temple 100 m. in length 
with the base of the cultus statue still in situ. In adjacent Byzantine walls 


' From the Vorldufiger Bericht, kindly sent me in proof Iw Dr. Keil and Dr. von Premerstein. 
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were found fragments of statuary, twenty inscriptions (four of the fifth 
century), and over 200 entablature-hlocks from various buildings of the 
agora. A Mycenaean cemetery was discovered at Skala in the Inachos 
valley.- 

In Kynouria Rhomaios has discovered a small sanctuary of Apollo 
Tyritas, and the acropolis of Palaio-Katuna near Dimitzana has been identified 
b}' Oikonomos with the site of Thisoa on the evidence of two decrees engraved 
on bronze plates from a ‘ temple of the Great God.’ ® 

In Boeotia the crusade initiated by Prof. Bun-ows against (commercial) 
Tv^^a)pvj(ia continues. Papadakis at Tanagra itself has opened 150 graves 
ranging from the sixth to the fii-st century. The oldest are pits containing 
ashes and shafts with unburnt bones ; pithoi and earthen sarcophagi are 
also used in the sixth century. Later gi-aves are constructed of large tiles, 
stone slabs, and earthen pipes. The finds of pottery in the earlier graves 
were considerable, one containing 175 aryballoi ; though terracottas were 
numerous in graves of the sixth and fourth centuries very few fine ‘ Tanagra ’ 
statuettes were found.-^ 

At Halae Miss Goldman and Miss Walker, of the American School, have 
opened about 200 graves varying in date from the Geometric period down to 
Roman times, the only period not represented being that of the earliest r.-f. 
ware. The contents included large quantities of terracottas and vases : 
especially remarkable are plates (found with a b.-f. lekythos) decorated with 
Boeotian geometric designs in red and black on a white ground. Most of 
the graves were undisturbed, so that the results are especially important for 
the chronology of the wares represented ; it is also possible to show that 
certain wares hitherto considered as importations are in fact local. The 
evidence for the chronology and typological development of terracottas is 
also considerable. Outside the sphere of ceramics the finds include bronze 
vases and mirrors and silver and gold jewellery of fine workmanship.® 

At Thebes the excavations of the ‘ Palace of Kadmos ’ were continued 
and three more rooms uncovered. In the court was discovered a Mycenaean 
potter’s kiln, semicircular in plan and divhled vertically by a built wall and 
horizontally by a pierced floor of baked earth.® 

At Thespiae Keramopoullos has excavated the common grave of the 
soldiers who fell in 424 at Dclion, a mound of irregular shape (32 m. in 
extreme length) surrounded by a rough wall, and originally crowned bv the 
figure of a lion, only slightly smaller than that at Chaeronea, of which the 
hind-quarters survive. Most of the corpses were burnt, a few buried. Above 
the graves were found remains of annual offerings.' 

In Euboea Kourouniotes continues to excavate at Eretria and Papa- 
vasiliou to explore Mycenaean tombs in the vicinity of Chalkis.® 


' Infoimatioii kindly supplied by the exca- 
vator. 

^ npaKTtKa, 1911, pp. 254, 243. 

^ npaKTLKd, 1911, 132 ff. 


" ^otes kindly sent me by the excavators. 

•* IIpaKTLKd, 1911, 143 IF. 

' ibid. 153 if. 

" ib<rl 237 ff. 
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In Phokis Soteriades has resumed work at the tumulus of H. Marina 
{Arch. Anz. 1911, 126), carrying two deep trenches to the lowest levels. 
The undermost stratum (3. .50 m.) contained painted neolithic ware, above la}^ 
a similar thick layer of ‘ Minyan ’ and Urfirniss sherds, and above this again 
Mycenaean remains.'’ 

In Thessaly the Ephor Aibanitopoullos has displayed his usual activity 
with important results both for the prehistoric and for later periods. At 
Sesklo five rich geometric graves have been opened, at Dranista in Dolopia a 
great chamber-grave of similar date was found to contain remains of thirty- 
one bodies. 

The temple of Athena at Gonnoi has yielded twenty-fiv^e new inscrip- 
tions as well as architectural details and small objects. Finally no fewer than 
230 grave-stelae and numerous fragments, nearly all painted, have been 
recovered from one of the south-western towers of Pagasae. One of the 
paintings, representing a seated and a standing man life-size, is said by the 
excavator to be the finest yet discovered, and thirty have been drawn in colour 
for reproduction. A large sculptured funeral banquet stele employs painting 
for its accessories. The whole series has been used merely as building 
material during repairs to the town-wall carried out probably 191 B.c. 
The stelae themselves date from c. 300-250 B.c. Another tower has been 
found to contain similar filling and awaits excavation next j^ear.’® 

At Halos in Phthiotis Messrs. Wace and Thompson have excavated a 
group of ten cist-tombs at the foot of the Acropolis, containing inhumation 
burials and geometric pottery resembling examples from Theotokou, Skyros 
etc., and the largest of ten tumuli in the immediate neighbourhood. This 
proved to contain sixteen burnt pjTes covered with stone cairns and 
containing burnt human remains, geometric pottery, iron swords (one 0 9 1 m. 
long), knives and spears, and bronze fibulae, pins, etc. The occurrence of 
inhumations and cremations only half an hour apart, both associated with 
geometric pottery, raises many problems which must for the present remain 
unsolved.'’’ 

In the island area Dbrpfeld continues his researches at Corfu. The 
temple of the Gorgon pediment has been further explored, little or no new 
sculpture being found,’^ and the great altar uncovered. Trials were made at 
various points of the ancient city, and the temple of Kardaki, in the grounds 
of the royal villa, which had been excavated in 1822, again uncovered. 
Important corrections must be made to the plan published by the Dilettanti 
{Ant. of Ath. Supp. pi. 1-5), but the remains have not suffered since the 
first excavation. In Cephalonia Philadelpheus and Kyparisses are excavating 
at the charges of M. Goekoop, who, it will be remembered, identifies the 
island with the Homeric Ithaca. The excavators have found hitherto a 


S’ npaKTUKa, 1911, 203. at my disposal by the School. 

From a report kindly seat me by Dr. Illustrations from photographs of the 

Arbanitopoullos. pediment found last year are published in 

From the excavators’ report, kindly jdaced IIpoKTVKd, 191 1, ff. 164 ff. 
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large number of tombs containing vases, coins, and jewellery of Hellenistic 
dated® 

In Delos the French have had an unusually successful season (1910-11). 
Under the Sanctuary of the Foreign Gods has been discovered an earlier 
Heraeum with a remarkable deposit of pottery. The finds include large 
Corinthian vases and specimens of the other ‘ Orientalising ’ Schools, Rhodian, 
Samian, and Naucratite, besides line examples of Attic ware running down to 
the ‘ strong r.-f.’ period. The great reservoir has been excavated and the 
system of sluices and channels for the distribution of its water made out. 
The gymnasium has been cleared and can be restored on paper from existing 
fragments. Excavation is now proceeding at the Theatre and Stadium. 
The year’s yield of inscriptions is large and important. 

In Samos Schede and von Gerkan continue the excavation of the 
Heraeum. No traces of inner supports having been found in the cello, 
(which measures 54 x 23 m.), it is to be assumed that it was hypaethral. 
Of the building itself neither wall-blocks nor details of entablature have 
come to light. The columns appear to have been partly marble and partly 
poro-i ; in one case certainly a marble capital was placed on a 'poros column. 
The temple was never completed, though it was in building throughout the 
sixth century. Seventy stone column bases of the finest archaic work, found 
built into the foundation, are evidently relics of the pre-Persian Heraeum. 
Outside the temple itself the N. and E. portions of the peribolos have 
been cleared and the great square altar of offering located. Near it was an 
exedro. with a statue- base bearing the name of M. Tullius Cicero. Statue- 
bases inscribed to members of the Julian and Claudian imperial families 
evidently commemorate their generosity to the temple after the damage it 
sustained during the war of the pirates.^'* 

In Crete Dr. Pernier at Gortyn is clearing the round building (now 
proved to be an Odeum restored by Trajan) into which the famous ‘ Law of 
Gortyn ’ inscription was built ; of this latter two new blocks have been 
recovered. A replica of the Hera Barberini of the Vatican has also been 
found in the course of the excavation. Near the ‘ Basilica,’ now proved to 
have been rightly so designated by the sixteenth century Italian explorers, 
has been discovered a Nvmphaeum, including an elaborate fountain with 
three basins and a quantity of scidpture, dating from early Imperial times 
and restored according to inscription in the seventh century after Christ. 

Dr. Halbherr, at Hagia Triada, has discovered a large deposit of inscribed 
tablets, nearly all accounts, and an interesting and well-preserved shrine of 
the ‘ Late Minoan III ’ period.^-’’ 

At Vrukastro in Eastern Crete Miss E. H. Hall and Mr. R. B. Seager 
have excavated a section of the ' geometric ’ hill-town and explored several 
burying places : the latter were of three types, rock-cut tlioloi, bone- 


Notes kindly sent me by Dr. Philddelpheu-s. foitlieoming Anzeiger. 

“ From note.s kindly sent me by Dr. Schede, Fiom an unpublished reiKjrt courteously 

whose repoit is to be presented in full in the placed at my disposal by Dr. Pernier. 
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chambers, and rock-shelter burials. Both cremation and inhumation were 
practised. The pottery found was for the most part strongly reminiscent of 
Minoan tradition, though a purely geometric fabric also occurred. Iron and 
bronze objects, including an important series of fibulae, were abundant.^® 

We turn now to Asia Minor. Very important discoveries havm been 
made at Sardes by the American expedition. The great temple of Artemis 
has now been completely cleared. It was a marble octastyle pseudodipteral 
building, measuring 340 X 150 feet, with twenty columns on either side. 
Besides the two complete columns thirteen others have been found in situ 
standing to a height of 20-30 feet ; the two columns of the E. porch stand on 
square bases intended for sculpture. The cella-walls are still in places 
15-20 feet high. The architectural details are described as exquisite specimens 
of Ionic ornament dating probably from the fourth century. The temple is 
known by inscription to have been roofed and in use before 300 B.C. 

A very rich harvest has been won from the excavation of upwards of 
400 tombs across the river. It includes Lydian pottery (the earliest dateable 
class in juxtaposition with Attic b.-f. ware), terracottas, bronze mirrors, 
jewellery recalling the best Etruscan work, and an extremely interesting 
series of gems, bearing Oriental, Persian, Lydian, and Greek designs. Most 
important of all the finds made during the three seasons’ work is a bilingual 
inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, the latter text dated in the tenth year 
of Artaxerxes. This gives the first clue to the interpretation of Lydian 
inscriptions.^'’ 

At Pergamon the past season’s work has included the excavation of the 
terrace of Demeter, the east entrance of the Gymnasium, and the sanctuary 
of Hera above (N. of) the lattei'. The Heraeum was orientated N. and S., 
the temple being of the Doric order with four columns on the fagade. For 
a reconstruction of the order only the capital is lacking. The inscribed 
architrave shews that it was dedicated by Attains II. The material is 
trachyte, marble being used but sparingly : the work is surprisingly poor for 
the date. Portions of a fine Hellenistic mosaic are preserved on the floor of 
the cella, and the base of the cultus-statue, occupying the whole width of 
the room, remains in situ ; from it come fragments found on the spot of a 
male statue (Attains II ?). Against the walls, right and left, are bases for 
honorary statues of Adobogiona, daughter of Deiotarus, and an anonymous 
priestess respectively. 

In the territory of Pergamon have been excavated considerable remains 
of a Hellenistic villa, which proves to have been that of the tyrant Hermeias 
(cf. Strab. 614) the friend of Aristotle.^* 

At Didyma the lower levels of the temple precinct have been sounded 
and the cella partially cleared of the huge blocks which have encumbered it 
since the earthquake of the fifteenth century. Many of the blocks have been 


>'> From notes kindly sent me by JIis.s Hall. ** From Prof. Dorpfeld's report, to be pub- 

Times, Aug. 6, and kind communication lislied in the Archdol. Anzciger. 
fioni Professor Butler. 

H.S. VOL. XXXII. 
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replaced on the cella-walls, which have now a height of 5'40 ni., and several 
very important details, notably the pilaster capitals of the interior, recovered. 
A church of the sixth century was found to have been built inside the cella 
so that the stair leading down from the portico formed the crvvdpova of the 
apse. The church was removed after measuring and the stair full}' cleared. 

The sanctuary of Men Askaenos discovered last year near Yalowatch 
(Antiochia Pisidiae i'-*) has been excavated by Sir W. M. Ramsay. The 
remains are dated by the excavator almost uniformly after the Christian era. 
The peribolos wall cannot safely be placed earlier than the second century, 
though part seems to be pre-Roman. The earliest inscription is of a freedman 
of Clauditis, the earliest sculpture a portrait-statue (re-used) dating probably 
from the first century. The coins and pottery found are Roman or later. 
There is evidence of a Pagan revival in the reigns of Maximianus II. and 
Maximin, to which period most dedicatory inscriptions are to be referred, 
and the whole hieron was finally and deliberately wrecked by Christian 
zealots. The character of the central building (temple or altar) is still 
undetermined owing to its ruined state, but Ionic fragments were found near 
it. There is no new evidence for the interpretation of the ritual word 

/ Oft 

reKficopr^ 

It remains to express my gratitude to the many archaeologists who have 
permitted me access to unpublished material, particularly for advance proof- 
sheets of the ArclaiolocjuclLvr Anzeijjer and UpatcriKa to Dr. Karo and 
Dr. Leonardos respectively : the extent of my debt to Dr. Karo will be 
apparent to anyone who reads his much fuller report. 

F. W. Hasluck. 


J.U.S. xxxii. Ill ff. 


Athenwum, July 13, Aug. 10, Aug. 31, Sept. 7. 
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The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With Verse Translation, Introduction, and Notes 

by Walter HEADL-tsi, Litt.D. Edited by A. C. Pe.arson, M.A. Pp. x + 265. 

Cambridge, at the University Press. 6s. C.C net. 

This volume contains such materials for Headlam’s edition of the Agamemnoa as 
could be got together after his death. The notes have been collected by Mr. Pearson 
from Headlam’s published work and from his manuscripts, the text has been constituted 
according to his views so far as they were known, and it is faced by a verse translation 
of the play. The notes leave many gaps, and it is clear that Headlam had done little br 
get his commentary into shape. The editor seems to us therefore to have reprinted too 
sparingly what Headlam had already published. For example, in 1. 755 Headlam 
accepted a transposition proposed by Pauw, but the student who wishes to know on w'hat 
grounds he did so will not be enlightened in this book nor even in the place to which he 
would most naturally turn — Headlam’s paper on Transposition of Words in MSS. 
(t'.R. 1902). If he chance to possess that rare pamphlet On Editing Aeschylus, he may 
stumble on the reason, and he will be rewarded w'ith some information not indeed new 
to accomplished metrists but of quite suliicient importonce to the ordinary student to 
deserve a place here. Again, Headlam’s original defence of his emendation vTraTrfKfxeuiv 
in 1. 50 (C.B. 1900, p. 113) ended with a paragraph on two other probable examples of 
corrupted compounds. This, together w'ith a discussion of Prof. Housman’s proposed 
correction, has been omitted from these notes. It is true that these things are not 
essential to the understanding of the passage or of Headlam’s view, but they are of 
considerable interest ; and, when, as here, we are put to the inconvenience of notes at the 
end of the book, considerations of space (especially in so slim a volume) furnish no excuse 
for the omissions. We think also that Headlam’.s Pruelection should have been reprinted. 
To that lecture we must still refer for information as to his general view' of Aeschylus 
and of this play in particular. The preface printed in this volume, though interesting 
and illuminating, is insufficient as an introduction, and should have been reinforced by 
the PraelectioH. The preface has moreover now proved not to be by Headlam at all ; 
it is an essay by Mr. Austin Smyth which was found among Headlam’s papers and 
supposed to be by him. The most important suggestion it contains is a proposal ti:i solve 
by a .sacrifice of the time-unity the difficulties raised by Dr. Verrall. Mr. Smyth 
supposes an interval of some days after 1. 493 — a suggestion which deserves careful 
consideration, though w'e doubt if it will be generally accepted. MTiether Headlam 
himself accepted it or not we have no means of telling. 

Some of the translation in this volume has already been published, and of one 
passage at least we have an earlier version. On the whole the translation is unsatisfactory. 
The rendering of the lyrics — a task of almo.st superhuman difficulty — is rarely succe.ssful. 
In blank verse Headlam appears to have been much more at home, and his version con- 
tains noble passages ; it is however clearly unfinished, and is even disfigured by unmetrical 
lin es. ‘ He hath digged up Troy with mattock ’ (1. 530) w'ill not jiass the most careless 
muster. 

The book, it may be gathered from these renm-ks, is disjippoint ing, but all students 
of Aeschylus will be glad to possess it as the shadow of that edition which fate has 
denied to us. 
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El Teatro de Menandro : Noticks historico-literarias, texto original y version directa 
de los nuevos fraginentos. Por Lris Nicolau de Olwer. Pp. 334. 1 plate. 

Barcelona : Tipografia L’Aven^. 1911 [1912]. 

This volume grew out of a doctoral thesis, and consists of a full and careful study of the 
comedy of Menander, in its origin and subsequent influence no less than in Menander’s 
actual work, followed by the text of fourteen plays and some smaller fragments, with a 
very readable prose translation. The text is substantially that of Koerte with a few 
variations due to the adoption of conjectures rejected by that scholar or made since the 
appearance of his edition ; these include a few of the author’s own. Lefebvre’s recent 
publication of the complete facsimile of the Kom Ishkaw MS. and of a text revised from 
the original appeared too late to be utilized. The volume does not claim to make an 
original contribution of importance to the study of Menander, but it is a handy and useful 
edition of the fragments, the more to be welcomed as coming from a country not hitherto 
distinguished in the study of Menander or in papyrology; and the introduction shows 
research and critical judgment. There is too a full and very useful bibliography. The 
author takes a more favourable view of Menander’s merits as a comic genius than many 
recent critics, who indeed, in their dis;ippointment at not finding the new fragments equal 
to their expectations, have perhaps unduly depreciated them. The volume is admirably 
printed on good paper, but there are a number of misprints, particularly in the quotations 
from Latin writers, with whom the author does not seem so much at home as with 
Greek. He leaves it an open question whether the codex found at Kom Ishkaw 
is to be dated in the 2ud-3rd or 4th-5th century ; to a palaeographer there can hardly be 
a doubt that the fifth century is a more likely date than any earlier period, and 2nd-3rd 
is impossibly early. 


Catalogue General des Antiquites Bgyptiennes du Musee du Cairo : 

Papyrus grecs d’epo(iue byzantine. Par M. Masi'eko. Tome premier. 

Pp. iv + 283 and 33 plates. Le Caire; Imprimerie de I’lnstitut framjais d’archeologie 

orientale, 1911. 97 fr. 20. 

This catalogue, which, as hi. Maspero remarks, ‘ est la premiere collection un peu 
etendue de papyi'us exclusivement byzantins, qui ait encore ete publiee,’ bids fair to be 
incomparably the most important documentary authority for the history of Egypt during 
the Byzantine period which we possess. This first volume at all events, and the first 
fasciculus of the second volume, which has already appeared, abound in interesting and 
valuable material ; and they are concerned with a portion only of the Byzantine papyri 
at Cairo, the others being reserved for later volumes. This portion consists of the 
papyri found at Kom Ishkaw, anciently ' \<f)piibtTrjSj or * A(f>pobtTrjs TroXir, 

the unimportant village (though at one time a nome capital) to which we owe the 
Menander codex and a vast ma.ss of documents of the sixth and early eighth centuries. 
Though these papyri were found at Aphrodito, a number of them relate to Antaeopolis 
and others to other places ; but the great majority of those at present published have to 
do with Aphrodito itself. This circumstance gives them an added value, since, coming 
from the same place and belonging to a period of only about fifty years, they give us 
a more complete and representative view of the life of at least one district than would be 
the case if they were a miscellaneous collection drawn from many localities. The picture 
which they enable us to form is one of great interest. It has indeed for long been customary 
to regard the whole of this period as one of inferior interest and importance. That it 
was a time of decadence is true. It has not the affinities to the old Hellenic life which 
give such fascination to the Ptolemaic, nor the administrative and juristic importance of 
the Roman period ; but it has none the less an interest of its own, which consists 
perhaps mainly in the fact that in it we see the gradual transformation of the ancient 
into the mediaeval world. This growing mediaeval character comes out strongly in 
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several of these papyri. Thus in No. 67096 we find a monk founding a ^troSoyeloi/ in 
connexion with a monastery for the reception of travelling monks, and from that 
document and 67064 we learn that Apollos, a npiaroKuijir]Tr)s, and the father of Dioscorus, 
the poet-advocate, became towards the end of his life a monk in a convent founded by 
himself. Again, in 67089 recto we hear complaints of the bucellarii, mercenary soldiers in 
the employ of private persons, and of t6v olKti-qv cvottXov .... av^ovra paKKov ft 
peiovvra rriv Kaxlav rov KeKTrjpevov, a significant side-light, as the editor remarks, on the 
<iuite feudal character of society at that period. The inordinate wordiness characteristic 
of Byzantinism comes out in many of the documents ; the petitions especially are in this 
respect typical of the period, and in 67002 we have a perfect triumph of ‘ Babuism.’ On 
the other hand the older Hellenism still survives in the compositions of the Dioscorus 
referred to above. An advocate and son of a large landowner and TrpaTOKiopfjTrjs of 
Aphrodito. he was evidently a man of some education, had visited Byzantium and 
Pentapolis, and fancied himself a poet of no mean order. He was in the habit of 
scribbling drafts of his numerous poetical compositions (all or almost all of which are of the 
begging variety) on the backs of legal deeds or on odd pieces of papyrus, and fortunately 
many of his poems have survived among the Aphrodito papyri, most of them at Cairo, 
but others in the British Museum, at Berlin, and in private hands. ‘Fortunately’ must 
must not be taken as implying any merit in the poems ; their value arises not from their 
goodness but from their badness ; from the picture they give us of Egyptian Hellenism 
in its last expiring gleams. They are of intere.st too from their many faults of metre, 
which indicate an ago of transition. A poet accustomed to pronounce by accent is here 
•seen struggling with quantitative scansion and frequently coming to grief over it. He seems 
to have had ambitions in prose as well as in verse; for if not, as appears not impossible, 
the author of the florid petitions referred to, he certainly wrote the curious document on 
67097 verso (D), an advertisement by an indignant father of the disinheritance of hi.s 
daughter. Was he too the author (M. Maspero does not indicate the hand as his) of 
67089 recto (B)? The editor describes this as the draft of a petition ; but its literary 
style, quite unlike that of the petitions, and its avoidance, for the most part, of hiatus 
suggest that it is rather a complimentary speech. Among other documents of general 
interest may be mentioned No. 67092, the first stej) in legal proceedings in a case of 
breach of promise of marriage. It will be seen from what has been said that these 
papyri of the despised Byzantine period are well worth study. M. Maspero is to be 
warmly congratulated on the completion of the first volume and on the skill which he has 
shown as an editor. 


Das Motiv der Mantik im Antiken Drama. Von Rudolt St.vehlix. Pp. 230. 

Giessen: Alfred Tdpelman, 1912. M. 7.20. 

The work w'as inspired by Albrecht Dieterich’s wish that a thorough investigation should 
be made of the dream and oracle motives in ancient drama. The writer studies the 
extant plays in order, including Aristophanes’ comedies, the tragedies of Seneca, and the 
work of the Latin comic poets, and obtains results which are the more striking because 
the modern reader is apt to pass lightly over descriptions which meair much less to him 
than they meant to the audiences and to the authors of antiquity. Already in the 
Persians of Aeschylus, both dream and omen are fully developed instruments of the 
dramatist’s techirique ; in Prometheus, the Seven, and the Orest eia oracles are the main- 
spring of the action, and dreams are constantly emjdoyed as secondary motives. Staehlin, 
by careful analysis, shows that most of those variations in the use of dream and oracle 
which are found in the later dramatists are either present in Aeschylus or suggested by 
his work. Sophocles and Euripides use divination each in his characteristic way : 
Sophocles refines and complicates the Aeschylean methods, and extracts fresh tragic 
effects from peculiar modifications ; he is the first, for example, to make the prophecy 
arriv’e just too lute to influence the hero's action. Euripides, unlike his predecessors, 
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luirdly hdieces in divination ; but he uses it freely as a convenient tool, to found his 
intrigues, to round off his plot, to express his political views, to explain the actions of 
his characters when he lacks or does not care to seek a more complete justification. In 
comedy these motives play a le.ss considerable part, but still a part ; and in the Senecan 
drama they are adopted with the rest of the consecrated tragic paraphernalia and 
exaggerated to produce grandiose theatrical effect. Staehlin’s book is clear, judicious, 
.and full of fine criticism ; there is hardly an ancient play but receives fresh light ; and 
the results are of great value to the study of the Greek drama as a historical whole. 


Arte e Artiflzio nel Dramma Greco. Da rR.vxtEsco Guglielmixo. Pp. 299. 

Catania : Francesco Battiato, 1912. L. 4. 

The writer, in his own words, tries to penetrate into the workshop of the Greeii 
tragedians. He shows the poet constrained by the conventions of the Attic stage and by 
the popular character of the performance, and surmounting the difficulties put in his 
way by various expedients and with varying skill. It was a good idea, to put together a 
general account of the influence exerted on the Greek tragedians by the conditions under 
which they worked ; for a good deal of the most fruitful recent work on the drama has 
been done from this goint of view. Much of the matter in Guglielmino’s work is 
naturally familiar to students ; he describes his work, modestly, as a compilation, but it 
contains some fresh and original observations and embodies the results of several studies, 
e.speci.ally Italian, which are not widely known. The book is divided into two parts : in 
the first, the writer shows the effects produced by the continuous presence of the chorus, 
by the limited number of actors, by the necessity of acquainting the audience with the 
data of the myth, etc. In the second, he treats the methods of exciting the sympathy, 
interest, or passions of the public — ra kh^tiko tov dearpov. In the fiirst part the writer is 
sometimes led to exaggerate the I'miSava, and he is especially severe on Euripides, whose 
Hippolytos and Medea receive unjust strictures. In the second, his discussions on the 
characters of Ajax, and of Ciedipus at Colono.s, seem to rest on a mi.staken notion of the 
artist’s character drawing. The brightest chapter is that which deals with the limited 
number of the actors. The book is worth reading, and the promised continuation, which 
will deal with tlie deun ex machina and a great many other subjects, will be awaited with 
interest. 


The Loeb Classical Library. Euripides. With an English translation by 
A. S. W.VY. In four volumes. Vol. I. The Apostolic Fathers. Translation 
by Kirsopp L.vke. In two volumes. Yol. I. Philostratus. The Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana. Translation by F. C. Coxybe.vre, M.A. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. St. Augustine’s Confessions. Translation by William 
W. vTTS (1631). In two volumes. Vol. I. Terence. Translation by Johx 
(Saki;e.vuxt. In two volumes. Vol. I. London ; Ileinemann, 1912. 5s. per vol. 

The reviewer of the first volumes of a new series may fairly be expected to say a few 
words al>out the general plan which is being pursued in it. Mr. James Loeb and his 
editors, Mr. T. E. Page and Mr. \\ . H. D. Bouse, have undertaken the courageous task 
of supplying English readers with up-to-date texts and translations of all that is best in 
Roman and Greek literature from the time of Homer to the fall of Constantinople. 
Many of the translations will be new, but old translations, when good, will not be 
disdained. This general plan deserves generous praise. The conception is a fine one, 
and, that there is room for .such a work, few lovers of the Classics will deny. If, as we 
mxy fairly hope from the first samples, the execution answers the design, the public 
will owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Loeb and his fellow-workers. 
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For the particular volumes a few w'ords must suffice. Dr. Way’s translation of 
Euripides is already known and valued, and he has now submitted it to a careful revision. 
The blank verse is dignified and faithful to the original. In the choruses, Dr. Way has 
drawn his inspiration largely from Swinburne, and, even if at times he foils into the 
characteristic fault of his master, exces.sive wealth of words, he often attains to singular 
happiness and beauty of expression. 

Mr. Kirsopp Lake presents us with a translation of the Apostolic Fathers into 
simple and idiomatic English, well suited to the style of the original. His choice of the 
second person plural instead of the second person singular is no doubt deliberate, and 
is probably designed to avoid challenging comparison too directly with our Versions of 
tire New Testament. Whether it is in itself a gain is, perhaps, somewhat doubtful. 

Mr. Conybeare gives us a clear and easy rendering of the curious and fascinating life 
of the great pagan wonder-worker, Apollonius of Tyana. His style is lucid and attractive, 
but, at times, we think, he might have allowed himself a little more freedom in recasting 
the Greek in English form. And airoicpdTwp need not mean ‘ autocrat.’ 

Mr. Sargeaunt’s rendei-ing of Terence deserves high praise for its excellence in 
colloquial dialogue. Perfection can scarcely be asked for, when comic verse has to be 
rendered into prose ; but Mr. Sargeaunt has shown great skill in attaining an easy and 
idiomatic style and in retaining many neat verbal points of the Latin comedian. 

Lastly, as a sample of the old translations, we have William Watt’s vigorous and 
confident translation of the Confessions of St. Augustine. Those old translators attained 
an independence which we find it hard to equal, and we may congratulate ourselves that 
the editors have re.solved to call upon them, whenever possible, to interpret the classics 
for us. 

In conclusion it should be added that each volume is jirovided with an introduction, 
which puts before the reader in simple and attractive form such facts about the original 
author as are necessary for the proper appreciation of his work. 


The Heroic Age. By H. Mu.nro Ch.\ 1 )wiok. Maps. Pp. xi+474. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1912. 12s. net. 

This book, part of the Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series, is an interesting 
attempt to make the Early Heroic literatures of the North European and the Greek 
areas throw mutual light on the causes and conditions of the ages which produced them, 
widely divided as these are in time. Since the North European Heroic Age falls well 
within historic days, and many of its heroes can be identified, it naturally throws much 
more light on the Greek Heroic Age than the latter can be expected to throw upon 
it. In spite of the differences in time, civilization, and geographical conditions, 
htr. Chadwick finds certain common features pointing to common causes, and in 
chief, he regards both the ages and the literature which they’ produced as the result 
of periods of racial unrest and movement, during which comparatively uncivilized peoples 
broke loose from old family and tribal ties, and swooping down on rich civilized areas, 
found themselves free to indulge individualistic tendencies. He explains the 
extraordinary hold which these Early Heroic poems have always had and still have 
upon the imagination of settled civilized folk, by the natural individualistic barbarian 
which lurks in us all. The situations depicted are such as, being impossible in ordered 
society, are nevertheless covertly desired by those whose desires and passions are safely 
fettered. If it were olijected that similar periods, e.<j. that of the Greek conquest of Asia 
or that of the Latin conquest of the Near East, have not produced Heroic literature with 
an equal appeal, he would reply, we suppose, that the conditions were not the same. 
In the latter cases there was no such freedom from restraint, and not such cultural 
difference between the attacking and attacked societies. Mr. Chadwick has taken great 
p.ains to bring his archaeology up to the latest date (p.<j. he t ikes account of the recent 
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discoveries at Tiryns), and, though he has little new to say about Early Greece, Hellenic 
scholars will profit considerably by what he has to tell them of Early' Germany and 
Scandinavia. 


Ibiza Arqueologica. For Arturo Pkrez-Cabrerv. Pp. 56. Barcelona : Thomas, 
1911. 

Don Arturo Perez-Cabrera describes his little book as ‘ estos modestos articulos, dedicados 
a describir superficialmente, para que scan conocidos del piiblico, los muchos tesoros, de 
epocas distintas, que se encuentran en las antiguas islas Pithyusas, especialmente del 
periodo anterromano.’ It is a very readable and interesting account of the antiquities 
of the Balearic isle of Ibiza and its neighbouring islets from the earliest times to the 
sixteenth century, with special reference to the ‘ Phoenician ’ necropoles of Ebuso and 
Portus Magnus, and the site at Puig d’en Vails. The photographic illustrations are good 
and well produced, those of the Phoenician and Greek scarabs found being especially 
good. One may doubt whether the author does not ascribe rather more to the Phoeni- 
cians than is really their due. This is notably so in the case of a tena-cotta mask from 
Ebuso (Fig. 4), described as ‘careta de ceramica verdosa, de arte fenicio.’ There is 
nothing Phoenician about this interesting object, which is emphatically Greek, and is 
exactly paralleled by similar grotesque masks found during the recent excavations at 
Sparta of the British School at Athens. We demur, too, to Senor Perez-Cabrera’s 
derivation of the Phoenician from Punt : this idea never had the slightest probability to 
support it, and the word (poling is purely Greek. Otherwise we have no fault to find with 
this excellent little book. 

H. H. 


The Formation of the Alphabet. By Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. London : 

Macmillan, 1912. 

Prof. Petrie’s idea of the derivation of the Alphabet from various linear signaries which, 
he claims, were in use in the Mediterranean basin from the earliest times, is well known. 
In this little work he sums up the evidence and comes to the conclusion that the selec- 
tion of the signs to form the Alphabet was made in North Syria. The Syrian origin of 
the alphabet was, as he says, maintained by Isaac Taylor. Taylor was probably right, 
whether Prof. Petrie’s ‘ signary ’ theory be correct or not. Certainly the Phoenicians, 
who never invented anything, cannot have invented the alphabet, though that they 
jiassed it on to the Greeks is obvious. The derivation from Egyptian hieratic is ex- 
ploded : Sir Arthur Evans’s idea of Cretan origin now holds the field. Whether this 
theory can be combined with Prof. Petrie’s remains to be seen. We think that Prof. 
Petrie tries to prove too much. He brings in the Runes, for example ; but again Taylor’s 
idea of an origin for the Runes in a Greek alphabet of the North Euxine coast is amply 
sutficient. We need not go back to a Mediterranean '.signary ’ for them. And why bring 
in Egyptian workmen’s marks of the Roman period as well as of the XIXth dynasty i 
It is impossible to make distinguishing marks of any kind without some resemblance to 
some form of early Greek or Italian alphabetic script. And we cannot see any reason 
compelling us to derive the Aljihabet from the arbitrary marks of Egyptian potters and 
fellahiu, notwithstanding their resemblance to the Syrian-Greek alphabetic signs. A 
simplification of the Cretan hieroglyphs on the North Syrian coast-land, and the handing 
of this to the later Greeks by the Phoenicians, seems more probable. 


H. H. 
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Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By Jaxb Ellen Harkison. 

Pp. xxxii + 569. Cambridge : at the University Press, 1912. 15s. 

Miss Harrison has tried in ‘ Themis ’ to apply to the phenomena of Greek religion certain 
conclusions of modern sociology. Her central idea is ‘ the general principle that social 
structure and the collective conscience which utters itself in social structure underlie all 
religion.’ She holds that most of the ritual and many of the ideas of Greek religion can 
he shewn to have arisen in a totemistic matrilinear society, who.se thoughts and feelings 
were collective rather than individual : personal gods developed gradually in connexion 
with magical ritual performed on occasions of purely social importance. She lays most 
stress on two types of primitive ritual, tribal initiation, and ceremonies connected with 
the return of spring ; and she holds that these two types are closely akin. 

Taking as her text the Palaika,stio Hymn, she finds the source of the myth and 
ritual of the Kouretes in initiation ceremonies. The god, the peyioros Kovpos of the 
Hymn, is ‘but a reflection or impersonation of the body of the Kouretes,! who are 
themselves ultimately ‘the initiated young men of a matrilinear group.’ But though 
derived from initiation ceremonies, the ritual mh-rored in the Hymn is in essence a 
spring dromenon, and the piyia-Tos KoCpos is a form of the ‘ Euiautos-Daimon,’ a being 
who is the chief subject of the book. This ‘ Eniautos-Daimon ’ is virtually identical 
with the familiar ‘Vegetation Spirit,’ re-christened for the sake of greater elasticity. 
From the spring dromenon come the Great Games, and also tiie Dithyramb and Tragedy : 
the Euiautos-Daimon lies behind all heroes and most gods. ‘ Mysteries ’ are mainly 
initiation ceremonies narrowed and modified by the disappearance of the social structure 
■which gave them birth. 

Especially interesting is the suggestion, elaborated in the second chapter, that the 
second birth of Dionysos reflects a custom of mimic second birth of boys from their 
father, marking the definite passage from childhood to adolescence. Miss Harrison 
admits that she can offer no strict parallel from savage tribes for such a form of 
initiation ceremony ; but she seems to overlook a far more serious difficulty. The 
Dionysiac cult is essentially a woman’s cult — to Miss Harrison essentially matriarchal. 
On this point she lays the greatest stress. She speaks of ‘the great service of the 
Mothers on Mount Cithaeron,’ of ‘the religion of the Bacchants as Nurses, Motheis of 
all that is,’ of ‘their great service of Aphrodite.’ She writes (p. 39) ‘ the Maenads are 
the mothers and therefore the nurses of the holy child ; only a decadent civilization 
separates the figures of mother and nurse. As nurses they rear the holy child till the 
armed full-grown men take him aw.ay to their new Child-Rearing {nmSoTpotftla).’ This is 
intelligible and perhaps plausible, though the Greeks tell us little of ‘ armed full-grown 
men’ in connexion with Dionysos (Miss Harrison’s bold fusion of the Zeus-Dionysos 
birth-stories is scarcely convincing) ; but even if, with Clement, we grant Dionysos 
a troop of armed Kouretes (instead of the Satyrs whom Strabo expressly names as their 
Dionysiac equivalent), and let them tear him from his numerous mothers to make 
‘ a nian-thing ’ of him, is it conceivable that his subsequent New- Birth from a ‘male 
womb,’ how ever si)iritualized, should arouse the wildest enthusiasm in the women who 
lose him, and should become the central dogma of their faith ? That this doctrine holds 
that position in the Maenads’ faith Miss Harrison repeatedly affirms : ‘ in the hour of 
supreme peril ’ they invoke ‘ their most holy Rite of the New Birth.’ It is ‘ the cardinal 
doctrine of the Bacchae.’ 

Miss Harrison’s savage parallels suggest a ditierent attitude ; and her own language 
in the immediate context (p. 37) is significant. ‘The child, whether concealed or 
acknowledged, might remain with its mother for a time. She will practise on it her 
mother-rites. She will, perhaps, like the Spartan mother, wash her baby with wine to 
strengthen it. She w-ill certainly bathe or sprinkle it with holy water and pass it through 
the fire. She may wean it from her own breast and feed it with honey and alien milk, 
but, sooner or later, the day of separation is at hand. The Kouretes of the tribe will 
come and will take him aw-ay, will hide him for weeks or months in the bush, will clothe 
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him in strange clothes, teach him strange dances and strange lore, and bring him back all 
changed, nith a new soul, the soul of his tribe, his mother's child no more, trained it 
may be henceforth to scorn or spit at her. He belongs from henceforth to his father and 
to the Man’s House.’ 

‘ Themis ’ contains much interesting discussion of totemism, and of such conceptions 
as mana and tabu, and countless details of Greek practice and legend are fitted into the 
central scheme ; but it is impossible in a short notice even to indicate the range of the 
book. Miss Harrison deals with a vast ma.ss of material, much of which is inevitably 
unsatisfactory. Like all comprehensive attempts to reconstruct Greek religion, 

‘ Themis ’ is full of bold conjectures and perilous inferences ; and it is hardly unfair 
to suggest that the ultimate stability of the .structure depends almost wholly on the 
soundness of the chief generalizjitions of modern sociology. If these are sound, a great 
deal of ‘ Themis ’ is probably sound too ; but any serious modification of them must 
shake it, and any fundamental change of view inight bring most of it to the ground. 
At the same time, the book, like all Miss Harrison’s work, is full of brilliant strokes of 
synthesis, whose pernranent value is certain ; and the larger scheme, right or wrong, 
must always remain a masterpiece of imaginative construction, and one of the most 
important contributions ever made to the study of Greek religion. 

Iir ‘ Themis ’ the Northern element is much less prominent than it was in the 
‘ Prolegomena ’ ; indeed Miss Harrison does not now seem to regard any of the 
Olympians as essentially ‘Northerners’ except Zeus. She lays great stress on moon and 
sun worships, and finds elements of moon and sun, and other ‘ Ouranian ’ features, 
in most of the Greek goddesses and gods. To phallic symbolism she seems to attach 
excessive importance. 

Two chapters are not from Miss Harrison’s pen, though essential parts of her 
scheme. Mr. Cornford deals with tlie origin of the Olympic Games, Prof. Murray with 
Tragedy. Both step on thorny ground, and both have to face obvious difficulties. 
Mr. Cornford, in particular, has to shew how a spring fertility ceremony developed into 
an athletic festival held every fourth midsummer. His contentions are ingenious and 
forcible, and should lead to some interesting fencing with the champions of older views. 

In these chapters, and throughout the book, there is much dissent from Professor 
Ridgeway ; and it seems unlikely that the worship of the dead gets its due at 
Miss Harrison's hands. Her analysis of the Hero obliterates the dead individual, and 
leaves the relations between generalized ‘ ance.stor ’ and abstract ‘ Eniautos-Daimon ’ 
a strange tangle, at least to those who find it hard to think totemistically. 

In the introduction and the closing chapter Miss Harrison applies her conclusions 
with admirable frankness and elo<iuence to some of the wider problems of philosophy 
and religion. 


The Thunder-Weapon in Religion and Folklore. By Chk. Bli.vkexberc, Ph.D. 

Pp. xii + 122 with 36 illustrations and a map. Cambridge : L'niversity Press, 1911. 

03 . 

In this interesting little book Dr. Blinkenberg has collected a large number of super- 
stitions concerning the so-called ‘ thunder-stones,’ rvhich are in the main ancient stone 
implements, though certain fossils and pebbles of peculiar shape are included in the 
c itegory. The association of such objects with thunder and lightniirg is extraordinarily 
wide spread in the old world, and the book contains a .survey of the distribution of the 
belief, and summari.ses the di.stinguishing features which it displays in the various areas 
where it is found. As far as Europe is concerned this survey has been very carefully 
tarried out, and the section on Scandinavia will be a focus ofas.ii'tus for some time to come; 
liut the rest of the world has not been so fully treated. This fact can hardly be said to 
constitute a serious fault, for instances of the superstition existing outside Europe are 
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cited chiefly ns accessories, but the attention of the author may be called to the works of 
Col. Ellis on West Africa, and two important articles in Man 1903-102,and 1908-54 
respectively. The first of the two last by Mr. Balfour of Oxford describes a stone axe 
from Benin mounted as an amulet, and modern miniature imitations made for amuletic 
purposes ; while the second is the translation of an account given by a Mohammedan 
Malay of the hata lintar of the Malay Peninsula, from which it appears that here the 
phenomenon of lightning is attributed to two djinn throwing stone axes at one another. 

The main contention of the author is that the belief is very old, dating from the 
stone age, when men compared the action of the lightning-stroke to that of an axe 
wielded by mortal hands, and he believes that this e.xplanation is of universal application. 
Against him stands the theory of Andree, ‘Diese Vorstellungen miissen verhaltnissmassig 
Jung genannt worden, denn sie entstanden erst als die Steingerate ausser Gebrauch 
werden und, gelegentlich aufgefunden, wie ein Ratsel erschienen.’ This contention he 
dismisses in the words ‘ Such a view is evidently a superficial and quite untenable 
one.’ But, in the opinion of the reviewer, Andree’s view constitutes a far better 
explanation of the superstition, taken as a whole, than Dr. Blinkenberg’s. If the belief 
is so closely connected with the stone age it is surely unfortunate for the author that it 
appears among no single people whose weapons and implements were made wholly or 
chiefiy of stone up to modern times. Thus it is not found in Australia, Oceania, 
and Ncirth America, nor indeed in South America, for, as the author admits, the 
evidence regarding this continent is distinctly negative. On the other hand it is very 
prevalent in Africa, where the tribes who hold it have not the slightest conception of the 
real nature of the objects to which they attribute a celestial origin. Surely, under the 
circumstances, the legitimate conclusion is simply this, that the torrential rains which 
accompany a thunderstorm wash away the soil in which such early remains lie embedded, 
and the native of the locality, ignorant of their nature, but struck by their unusual 
appearance, attributes their origin to the storm which has merely revealed them. Hence 
the inclusion in the category of thunder-stones of objects such as belemnites, fossil echini, 
and pebbles of peculiar shape, which possess the same quality of iijnottim, and are thus 
taken, in this case, pro mirlfico. Difficulties raised by his theory beset the author 
throughout : the thunder-weapon of Thor, the hammer Mjolnir, was, according to legend, 
forged by the dwarfs, and was therefore metal, and he is forced to admit that the theory 
which would make the original Mjolnir a stone axe ‘ cannot find support.’ Again the 
classical representation of the thunderbolt he shows to be derived from the Babylonian 
representation of the lightning, which consists of flames. Further he attributes the rajrn 
of India and the dorje, which has accompanied lamaistic worship wherever it has 
lienetrated, to the same origin. It is interesting to note that he believes the double axe 
of Crete to have been a thunder-weapon, though it cannot be said that sufficient evidence 
yet exists to prove his theory beyond doubt ; however his ingenious conjecture that the 
trident of Poseidon, in the character of ‘Evoa-ixBav, is a weapim of this type would seem to 
be better founded, especially when it is compared with the Indian trisula which so 
constantly accompanies the nijra as an emblem of power. Tliough it has been found 
necessary to criticize the main contention of the book, it should be added that it 
possesses many excellent qualities. It is well written and the argument is often 
ingenious, whUe the collection of superstitions relative to thunder is, as far as Europe is 
concerned, based on a great deal of careful research. The illustrations are good and to 
the point. 

T. A. Joyce. 


The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. By L. B. F.vrxell. Pp. vii -1-155. 
IVilliams'and Norgate, 1912. fis. 

In these lectures Dr. Farnell briefly sketches the development of Greek religion in its 
ethical aspect. Most of his views are already familiar, but they are here presented with 
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admirable ennciseness and lucidity. His lung and accurate study of the whole range 
of ancient evidence makes him uniquely competent to summarize any branch of his 
subject, and he has used his advantage.s to the full. The least satisfactory draper is 
perhaps the tirst, in which he devotes twenty or thirty pages to a discussion of the 
‘ General features and origins of Greek religion.’ Much of what he says is interesting 
and instructive but he is ill at ease in these d:nigerous waters. His instinctive caution, 
elsewhere invaluable, here serves chiefly to make his guesses unconvincing ; it is perhaps 
a pity that he was not content to adopt a more negative attitude. 

The later chapters deal with ‘The religious bond and morality of the family,’ 
‘Tribal and civic religion,’ ‘The influence of the civic system of religion upon religious 
thought, morality and law,’ ‘ The expansion of Greek religion beyond the limits of the 
Polis ’ and ‘Personal religion in Greece.’ These chapters are full of interest, and form a 
valuable contribution to the history of ethics in their relations with religion. 


The Universities of Ancient Greece. By John W. H. W-«,dex, Ph.D. London ; 

George Routledge & Sons. 1!)12. Pp. xiv + 367. 6s. 

Gur interest in Greece is no longer confined to the fifth and fourth centuries n.t'., or to 
the mainland of Greece ; and this work by Dr. Walden, formerly instructor in Latin in 
Harvard Lniversity, is a welcome illustration of our widened outlook. The Universities 
which he describes can hardly be said to have had any organised existence until the 
regeneration of Greece under Hadrian and his successors, and, Athens excepted, they 
flourished chiefly in the great cities of the East. At the same time the education and 
the life of these communities were the direct outcome of those of classical Greece, espe- 
cially of Athens. Dr. Walden in his earliest chapters endeavours to show the continuity 
of Greek education and the connexion between the later sophists and those of the fifth 
century. Both aimed at imparting to their pupils the power of fluent and ready speech 
on any topic as a training for public life ; but whereas the earlier sophists posed also as 
the teachers of all learning, their successors confined their attention chiefly to the art and 
practice of oratory based on a close study of the great writers of the pa.st. Thus their 
teaching bore no little resemblance to the classical teaching of the last generation except 
that the place of translation was taken by free composition or essays, and that more 
importance was attached to the spoken than to the written word. Dr. AValden, though 
fully conscious of the defects of this teaching, clearly brings out its value as a training 
for public life in the vigorous municipalities of Asia Minor. It was a form of education 
peculiarly suited to the Greek genius, and it owed its vitality to the magic i^ower which 
Hellenism exercised over Romans and barbarians alike. It vas not till the teaching of 
the .sophists had been forcibly suppre.ssed by imperial edicts that the triumph of 
Christianity was secured in the East. We should have been glad if Dr. Walden had 
dealt at more length with the relations of Chiistianity to Greek education, and also with 
the influence of philosophy. The historical chapters are somewhat slight, partly owmg to 
the fact that they were originally delivered as lectures, partly owing to the unfortunate 
gaps in our evidence. The most interesting and we think the most important portion of 
the book is the latter halt, in which Dr. Walden describes life in the Greek Uni versitie.s, 
particularly at Athens. The description of a sophist’s life is drawn almost entirely from 
the writings of Libanius, one of the last and also one of the greatest of the sophists. These 
chapters are delightfully human and will well rejjay the perusal of anyone who is 
interested in education. The intere.sts of the student are not neglected. Technical 
difficulties are reserved for the footnotes, where ample references are given. There is a 
short bibliography and a good index. 
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A Commentary on Herodotus. By W. W. How and J. Wells. Pp. xii+446, 
viii + 423. Clarendon Press, 1912. 7s. 6(1. per vol. 

The study of Herodotus at Oxford is at present bringing forth a copious harvest. 
Following close upon Macan’s ■niafinum opus and Mj'res’ brilliant article in ‘Anthro- 
pology and the Classics,’ a new commentary to the complete text, with introduction and 
appendices to match, has been issued by Messrs. How and Wells. The two volumes of 
which it is composed are more restricted in scope than Macan’s edition : they are 
intended rather to summarise established results than to ventilate new theories, and in 
order to reduce bulk and avoid encumbrance with philological discussions they are 
printed without Herodotus’ text. Within the limits thus marked out their workmanship 
is thorough and well considered. The authors have made diligent search throughout the 
wide field of studies into which Herodotus entices his readers, and they have laid under 
contribution the best results of foreign as well as British scholarship. They have shown 
considerable skill in laying bare the issues in controversial passages, and have as a rule 
adjudicated shrewdly between rival theories. Against these merits must be set a few 
shortcomings. The references to the most recent literature on the subject are at times 
incomplete. No mention is made of Burrows’ and Ure’s excavations at Mycalessus 
(in connexion with early Boeotian trade routes, iv. 147), of Mr. Toynbee’s reintroduc- 
tion of the reading ‘ Sigynnae ’ into the text of iii. 90 and vii. 75, of Dr. Struck’s 
description of the canal at Mount Athos ; and only a passing allusion is made to Bury’s 
Ancient Greelc Historians. The same lack of finish recurs in some of the note.s, 
in which a laudable striving after conciseness has led to inelegance or obscurity of 
expression. There is a curious discrepancy between the notes in the first volume, which 
repeatedly quote the extant fragments of the IlfptoSos as the genuine work of 
Hecataeus, and the Introduction, where they are pronounced a forgery of a later period. 
The derivation of the Sicans from Iberia (vii. 170) would appear since the researches of 
Sergi and Modestov to be an inversion of the true facts ; the disposition of the 
combatants across the straits at Salamis (Appendix xxi.) seems hardly tenable in view of 
Maoan’s damaging criticisms ; and it is a downright mistake to quote Thucydides ii. 7 
as stating that the Athenians sent begging embassies to the king of Persia (vii. 151). 
But these cavils are mere ‘flea-bites in an ocean.’ Taken as a whole, the present work 
is a sound and scholarly production, and as an introductory manual to the study of 
Herodotus it should render conspicuous service. 


Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. By Sir J. E. S.vsdvs. Revised edition. 

Pp. xcii4-331. Macmillan, 1912. 12s. 6d. 

The leading feature of the second edition of this well-known work is its close resemblance 
to the fii-st. The text stands almost unaltered, except that the last six chapters have 
been more completely emended, so as to present a continuous narrative, and that most 
of the readings which in the 1893 edition were marked as tentative, but can now be re- 
garded as consecrated by a consemiis editorum, harm been I’eprinted without encumbering 
brackets. The introduction and notes have been left substantially as before. Copious 
references have indeed been supplied to Wilamowitz’ Ari.stotdes und Athen and to Busolt, 
but only in rare cases have the results of the latest research induced the editor to modify 
his conclusions substantially. The bibliography of the first edition, in itself an admirably 
complete piece of work, has been nearly doubled, but no mention is made of the follow- 
ing : — E. M. Walker’s article on the ‘Constitution of Athens’ in the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; Busolfs Staatsultediimer ; The second edition of de Sanctis’ 
‘AtSIs; the dissertations by May, Sadi, and Kricgel, and the articles by Ledl {Wiener 
Stndien vol. xxxii), Costanzi (/fir. di Filologki 1901), and Kahrstedt (Forschungen) on 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred ; an article by B. Perrin on Theramenes {American 
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Historical Heriea\ 1904) ; the Oxyrhynchus Historian and his chief expositors (on the 
division of the (louXi) of 411 b.c. into four rotating committees) ; the researches of Suud- 
waU (Klio, Beiheft Ko. 4) on the constitutional practice of the fourth century. 

The conservatism displayed by Sir J. E. Sandys in the revision of his earlier work 
should meet with general approval : dici'i/i)roc yap apclvav. It is a tribute to the excellence 
of his first edition that after a lapse of twenty years it should bear reissue in aai almost 
unchanged form, and that it should har e every prospect of continuing for long to be a 
standard work. 


The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. Translated by W. H. Schoff. Pp. 323. 

Longmans, 1912. 7s. fid. 

This new version of the nfpi'irXovs ’Epudpas SaKua-arjs is primarily intended to familiar- 
ise the general reader with the history of early commercial exploration in the eastern seas. 
Its chief feature accordingly consists in an elaborate commentary on the articles of traitic 
mentioned in the Ilfpi'TrXouf and the movement of trade indicated by it. Hellenic students 
will find comparatively little in the pre.sent volume that appeals to their special interests. 
The Greek text and most of the apparatus of classical scholarship are dispensed with, and 
no adequate discussion is provided of the specific part played by the Greek nation in 
discovering the East and opening up its trade. It will also be regretted by more than 
one cla.ss of reader that the geogi’aphy of the text is not elucidated by any large-scale 
maps {c.g. sections of the charts published by the British or German admiralties), or 
by the sailing directions contained in the Bed Sea and Indian Ocean Pilots. Never- 
theless the book has a distinct value. The translation, save for an occasional slip, is 
trustworthy ; the introduction contains some important new evidence, derived mainly 
from Asiatic records, on the date of the IlfpmXovs ; and the commentary is replete (not to 
say overloaded) with well authenticated information on the fauna and tlora of the regions 
described. 


Corinto. By G. Porzio. Pp. 85, Lecce : Giurdignano, 1908. L. 2. 

I CipselidL By G. Porzio. Pp. .302. Bologna : Zanichelli, 1912. L. 6. 

Atene, Corinto, Pericle, e le cause della guerra Peloponnesiaca. By 
G. Porzio. Pp. lOfi. Bologna : Zanichelli, 1911. L. 4. 

The first tw’o of the above mentioned books pass under review the history of Corinth in 
the days of its kings and tyrants respectively. Their object is to prove that the 
traditional account is a tissue of fabrications, mostly aetiological or pragmatic, and that 
the rationalising corrections which critics ancient and modern have introduced into it are 
a product of mi.splaced ingenuity. The success of Prof. Porzio’s arguments is various. 
He has little difficulty in exposing the hopeless divergence of ancient tradition, and 
is probably right in tracing much of it to court poets like Eumelus or to apiiorists 
of Isocrates’ school. Moreover his criticism of scholars who make large play with 
hypotheses of racial conflict comes opportunely enough. On the other hand he carries 
scepticism to undue lengths in rejecting the Dorian invasion, wliich the excavations in 
Argolis and Sparta have placed beyond the reach of doubt, and in questioning the 
pedigree of the Bacchiads, who surely could remember their ancestry at any rate to the 
fifth generation. Still less justifiable is his disdainful attitude to the chronologists 
of Alexandria, who certainly had at their disposal the records of the great athletic festivals 
and by means of these must have been able to compute the dates of the Cypselids to a 
nicety. Curiously enough, too, Prof. Porzio’s cautiousness sometimes plays over into 
the dogmatism which he deprecates. From the fact that Corinth was subject to Argos in 
the days of Homer and of Pheidon he infers that it never was ruled by a native dynasty ; 
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and in discussing the era of Periander he pins his faith to Herodotus, whose head for 
dates was notoriously weak. 

The third volume is mainly concerned with reaffirming familiar conclusions about 
international politics in the fifth century. Its main thesis is that the Peloponnesian War 
was due neither to Spartan ambition nor to the selfish machinations of Pericles, ■ but 
simply and solely to the dread of Athenian trade monopolies. The author’s belief in the 
cash nexus is plainly carried too far when he argues that commercial interests formed the 
mainspring of policy in Sparta no less than in Corinth. A greater value attaches to his 
rehabilitation of Pericles, which he achieves by showing up forcibly the worthlessness of 
the adverse evidence. Prof. Porzio writes in a breezy style, which is unfortunately 
vitiated by an elaborate and gratuitous persiflage directed against other workers in the 
same field. The list of errata might be extended indefinitely. 


Commune di Napoli. Annuario Storico. Part I. Le Origin! ; Napoli Greco- 
Romana. Pp. 178. Napoli ; Giannini, 1912. 

In the first part of the book, Prof. Giulio de Petra, taking as his text the myth of the 
Sirens, examines the question of the three-fold foundation of the historical Naples. He 
decides in favour of a Rhodian settlement (Parthenope) in the eighth centuty b.c., a 
Cumaean Neapolis in the seventh century, and a large influx of Chalcidian colonists two 
hundred years later ; these three cities, of which the two last had always been closely 
leagued, were by the foedus Neapditamim of 326 united into a single state. In the 
succeeding section, which forms the bulk of the volume. Signor B. Capasso describes in 
detail the features of the Graeco-Roman city, his text forming a guide to the plan drawn 
up by de Petra. A full account, based where possible upon the results of excavations, 
is given of each building that can be identified, and of the cemeteries that lay outside the 
city. The nwiter has shewn great diligence in collecting his material from scattered 
sources, and it is a pity that he should have contented himself with presenting the results 
in a purely popular form : no references are given, and inscriptions are either suppressed 
or quoted only in tran.slations. Presumably the book is meant to appeal primarily to 
those modern Neapolitans who are interested in the topography of their city ; a more 
scientific treatment would have made it of far greater value to the student. The votume 
is richly provided with illustrations which have very little to do with the text ; the 
publishers seem to have availed themselves of any half-tone blocks that they had in 
store, restorations of Pompeii, typical statues of deities, etc. De Petra’s plan of Naples 
is so badly reproduced as to lose much of its value, and a tenth century Latin inscription 
is described as being in ancient Greek. De Petra’s interesting essay and the careful 
work of Capasso are sadly disfigured by the form in which they are made to appear. 


A History of the Eastern Roman Empire from the Pall of Irene to the 

Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802-867). By Prof. J. B. Bury. Pp. x + 530. 

London : Macmillan & Co., 1912. 12s. net. 

After more than twenty years Prof. Bury gives us a further instalment of his Histvn/ nf 
the Later Boman Empire (a.d. 395-800), of which, we are glad to learn, a new' edition is 
in preparation. In the interval his untiring energy has been partly diverted — to our 
regret — into other channels, hut he has never deserted his early love, which evidently 
still holds the chief place in his affections. Besides completing a fine edition of Gibbon, 
he has advanced our knowledge of Byzantine history by a variety of special studies, some 
of which were in the nature of pioneer w’ork for this volume but are not all superseded 
by it. Meantime Byzantine studies as a whole have progressed by leaps and bounds, 
and times have changed since 1890 w'hen the late Karl Krumbacher (to whose ‘ umbra ’ 
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this volume is dedicated) had to lament in the Preface to his Hidory of Byzantine 
Liternture ; ‘ it can hardly be doubted that the standpoint of most of our scholars is still 
that of the Doctor of Bonn, to whom it was unintelligible that people could busy them- 
selves with a period in which nTro governed the accusative.’ Hence it is natural that the 
present volume should be written on a far larger scale, even though it deals with a 
period not specially favoured. It covers only 65 j'ears, whereas the 400 odd years that 
precede were compressed into two volumes of the same size. For this ampler treatment 
the serious student will be grateful. But one defect remains. Not only are there still 
no illustrations, which may be a luxury, but there is not even a map, which is a 
necessity. In this respect Prof. Bury’s History lacks the attractiveness of M. Sehlum- 
berger’s charming volumes. Nevertheless the new instalment is a valuable contribution 
to that reinterpretation of the history of the Eastern Empire which the advance of 
knowledge demands and which Prof. Bury alone, as it seems, is able to provide for 
English readers. 

The internal history of this period is veiled in mist w'hich research can only very 
partially lift. Of the rulers themselves we know very little. The materials for their 
portraits are wanting, as our author rightly maintains, and criticism can scarcely reach 
further than to say that they were mostly much better than they are represented by 
monkish opponents writing under the succeeding dynasty. So much we can judge 
from their actual policy, though the appraisement of their measures is often made 
difficult by our ignorance of the conditions. Of the important economic and 
administrative changes that were taking place our sources tell us nothing. As 
regards the former wo are completely in the dark.: we can only say with some 
confidence that the process, which is complete in the following century, was accelerated 
by the three years of devastating civil war that broke out at the end of a.d. 820. 
On the latter Prof. Bury’s own investigations have shed some welcome light, but our 
knowledge remains very imperfect. We reach surer ground when we turn to the 
external history and survey the relations of the Empire with the Arabs in East and 
We.st, with the Western Empire, with Bulgaria and the Southern Slavs, and with the 
peoples of the North, among whom the Russians now begin to come into prominence. 
Here research has made great strides, and nowhere is the progress more striking than in 
the section dealing with the History of Bulgaria. This advance is due to the excavations 
conducted by the Russian Archaeological Institute of Constantinople at Pliska, which 
have uncovered the fortress and palace of the early Khan.s and revealed a number of 
inscriptions written in Greek -a significant fact — and containing the text^ of treaties 
and other records. Prof, Bury’s linguistic attainments enable him to make full, but 
always critical, use of the work of the Russian scholars, which is a sealed book to most 
of us, and he has many suggestions to make in regard to the interpretation of the 
documents. A complete text of the more important of them might well have been 
added in an Appendix. 

With Prof. Bury’s estimate of the period as a whole we are in substantial agree- 
ment. If it lacks the striking features of the preceding and succeeding epochs, we 
cannot justly call it an age of decadence. There rvas no retrogression or even stagnation 
but an appreciable, if slow, forward movement ; and the well-marked revival of art and 
learning which took place under the -Imorian rulers, and was directly fostered by them, 
was so pregnant with consequences for the future of civilisation that we cannot refuse 
to admit the claim of this period to what our author calls ‘ a distinct and co-ordinate 
place in the series of development.’ 


The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us. By R. W. Livingstone. Pp. 250. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1912. 6.s. net. 

The charm of this book is its freshne.ss both of thought and style ; the value is its scru- 
pulous devotion to the subject matter. The author is not the ‘ stilted Hellene ’ of popular 
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imagiiiation, nor the narrow pedant fighting for his special cause ; hut he tries without 
prejudice to discover the essential qualities of Hellenism, and to express these in terms 
of modern culture. His method is the analysis of the Greek genius as it appears in the 
literature of the sixth and fifth centuries : this he defines in several ‘ Notes ’ — Beauty, 
Freedom, Directness, Humanism and others, all of which he would derive from the 
primary virtue of Directness. One might perhaps invert the order, and explain them all 
as various manifestations of Humanism. The hook is in fact a sane hut appreciative 
version of the Greek Gospel of Humanism, and in this lies its interest for the present age, 
which, as the author saj's, is consciously affecting a religion of humanity. The contrast 
of the ancient and the modern spirit is revealed throughout hy illuminating Ciuotations 
from the two literatures. An import.ant chapter discusses the unhellenic ‘ proto- 
Christian ’ elements which apjiear in some Greek writers, notably Plato, and the influence 
of Orphism and the mysteries ; and the rationalism of the fifth and fourth centuries is 
traced to the point wliere our own science flows from it. It may he objected that the 
author is not justified in arbitrarily limiting his material, and in rejecting as alien the 
qualities which do not fit his scheme ; but here, as elsewhere, the critic is disarmed, for 
the author turns his pen upon himself ; and the dissentients (of whom the reviewer is 
not one) must be content that their facts have neither been ignored nor misinterpreted. 


The Legacy of Greece and Rome. By AV. G. db Burgh. Pp. 192. London . 

Macdonald and Evans, 1912. 2s. ii(l. 

This little volume will be the docile tutor in the Guiversity of books. Its function is to 
help the student by directing what might otlierwise be wide and disconnected reading, 
and with this purpose in view the author has appended a useful but not formidable 
bibliography’ to each chapter. The range is much wider than the title suggests ; the 
course of civilisation is traced from the remotest antiquity through Greece, Rome and the 
Renaissance to the present day ; but the broad view of history is never lost, and the 
necessarily brief sketch of political development does not degenerate into a bare catalogue 
of notable events. No asjjeot of ancient culture is neglected, and the relation of 
Christianity’ to Greece and Rome is ably indicated. Indebtedness and imitation are 
perhaps too lightly’ assumed in every’ instance where the modern world approximates to 
the ancient. It might rather be held that much of our apparent inheritance is an 
independent development, necessiirily tending to similar results, or a superficial 
affectation of those elements in Hellenism which are least desirable, or even vicious. But 
the first stage in such an enquiry’ is a knowledge of the achievements of the ancient 
world, and so far the present work should form a useful guide. The four examples of 
amateur map-making, which disfigure the end of the book, are of surprising ugliness. 


Catalogxie of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. I. Archaic Sculpture. By Guy 
Dic'KIXS. Cambridge : University Press, 1912. Pp. viii-l-291 ; numerous cuts in 
the text. 

The British School at Athens is to be congratulated on the appearance of the first volume 
of its catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. This volume deals with the archaic sculpture 
in marble ; a second volume is promised to deal with the later marble sculpture and 
with the terracottas and architectural remains. Mr. Dickins’s work is excellently done, 
and will prove useful not only to students and visitors in Athens, but also to all those 
who wish to keep abreast of the present state of knowledge as to early Attic sculpture. 
Full acknowledgment is made of the work of Schrader, Heberdey’, and others ; and in 
the introduction as well as in the description of the various sculptures the latest theories 
H.S. — VOL. XXXII. K E 
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and restorations are clearly stated and judiciously criticized ; the references to previous 
publications appear to be very careful and comprehensive. Mr. Dickins’s account of the 
development of early sculpture i.s clear and for the most part convincing, though there 
is room for ditference of opinion on .some matters — for instance, as to his class of early 
sculptures in Pentelic marble, going back to the seventh century and preceding the 
‘ poros ’ sculptures. Some of his comjrarisons are also disputable ; but his attempt to 
classify the various types and to suggest their relations to each other will prove of 
great service to future students. His discussion of such matters as dress, materials, 
and colour is also useful and judicious. The illustrations serve sufficiently for the 
identification of all the objects mentioned : most of them are published elsewhere, and 
these other publications will have to be consulted for matters of style and detail. 


Die Praenestinischen Spiegel. Ein Beitrag zur italischen Kunst- und Kultur- 
geschichte. Von Georc M.vtthie.s. Pp. 150. 4to. Strassburg : Heitz, 1912. 
{Zti.r Knnntijts h'n-hte ties Audandi;^, Heft 95.) M. 12. 

The ‘ Praenestine ' mirror.s appear as a distinct group among Italian bronzes of the later 
period. Many bear Latin inscriptions, the style of their engraving is peculiar, and the 
subjects are not drawn from an Etruscan source. Their origin is assumed from the 
discovery of the greater number in the neighbourhood of Palestrina. M^'orking from these. 
Dr, Matthies attempts on the one hand to identify the beginning of the fabric, on 
the other hand to trace the influences which determine the peculiar style. Ho finds that 
in the arcliaic period, while the numerous examples from Palestrina 23oint to a local 
fabric, it is not jiossiblo to separate the Praenestine style from the greater Etruscan 
art to which it belongs. During the fifth century the Etruscan power shrinks back to 
the north, and from about 400 B.c. the local bronze work develops on newlines. The 
link lietween the earlier and later groujis of mirroi’s is furnished by the well-known 
Praenestine I'isfue, also named from their actual provenance. The designs engraved on 
these and on the mirrors are compared with those of the Italian vases and other 
monuments, and it is estaidished that the dominating influence is the Greek art of South 
Italy. The inscrijitions, and the details of form, technique and decoration are fully 
discussed, and the mirrois are classified stylistically and chronologically within the 
gi’ouj). An introductory section deals .shortly with the wider subject of Etruscan mirrors 
and their origin : it is to be hojied that the author will soon be able to offer the complete 
book, in w hich the present treatise would take its place as the last chapter. 


Catalogue General des Antiquites Egyptiennes du Musee d Alexandrie. 
Iscrizioni Greche e Latine. Per Ev.vristo Breccia. Pp. xxxi + 275. Cairo : 

Imirrimerie de 1’ Institut francais d’archeologie orientale, 1911. 65 francs. 

This large and beautifully jn-inted volume, forming the first in.stalment of the catalogue 
of the Alexandria Museum, comprises the Greek and Latin inscriptions collected in the 
Museum, 568 in number, -with the exception of the Christian texts, which have already 
ajipeaied in G, Lefebvre s Eccucil (Ics in^riptioiis (jt'acfjiifis rh/’cfieHjie.', d' and of the 
Indniiuentiim d<jui'>4k\ua, which is re.served for a separate volume. In the Introduction 
three classes of inscriptions upon clay— those on the so-called ‘ sacrificial ’ vases of the 
queens of Egypt, on the Hadra v.ises, and on the Panatheuaic amphorae — are carefully 
discus.sed. Ihe catalogue itself is well arranged, provided w'ith an adequate index, and 
illustrated by a series of sixty-one magnificent plates, besides numerous figures in the 
text. The inscrijrtions fall into two main classes, the first containing votive, honorary 
and public documents, the second comiirising the epitaphs which form a considerable 
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proportion of the collection : each text is jjreceJed by a brief account of the material, 
dimensions, and provenance of the stone, and followed by notes on its date and 
preserv'ation and a full bibliography. Some of the inscriptions are of real interest, but 
almost all have been previously published, some of them many times over, and the great 
majority seem hardly to deserve republication. While fully alive to the value of the 
work, we cannot but ask ourselves whether the texts are worthy of their sumptuous 
setting and splendid illustration. Would not a much simpler, smaller, and less co.stly 
catalogue have satisfied all reasonable requirements and have ultimately proved of greater 
value to science ? 

On the whole, M. Breccia has performed a somewhat thankless task with admirable 
care and ability ; typographical errors are, it is true, all too common, but we have noticed 
few mistakes which affect the sense. Two suggestions, however, may be made, since 
further volumes are to follow that before us. The tables of provenance and concordance 
would seem to be more in place at the end of the book, together with the Index, than in 
the position they now occupy, and the inscriptions illustrated on plates i-lix should bear, 
as do those on plates A and B, their catalogue-numbers, so as to facilitate a reference from 
the plates to the text of the work. 


Wiirfel- und Buchstabenorakel in Griechenland und Kleinasien. Festgruss 
des Archiiologisohen Seminars zura hundertj.ahrigen Jubiliium der Universitiit 
Breslau : verfasst von Fii.rxz Heixewetter. (Breslau, 1012. Kommissions- 
Yerlag der Koebner’schen Buchhandlung.) Pp. 58. 

It is conceivable that a more interesting subject might have been selected by the 
Archaeological Seminar at Breslau for its Feshjruss to the University on its centenary 
than a discussion of alphabetic and astrar/cdos oracles, of which Kaibel remarked ‘ Sie 
haben sachlich ein nicht bedeutendes, sprachlich so gut wie kein Interesse.’ Tlie work 
summarises our^knowledge concerning the methods of obtaining responses, and in the 
case of the catniyalos texts attempts (sometimes with imperfect success) to reconstruct 
the original from which our varying copies are derived. A new impression of the 
Termessos stone enables the writer to correct the copy published by Lauckoroiiski, but 
there is no reference to Lanokoronski’s work on tlie -Vdalia stone, and IVoodward’s version, 
published in 1910, is mentioned only in an appendix. The existence of the stone at 
Seraidjik in Lycia, though at present unpublished, should have been alluded to in a work 
of this nature. Further, the writer is misled (apparently by Kaibel's note ‘ad 
Kolossas ’) into thinking that the fragment, discovered by Arundell at Yarishli and 
republished C.I.G. 20. 3966, is different from the more complete version published by 
A. H. Smith (J.H.S. viii. p. 260). 

The bronze object published on p. 37, which is shaped like a diijamma and inscribed 
on the side PYOAIEO? and on the end >E, is probably correctly brought into 
connexion with this kind of divination. If the object is really intended to represent a 
digamma, the combination of letter and number necessitates, as the writer points out, a 
system worked with kv^oi, rather than da-rpdyaXoi. The object, however, is of considerably 
earlier date than the known inscriptions of this class, so that certainty is impossible. 


Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. By Joseph Wkioht. 
Pp. 384. Henry Frowde, 1912. 6s. net. 

“This Grammar makes no pretence whatever of being an original and exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. In a book of this kind there is practically no scope for a display of either 
of these features, but I have contrived to bring within a comparatively small space a great 
deal of matter which will be new to .students, and especially to those who are unable to 
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study the subject in works written in foreign languages. All that I have attempted to do 
is to furnish our countrymen with a systematic and scientific treatment of Comparative 
Greek Grammar based upon the philological books and articles of the best workers of the 
present day in the wide field of Comparative Philology. Specialists in the subject will 
accordingly find little that is new in the book.” 

Professor Wright thus describes the object of his Grammar, and the reviewer need 
say little of the general plan of the book but that this design is on the whole soberly and 
sensibly carried out. The author is remarkably successful in excluding the disputable 
matter which hangs on the fringe of almost every chapter of the subject, and which often 
hides from the beginner the solid mass of well established doctrine which science can now 
otter. For example. Sections 226 and 227 are models of judicious reticence in regard to 
the Spirants of the parent language.' If the advanced student is now and then rather 
discouraged by the blunt description of certain points as being ‘unknown,’ — a useful 
adjective which Professor Wright elevates almost to the rank of a technical term (for 
example on pp. 113, 228), even in some cases where a more enterprising writer might 
have been tempted to explain the rival merits of different theories, — for the-beginner this 
is all to the good ; and indeed for every one, in a book of this type, it is far better to 
have the line drawn thus sharply between certain and disputable matter. 

The plan of the book is sound and well proportioned, and so far a.s the substance 
is concerned it may be said to provide a reasonably accurate account of what was the 
orthodox opinion in Greek Phonology and Morphology about ten years ago. It is mainly 
though not wholly, based on Brugmann, whose work however is generally cited from the 
Grundi'lis, only rarely from the more recent Kui-e VenjUkhende Gmmmatik. 

This has a serious consequence in the Section dealing with Gender (p. 295) where, 
though it seems almost incredible, Px’ofessor Wright is evidently ignorant of Brugmarm’s 
brilliant explanation' of the process by w'hich the -d- and -it- suffixes became attached to. 
the female sex, though it has been discussed in English and was the basis of a note in the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology (p. 24), — a document of 
which some 20,f)<Xf copies are in circulation. This is the most serious gap in knowledge 
which the book seems to show. 

The scope of the Grammar does not include Syntax ; and such references to meaning 
as are involved in questions of Morphology are scanty and rarely, if ever, connected with 
any (piotations from Greek literature. On the other hand, the forms of the different 
Greek dialects are stated w ith some faithfulness. 

Enough has been said to show that the book deserves a sincere welcome and is likely 
to be useful to serious students. Definite mistakes are rare. The worst of those that 
the present writer has noticed is the unfortunate miswriting ‘ vocal cords ’ instead of 
‘ vocal chords ’ on p. 02. Students are only too apt to mistake the nature of the organs 
concerned even wffien the spelling is correct, and it is rather sad to find that the Professor 
of Compiarative Philology at Oxford is himself capable of passing such an error, to say 
nothing of the readers of the Clarendon Press. On p. 19C iouxmentom should not have been 
marked wdth an asterisk .since the form actually appears in the Forum inscription found 
in 1899. On the other hand, a star should have been added to “diximvs” at the end of 
§ 631. On p. 296 the statement as to the ccquo-class in Latin seems to be somewhat 
antiquated .since it takes no account of the discovery made independently by Exon and 
Skutsch, which was in fact embodied in the last edition of Giles’ Handbook of Comparative 
Philolorjii. 

The main weakness of the book must be briefly indicated, namely the curious style 


' The choice of the symbol j instead of y to 
represent the sound of the English and Samskrit 
y and the German j is unfortunate, especially 
as it is applied even to Latin, where i might 
have sufficed. If the author thought it w orth 
while to depart fiom the established symbols i 


and w, there is every reason for prefening the 
y, since in writing English and Sanskrit, not to 
mention French, j is used with quite a different 
meaning. 

Brugmanu’s Kurze Vergl. Grammatik, p. 
•361 ; cf. Classical Hcview, xviii. (1904), p. 413. 
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in which it is written. The author appears to think in German ; his vocabulary is 
half way between German and English and sentence after sentence is unintelligible 
until it is translated back into German. For example, the phrase ‘levelled out’ in 
English means ‘excluded by a process of levelling ; ’ but it is here used to mean 
‘ retained and imitated in parallel forms by a process of levelling ’ {e.g. on p. 102). 
‘At the same time’ is used on p. 110 as a subordinating Conjunction, a fact which 
probably few readers wilEdiscover. ‘As’ is used in § 7 instead of ‘for example,’ with 
the result that the sentence states precisely the opposite of the author’s meaning. 

‘ The whole formation originally started out ’ (p. 324) ; ‘ fell together in ’ (passim), 
‘ old-inherited ’ ; ‘ acuted ’ ; ‘ doubtlessly ’ , and ‘ already ’ instead of ‘ e ven, ’ are similar 
Germanisms. The form ‘athematic’ has been generally discarded by English teachers in 
favour of ‘ non-thematic.’ ‘Insomuch as’ (p. 301) is used instead of ‘in so far as ’ with 
havoc to the meaning. 

‘ In this grammar u- and i- consonant are written « and i when they form the second 
clemeirt of ^a tautosyllabic diphthong (as in (j)tvya> Xeinai) ; in aU other positions they are 
written w or respectively F and j ’ (p. 73). 

The last sentence is, of course, not what Prof. Wright means, since consonant i is 
nowhere written u’ ; the explanation is simply that he uses the English word 
‘ respectively ’ as if it were equivalent to the German respelt iee, and has also been a little 
careless in omitting commas. .4n English student ignorant of German would never guess 
that all that was meant was ‘w (or in the Greek alphabet f) and j.’ 

This list might be prolonged indefinitely ; but enough has been said to show the 
drawback to the usefulness of the book which it implies, and also apparently the unhappy 
isolation in which the subject is left in the Eniversity of Oxford. Until some account of 
Greek Phonology can be drawn up with the brilliant clarity and brevity of Niedermann's 
Haiidhook of Latin Phonetics the ordinary student will certainly find his best help to the 
historical study of Greek in Dr. Giles’ Handbook already mentioned, or Mr. John 
Thompson’s 6-reek 6rammar. On the other hand, Professor Wright’s book contains a 
much larger quantity of illustrative material which will be of very great use to students 
who have mastered the subject far enough to be independent of the language in which it 
is presented to them ; and for this reason it deserves and is sure to receive a grateful 
welcome from aU English teachers of the subject. 


Les Emprunts turcs dans le Grec vulgaire de RoumeUe et specialement 

d’Adrianople. Par le P. Louis Roxzevalle, S.J. — [Extrait du Journal 

Asiatique, 1911.] Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, mdccC'Cxii. Pp. 178. 

This study of the Turkish loan-words in the spoken Greek of Adrianople is addressed to 
two classes of readers, the students of popular Greek and of popular Turkish, the latter 
for the pronunciation and meaning of Turkish words in a provincial town, the former for 
the condition to which a foreign influence has reduced the Greek language. This second 
point is also of general philological interest, and the extraordinary number of Tuikish 
loan-words in this dialect makes the case typical and worthy of careful treatment, the 
Greek of Adrianople being in fact, the author tells us, incomparably fuller of Turkish 
words than that of Constantinople. 

In the introduction we have a few pages on the Greek features of the dialect : these, 
if there at all, might well have been fuller, but in fact the Greek of Thrace is fairly well 
known through Psaltes’ study of the dialect of Saranta Ekklesi'es (Qyrq-Kilise).^ Psaltes, 
how'ever, interested as a Hellene in Hellenism, passes lightly over whatever Turkish 
element there may be in the dialect of Saranta Ekklesi'es, and the present book and his 
are therefore to some extent complementary. The author’s list of Turkish loan-words 


^ B. Psaltes, epxKiKcl, Athems, 1905 (Bi/3Xtoe^K7; MapaaXij}- 
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occupies 155 out of the 178 pages. He recognises rightly that all loan-words are not 
equally naturalised, and therefore divides his list into those words of which the Greek 
synonym is also in use, and those so fully at home that the corresponding Greek term 
has been lost. These latter are distinguished by an asterisk in the list, which is 
arranged in the order of the Turkish alphabet. 

An examination of the book shews that of the 1418 loan-words collected 630 are of 
the latter class and 788 of the former, and one may suppose that, unless the old conditions 
are modified by Greek educatioir, these 788 will tend to push out the corresponding Greek 
terms and pass over into the fully naturalised class. Of the whole list 1110 are 
substantives, 542 partly and 568 fully naturalised, and only 37 are verbs ; the remaining 
271 are adjectives and, in much greater numbers, interjections and adverbs or adverbial 
phrases. The rarity with which verbs are borrowed is further shewn by the fact that of 
the 37 only 11 have no Greek synonym in use. For the parts of speech other than verbs 
and substantives, the fully naturalised amount to 51, the others to 220, the excess of 
these latter being largely owing to the ease with which Turkish interjections and inter- 
jectional phrases are mixed with Greek speech. These figures would probably be repeated 
if any other Greek dialect full of Turkish loan-words were studied : the present writer 
has noticed the rarity of Turkish verbs in the dialect of Crete, which is full of Turkish 
substantives. The number of borrowed verbs is a measure of the strength of the 
Turkish element in some of the Greek dialects of Asia, and again of the Italianate 
character of the Greek of Calabria. 

In drawing up his list of loan-words it should be noted that the author has included 
a few that are really borrowed by Turkish from Greek, and in the form in which they 
occur are purely Greek and not, as for example the Cappadocian amxrap a keij, taken back 
by Greek from Turkish. Such words arc d;^Xd8i, eyKimpa, Kavdi\a, parddXi papovXi, 
roi’piXa, (paKiipi, ((>a<T<iv\ta, none of whicli should have appeared in the list. 

Enough has been said to shew that the book slieds valuable light on a side of 
Modern Greek which, either from a too exclusive patriotism or from an insufficient 
knowledge (jf Turkish, generally receives less attention than it deserves. 

R. M. D.vwkiss. 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. By M. Acrei, Stf.is. 2 vohs. London : Macmillan, 
1912. 

ThC'e two handsmuely illustrated volumes form a prelimin.ary record of the archaeological 
and geographical results of Hr. (now Sir) Marc .Aurel Stein's second expedition to 
Climcae Turkestan, cjii wliich he was able t(j continue exploration for nearly a thousand 
miles east of the scene of his first expedition to Khotan. Setting out in 1966 through the 
ancient Gandliara and tlie ravines of the Hindu Ku.sh to Kashgar, Dr. Stein turned 
eastward, skirting the Taklamakan De.sert, into which numerous archaeological excursions 
u ere made to ancient .sand-buried sites, not.rbly that of Niya which yielded hundreds of 
Kharoshthi documents on wood, many t)f them witli perfectly preserved clay sealings 
from intaglios of classical workman.ship with such types as Pallas, Heracles, Zeus, 
helmeted heails, etc. .Vt Miran. amid tlie windswept .salt wastes of Lop-nor, a series of 
Buddhist shrines were exc.rvated, revealing remains of numerous gigantic figures of 
Buddha, in which there could still be traced the intluence of the Graeco-Buddhist school 
of Gandhara. The most interesting find at this site, however, was a series of frescoes 
with scenes from Buddhist legend, which in spite of certain Indian conventions are quite 
Hellenistic in style, the large str.aight eyes of the various figures having nothing of the 
elongated slanting look characteristic of Oriental painting. Beneath one series of frescoes 
was a dado of youthful winged figures, which are probably to be traced tlirough the 
Gandharvas of Gandhara and Hindu mythology to representations of Eros ; another dado 
contained a cycle of festive figures olniously western in origin. There can be no question 
of the direct intluence exercised by cla.ssical art here on the very borders of China in the 
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early centuries of the Christian era, hut striking proof is afforded by one of the brief 
inscriptions found here, which runs : ‘ This fresco Ls (the work) of Tita who, etc.’ Tita 
can only be the Sanskrit or Prakrit erpiivalent of Titus, who. Dr. Stein suggests, was 
probably ‘ a sort of Roman Eurasian, half Oriental by blood but brought up in 
Hellenistic traditions.’ Continuing his journey eastw'ards by the old pilgrims’ road. 
Dr. Stein reached Tun-huang, where he found a vast ancient Buddhist library in 
the possession of a Chinese priest, who was at length prevailed upon to part with many 
of its treasures on the assurance that they would be much appreciated in the West. 
Here were obtained hundreds of Chinese Buddhist works, many lost Sanskrit works on 
Buddhism, a copy of the hitherto unknown Manichaean confession of faith, numerous 
works in the ‘ unknown ’ language of Turkestan, from which the key to it has since been 
obtained, etc., etc. With these manuscripts were numerous paintings on silk of the T’ang 
dynasty which Dr. Stein was able to rescue from oblivion and decay ; the origin of these 
presents an interesting problem. 

After investigating an ancient Chinese frontier wall and exploring and mapping the 
Nan-Shan range, the expedition turned northwards across the Pei-Shan desert via Turfau, 
the scene of Griinwedel’s excavations, to Kara Shahr, which jdelded a vast number of 
beautifully carved heads, busts and toi'sos, many of them as classical in expression as any 
found in Oandhara, notably those which are obviously copied from .satyrs or the Gorgon’s 
head on a shield. From the head of the Tarim river a southward dash was made across 
the waterless desert to Keriya, thence northward again via Khotan to Aksu. The 
expedition finally returned via Yarkand, across the Kun-Lun range which was explored 
and mapped ; during the Arctic rigours of winter at a height of 20,000 feet the intrepid 
explorer was badly frost-bitten and only reached Leh and European medical attendance 
ui time to have his life saved by the amputation of the toes of his right foot. European 
scholarship owes an immense debt to the enthusiasm displayed in Dr. Stein’s expedition 
by the cultured mandarins through whose districts he passed, without whose co- 
operation progress would have been impossible, to his accomplished and tactful Chinese 
secretary, and to his two devoted Indian surveyors, one of whom died as a result of the 
hardships to which he had been exposed. 


Roman Stoicism. By E. Y. .Yrxold. Pp. ix., 468. Cambridge University 
Press, 1911. 

I conn wish that Professor Arnold had thought twice and thrice before committing 
himself to some of the iiositions takeir up in the early p.rrt of this book (cc.1-3) with a 
theory of the beginnings of philosophy in general and JStoicisnr in particular. All through his 
view is distorted by the falde (so often refuted only to ri.se again in new versions), of the 
non-Hellenic origin of Greek philosophy. At one time the favourite form of this legend 
was that which traced Platonic and Aristotelian science Irack to an ‘ Egyptian ’ source of 
which the genuine memorials of Egypt know nothing. Palestine and India have also 
been pressed into the service of tire fable and have proved broken reeds. Professor 
Arnold’s way of telling the tale is to see traces everywhere in Hellenism of the ‘ world- 
wide religion of Zoroaster ’ ; the Druids, too. are thrown in as a kind of tribute, 
one supposes, to the nfniu.-i luci oi Bangor. However as the author ]jrofes.ses to know 
nothing definite about their influence or the channels through which it can have 
been exerted, his theory may be taken as really .standing or falling with the supposed 
evidence for the Persian strain in philosophy. The reasoning seems to be as follows ; 
Zoroastrianism was the religion of Per.sia : therefore the military campaigns of Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes were ‘crusades’ against idolatry, (pp. 37 -38). Heraclitus, as an Ionian 
who attacked popular religion, must therefore have been influenced by the ‘ crusades ’ of 
Cyrus and Harpagus. His choice of Fire as the divine ‘primary’ body, in particular, 
reminds us of the Zoroastrian reverence for that ‘element.’ >Socrales also died as 
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;ui enculy to thi? populir lolii^iou of Atlieiis, anti \\as apparently a monothoiat. 
Therefi a-e Ins offence was advocating the religion of our adversary of Persia (p. 46). 

Now, in the hrst place, tliere is no evidence that the great campaigns of the early 
Persian monarchs were ‘crusades,’ nor, so far as I know, that any of them, with 
the possible e.vception of Darius, were naiTowly Zoroastrian. Cyrus represents himself, in 
his own account of his victory over Babylon, as the legitimate successor of its 
native kings and the protected of Mardiik and the other national gods. In the struggle 
with Croesus he was not even the aggres.sor, and there is no ground for thinking that his 
victory in any way affected ‘religion.’ The only Persian king wlio ever showed 
anything of the crusading spirit was Cambyse.s, who was put down by the general 
belief a.s either a m, adman or a drunkard. Dariii.s and Xerxes showed no animosity 
.against the Hellenic gods. The latter, indeed, thought of plundering Delphi and 
destroyed the temples on the Acropolis of Athens, but these were ju.st ordinary 
operations of war, and Xerxes specially offered to restore the Athenian temples if hks 
suzerainty was acknowledged. 

Xor, again, is there any serious ground for supposing Heraclitus to have been 
influenced by Persian idea.s about the sanctity of tire, even if he knew much about them. 
The choice of fire as the ‘element’ is .sufficiently explained by the fact that to the 
ordinary man it looked to be something which kept up its existence by feeding on fuel 
and giving out smoke, etc., in turn. Its ‘divinity’ is a siiuide consequence of this 
character of being primary. Those who said ‘ water ’ or ‘ air ’ was the dpxn equally 
called them divine. If you dart with the theological dogma ‘ fire is divine ’ there is no 
road to the much more important j)roposition ‘tire is the iirimarij body.’ (So the 
■four roots’ of Empedocles are all ecjually ‘gods,’ because they are primary.) Still 
less is proved by the tale that the body of Heraclitu.s was torn by dogs ip. 38.) This has 
nothing to do witli the baij-d'al or the exposure of the dead bodies of Magians (the hiiKjs 
of Persia were buried, by the way). The tale i.s only one of a number of idle .stories 
about the philosopher, and apparently based on his disrespectful sayings about corpses. 
The tradition most likely to be true is th<it preserved by Hermippus, who says 
that Heraclitus was buried in the ayiira of Ephesu.s, as a member of the noblest family in 
tlie city would be likely to be. The sugge.stion about Socrates is probably only half- 
serious. If ■ lofty views of God ’ are proof of Persian influence, almost all Greek 
philosophers of note will be Zoroastrians, and as to the ‘ natural enemy ’ it is just one 
of the uglie.st features of the age of the Peloponnesian war that from its inception both 
.sides were steadily bidding against one another for Persian good-will. ‘Medism’ was 
an obsolete offence long before Conon entered the Persian service and Socrates arou.sed 
the hatred of the Athenian dtjfiay<t>ynl. (Of. Thucydides ii. 67, iv. 50, and the opening 
scene of the Acharniana.) 

One naturally asks what evidence Professor Arnold has to set again.st facts like these. 
His case seems to rest chiefly on the a.s.sertion that Greek philosophy acknowledged the 
debt. But what proof is there of this ? Plato is absolutely silent. Hi.s admiration for 
Egyptian social conservatism is unconcealed, but he distinctly implies in the Bepublk that 
the Egyptians were a race of successful traders without any gift for theological and 
philosophical thought wliatsoever. He has a great deal to say in the Lairs of the Persian 
system of government, but not a word of Persian religion or philosophy. The author of 
the Alrihiudes I., (whether Plato or not,) merely mention.s ‘Zoroaster, son of Oromazes’ 
as a teacher of a religious cult (Bdop OepaTretd). Xor does Aristotle, who really thought 
geometry to be of Egyptian origin, ever .say anything in liis extant works of a 
‘ barbarian ’ philosophy. Yet it is on a fragment doubtfully asciibed to one of his lost 
dialogues that Profe.ssor Arnold really has to re.st his whole case. In the Prucui to 
the work of Laertius Diogenes we are told that ‘ some ’ say that philosophy ‘ began ’ 
among ‘barbarians,’ for there were magi inPer.sia, Chaldaeans in Babylonia and Assyria, 
Gymnosophists in India, and Druids among the Celts and Gauls raBd c^riaLp ’ Apurrorchijs cv 
Till payiKui Kal Soiriaip. Also there was Ochus among the Phoenicians, Zalnioxis among 
the Thracians, and Atlas in Libya. On which it may be remarked (1) that it is not clear 
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how much of all this comes from the fiayiKos, and that Sotion’s statements are of no more 
weight than those of any other Alexandrian ; (2) no authority attaches to the words of a 
compiler who supports his thesis by turning the mythical giant Atlas into an African 
astronomer ; (3) even the statement, as it stands, says nothing of a derivation of Greek 
philosophical speculations from Ochus, Zalmoxis, Atlas, and the Druids : (4) the 
authorship of the ^a-yucov is not beyond a doubt. Suidas tells us that the work, 
which began with an account of Zoroaster as the tirst ‘mage,’ was also ascribed to 
an Athenian called Antisthenes, or to an unnamed Rhodian. Whoever wrote it, we can 
see what its allusions to barbarian philosophy meant from a second allusion in Diogenes, 
(i. 6-8). We are told there that the ‘ magians ’ had certain special forms of worship and 
prayer, and a peculiar theogony, rejected images, held discourses about hLKmotrvvrj, 
thought cremation lawful but incest harmless, (all this on the authority of Sollon.) laid 
claim to visions and revelations, practised asceticism in diet and wore a special dress, 
but, according to Aristotle’s /rayotov, were not vulgar sorcerei-s. I infer that if Aristotle 
wrote the book, and if he made one of the interlocutors call the magians — neither 

of which positions is quite established — he was using the word in its old Pythagorean 
sense of persons seeking salvation by a ‘ life under discipline ’ and maintaining a secret 
religious cult. That he ever ascribed any ‘ philosophy ’ in his own sense of the word to 
them is not stated, though, if he had done so, the later admirers of Eastern wisdom 
would have been only too glad to record the fact. The only religion which can be shcucn 
to have had any recognizable influence on Greek philosophy before Alexandrian times is 
Orphicism and this appears to have been a purely Hellenic development. 

Professor Arnold seems to regard his theory as confirmed by the discourse on 
immortality which Xenophon puts into the mouth of his dying Cyrus (p. 70). But where 
is the proof that Xenophon took a word of this from Eastern sources i Careful com- 
parison shows rather that its real source is the Phaedo (also drawn on in Xenophon’s 
Apologia, and probably in the Memorabilki). 

There remains only the alleged parallel between the haipoves of Hesiod and the Orphios 
and the Zoroastrian ‘ angels.’ This, however, proves nothing, since the conviction that 
ancestral spirits can influence the fortunes of the living is too wide-spread to require 
derivation from Persia. And by what channels does Professor Arnold suppose the 
borrowing to have been effected as early as the age of Hesiod, before Persia had become 
of any special importance to the world ? Zoroastri-an influence could, in fact, only be 
proved by finding in Greek philosophy ideas peculiar to the Zoroastrian cult. There 
might be some case if we could produce a parallel for the veneration of the dog as 
an animal of .-khura Mazda, or to the existence of a being like .kn'gra Mainyus. But this 
is just the sort of thing we cannot do. 

An unfortunate consequence of the over- estimation of Eastern religion as a source of 
Greek philosophy is a corresponding undue depreciation of the importance of Plato and 
Aristotle for a right understanding of Stoicism. Whether Zeno had Eastern blood in 
him or not, (and the fact that he came from Citium proves nothing about it,) it is clear 
from the history of his school that his thought was shaped during his long years of 
pupillage at Athens. All through its later history, moreover, Greek Stoicism found itself 
developing under a continuous fire of Academic criticism, and its logic and physics 
remain to show that its natural bent was towards a coarsening and popularising of 
Aristotelian ideas. I am afraid Professor Arnold’s Platonic and Aristotelian studies have 
been at best perfunctory. He should at least know better than to dismiss the Platonic 
account of elSg, as he does at p. 56, as a ‘.still-born ’ theory not accepted by Plato's own 
followers. If this were near the truth, how could Speusippus have written on the 
‘Numbers,’ and Xenocrates commented on the Timaeus, and Aristotle have devoted a 
whole book of the ^dctaphgsics to an attack on the (ihrjTiKoi tjpiBpoi I Even the common 
account that after Xenocrates the Academy dropped its positive metaphysics and became 
merely ‘ sceptical ’ is probably false. The New Academy maintained a sceptical attitude 
to the dogmatic empiricism of the Stoics, and the defence of this attitude seems to have 
absorbed its literary energy. But the thorough-going Sceptics always denied that an 
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Academic was a real Sceptic, and it is hard, unless the positive doctrine was continuously 
taught within the school, to explain the excellence of the Platonic tradition as we find it, 
e.fj. in Plutarch, Theon of Smyrna, Atticus, Aristocles, and the anonymous author of the 
recently discovered commentary on the Theaetetus. The true explanation of the absence 
of works on the flS?; by the New Academy is more probably that they accepted the 
tradition of their predecessors and made no innovations on it. 

If there is one Platonic dialogue which a student of later ethical theory ought to 
know' thoroughly it is the Philebiis. But it Professor Arnold has not forgotten what the 
Philehus is about, how comes he to write on p. 58 that Plato ‘ does not formulate an 
ethical ideal of the same precision th.at his predecessors used’, and on p. 61 to ascribe to 
Aristotle the invention of the term fi'Soijuon'a ! The word is, in fact. Academic, and its 
precise definition had been essayed hj' both Speusippus and Xenocrates. This is what 
Aristotle means when he sa3’s that, so far as the name of the ‘good for man’ goes, the 
wise are agreed to call it fudatfiovta. His otcn special name is ?iot evbcit fj.ovta but 6 api^rros 
[iLns. Nothing but neglect of the Platonic text can explain the statement (p. 61) that 
Ari.stotle introduces ‘ a new point of view ’ when he speaks of the soul as subject to 
‘ diseases,’ The conception of the administrator as the physician of the sick soul comes 
from the iroiyias and litpxWic, and even in Plato it is not ‘ new.’ The idea was familiar 
to the Pythagoreans, who used music as a ‘purge’ for the soul. Nor is it true that 
what Aristotle meant by the tragic ‘ purgation ’ of Pity and Fear was their ‘ complete 
expulsion’ from the soul. (Could anj'one ever have thought that tragedy .should 
■ expel ’ Pity ') The etlect of a ‘ i>urge ' is not to expel a ‘ humour ' from the body, 
but to drain ott'the excess of it, to restore the balance between the ‘humours.’ So the 
eft'eot of a .spiritual KaSnpcns is not the expulsion of emotions, but the pruning and 
chastening of them. 

It may be said that the.se are matteis which lie outside the main argument of a work 
on Stoicism. But the unfortuitate thing is that neglect of accuracy about the Platonic- 
Aristotelian tradition mu.st load to misconceptions about the relation of Stoicism to its 
rivals. Thus acquaintance with the Phitehu'i would show that the famous distinction 
between Xciyoj ivSnldtros and Xdyos wpocftopiKos comes from that dialogue ; it is simply the 
contrast of the ‘discourse of the soul with herself’ and the ‘uttered discourse,’ and 
Xdyo?, in this phrase, as usually even in the Greek of early Stoicism, means ‘discourse,’ 
Hof ‘reason.’ So dpdus Xdyos does not mean, as the author halritually translates, 
‘right reason,' but either ‘true discour.se,’ (as when opdus Xcyos is said to be a 
Kpntipinv,) or ‘the right ratio.’ And so also o-rrfp/rnrocos Xdyot means simplj' ‘generative 
ratio’ or ‘constitutive formula.’ and we must not render by ‘seminal reason’ (which 
means nothing) or ‘.seminal word’ i which means something wrong). 

Turning to the chapteis which give a digested account of Stoic doctrine, I maj’ remark 
that with all their learning thej' often seem to me to imply a false perspective, due to 
inadei[iiate appreciation of the clo.se dependence of Stoicism on the earlier Platonic- 
.Xristotelian developments. Thus, it should have been noted that the return to the crude 
cosmological views of the earlj' lonians begins, not with the Stoics, but with Aristotle. 
It is too often overlooked that in matters of ‘science’ Plato is fai’ite i-i lnippx among the 
jiliilosopdiers just because his personal connexions were with the line of greatest progress, 
the Pythagorean succession, wheieas most of the reactionary positions of Ari.stotle, which 
so long dehiv ed real progre.ss in astronomy and physics, and even biology, are explained 
by the circumstance that his jirinciples of physical explanation go back to the Milesians. 
Some ot the most reactionary of the.se doctrines, such a.s that of a motionless earth, that 
of the heart as the centre of the sen.sori-motor system, that of the priority of the .sensible 
over the geometrical properties of matter, were simply taken or er bodily from .Xri,stotle 
by Stoicism. The dependence of the Stoic logic on him is recognised by our aiithoi, who, 
indeed, hardly does justice to tlie work done by the school in this field. J?.g. it is not 
liointed out that the whole traditional doctrine ot the Conditional >Syllogism is a Stoic 
creation. Even more credit is due to the Stoics for their subtle doctrine of the Xocrdi/, 
which anticipates both Meinong and Russell. The significance of the doctrine is a little 
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obscured for Professor Arnold by his habit of rendering \ficr6v ‘ a phrase.’ This is just 
what it does not mean. The Xe/croK was identical with the a-tjfiaivoficvov of a proposition, 
‘the objective,’ to use Meinong’s term, and distinct both from the ‘phrase’ or 
arifiawov, and the ‘ thing referred to ’ or Tvyxavov. Thus, when I say ‘ George Y. is 
reigning,’ the Xcktov is neither this phrase nor the person of whom it is uttered, but the 
‘internal object’ or ‘meaning’ conveyed, viz. ‘the reigning of George V.,’ or ‘that 
George Y. is reigning.’ This is why the Stoics regarded the XeK-roy. but not the {rqfialvov 
or Tvy\avov, as incorporeal. 

With the exposition of Stoic cosmology there is not much ground for dissatisfaction. 
But I think the author, though he does his best for his heroes, fails to conceal the 
internal weakness of their theory of the Trip and the currents of n'lvos in matter. 

A cosmology can only be got on their lines by sinking the dogmatic Monism of Stoic 
metaphysics and setting up a duality between the active divine ‘ fire ’ and the passive 
a-jToios vXt), which is simply a revival in a cruder form of Plato’s an tithesis between the 
Demiurge and the c/c/rnyfioi/ or Aristotle’s opposition of agent and matter. The incon- 
sistency is inevitable in a philosophy which begins with the dogma ‘ what is is One,’ 
and then tries to get the ‘Many’ of experience out of this ‘ One,’ and it is evaded, 
rather than avoided, by Professor Arnold’s rhetoric. The specifically Stoic attempt to 
run Monism and science in double harness may fairly be said to have been shattered 
once for all by the brilliant criticism of Plotinus. 

In the chapter on p.sychology (c. 11), attention is properly called to the inconsistency 
between the theoretical Monism of the system, and its practical opposition of the 
‘flesh’ to the ‘spirit,’ This latter, however, is specially prominent in the later 
Stoicism, which had been so Platonised as to lose its doctrinal consistency. The thought 
may therefore be traced back to the Phaedo, while the phraseology appears to come from 
Epicurus, with whom crdp^ is the regular word for the living body. I see no trace of 
‘Oriental associations,’ (p. 259) in the absence from early Stoicism of the ‘Hellenic 
cult of the bodj- as displayed in art and gymnastics.’ The remark is equally true of 
Greek (pAocroepla of every type. And the cult of the ‘ athlete,’ which does not seem to 
have ever been much in vogue at Athens except among the little group of high-born 
(piKoXaKoives, would have been curiously out of date in the third century. I must 
particularly protest against the pefitin prhvipii of repeated allusions to ‘Persian’ 
doctrines of judgment after death. The ‘ l.vst tilings ’ form the central interest of the 
Orphic cults which show no trace of Persian intluence. These imaginative forecasts of 
the soul’s future belong to the Orphic strain in the Socratic-Platonic philosophjq and 
their persistence in Stoicism is accounted for when we remember that Zeno himself had 
been a pupil of Xenocrates, and that the later Stoicism .absorbed for itself great 
‘ chunks ’ of purely Platonic doctrine. (Would Profe.ssor Arnold find ‘ Persian 
influence ’ in Pindar or in Odyssey X ^) 

Of the parts of the work which de.al more specifically with the fortunes of Stoicism 
under Roman rule and on Italian soil I have said something in the Jvurnul of Roman 
Studies. 


E. Taylor. 


Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Yon 
Dr. \\ kkxp:h \\ ii.HELM J.vEOER. Berlin: X\ eidmann, 191'2. Price M. 5. 

Dr. Jaegers Essay on the origin and formation of the collection of material which 
h.as come down to us under the title of Aristotle s Metaphysics occupies rather less than 
200 not very' lengthy pages. But, as Aristotle soirrewhere saj's, rj dpyj) Surdpet pei^cov y 
pcyedei, Sii'mep to ev lipX’l piKp'ov iv ry T(\fvT;i yiverai mippiyedes. Arrd Dr. Jaeger's small 
book may' well ‘ tirrrr out a giarrt at the etrd.’ At arry' rate it is certairr that any 
frrture stirdy' of this or arry' other part of the Arrstoteliarr corpirs will hav'c to give serious 
consideration to the arguments .and conclusions here .so lucidly and ably set forth. 
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The E'S.iy is dividetl into two jiarts, of which the first is about twice as long as the 
second. In tlie first part the author examines in detail various passages in the 
Metajjhysics which appear to duplicate one another, and also those books or passages 
which are out of connexion with what precedes and follows them. He further investi- 
gates the (juestion how far, after the duplicates and insertions are removed, what remains 
forms a single continuous argument. The second part discusses the literary character and 
form of the Metaphysics, explaining the sense in which a work of this kind may be 
.said to have been ‘published,’ and the meaning and value of the traditional division 
into books, concluding with an account, in the light of these enquiries, of the component 
parts of the Sletaphysics and of the pi'ocess by which they came together. The whole 
is prefaced (in the Aristotelian manner) by a statement of the views of earlier critics 
as to the character and formation of the Aristotelian corpus and, more particularly, of 
that part of it which bears the title Metaphysics. In the following paragraphs we 
attempt to give a free statement of the general position which emerges from these 
discussions. 

The view of the Aristotelian corpus which Dr. Jaeger considers furthest from the 
truth is that which regards it as composed of single unitary works or treatises, in short, 
as a number of books, in the modern sense of that word. But this notion is, as he 
maintains, really the basis of most of the attempts that have been made to understand 
the composition of the corpus and of its parts. The attempted rearrangements of the 
books of the Politics proceed on this hypothesis ; and modern critics of the Metaphysics, 
even after Brandis had suggested a truer view in his tract f/e perditis AriMelii libris 
(1823), have often maintained either that it was a single ‘ work,’ or that it was a conflation 
of two unitary ‘works.’ Brandis himself, though sounder in his method and truer in 
his results, still holds to the notion of a single work complicated by accretions and 
insertions ; and, however keen his eye may have been for observing sequence or lack of 
se(iuence in the argument, he was prevented from reaching a satisfactory position by his 
failure to think out what is meant, in relation to writings of this kind, by terms such as 
‘work,’ ‘accretion,’ ‘ in.sertion.’ Subse<]uent criticism of the Metaphysics never advanced 
in principle beyond Brandis ; but, in Dr. Jaeger’s view', a most promising and important 
attempt to analyse the conditions of composition and other related questions was made 
in Richard Shute’s HiA'/ry of the Arktoti'Van Wi iiiwjs (Oxford, 1888). This attempt, 
however, which was, of course, published after the writer’s death, w'as so vitiated by 
w’ant of method and system that it could h.ardly serve as more than a point of departure 
to sub.se(pient investigators. The real w'ork remained to be done, and the Essay before 
us is a fir.st instalment of a criticism of the Aristotelian writings based on the hyjjothesis 
that they are in a special sen.se lecture notes, to which the principles of ordinary literary 
criticism are largely inapplicable. It is Dr. Jaeger’s aim to lay down, in the instance 
taken, the Ifimt npyal U 2 )on which criticism of this kind of writing should proceed. 

The hypothesis that the scientific, as opposed to the pojmlar, writings of Aristotle 
are of the nature of lecture notes requires exjilanatiou. When we speak of lecture notes 
we think either of the somewhat rough notes of the lecturer, liable to alteration and 
expansion in deliiery, or of the abstract made during their deliiery by one of the 
audience. But the Metaphysics is neither the one of these nor the other. The text we 
Jiosscss is too carefully composed to suit the former alternative and too full to suit the 
latter. Modem lecture notes would, clearly, not have the tran.sitions and cross- 
references wiitten out in full .as they are written out in our text of the Metaphysics. 
But the ditterence is fully accounted for by the dilference between the conditions under 
which Aristotle worked and those of a modern university. The modern professor has an 
alternative to lecturing in publication : and the lecture is often the rough draft of what is 
afterwards iiubh.shed : to Aristotle lecturing was publication, and the only form of 
publication possible. The scientific works of the fourth century iiiheiited the tradition 
not of the great literary works, like the History of Thucydides, but of the Ionian 
Xciyos-, ,.e of such discourses as that which Zeno had just finished reading when Plato’s 
Parmenides begins. It will be remembered that Zeno lead from a manusciipt, which, he 
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explained, was a youthful composition of his which someone had stolen and thus compelled 
him to publish : Kai ns avro ypafpeu ouSe ^ovXeva-aoSai e^eyevero ecr e^oioTeoi/ 

avTo els Tu (pS>s eire fxfj. The ‘ publication ’ thus forced upon him takes the form of read- 
ing it aloud to a philosophic audience. Dr. Jaeger gives other evidence of the prevalence 
of this practice which we must omit ; but we think that his conclusion must be accepted 
that before Aristotle’s death at any rate scientific works were seldom or never ijublished 
in the sense in which literary works, like Plato’s and Aristotle’s dialogues, were. Any- 
thing that came into circulation would, as a rule, be a pupil’s abstract of a Xoyof, such as 
the abstract of a discourse of Lysias made by Phaedrus (Plato Pliaedrus 228 d), or the 
(Si^Xi'or from which Socrates heard the views of Anaxagoras (Phaedo 97 b). The 
philosopher himself, qua philosopher, dealt not with a bookseller but with an audience. 

The Ionian Xoyor was, as we know, comparatively short, and similarly the unit 
of Aristotle's composition would be a fairly short discourse upon a single subject. (As a 
determinant of length Dr. Jaeger often refers to the roll, but if we are to think of these 
discourses as read, would not the original determinant be rather the amount which can 
be delivered in one reading ?} Thus the Metaphysics is divided by Dr. Jaeger into twelve 
discourses, the first five of which are respectively books A B r A E, the sixth (on the 
meanings of ov) was originally divided into three books, but, as we have it, consists of 
books Z and H, while the six remaining are 0, I, K 1-8* (K 9-12 he regards as spurious), 
A, M, and N. The second book of our series (.A eXarrov) Dr. Jaeger considers to be 
Aristotelian in substance but (with Bonitz) an introduction not to Metaphysics but to 
Physios. These discourses are not equally independent of one another. Some were 
obviously grouped together by Aristotle himself. An instance of such (called by 
Dr. Jaeger ‘ primary’) grouping is the sequence formed by books .A B r E of the Meta- 
physics ; the conjunction of these books with Z H he regards as secondary {i.e. as due to 
Aristotle’s immediate successors, who edited his papei's), while the insertion of A would 
be tertiary, or due to a later generation. This grouping of Xdyoi by the author, as well as 
the length of the Xdyot themselves, shows a considerable advance in systematic exposition 
upon fifth-centiu'y philosophical writings. The point is not clearly made by Dr. Jaeger ; 
but it is plain that Aristotle’s position is transitional, and that the notion of a single 
unitary work was struggling into existence. Anyhow, as a critical postulate, there is 
much to be said for the view which makes the Xdyos the unit, and regards a work like the 
Metaphysics or the Politics as a collection of more or less closely related Xdyot with 
groupings and sub-groupings among themselves. The view introduces a much needed 
flexibility into criticism. For if an obvious place for a given discussion cannot be found, 
it is no longer necessary to dismiss it as spurious. That some topics should happen to be 
relatively isolated is just what the method of composition would lead one to expect. 

It is impossible to do justice, within the limits of a review, to the care and ingenuity 
with which Dr. Jaeger applies this hypothesis to the various problems presented by the 
Metaphysics ; but some general types of application may be mentioned. According to 
the hypothesis a course of lectures would be formed by grouping together a number of 
related discourses. But discourses which can be grouped in one way can also be grouped 
in another ; and for the re-grouping slight alterations may be necessary. Hence arise the 
short duplicated passages, such as E 1027 b 25-29 w'hich is a revised version of 1027 b 
29-28 a 3, as M 1078 b 32-80 a 11 (on the Platonic eiSij) is a later version of A 990 b 2-91 
b 8, or as A 10 is of A 7. The number of possible rearrangements is of course v'ery great, 
and such passages are signs of the changes which they necessitated. Or again a discourse 
or group of discourses may be rewritten ; thus K 1-8 is an alternative, designed for a 
shorter course, to Books BEE. This would account for the longer duplicates, e.tj. 
(possibly) for the tw'o discussions of pleasure in the Nicomachean Ethics. In many of 


* Clitics have rejected these chapitei-s on Dr. Jaeger refutes in detail ; while if the form 
grounds of form or on grounds of doctrine. is peculiar, he is willing to suppose that they 
Hatorp’s charge that the doctriue is Academic are a pupil’s of the master’s doctrine. 
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the Aristotelian writings, again, it is not difficult to discover short discussions of special 
points, and other addenda or jm-alipomena, which break the connexion m their present 
position. Such passages would naturally be placed, whether by Aristotle or by an editor, 
at the end of the discussion with which they are most closely related. Dr. Jaeger finds 
appendice.s (Nachtriige) of this kind at the end of five books of the Metaphysics, viz. 

A H 0 K M. Z 12 he considers also to he an addendum, for the place of which he accounts 
by supposing that Z. the longest book of the Metaphysics, was originally two books divided 
at chapter 11. Chapter 12 would thus be inserted, like the other live passages, at the 
end of a roll. The position of these fragments may, as we have said, be due either to 
Aristotle or to an editor ; but Dr. Jaeger has no doubt that they were composed by 
Aristotle. Indeed nowhere but in the fast four chapters of K will he admit the hand of 
an editor. A hypothesis which allows so much conservatism is %'ery satisfactory. 

Most critics of the Metaphysics have recognized a solid kernel, as it were, in the 
seven books B r E Z H 6. Dr. Jaeger’s position leads him to attach less value than 
they do to the discovery of such a central body of writing. In his view, however, the 
traditional acceptance of Z H 6 as a sequel to E is ill founded. In the ‘ Hauptvorlesung, 
which he tries to construct from the .surviving material, he thinks that Z H 0 are almost 
as plainly out of place as A or A. The original form of Z was a discourse in three rather 
short books on oia-ia, while 0 is a closely related discourse on 8wn;uir and fVf'pyei.T. The 
questions set out for solution in B are, he thinks, all answered, so far as they are 
answered, either in r and E or I M N and Z 13-17, but of the.se discussions the last makes 
no e.xplicit reference to B, and cannot therefore be considered to belong to the course. 
He is thus left with the serie.s .\ B r E I M N. In this series .V B r E are all introductory 
to the theory of uva-la, which is the real hu.siness of Metaphysics ; and the second part, 

I JI N, is somewhat fragmentary and lacks its coping .stone altogether. The SeoXoyia to 
which all the rest should be a prelude is, we must conclude, lost, and A was inserted in 
its present jiositiun to take its i)lace. All these conclusions are ba.sed upon internal 
evidence, and the same evidence leads Dr. Jaeger to assign widely separated dates of 
composition to the various portions of the traditional kernel. Book A, he thinks, together 
with dates from the period when Aristotle was still practically a Platonist, lecturing, 
before he wont to Macedon, to a groujj of .Academics at Assos, while in Z H 0 Aristotle 
has left Plato far behind him. He maintains, however, that on the whole Aristotle’s 
metaphysical interest belongs to the earliest, rather than, as vre often think, to the latest, 
period of his activity. Finally, it is woith noticing that in his treatment of the internal 
evidence Dr. Jaeger attaches grc.at value to the cross leferences, of which he says that to 
ignore them or to treat them as spuriou.s, either in the Metaphysics or in the Ethics or 
in the Politics, is ’to saw oil' the branch on which one .sits.’ 

W'e are glad to read in the preface to this Essay that Dr. Jaeger intends as soon as 
he can to follow up this volume with a discussion of tlie jn'oblems presented by the 
Polities, the Meteorologica, and the Ethics. AVe can only hope that the time may not be 
long defened. AVe regard a hypothesis of this kind as one that can only be proved or 
di.sj)roved by its .success or failure in dealing with such jiarticular jiroblems : and it will 
be a great loss to Aristotelian scholarship if Dr. Jaeger is prevented by other woik — a 
jjo.ssibility at which the preface hints — from further develojiing his position. Dr. Jaeger 
combine.s sanity with independence of judgment, and when to that is added a mastery of 
the material and a gift of lucid and forcible exposition, there is the ideal equipment for 
work of this kind. In continuing his labours, Dr. Jaeger may he compelled to qualify or 
even retract here and there what he has already said, but much of it should stand again.st 
the most stringent tests of criticism. For this reason we have tried to recommend the 
book by explaining the position adopted instead of entering into a criticism of relatively 
uiiimjiortant details. 
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Kennt Aristoteles die sogenannte tragische Katharsis? Von Heiskich 
Otte. Berlin ; Weidmann, 1912. Price M. 1.60. 

This is an interesting pamphlet of some sixty pages, pleading for a reconsideration of the 
much vexed KaOapcns problem. As the title suggests, the writer maintains that 
the famous definition of tragedy in Ari.stotle’s Poetics was not intended by its author to 
contain any reference to a cleansing or purging effect produced by the spectacle upon the 
spectator. In the earlier part of the Essay the difliculties left unsolved by Bernays’ 
celebrated interpretation are set forth with considerable acuteness. Here Dr. Otte is on 
more or less familiar ground and frequently acknowledges his debt to .other critics 
of Bernays, especially to Knoke’s recent pamphlet and to the earlier (and, in his opinion, 
unduly neglected) work of Josef Egger, ‘ Katharsis-Studien ’ (Jahresbericht Uber das K. K. 
Franz-Josef-Gijm)iasium, Vienna, 1883). His main points are (1) the imiiropriety 
of defining tragedy by its effect on the spectator, (2) that the particular effect selected is 
by general admission badly selected, (3) that elsewhere in the Poetics when Aristotle does 
speak of an effect on the spectator which is proper to tragedy, he speaks of a ^bovri oiKcla ; 
and that his analysis of the sources of this pleasure is irreconcilable with the Bernaysian 
view, (4) the well-known pas.sage in the Politics betrays no knowledge on the part 
of Aristotle of a distinctively tragic Kadapa-ts. Dr. Otte's exposition of the passage .starts 
from the fact that nad^pdrav in the definition is a conjectural alteration of the MS reading 
paSripdrav, which is not definitely corroborated (as editors assume) by the Arabic version. 
Instead of itaBijpaTwv he suggests irpayparav. The definition would then lun : ‘Tragedy 
is the artistic rejn'esentation of a serious and complete action (i.e. the poetic transforma- 
tion of a given or tradition material), effecting by means of pity and fear the cleansing 
(Reinigung) of such action.’ The meaning of this last phrase is ingeniously explained. 
Passages are quoted to show that serious 'conduct and grievous events are not in them- 
selves (kteiva and (pojSepd ; it is the achievement of the tragic poet to introduce pity and 
fear into such events, and, in so doing, to make them the material of tragedy. If he fails 
in this task, the events represented will be, not iXffmi and (pofiepd, but piapa. Now 
piapds stands in recognized opposition to Kadapds (cf. the opposition of naSapai fpxepai, dies 
fasti, to piapa'i !]pepat. dies nefasti, the connexion of piaarpa with Kadappus, etc.) ; and 
therefore the work of the tragic artist might be said to be a work of Kd9apcns, since his art 
by arousing eXfos and tpd^os, clarifies what, in its defect, is piapov. So that, if we under- 
stand Dr. Otte rightly, the use of Kudapa-ts in this pissage is more closely related to its 
religious use in Plato’s Phaedo than to the medical explanations of the Problems. 
In conclu.sion Dr. Otte suggests that his interpretation is not in any w-ay impo.ssible 
if the generally received text is retained, since irdOppa may mean ‘ experience ’ in general, 
as in the proverbial irdBr^pa pddrjpa. (The marginal adscription of the proverb might, he 
suggests, account for the padrjpdTiov of the MSS.) 

We do not think that this view, though very ingenious, will stand against criticism. 
There seems to be no clear case of the opposition of xaBapdc and piapos in Aristotle ; 
KaOapds is not an epithet applied by Aristotle to works of art ; and it may be doubted 
whether the sense in which inartistic tragedy is piapov has a close enough relation to the 
religious use of the w'ord to justify the opposition to it of KaSapov. But, if Dr. Otte is to 
fail, well, ‘ better men fared thus before him,’ and we shall at least be able to thank him 
for a brilliant and instructive failure. 


Aristoteles tiber die Seele, neu iibersetzt von Adolf Busse. Pp. 121. M. 2.20. 
Aristoteles’ Nikomachische Bthik, ubersetzt von Eug. Rolfes. Zweite Auflai^e. 
Pp. xxiv. -f274 M. 3.20. Leipzig : Meiner, 1911. 

These two translations are volumes 4 and 5 respectively of Meiner’s PhUosophische 
Bibliothek, a \ ery cheap and useful series, which the publishers have the wisdom to 
provide bound for those who prefer a linen to a paper cover. Both volumes are equipped 
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with introductions and brief explanatory notes. In the former, reference is facilitated 
by printing in the margin the pages and lines of the Berlin text, but in the second for 
some reason only the pages are mentioned. This should he altered if another edition is 
called for. The translator of the de Anima does not confine himself to the work of 
tran.slation. He takes the opportunity of expressing his views as to the text, which he 
thinks that Biehl has treated with too lenient, Torstrik with too drastic a hand. He 
wishes to expel from the work some half-dozen fairly lengthy passages as insertions, and 
makes some conjectural corrections of his own. The translation is careful and scholarly, 
hut the introduction (on the history of psychology) seems to be of no value. 

Dr. Eolfes’ name is already known for his translations of Aristotle. Tire chief point 
of interest in his work is the use which he has made of the Commentaries of Thomas 
Aquinas, which he regards as of ‘ priceless value ’ for the interpretation of the doctrine. 
He seems to us to he, if anything, over-conservative, not attempting to correct Bekker’s 
text even where the stopping or wording has been corrected with certainty. We are 
also soiry to see, at this time of day, opdos Xdyov consistently tran.slated ‘rechte 
Vernunft.' However, conservatism is not so common or so harmful that tears need be 
wasted over it. Dr. Eolfes’ work deserves careful attention. 


Homer in der Nenzeit von Dante bis Goethe : Itahen, Frankreich, Eng- 
land, Deutschland. Von Georg Fixsler. Pp. xiii + 530. Leipzig : Teubner, 
1912. M. 12. 

The chief ciitioal judgments passed upon Homer, the various theories of poetic derived, 
or supposed to he derived, from his practice, and tlie jirincipal epics wholly or partly 
modelled on his e.xample, during the last six centuries — to attempt a succinct account of 
all this in less than 500 pages of text is certainly no easy task, but the author has 
acquitted himself of it to admiration. The book is in every way most instructive and 
interesting, and in particular it brings home to the reader how much Homer has suffered 
from the ignorance and prejudice of his critics and how long it was before he came into 
his own The section dealing with England is particularly appreciative, and indeed it is 
a record of which we m ly well be proud, while the author has evidently a close acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Lessing, Winckelmann, Herder and their generation, his lucid 
exposition and comment on them being specially valuable. There are full indices, but 
the misprints might have been less frequent. 


Homerische Probleme.. I. Die kulturellen Verhaltnisse der Odyssee als kritische 

Instanz. Von Dr. E. Belzxer. Mit einem Nachwort (Aristarchea) von Dr. A. 

Eoemer. Pp. 202. Leipzig : Teubner, 1911. M. 5. 

An attempt to discover how f.ar a knowledge of the growth of the Odyssey can be 
ascertained from the ‘cultural relations’ of the poem, and to fix the principles according 
to which these relations should be judged. Archaeology is used as an auxiliary in 
the inve.stigation, but all purely archaeological considerations are ignored. The Odyssey 
is kept strictly apart from the Iliad. The author, at the end of a severely systematic 
study, comes to the conclusion that the .so-c.aUed ‘ epic culture ’ never really existed, but 
is an arbitrary, ideal patchwork, the details of which have foundation in reality but belong 
to different epoch.s. The mass of this material belongs to the time of the bloom of the 
Ionic ejios itself, and has been transferred by the poet to the epic period which 
he de.scrilies ; the rest is due'to reminiscences of an older time, or to pure invention. The 
author work.s systematically through all the ‘pas.sages,’ but— perhaps owing to his 
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shyness uf “das rein Archaologische ” — does not seem to gh-e as much attention as it 
deserves to the Cretan evidence. Dr. Roemer’s appendix is chiefly of a polemical 
character, but is of some importance to the study of the scholia. 


Bpistulae Privatae Graecae quae in Papyris aetatis Lagidarum 
servantur. (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana.) 
Edidit Stanislaus Witkowski. Editio altera auctior. Pp. xxxvii + 194. 1 2 date. 
Lipsiae : B. G. Teubnek, 1912. M. 3. 

The call for a second edition of this excellent little volume, first published in 190(5, has 
enabled the editor to add to his collection a number of letters published since the 
ajipearance of the first edition, particularly from the Hibeh and Lille Papyri. The total 
number is now brought up to 72, exclusive of three letteivs on other materials than 
papyrus added in an appendix. The volume has been revised throughout and consider- 
able additions have been made to the commentary. Private letters rarely, as in the case 
of No. 52, throw light on political history, but their value for social history and for 
linguistic study is immense, and this corpus of letters of the Ptolemaic jieriod, with 
its ample commentary and indices, is deserving of a hearty welcome. 


Gbttinger Vasen, nebst einer Abhandlung 2V.MII02I.\K.\. By P. Jacobsthal. 

Pp. 76. 22 plates and 38 outs. Berlin : Weidmann, 1912. M. 18. 

Dr. Jacobsthal has rendered a useful service by bringing to light a little-known collection 
of Greek vases, that in the University of Gottingen. His work is not an exhaustive 
catalogue, but only a description of the more interesting examples, fifty-six in number, 
nearly all of which are reproduced in jihotographic plates. They include I'lack- and red- 
figured, Etruscan, and Apulian vases, none of which, however, are of first-rate import- 
ance. The most interesting part of his work is the apjiendix on bancjuct-scenes, as 
depicted on Greek vases. He points out their invariable conventionality, and traces 
their origin to Assyrian reliefs. Some of the later exami)le.s yield evidence that the 
couches at a banquet were arianged at an angle, two on one side and one adjoining. 


Mesopotamian Archaeology : an Introduction to the Archaeology of Babylonia and 
Assyria. By Percy S. P. Haxdcock, M.A. London ; Macmillan and the Medici 
Society, 1912. 12s. 6rf. 

Mr. Handcock’s book is purely an mirre de ruhjarmdion, compiled with commendable 
industry from the various authorities on the subject. It is not a very critical work, and 
offers hardly any new or original contributions to science. It will therefore be of most use 
to non-scientific readers, and as a popular general account of Mesopotamian antiquities it 
is adequate : the ijhotographs are good, atoning for many of the line drawings, which are 
jioor. The scientific archaeologist who peruses the book will be struck by the comparative 
rarity hitherto of real archaeology in the modern sense (as we know it in Egypt and in 
Greece) in the Mesopotamian lands. Mr. Handcock’s book is necessarily rather a 
Description of the Antiquities than an Introduction to the Archaeology of Mesopotamia. 
The archaeologists are only just beginning to get to work there. Assyriology until 
lately has been purely literary, and the As.syiiologi.sts have cared for nothing but 
cuneiform tablets. The history of Mesopotamian ceramics is still unknown. 
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The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. By SA:\trEL Lee Wolff, 
Ph.D. Pp, (Culumlii.v Cnivoi-.sity Stuilics iu Coinparativti Literature.) 

Iltl2. Ss. (),/. 

The tirst- 2.'5(i paae.s of tlii.s Ijook are devoteil to useful analyses of the three romances of 
Hellodorus. Longus, and .Vchilles Tatius, together with a discussion of some of their chief 
characteristics. The re.st of the volume deals with the intluence exercised by these 
romances on the work of Laly, Sidney, Greene, Nash, and Lodge, and here again the 
most valuable portions are the an:dyse.s of the Arcadia with its very complicated plot and 
of .some of Greene's novels. The author remains throughout at a somewhat mechanical 
level (jrf compilation, and his style is crabbed and prolix. 


Geographiaches Jahrbuoh. Herausg. von H, Waoxee. XXXIY. Bd., 1911. Pp. 
X + 4(i8. Gotha : Perthes, 1912. 

We desire to call the attention of readers of this Jniirnnl to this particular volume of the 
well-known Jahrbu-h which happens to be of siiecial intere.st to students of antiquity. 
An important section (pji. .11-188) by Dr. Adolf Schulten deals with the historical 
geography of the Roimin We.st, and i.s accompanied by a special article by Dr. Hiilsen on 
the topography of the city of Romo (pp. 189-218) Pp. 329-448, again, are occupied by 
Dr. E. Oberhummer's report on the Lander- und Vulkerkunde of the ancient Eastern 
world, including Gieece. Thus the greater part of tlie volume either directly or 
indirectly concerns the archaeologi.st and historian of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Hellenika. Eine Auswahl philologischer und philubOphiegescliichtlicher kleiner 

Schrifteii. Von Theodor Gomferz. 2ter. Band. P]'. .378, with a plate. Leipzig . 

Veit. 1912, 

Dr. Goinpeiz’s .second volume (puhli.shed ju't before his lamented death) follow* close on 
his lirst ; we need only indicate hrietly its contents. Five articles on Herodotus 
are followed by a number of short notes on Greek inscriptions, especiall}' of poetical 
content, and a number of mi.seellanea (of which the mu.st important deals with the 
wooden tablet in the collection of the Archduke Rainer inscribed with a portion of tlie 
LIcloile of Kalliniachos) and an appendix of sliort reviews of hooks. This presumably 
completes the first main section of Dr. Gomperz's Kleine Schrifteii, those of philological 
interest. 


The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle. With a memoir and portrait. 

Neiv Yoik : Columbia L'liiv. Press. 1912. Pp. xxix 4- 298. 12.-. Od. net. 

Tlie greater part of the work of Prof. E.arle during hi.s brief career (he died at the age of 
forty) was coiiccnied with the critical study of the texts of the greater Greek and 
Latin authors : in fact, .such subjects occupy 212 page.s of this volume. His contributions 
to archaeology were slight ; publications of a statue of Apollo or Dionysus from 8icyon. 
of some Sieyonian inscrii>tiotis, a paper on the tianies of the original letters of the Greek 
alplialiet. An appendix contains a selection of poems and translations which, on 
the wliole, had lietter have been i.umtted. uulc.ss it was desiied to show how little 
the study of the classics can do to laise a scholar's style aliove the merest commonplace. 
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Untersuchungen liber die Natur der Griechischen Betonung. ^"on Ilrco 

Ehrlich. Pp. x + 275. Berlin ; Weitlinann. JI. 8. 

In default of a detailed notice of this elaborate n'ork, for which it is not jiossible to find 
•space in this Jdunifd. we note that the author deals in five chapters with Greek Apokope, 
the history of ludogermanic inflexion, a law of diphthong- weakening in Greek dialects, 
sound-law of the expiratory accent in Greek, and word-form and verse ; an appendix on 
two points connected with prosody and full indices complete the book. 


HeXac-ytKci. i^TOi ■rrcpl rfjs -YXcitro-r^S twv n€Xa(rYwv. utto ’laKa),'4oy SajpoTroiiXoe, 'Er ^Adr'jrais 

Tutt. '2aKeWapL0i\ 1012. 

This is an elaborate work, designed to explain the ‘ Pela.sgic ’ inscriptions of Lemno.s and 
Praiso.s, the Etruscan language, and ‘ Hittite ’ by means of Albanian as a kej'. M. 
Thoraopoulos uses Prof. Sayce’s interpretation of the Hittite hieroglyphs. His specu- 
lations are interesting, but they are mere .speculations. 


Nord-griechische Skizzen. X^on Otto Kern. Pp. 128. Berlin; XVeidmaun, 1912. 

M. 3. 

Travellers in Greece will be glad to have in one volume these sketches by Prof. Kern, 
hitherto only acce.ssible in periodicals or newspapers. Tliey deal with Tliessaly, Olympus 
and Helicon, Samothrace, and the Athos Monasteries ; and those on Thessaly in 
its relation to Greek history and on Iflympus and Helicon are not addressed to a 
merely popular audience, but are worth study. 


COKBIGENDA. 

A’'ol. xxxii p. 107. Miss Boberts regret.sthat in referring to Mr. AVardc Fowlers Itouiad FcsUvnh 
in connexion with the Argei, she misrepresented him as saying tl>e Argei were puppets made 
of clay. 

P. 208. The in iewer of Jlr. AVoodw.ird’s huUx regrets that by an error which he can only 
attribute to sheer carelessness, he wrongly accused the author of omitting the name of 
Danioiion from both indexes (whereas it is included in the Ei)igraphical; ; and that in 
suggesting that ‘ JTiket.is Patricius’ was woitli an entry he failed to state that the name i, 
gi\ en ill the Epigrapliical Index under the corrin't form Nij/c^Tas. 
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I -INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Actaeox inid Aitouii^., in vase-painting, 
36-4 

Adoboginna, statue at rei-gamon, 380 
Aegeus, death of, 107 f. 

Aegina, E.iily Attio pottery from, .'>75, 383: 

pi'oto-Coiinthian ware, 34.5 
Aeschylu.s, tho thyinele in, 217 ff. 

Agis, king of Sparta, 4<J f. 

Agon, of Homer and Hesiod, 254 
Agriculture, in the ‘ Farmei’s Law,' llO ff. 
Alabastroii, pruto-Clorinthian, shape of, 337 
Alexandria, portrait of Homer at, 304 
Altar of Men ,at Antioch, 118 ff. 

Altar and thymole, 213-238 
Amastris, Homer on coins of, 317 f. 322 
Amphorae, Panathenaic, 170 ft'. 

Anilvyscjs. excavatioms at, 385 
Animals as representatives of deities, 175 t. 
■■Vntioch of Pisidia, inscriptions from, 121- 
170 ; Slnine of Men Askaenos at, 111- 
170, 300 

-■kpollo Tyritas, sanctuary at Kynouria, 380 
Apollodorus, 375 

Ajiolluiiius of Tyana, supposed portrait of, 
310 f. 

.\ramaic inscription, at Sardes, .380 
Ai'caduins, Minoau aftinities of, 283 
Archidamu.s, king of Sparta, 3.5 tf. , 270 
Argos attacked by Cleomenes, 31 ; excava- 
tions at, 385 : Pleraion of, proto- 
Corinthian pottery fr<nn, 327 ft. ; portrait 
of Homer at, 304 
Arteimsion, at Sardes, 380 
Asia INIinor, excavations in, 380 
Asteropus and the Spartan Ephorate, 15 
Astragalos-mscription from Pamphylia, 
270 ft'. 

Athena, on Panath. vases, 170 f., 18.5 ; 
from W. Pediment of Aegina, 44 : Chigi 
Statue. 43 ft’. ; Sciras, 100 ; birth of, on 
Munich vase, 170 ; owl of, 174 ft'. 

Athens and Sjiarta in the hfth century, 
37 f. 

Athens, portr.aits of Homer at, 304 ; on 
coin of, 323 : r.-f. vases in, ,3.50, 3t)3. 


B 

B.asilica, at Gortyn, 388 
Boeotia, excavations in, 380 
Boli>gna. Panath. amphorae, 170 ft'. : r.-f. 
vase at, .355 

Boreas and Greithyia, 357, 302 
Boston, pia.ito-Corinthian lekytho.s with 
Herakles, 348 : with Bellerojrhoii, 340 ; 
r.-f. vases. 354, 302 

Boundary disputes in Byzantine Law, 85 f. 
Bowdoin College, vase in. 300 
Boys' race on Pau.xth, amphora. 180 
Bread, twice-baked, in Anatolian ritual, 
155 f. ; unleavened. 1 50 
British Mu.seum : Gold ring, sacrifice to 
Zeus. 175 : Intaglio with winged Athena ; 
M.icmill.an Lekythos, .350 ; r.-f. vases, 
171 (Troilos-mastei), .'155, 357, i5.50, 302 
(Pan-master) 

Brooch of < idysseus, 202 

Brussels, vase in, 302 

Bull's head, emblem of Men, 116 ft'. 

Busiris and Heracles, 356, 350 
Byzantine La-'.. (i8 ft'. 


C 

Caere, proto-Corinthian ware from, 341 ff. 
Cae.seniiius Galhi.s, A., 123 
Caesemiius Philitos, 167 
Caputi collection, at Ruvo, 355 
Cattle ill the ‘ Farmer's Law,' 69 ft'. 
Centaurs. 374 

Cephalion of Gergithus, 262 
Ce[ihaloiiia, excavations in. .387 
t.'vi fniiien ILntueri cf 214 ff. 

Chariot, on Early Attic Vase, 375 
C^higi Athena, 43 ff'. ; v.ise from Veil, pnito- 
Coriiithiau. 351 

Chilon and Spartan policy. 4 ft'., 10 ft’, 264 f. 
Chios, Homer on coins of, 307 f. , 322 
Chiusi, ivoiy pail from, 370 
Cicero, M, Tullius, iii.scription in Samos, 
388 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 27 f, 266 ft. 
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Coins, early types of, suggested b}’ Miiioan 
signets, 294 ; representing Homer, 
298 tf. 

Colophon, portrait of Homer at, 303 ; on 
coins of, 310 

Combats on Greek ivory intaglios and 
Mycenaean gems, 289, 296 f. 

Constantinople, portrait of Homer at, 304 

Contorniates, with portrait of Homer, 
322 ff. 

Copenhagen, r.-f. vase by Troilos-master, 
172 ; by Pan-master, 359 

Corfu, excavations at, 387 ; Gorgon pedi- 
ment at Palaeopolis, Mycenaean com- 
position of, 286 

Corinthian pottery from Malta, 97 ; relation 
to proto-Corinthian, 337 f., 343 

Crescent, emblem of Men, 117 ff. 

Crete, eai’lio.st inhabitants not Greek, 278 f., 
early religion, 279 f., 284 ff. ; excavations 
in (1911-12', 388 ; supposed coin of, with 
Homer, 321 

Croesus, alliance with Sparta, 27 

Cuma, proto-Corinthian ware from, 331, 
341 f., 344 

Cyme (Aeolis), Homer on coins of, 311 f. 

Cyprus, Arcadian colonization of, 284 


D 

D.VM'YLif.ii, topography of, 57-67 
Heianeira, 373, 374, 375 
Delos, excavations in, 388 ; thymele of the 
altar at, 230 

Delphi. Minoan rhytou from. 285 ; portrait 
of Homer at, 303 f. ; the thymele at, 
225 f. 

Demeter, connexion of Ooimpfujorpia with, 

101 

Didyma, excavations at, 389 
Diony.sus Eleuthereus and tlie thymele, 
237 

Dipylon elements in Early Attic vase- 
painting, 370, 375, 378, 379 
Dorieu-s’ ex])edition to Cyrene, 29 
Dranista in Dolopia, excavations at, 387 
Dresden, the Chigi .\thena, 43-56 


E 

Eci-ooa (Byzantine Law), 71 f. 

Elis, excavations at, 385 
Eos and Kephalos, 357 
Ephorate at Sparta, 11 ff. 

Ephorus, his stemma of Homer, 251 f. 
Epic, Minoan, presupposed by Homeric 
Poem.s, 288 ff. 

Epidaurus, the Tholo.s, 230 ff. 

Estate.s, Imperial in Asia Minor, 1.51 f. 
Euboea, excavations in, 386 
Euripides, the thymele in, 217 ff. 


Excavations, archaeological (1911-12), 385- 
390 

Eye, human, treatment of on vases and 
coins, 185-187 


F 

Farmer's Law, the, 68-95 
Fibulae, Geometric, in Crete, 389 
Fishing scenes, in vase-painting, 354, 358 
Florence, r.-f. vase, by Pan-master. 358 ; 

by Troilos-master, 172 
Franijois vase, the, 382 


G 

Gela, proto-Corinthian ware from, 340 
Gigantomachia on dress of Chigi Athena. 
•50 ff. 

Goddess, Cretan, 279-284 f. 

Gonnoi, excavations at, 387 
Gorgon, in f>ediment at Corfu, 387 
Gortyn, excavations, 388 ; Law of, new 
fragments, 388 


H 

HAtilA Triada, inscribed tablet from, 388 i 
Minoan settlement at, 280 f. 

Halae, excavations at, 386 

Halos, excavations at, 387 

Hearth and thymele, 216 tf. 

Helen, Rape of, on proto-Corinthian leky- 
thos, 347 

Helots, the Spartan, 23 f,, 264 ff. 

Hera Barberini, new replica of, 388 

Heracles and Busiris, 356, 359 ; and 
Xessos, 373, 374 

Heraeum, in Delos, .388 ; in Samos, 388 

Herineias, villa of, at Pergamon, 389 

Herodotus, life of Homer attributed to, 
2.50 f. 

Hetenna, 169 

Hieron of Men .Cskaenos, 111-170 

Hoina-Choma, 1()9 

Homer : lives of, 250-260 : contest with 
Hesiod, 254 tf. ; on coins, 298-325 ; 
other portraits of, 301 ff'. 

Homeric poems, Minoan and Mycenaean 
element in, 277-297 ; represent an earlier 
Minoan Epic (^), 288 tf. 

Horns, emblem of 51en, 117 tf. 


I 

I.MPERiAL Estates in Asia Minor, 151 
Iiidjik near Adalia, astragalus inscr. from, 
270 tf '. 
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Ino-Pasiphae, her worship at Thalaraae, 21 
Inscription, bilingual, Aramaic and Lydian, 
389 

Ionian decorative art, 379 
Ionic architecture, at Sardes, 389 
los, Homer on coins of, 315 f. 

Italy, proto-Corinthian fabric in, 331 fi'. 
Ithaca, identified with Cephalonia, 387 
Ivory pail from Chiusi, 379 ; signets, c. 
400 B.C., with Minoan types, 294 ff. 


J 

Jatta collection, at Ruvo, 355 
Jewellery, 386, 389 


K 

Kadmos, Palace of, at Thebes, 386 
Kaineus and Centaurs, 355 
Kardaki, excavation of temple, 387 
Kateuna, 169 
Kephalos and Eos, 357 
Khoina Sakenon, 169 
Kingship in Sparta, dual, 6 If. 

Kyno.sarges, fragment of Early Attic vase 
from, 375, 383 

Kynouria, sanctuary of Apollo Tyritas at, 
386 


L 

Land in the ‘Farmer’s Law,’ 69 ff 
Law, the Farmer’s, 68-95 
Leipzig, vase by Pan-master, 356 
Lekythoi, proto-Corinthian, development 
of, 320, 345 If 
Lesches of Lesbos, 257 ff. 

Leto, in vase-painting, 357 
Lewes (Warren Collection), vase, 362 
Libertine names at Pisidian Antioch, 146 f. • 
Louvre amphora by Troilos-master, 17 ; 
stamnoi by do. 172 ; vase by Pan- 
master, 358 ; proto-Corinthian lecythos. 
3.50 

Lycurgus and Spartan policy, 3 ff. 

Lydian inscription, Sardes, 389 


M 

Malta, early Greek vase.s and jewellery 
from, 96 f. 

Mannheim, stamnos by Troilos-master, 172 
Manyas, Lake, 59 f. 

Marpessa, 357 

Medallion, gold from Malta, 96 
Medusa and Perseus, 357 
Meles, River, Homer’s connexion with, 
305, 320 f. 


Melesigenes, name of Homer, 305, 320 f. 
Melian vases, 375 

Melos, supposed coin representing Homer, 

321 

Men A.skaenos, shrine of, 111-170, 390 
Milesian pottery, relation to Rhodian, 353 
Miletopolis, 61 f. 

Miletuteichos, 62 

Minoan element in Hellenic Life, 277-297 
Monsters, in vase-painting, 358 
Mosaic-plaques of faience from Knossos, 
representing a city, 289 
IMunich, b.-f. vase with birth of Athena, 
176 ; r.-f. vase by Pan-master, 356, 357, 
363 

Mutilation in Byzantine Law, 73 f. 
Mycenaean elements in Early Attic vase- 
painting, 376, 377 ; in Hellenic life, 277- 
297 

Mycenaean tombs at Chalkis, 386 
IMyrina, supposed coin of, with Homer, 

322 

IMysia, lakeland of, 57 ff 

N 

Name-.system at Pisidian Antioch, 126 ff 
Naples, vases in, 355, 357, 359 
Negroes in vase painting, 356, 359 
Neratius Pansa, 123 
Nereid, in vase-painting, 359 
New York, Metropolitan Museum, Early 
Attic vase in, 370-384 
Nicara, Homer on coins of. 312 f. 
Nomenclature in Pisidian inscr., 126 tf, 
144 ff , 168 

Nymphaeum, at Gortyn, 388 


G 

Gdedm at Gortyn, 388 
Oinochoe, proto-Corinthian type of, 339 
Glympia, portrait of Homer at, 303 
Gieithyia and Boreas. 357, 362 
Orestes honoured at Sparta, 22 
Oriental elements in Early Attic vase- 
painting, 378, 379 

Orientalizing influences at Sparta, 17 f. 
Os.suaries, proto-Corinthian, from Sicily, 
338 

Owl of Athena, 174-178, 374 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, vases by Pan- 
master, 359, 361, 363 


P 

Pagasae, painted stelae, at, 387 
Palaio-katuna, site of Thisoa, 386 
Palaeopolis, see Corfu 
Palaeopolis (Elis), excavations at, 385 
Palermo, vases by Pan-master, 355, 365 
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Pamplivlia, ■'is.tragalos-iiisci'iption from near 
Adalia, 270 ff. 

Panatheiiaic : Amphorae 170-193, von 
Brauchitsch’s theory, 181 ft'. ; the Festival 
ill the fifth century, 187 ; the lesser 
fe.stival, 190 

‘ Paii-ina.ster ’ in vase-paii.tiiig, 354-3C9 
Pansa, ^1. Hirrius Fronto Xeratius, 123 
Pausanius, king of Sparta, 33 ft'. 

Pedimental, front of buildings, shown on 
Minoaii intaglios, 280 

Pergamon, base of statue of Homer at, 304 ; 

excavations at, 389 
Perseu.s and Medusa, 357 
Persian fire-altars, type of, in Greek lands, 
120 f. ; horsemen on reliefs from Mysia, 
()5 f. 

Phaestos Disk, 278 f. 

Phalei'on, excavations at, 375 ; vases, 371 
Pliiliididetijf Soiihocles, scenic arrangement. s 
of. 2.'19tt'. 

Phokis, excavations in, 387 
Plutarch, Life of Homer attributed to, 258 
Polyciate.s, of >Samo.s. attacked by C'leo- 
incues, 28 

Poly.xena, wr Troilo-s 

Portraits on coins, 208 ft'. ; Greek ideal, 
208 ff. 

Potter'.s kiln. Mycenaean, 380 
Pottery, Early Attic, 370-384 ; Attic red- 
figure. 171-173. 354-360; Boeotian, 

386 : ( ieoiiietric. in Crete 388, at Halos 

387 ; Ionian falirics in Delos. 388 ; 
Lydian, at Sardes. 380 ; neolithic, Min- 
yan, L'lfiriiiss, at H. Marina, 387 ; proto- 
Corinthian, sei|uenoe and distribution of. 
.32(i-;!53, flour Malta, 00 

Praeiieste, proto-Corinthian w.arc from, 
341 f. 

Prizes in Paiiatheiiaic gaiiie.s, 181 ft. 
Proclus. his life of Homer, 2.j!l 
‘Proto-Attic’ pottery, 370 
I’rotoCorinthian fabrics, seipieiice and 
distribiition of. 326 ft.; .skyplios from 
.M.dt.i. 06 

Pryt.-ineuin, the hearth in the, 222 f. 
Pyxides, iiroto-Corintliiaii, 32!) 


K 

it.M'K for boys on Paiiath. amphora, 170 f. ; 

stadioii-race, 180 
Keligioii, Miiioan, 270 ft'. 

Reseia oir, at Delos. 388 
llhetra of Lycuigiis, 8 ft. 

Rhodian pottery, relation to proto-Coiintli- 
ian, 352 f. 

Rome ; 

Vatican, amphora by Troilos-master, 171 ; 
vase with birth of Athena. 176 f. ; Helios 
torso with Zodiac-baldric, 44 f. 

Riivo, vases liy Pan-master, 3.55 


S 

S.xcEiFlc'E, human, myths based on, 106 f. 
Samos, excavations in, 388 
Sardes, excavations at. 385, 389 
Schwerin, vases in, 359 
Sciron, myth of, 105 ft’. 

Sciroplioria, 106 

Sesklo, Geometric graves at, 387 
Shields, Mycenaean and Homeric, 290 
Sicily, proto-Corinthian fabrics in, 338 ft'. 
Signets, types of Minoan, influence on later 
art, 294 

Skala, Mycenaean cemetery at. 386 
Skylla and boatman, on Minoan clay seal, 
291 

Skyphoi, proto-Corinthian, 328 
Siiiyriia, piortrait of Horner at, 303 ; on 
coins. 305 ft’. 

Sophocle.s, scenic arrangement of Phihjdetes, 
239-24!) ; the thyniele in, 217 ft. 

Sparta, growth of her policy, 1-42, 261- 
269 ; the Eleusinion at, 101 ; ivory 
tigurines of Minoan godde.ss from, 285 ; 
liroto-Corinthiaii pyxis from, 333 f. 
Stadiodromoi on Panath. anijrhora, 180 
Stcl.re, painteil. at Pagasae, 387 
Stripes, decorated, in dres.ses of archaic 
statues etc., 42 ft. 

Sunium, Temple of .Itheria at, 385 
Synoecisni of Sjrarta, 4 ft. 

Syracuse, development of trade in 7th 
century, 344 ; proto-Corinthiau ware at, 
3‘2)> ft ; vases by Pan-master, 35.5, 362 


T 

T.vx.rou.v, excavations at, 386 
Tarentum, proto-Coriiithian leky tiros at, 
.3.50 

Tekiaoreiair guest-friends, 151-170 
Temnos, Homer on coins of, 313 f. 

Theatie (') at slirirrc of Merr Askaerros, 
Pisidi.arr Antioch, 113 f. 

Theatre, the ihymele irr the, 2.'13 ft. 

Thebes, excavations at, 386; proto-Corirrth- 
iart lekytho.s with rape of Helerr, 347 
Thera. proto-Corirrthiarr ware frottr, 339 
Theseus arrd Scirorr, 105-110 
Thespiae, excavations at, 386 
Thessaly, excavations irr, .'587 
Thi.soa, site identrtied at Palaio-Katuna, 
,» 8 (» 

Tlroiirarirrostria, lOO ft. 

Tholos at Epidaririrs, 230 ft'. ; at Atherrs, 
2:il f. ; tipirrbs at Vrdkastro, 388 
Thraeians, irr vase-p.-iinting, 3.56 
Tltynrele, 213-238 

Tiryns, Mycenaeatr frescoes at, 282 f. 
Trade.s irr Anatoliarr irrscriptiorrs, i:!2, 135 
Tripod, Heracle.s arrd .\i)o]lo corrtendirrg 
for, 358 
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Troilos and Polyxena on hydria in B.M. 

and other vases by same hand, 171-3 
Tyranny, Spartan hatred of, 25 
Tyritas, Apollo, 38G 
Tyrrhenian amphorae, 371, 382 


U 

U p.sALA : Archaeological Seminar, vase with 
Sacrifice to Athena, 174 if. 

Uteilia, woman’s name, 136 


Y 

Valetta Museum, see Malta 
Yetulonia, proto-Corinthian ware from, 
341 

Vienna, vases by Pan-master, 354, 358 
Villa of Hermeias at Pergamcm, 389 


^Tillage names in Pisidian inscriptions, 
160 fF. 

Yourva vases, 371, 382 
Vrdkastro, excavations at, 388 


W 

\V ATEK-muDS, on Early Attic vases, 375 
Women in Asia Jlinor, prominence of, 126 


Y 

YALOWAu r, see Antioch, Pisidian 
Yenije Keen in Mysia, slab with Oriental 
horsemen at, 63 f. 


Z 

Zodiac as decoration, 45 
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’A/SafTAjayro?, 130 
AtTTCOff, 140 

afiopravayv T€Kfiop€i cra^', 142 
’A/x^pdtrtos, 126 

^Attttws (^), 140 
^ApLos. 127 
*A(rK«»jydj, 125 
A<T7rpivas, 144 
’Am^os, 127 
"'Amoff, 140 
Av<f>ov(rTtoij 135 

rdVAXa, 132 

EtX(pns‘ = Hilaris (0) 142 
eVr/a, 216 tf. 

€(Txdpa, 210 tt'. 

€7rT]K00l d€oi, 160 

Z€vs KdplOf, ir>7 

T)pi<TiaTr]s, 80 tt'. 

S€o\ €7rT]KOOt., 160 
doLvappooTpia, 100 f. 

0v€ivt 215 f. 

$VT], 215 f. 

6vp(\r}, 213-238 

t3ioy = suus, 125 
^lapapT), 130 

KdcTTwp, personal name. 133 


KftVtoff, 144 
KovivSos, 133 
KVK€0>V^ 358 

AoKaij 136 

AdXou, personal name, 126 

Mdyrot (cognomen 1 ), 139 
pd\atpa, 373 
pe — perdy 127 
MfiyoSwpa, 130 
popTiTrjSj 79 fl‘. 

SeVot T^Kpopeloiy 123 f. 

’OtyoiVaof (0> 111 

OyaKupi'toj Futof, 140 
()ua>, Pisidian name (0> 125 
Oi'Xrwyiof, 135 

HoVpTTOVp^lOSy 130 
7rpa)raya#cXiTr;s, 153 

orenos SiTTl’pOP, 155 
(riVo6os = society, 126 

reKpopevdv, 123 f. ; 129, 135, 142 
Ttftou, indeclinable, 165 
TiTTtaydj = Titianus, 141 

)^aKu)paTa = ^ay<K6)paray 160 

Xoypiov in the Farmer’s Law, 70 
)^0>poboTT)S, 80 fF. 
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